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MMIHE object of the following publication is to present to 
| the English novel-reader a succinct view of some of the 

a more favourite prose fictions current in Germany, such 
as they have been ‘preserved from age to age, even previous to 
the invention ¢f printing, down to the present period. It is well 
known, indeed, that no nation is more attached to this class of 
popular compositions, both in a poetical and a prosaic form, while 
no colintry can boast of writers who have more abundantly pro- 
duced or more zealously treasured them up. Some of the least 
national of these, whose origin it is difficult to decide, have already 
become familiar to us through the medium of more modern ver- 
sions, and seem to have naturalized themselves in almox every 
country whithersoever they have migrated; of this character, per- 
haps, are the “ Adventures of the Travelling Jew,? of “Fortunatus,” 
“ Reynard the Fox,” “The Horned Siegfried’;” opposed to others 
of a more national cast like “Faustus,” “ Howleglass,” “ Henry 
the Lion,” &c. In respect to their generic qualities, so distin- 
guished from those of other countries, we cannot convey an idea 
of them more clearly than in the words of Mr. Weber, in his 
“Tilustrations of Northern Antiquities,” when treating on the sub- 
ject of Teutonic poetry and romance. 

“When we compare these Teutonic romances with those of 
France, England, and Spain, we are immediately struck with the 
want of chivalrous courtesy in the knights, and with the praises be- 
stowed upon the most savage and ferocious among them. We have 
not here that constant obedience and attention to the ladies, who 
are indeed frequently more savage than their lovers, The peculiar 
dixblerie of their romances is, perhaps, their most striking feature. 
The dwarfs who, by.the French minstrels, were represented as 
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gere naturals, and humble attendants upon the knights, are heré 
exalted. into creatures of great cunning, having dominion over the 
interior of the earth, consequently possessing incalculable riche: 

, in gold and gems, and having the stronger but less sagacious race 
of giants entirely under their control. The history of the creatior 
-of tliose three great classes, the dwarfs, giants, and heroes, is giver 
by the author of the preface to the “ Book of Heroes” in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

“*3t should be known for what reason God created the great 
giants and the little dwarfs, and subsequently the heroes. First, 
He produced the dwarfs, because the mountains lay waste and 
useless, and valuable stores of silver and gold, with gems and 
peatis, were concealed in them. Therefore God made the dwarfs 
right wise and crafty, that they could distinguish good and bad, 
and to what use all things should be applied. They knew the use 
of gems,—that some of them gave strength to the wearer, others 
made him invisible, which were called Fog-caps.* Theretore 
God gage art and wisdom to them, that they built them hollow 
hills; He gave them nobility, so that they, as well as the heroes, 
were kings and lords; and He gave them great riches. And 
the reason why God created the giants was that they should slay 

“the wild beasts and worms (dragons and serpents), and thus 
enable the dwarfs to cultivate the mountains in safety. But after 
some time it happened that the giants became wicked and unfaith- 
ful, and did much harm to the dwarfs. Then God created the 
heroes, who were of a middle rank between the dwarfs and giants. 
And it should be known that the heroes were worthy and faithful 
for many years, and that they were created to come to the assist- 
ance of ‘the dwarfs, against the unfaithful giants, the beasts, and 
the worms, The land was then waste, therefore God made strong 
heroes, and gave them such a nature that their mind was ever bent 
‘on manhood and on battles and fights. Among the dwarfs were 
many kings, who had giants for their servants ; for they possessed 
rough countries, waste forests, and mountains near their dwellings. 


* Nebel Kappen. In the romances themselves they are hot representéd as gems, but as a 
kind of veil, which rendered everythine covered by them invisible, 
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The heroes paid all observance and honour to the ladies, protected 
widows and orphans, did no harm to women, except when their 
life was in danger, were always ready to assist them, and often 
showed their manhood before them, both in spirit and in earnest. 
It should also be known that the heroes were always emperors, 
kings, dukes, earls, and served under lords or as knights and 
squires, and that they were all noblemen, and no one was a pea- 
sant. And from them are descended all our lords and noblemen,’”* 

We here close our extract, as it is not intended to make trial of 
the reader’s literary patience or taste for black letter research, at 
the expense of more agreeable requisites. To combine the two, 
- as far as was conceived quite agreeable to the primary and more 
popular purposes of all fiction, amusing narrative and novelty of 
incident, has been the aim of the following pages, however inade- 
quately accomplished. It would have opened too wide and un- 
beaten a field of inquiry, and would have been too little in unison 
with the light and popular materials of the text, to have attempted 
any detailed analysis and illustration of the individual ogjgin and 
ramifications of the specimens here selected from a rich storehouse 
of traditionary reliques. Far, therefore, from presuming to en- 
creach upon the ancient domain of learned commentators, either 
of this or a preceding age, all that the Editor has, at most, adven- 
tured upon, has been to hover a little round the outskirts. To 
have attempted to introduce his readers into all the learned la- 
byrinths of those ancient and secluded regions of romance, “from 
time immemorial set apart for the old wizards and heroes of the 
north,” would have been on his part far too ambitious an effort. 

It is due, in fairness to himself, that the Editor should disclaim 
any pretensions to the more recondite learning and patient research 
which characterize the pursuits of the genuine antiquary. Nor 
would he feel himself justified in calling for that painful attention 
so requisite on the part of the reader, for a proper appreciation of 
Peach labours. He would not, however, be understood to insinuate 

the slightest depreciation of such works, works which throw light 
and splendour upon bygone days, and conjure up forms of living 


* * Tustrations of Northern Antiquities; Ancient Teutonic Poetry and Romance,” pp, 41-@ 
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beasity, or of glory, which were fast disappearing in the mists of 
aptiquity, He would rather avow that he hangs with delight over 
the pages of the gifted illustrators of our old poetry*and drama, or 
of the living successors of our Ritsons and our Wartons, authors 
who have gone far to complete those great outlines of antiquarian 
learning and research chalked out by their predecessors. To the 
united efforts of Scott, of Weber, of Jamieson; of Herbert, of 
Douce, of Ellis, and of Dunlop; of Percy, of Johnstone, of Heber, 
and of Lockhart,—all of whom conjointly or s@verally have so ar- 
dently engaged in unfolding to us the concegled treasures of the 
past,—we ate indebted for that proud distinction to which Eng- 
land may still lay claim, in the highest walks of learning as well 
as of art; a distinction which need not shrink from a comparison 
‘with that of the most famed academicians of France, or the still 
more recondite and laborious efforts of the Germans, 

It is scarcely necessary further to observe, on the part of the 
present Editor, that he has not indulged the ambition of aspiring 
to any fhare of those honours which have been so amply reaped 
by es like the preceding; though he may perhaps be held 
excused for attempting to glean a few scattered flowers growing 
in the same field, stretching so widely around the northern side 
of the “Temple of Fame.” 

Of Gothic structure was the northern side, 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. 
There huge colosses rose with trophies crown’d, 
And rund characters were graved around . 

There sat Zamolxis with erected eyes, 

And Odin here in mimic trances dies ; 

‘There on rude iron columns smear'd with blood, 
The hortid forms of Scythian heroes stood 

Druids and bards '—their once loud ha: ps unstrung, 


And youths that died to be by poets sung 
—DPore 
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Enirep py T. ROSCOE, 


NUMEROUS AUTHORS AND EDITIONS OF 
REINEKE FUCHS 
(REYNARD THE FOX), 


HE real origin of this very curious comic and satirical pyoduc- 
tion is involved, hke most fables of the kind, in considerable 
doubt and perplexity. The earliest printed German copy 

would appear to have been that of the year 1498, writtgn in the dialect 
of Lower Saxony; though there was a Dutch romance, In prose, bearing 
the same title, “ Historie van Reynaert de Vos,” published at Delft, in 
1485. The former one, of 1498, was afterwards transiated into High 
German, and also into Latin. It has been referred to various indivi- 
duals as the author ; most commonly to Henry Von Alkmar ; but that 
his was not the first story of the kind would appear from his preface, 
in which he merely assumes the merit of its translation. Nicholas 
Baumann, who is stated to have written it as a satire upon the chan- 
cellor of the Duke of Juliers, is another author to whom it has, with less 
authority, however, been attributed, his edition bearing no earlier a date 
than 1522. In the translation it is stated to have been borrowed from 
the Italian and French tongues, but its individual origin is not pointed 
out. It isso far left in doubt, whether the German author copied from 
the Dutch publication at Delft, where the sole remaining copy is still 
preserved, or whether both were translated or imitated from the French 
and Italian, or some more hidden materials, of which the MSS. have 
now perished. 

At all events, the Lubeck edition of 1498 is a work so superior in point 
of power and skill, as well as in its comic incidents and delineations, 
as to confer upon it the style and character of an original composition. 
Its allegorical scenes are well supported, exhibiting, under a picture of 
the court of beasts, the various intrigues and interests of a human court, 


a 
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where everything is thrown into confusion, and the*most dangerous 
lans are adopted, at the instigation ofa wily favourite. By such means 

the lion risks the loss of his dominions, while Reynard (who is sup- 
posed by some to represent the Duhe of Loiraine)and some other 
personages, doubtless unitated fiom 1eal hfe, carry their obnoxious 
measures. There is an old Lnglish translation, published by Caaton, 
which was executed, 1t 1s said, from the Flemush version or original, 

Gothe’s version 15 an imitation of the work of Alkmiai, from the Lower 
Saxon, composed in hexametei verse and in modern phraseology 

From the number of editions enumerated by the learned I logel, in 
his “Jlistory of Comic I iterature.’* the German I ox would appear to 
have been a singulir favoutite with most nitions. Upwards of forty 
editions are mentioned, among which three were published in England, 
besides othe1s which do not appear to have come within the scope of 
the German wiuiter ‘Lhe Fnelish prose version of 1694, from which 
the following specimen of the work his been abridged, 1s one of them, 
consisting ofa free translation, and occasion u abridgment of the edition 
of 1498, upon which most of the subsequent editions, indeed, both m 
Germany and elsewhere, seem to be founded 

The Geiman edition of 1498 ippeared at Lubech in small 4to, ac- 
companied by woodcuts inaiude style of illustration, ind with 1 preface 
of four pages from the pen of Henry Von Alkmar, the work itself con- 
sisting of two hundred and foity-one pages It 19 composed in common 
heroic metre, the heroic metie of Low Dutch, 2 copy 15 still preserved 
in the Ducal Library at Wolfenbuttel, wath the following inotto. 


Ut val) sadabata> 
Nunn der Warlle tlykat, 

Sr Fomine tr th 
Gelyk dem vy sso neo hich t 


At the close is found the date, Anno Donuni 1498, Lubeck It was 
first made known by Professor Lichmann, in 1709, who printed an 
edition of it at Wolfenbuttel, 1711. In the preface, Henry Von Alkmar 
announces himself a schoolmaster, who had borrowed his translation 
from the French tongue, but without throwing any light upon the 1eal 
author, or noticing any Dutch wiiteis or commentators among his con- 
temporaries. His name has by some becn conjectured to be a mere 
fabrication, and among others by Henry Lackman, and by Busching 
Most probably, however, says Flogel, Alkinu was born in the city of 
that name in Holland, he represents himself as Hofmeister to the Duke 
of Lothringen (Loraine), who died 1n 1508, at whose request the Flemish 
work was first composed. The Dutch writer expressly disclaims all 
title to 1ts production, though no prior French and Italian materials, 
from which he professes to have taken it, have been disc overed., 

Gottsched, in his edition, 1s inclined to think Alkinai the real original 
author, and that he merely feigned its version from other tongyes 
Thus some dispute his word, and others his existence, leained opinions 
clash with still more learned opinions, and conjectures are heaped upon 
conjectures, 


* Geschichte der Komischen Litteratur, vol. uu p 40, Lieguztz and Leipsrc, 1786. 
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These unforttinately do not appear to have brought the learned spe- 
culators much neare: to the truth: the obscure fables of Reynard the 
Fox belong, in some form or other, to most nations; their peculiar 
o1gin losing itgelf in the mists of antiquity.* Neither do they add 
anything to the value of the work under discussion, at all commensurate 
to the abundance and ingenuity of the researches it has elicited. What 
degree of ceitainty, indeed, can be expected, when the only true guide, 
that of comparison of dates, and the local intiinsic evidence of the work, 
has been doubtless mystified by the wily Sir Reynard, who chose to 
leave us only vague hypothetical conjectures? Without presuming to 
entel into the mazes of antiquaiian 1esearch, which, fortunately for the 
readers of a work of. entertainment, hes as far beyond the editor’s am- 
bition as his shill, he may be allowed to deduce, from the arguments 
set before him, the probability of Sn Reynard having brought his 
learned pursuers to fault by his usual ruse di gucrve, returning to his 
o1iginal seat, on §nding himself hard piessed, so slily and softly, as to 
rende1 1t 1mpossible for the best trained scent to track him back to his 
native spot, whether in French Flanders, Holland, Italy, Germany, or 
m the Last. He may probably have had his origin in the ancient 
Kelila and Dimna in these last regions,—the nurse of oral animals, 
moie especially of a long 1ace of eloquent and politic foxes, called 
Choes, celebrated for the wisdom of their maxims over all India. In 
justice to our own countly, we must assign to it the priority of the 
punted editions of Sir Reynard’s histoies and exploits, inasmuch as 
M Flogel himself places Caxton’s edition the earliest in his long 
Series 

In addition to the early Dutch cditions, and some among the French 
and Enghsh, without any authors’ names, the most esteemed are those 
of Hackmann, Gottsched, and Suhl, with the criticis%s of other Ger- 
man scholars, all of whom have vied with each othe1 in national zeal 
to illustrate the traditionary relics of their country. 

Swedish and Danish translations are hkhewise enumerated by M. 
Tlogel, some of which are founded upon the more modern German 
editions of the same work. Nor are Hebrew and Latin versions wanting 
to crown the reputation of its favourite hero, who appeaisto have been 
viewed, during successive genelations, as a model of moral and political 
Sagacity. To what prince or minister it was intended to apply, and 
whether as a compliment or a satire, must 1emain doubtful. The 
various suppositions on this head are 1ejected by the best German 
editors, who, however, have not attempted to substitute any others in 
their place, 


* The names af several of the chatacters in Reynard the Foa occur in some of the verses ar 
serventes of the Troubadours as ealy a the twelfth century Thus t)¢ name of Isegrim the 
wolf, and Rembhart, are found m two servente , attributed to King hichad I, wha was also 
one of the Lioubadours 

t See Fidgel’s History of Comic Literature, vol m pp 40-40 
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THE PLEASANT HISTORY OF REYNARD THE FOX. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW THR LION PROCLAIMED A SOLEMN FFAST AT IIS COURT, AND HOW ISEGRIM THE 
WOLF, AND HIS WIFE, AND CURTISE 1HE HOUND, MADE COMPLAINTS AGAINST RRY- 
NARD THE FOX. 


[BOUT the Feast of Pentecost, which is commonly called Whit- 
suntide, when the woods are full of lustihood and songs of 
gallantry, and every tree fresh clothed in its vernal garb of 

glorious leaves and sweet-smelling blossoms; when tie earth is covered 
with her fairest mantle of flowers, and all the birds entertain her with 
the delights of their melodious songs; even at this joyous period of the 
lusty spring, the lion, that royal king of beasts, the monarch of the 
ancient woods, thought to celebrate this holy festival, and to keep open 
court at his great palace of Sanden, with all triumphant ceremony and 
magnificence. To this end he made solemn proclamation over all his 
kingdom to all manner of beasts whatsoever, that upon pain of being 
held in contempt, every one should resort to the approaching celebra- 
tion of the grand festival. Waithin a few days, at the time prefixed, all 
beasts, both great and small, came in infinite numbers crowding to 
the court, with the exception of Reynard the fox, who did not appear. 
Conscious as he, was of so many trespasses and transgressions against 
the lives and fortunes of other beasts, he knew that his presence might 
have put his life into great jeopardy, and he forbore. 

Now, when the royal monarch had assembled his whole court, there 
were few beasts who had not some complaint to make against the fox; 
but especially Isegrim the wolf, who being the first and principal com- 
beam came with all his lineage and kindred. Standing uncovered 

ore the king, he said, “ Most dread and dearest sovereign lord the 
king! Humbly I beseech you, that from the height and strength of 
your great power, and the multitude of your mercies, you will graciously 
take compassion upon the insufferable trespasses and injuries which 
that unworthy creature, Reynard the fox, has lately committed against 
me and my wife and my whole family. To give your majesty some 
idea of these wrongs, know that this Reynard broke into my house in 
my absence, against the will of me and my wife, where, finding my 
-@hildren laid in their quiet couch, he maltreated them in so vile a man- 
ner, especially about the eyes, that with the sharpness of the crime they 
fell instantly blind.* Now, for this offence a day was set apart, wherein 
Reynard should appear to justify himself, and make solemn oath that 

« 1 shows how a vicious ives hi inki si i 
hy fhe ig Hina from the tae Ovi ame ca wou be 
Spenties in their resolution to proceed, and makes them bolder in their ip eee againat him. 


more particularly applicable to accusations at court, as ap above, whith if they 
ha ane ennadily mar must satanger the life of the accused, —-O47 Enelish Comment, 
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he was guiltless of that foul injury ; but as soon as the holy book was 
tendered to him, he, well knowing his own enormity, refused to swear, 
or rather evaded it, by instantly running into his hole, in contempt 
both of your nfajesty and your laws. ‘This, perhaps, my dread lord, 
some of the noblest beasts resident at your ¢ourt dicl not know; yet 
this was not enough to satiate his malice, and he continued to trespass 
against me in many other things, which, however, neither your majesty’s 
time nor patience would suffice to hear. Icnough that my injuries are 
so great that nothing can excced them, and the shame and villany that 
he has shown my wife is such that I can no longer suffer it to go un- 
revenged. From him I am come to demand reparation, and from your 
majesty compassion? 

When the wolf had spoken these words, there stood by him a little 
hound, whose name was Curtise, who now stepping forth, also made a 
grievous complaint to the king, saying, that in the cold winter season, 
when the frost w&s most violent, and he was half starved by want of 
prey, having nothing further left him to sustain life than one poor piece 
of pudding, that vile Reynard ran upon him from ambush, and unjustly 
seized it. 

Scarcely had these words escaped the hound’s lips, before in sprang 
Tibert the cat, with a fierce and angry countenance, and falling down 
at his majesty’s feet, exclaimed, “‘O my lord the king, though I must 
confess that the fox is here grievously accused, yet were other beasts’ 
actions searched, each would find enough to do to clear himself. Touch- 
ing the complaint of Curtise the hound, it was an offence committed 
many years ago; and though I myself complain of no injury, yet was 
the pudding mine and not his, for | got it one night out of a mill, when 
the miller lay asleep. If Curtise could challenge any share thereof, it 
must be derived solely from me.” When Panther heard Tibert’s words, 
he stood forth, and said, “ Do you imagine, O Tibert, that it would be 
just or good that Reynard should not be accused? Why, the whole 
world knows he is a murderer, a ravisher, and a thief; that he loves 
not any creature, no, not his majesty himself; and would suffer his 
highness to lose both honour and renown, if he thought he could thus 
obtain so much as the leg of a fat pullet. Let me tell you what I saw 
him do only yesterday to Kayward the hare, now standing in the king’s 
presence. Under pretence of teaching poor Kayward his creed, and 
making a good chaplain of him, he persuaded him to come and sit be- 
tween his legs, and sing aloud, ‘Credo, credo!’ I happened to pass that 
way, and heard the song; and upon going nearer, I found that Mr. Rey- 
nard had left his first note, and began to play in his old key, for he had 
caught Kayward by the throat, and had I not at that moment come, he 
had certainly taken his life,as you may see by Kayward’s fresh wound 
under his throat. If my Jord the king should suffer such conduct to go 
unpunished, the peace broken, the royal dignity profaned, and the just 
laws violated, your princely children many years to come shall bear 
the slander of this evil.” ‘ Doubtless, Panther,” cried Isegrim, you 
say well and true: it is only fit that they should receive the benefit of 
justice who wish to live in peace.” 
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CHAPTER If. 


\ gw GRimBArp THE GOAT SPOKE IN TAVOUR OF REYNARD ful Ene THE KING. 
Mis? 


He entEN spoke Grimbard, who was Reynard’s sister’s son, bein 
deeet. much moved by anger: “Isegrim, you are malicious, and it is 
=r a common proverb that ‘malice never yet spake well;’ and 
what can you advance against my kinsman Reynard? I wish you had 
only to encounter the risk, that whichever of you had most injured the 
other, was to be hanged and die a felon’s death; for I tell you, were 
he here in court, and as much in our favour as you are, it would be but 
small satisfaction for you to beg mercy. You have many times bitten 
and tern my kinsman with your venomous teeth, and much oftener than 
Ican reckon; though I will recall some instances to your shame.* Can 
hg have forgotten how you cheated him in regard to the plaice which 

e threw down from the cart, while you followed alobf for fear? Yet 
you devoured the good plaice alone, and left him nothing but the bones, 
which you could not eat yourself. You played the same trick with the 
fat fiitch of bacon, which was so good, that you took care to devour the 
whole of it yourself. When my uncle entreated his share, you retorted 
with scorn, ‘Fair young man, you shall surely have your share ;’ and 
yet you gave him nothing, although he won it at great hazard, inasmuch 
as the owner contrived to catch my kinsman in a sack, from which he 
with difficulty got away with life. Such imjuries hath this Isegrim done 
to Reyierd ; and I beseech your lordships to judge if they are suffer- 
able. Again he complains that my kinsman hath wronged him in his 
wife; and true it 1s that Reynard could boast her favour seven years 
before friend Isegrim did wed her. But if my uncle, out of courtesy, 
did pay her attentions, what is that to him? he took her for better and 
worse ; nor ought he to complain of any foregoing transaction not be- 
longing to him, Wisdom, indeed, would have concealed it ; for what 
credit can he get by the slander of his own wife, especially when she 
is not aggrieved ? 

“ Next comes Kayward the hare, with his complaint in his throat, 
which seems to me a mere trifle. If he will learn to read and sing, and 
read not his lesson aright, who will blame the schoolmaster for giving 
him alittle wholesome correction? for if the scholars are not sometimes 
beaten and chastised, depend upon it, they will never learn. Lastly, 
Curtise complains that he had stolen a pudding with infinite pains out 
of the window, at a season when victuals are scarce. Would not silence 
better have become such a transaction? for he stole it: ‘Male quesisti, 
et male perdidisti ;’ it was evil won, and evil lost; and who shall dare 
to blame Reynard for the seizure of stolen goods from a thief? It is 
reasonable, that he who understands law and can discern equity, being 


“ The moral says, vice is never without an advocate, Be a man ever so abandoned, be is 
sure to fitid one or other to plead for him, especially where there is wealth or greatness to boast 
on the side of the offender, or any alliance of blood to those in favour, as wppears in the care 

the goat pleading for the fox, First, because he was of kin; next, he was ich, and able to 

nt his designs; and venig may Be observed the sopivapes hy the adv ate, who 
excuses the fox’s faults with a new form of penitence, clogking the evils, than which fothir 
sooner brings a good man to believe and to forgive.—O/d Eng. Com. 
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also of high birth as my kinsman is, should do justice to the law, Nay, 
had he hanged up the hound when he took him in the fact, he could 
have offended ngne but the king in doing justice without leave. Yet, 
out of résipect to his majesty, he did it not, though he reaps small thanks 
for lis Iabour; thus subjected te the vilest calumnies, which greatly 
affect him, For my uncle is a true and loyal gentleman, nor can he 
endure falsehood : he does nothing without the counsel of the priest, 
and I assert, that since our lord the king proclaimed peace, he never 
dreamed of injuring any man. He lives like a recluse; only eats one 
meal a day, and it is now a year since he tasted flesh, as I have been 
truly informed by some of his friends who saw him only yesterday. He 
has moreover left hi8 castle Malepardus, and abandoned his princely 
establishment, confining all his wishes to a poor hermitage. He has 
forsworn hunting, and Scattered abroad his wealth, living alone by alms 
and good men’s charities; doing infinite penance for his sins, so that 
he is become pale and lean with praying and fasting, for he would fain 
be with God.”* 

Thus while Grimbard stood preaching, they perceived coming down 
the hill towards them, stout Chanticleer the cock, who brought upon a 
bier a dead hen, whose head Reynard had bitten clean off, and it was 
brought before the king to take cognizance thereof. 


CHAPTER III, 


WOW CHANTICLEER THE COCK COMILAINED OF RIYNARD THE FOX. 


[HAN TICLEER marching foremost, hung his wings and smote 
his feathers piteously, whilst on the other side the bier went 
two of his fairest hens, the fairest between Holland and Arden. 

Ikach of them bore a straight bright buining taper, for they were 
sisters to Coppel that lay dead upon the bier; and as they marched, 
they cried, “ Alack, alack! and well-a-day ! for the death of Coppel, our 
sister dear.” Two young pullets bore the bier, and cackled so heavily 
and wept so loud for the death of Coppel, their mother, that the very 
hills echoed to their clamour. On reaching the presence of the king, 
Chanticleer, kneeling down, spake as follows: “ Most merciful, dread 
lord, the king ! vouchsafe, I do beseech you, to hear and redress the 
injuries which the fox Reynard hath done me and my children, whom 
you here behold weeping, as well they may. For it was in the beginning 
of April, when the weather was fair, I being then in the height of my 
pride and plumage, sprung from great stock and lineage, with eight 
valiant sons and seven fair daughters by my side, all of whom my wife 
had brought me at a single hatch, all of whom were strong and fat, 


* When wicked men cannot compass their designs by other means, they study deceits ahd 
shift to entangle their enemies. Among these they find none more powerful than the cloak of 
on, with which they impose upon the easy faith of the simple, and lead them into dangers 
which there ig no pe but shipwreck. Thus the foolish cock lent ear again to thie aly 
fox, and the silly sheep go to the shearing and again, We may also gather, that {~~ 
an ¢vil moan may be‘now and then excused for some of his faults, yet still he is not ii! 
astepe discovery at last.—O7 Lug. Comn 
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strutting in a yard well fenced round about. Here they had several 
sheds, besides six stout mastiff dogs for their guard, which had torm the 
skins of many wild beasts; so that my children felt secure from any evil 
that might happen to those more cxposed to the snares of the world ; 
but Reynard, that false and dissembling traitor, envying their happy 
fortune, many times assailed the walls in such desperate manner, that 
the dogs were obliged to be loosed, and they hunted him away. Once, 
indeed, they overtook and bit him, making him pay the price of his theft, 
as his torn skin bore witness. Nevertheless he escaped, the more the 
pity ; but we lived more quietly some time after; until at last he came 
in the likeness of a hermit, and brought me a letter to read. It was 
sealed with your majesty’s royal seal; and in it I round written that you 
had proclaimed peace throughout all your realm, and that no manner of 
beasts or fowl were longer to injure one another. Reynard affirmed that, 
for his own part, he was become a monk, a cloistered recluse, and had 
vowed to perform daily penance for his sins. He néxt showed me and 
counted his beads ; he had his books, and wore a hair shirt next to his 
skin, while in a very humble tone he said, “ You see, Sir Chanticleer, 
you have never need to be afraid of me henceforward, for I have vowed 
never more to eat flesh. I am now waxed old, and would only remem- 
ber my soul: I have yet my noon and my evening prayers to say; I 
must therefore take my leave.” He departed, singing his credo as he 
went, and I saw him lie down under a hawthorn. These tidings made 
me exceedingly glad: I] took no further heed, but chuckling my family 
togetker, I went to ramble outside the wall, a step I shall for ever rue. 
For that same devout Reynard, lying under the bush, came creeping 
between us and the gate ; then suddenly surprised one of my children, 
which he thrust-into his maw, and to my great sorrow bore away. For 
having tasted the swectness of our flesh, neither hunter nor hound can 
poe us from him. Night and day he continues to watch us with such 

ungry assiduity, that out of fifteen children he hath now left me only 
four unslain. Yesterday, my daughter Coppel—here lying dead upon 
her bier, her body being rescued by the arrival of a pack of hounds, too 
late, alas !—hath fallen, after her mother, a victim to his arts. This is 
my just complaint, which I refer to your highness’s mercy to have 
compassion upon, and upon my many slaughtered children.” 

Then spake the king: “ Sir Grimbard, hear you this of your uncle, 
the recluse? Hfe seems to have fasted and prayed with a vengeance ; 
but if 1 live another year he shall dearly abide it. For you, Chanti- 
cleer, your complaint is heard, and shall be repaired. We will bestow 
handsome obsequies upon your daughter dead, laying her in the earth 
with solemn dirge and worship due. This done, we will consult with 
our lords how to do you right, and bring the murderer to justice.” 

Then began the Placedo Domine, with all the verses belonging to it, 
too many to recite; the dirge being done, the body was interred, and 
over it was placed a fair marble stone, polished as bright as glass, upon 
which was inscribed the following epitaph in large letters: “Coppel, 
Chanticleer’s daughter, whom Reynard the fox has slain, lieth here 
interred !—- Mourn, reader, mourn! for her death was violent and 
lamentable.” 
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The monarch next sent for his lords and wisest counsellors, to con- 
sult how best this foul murder committed by Reynard might be pun- 
ished. In the end it was concluded that he should be sent for, and 
without any extuse be made to appear before the king, to answer these 
charges, and the message be delivered by Bruin the bear. The king 
gave consent, and calling him before him, said, *‘ Sir Bruin, it is our 
pleasure that you deliver this message; yet inso doing, have a good eye 
to yourself; for Reynard 1s full of policy, and knows well how to dis- 
semble, flatter, and betray. He has a world of snares to entangle you 
withal, and, without great exercise of judgment, will make a mock and 
scorn of the most consummate wisdom.” 

“ My lord,” answered Sir Bruin, “let me alone with Reynard; I am 
not such a truant to discietion as to become a mock for his knavery.” 
And thus, full of jollity, the bear took his depaiture to fetch Reynard. 
if his return be as jovial, there 1s no fear of his well speeding.* 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW BRUIN THE BAR SIED WITH KFYNARD THE FOX 


HE next morning away went Sir Bruin the bear in quest of the 
fox, armed against all kinds of plots and deceit whatsoever ; 
and as he went along through a dark forest in which Reynard 

had a by-path which he used when he was out hunting or being hunted, 
he saw a high mountain, over which he must pass to reach Malepardus. 
Fo: though Reynard had many houses, Malepardus 1s his chief and 
most ancient castle, and there he resorted both for defgnce and pleasure. 
When Jhiuin at length canie to the place, he found the gates close shut , 
at which, afte: he had knocked, sitting upon his tail, he called aloud, 
“Sir Reynud, are youat home’ Iam Bruin, your kinsman, sent by 
the king to summon you to court, to answer the many foul accusations 
laid at your door. Huis majesty hath taken a gieat vow that if you fail 
to appear to the summons, your hfe shall answer for your contempt, 
and your whole goods and honours become confiscated to the crown. 
Therefore, fair kinsman, be advised by your friend, and come with me 
to court, in order to shun the fate that will otherwise overtake you ” 
so said the beat. Reynard, who was Jying nea: the gate, as was his 
custom, basking in the sun, hearing these words, departed into one of 
his holes, Malepardus being full of many imtricate and curious apart- 
ments, through which he could pass in case of danger or for objects of 
prey, where he determined to commune with himself awhile how best 
he might counterplot, and biing the bear into disgrace, while he added 
to his own credit, for he detested the beai , and at last coming forth, 
said, “Is it you, dear uncle Biuin? you ate eaceeding welcome, and 


* The kang’s answer to Su Brock shows the danger of excusing bad actions for their pene 
disclosed redound to the defenders shame In the monanch we may see the effects of a go 
disposition, as expressed in the honours and 1ites of burial bestowed upon Coppel, which 1s 
some alleviation Bs the grief of her relations lhe bears eagerness to bring the fox shows 
the pleasure of a malicious man about to be employed against his enemy, and how frequently 
Stich al] hopes miscarry —Latract sso O 1 on Conn 
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excuse my delay in saying so: but the truth ts, that when you began to 
speak I was saying my vespers, and devotion must not be neglected 
for any worldly concerns. Yet I believe he hath done you no good 
setvice, nor do I thank him who hath sent you hither, along and weary 
journey, in which your sweat and toil far exceed the worth of the labour 
performed. It is certain, that had you not come, I had to-morrow at- 
tended the court of mine own accord. As it is, however, my regret is 
much diminished, because your counsel just at this time may turn to 
my double benefit. Alas! uncle, could his majesty find no meaner a 
messenger than your noble self to cmploy in these trivial affairs? ‘Truly 
it appears strange to me, especially since, next his royal self, you are of 
greatest renown, both in point of blood and ricl¥es. For my part, I 
would that we were both at court, as I fear our journey will be exceed- 
ingly troublesome. To say truth, since my entird abstinence from flesh, 
I have lived upon strange new meats, which have very much disagrced 
with me, and swelled my body as if it was about to burst.” “ Alas! 
dear cousin,” said the bear, “what kind of meat can it be that makes 
you soill??) * Uncle,” he rephed, “what will it avail you to know ? 
The food was simple and inean: we poor gentry are no lords, you 
know, but are glad to eat from necessity what others taste for mere 
wantonness, Yet not to delay you, that which I cat was honeycombs, 
large, full, and very pleasant. But, impelled by hunger, I ate so very 
immoderately that I was afterwards infinitely distempered.” “Ay!” 
quoth Bruin; “honeycombs, do you say? Jlold you them in such 
slight respect, nephew? Why, sir, it is food for the greatest emperors 
in the world. Help me, fair nephew, to some of these honeycomb)s, and 
command me while I live; for only a small share I will be your servant 
everlastingly.”* «6 You are jesting with me, surely, uncle;” replied the 
fox. “Jest with you !” cried Bruin; “beshrew my heart, then; for I 
am in such serious good earnest, that for a single lick of the same you 
shall count me among the most faithful of your kindred.” “ Nay, if you 
be,” returned Reynard, ‘I will bring you where ten of you would not be 
able to eat the whole at a ncal. This I do out of friendship, for I wish 
to have yours in return, which above all things I] desire.” “ Not ten of 
us!” cried the bear, “not ten of us! it is impossible; for had I all the 
honey between Hybla and Portugal, Ll could eat the whole of it very 
shortly myself.” ‘Then know, uncle, that near at hand there dwells a 
husbandman named Lanfert, who is master of so much that you could 
not consume it in seven years, and this, for your love and friendship’s 
sake, I will put into your possession.” Bruin, now mad for the honey, 
swore that for one good meal he would stop the mouths of all Reynard’s 
enemies. Smiling at his easy credulity, the latter said, “If you would 


* In this encounter is expressed the dissimulation of two wicked persons plotting each 
other’s ruins; in which, though the most wily obtain the advantage at first, the just cause 
prevails in the end. In the bear’s voracity fr honey we see the ill effects of a louse appetite, 
omitting, for the sake of a moment’s pleasure, more important business. In the baits held 
out by the fox is shown the triumph of policy, holding out such temptations as are adapted 
to the character and the occasion. ‘Thus the pour bear is not only wounded and in danger of 
his life, but made a laughing-stock to hi» enemies; while the cruelty practised on him by the 
pecr'e displays» the fate of a bad man caught in his own snares, when each and ail of those he 
1a8 injured are eager to step forward and have a blow at him, in order to revenge themselves 
tor his old offences.—-A.xtract from Enclish Comm. 
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wish for seven thn, uncle, you shall have it;” and these words pleased 
the bear so much, and made it so pleasant, that he could not actually 
stand for laughing. ‘ Well,’ thought the fox, “this is good fortune ; 
though I will asguredly lead him where he shall laugh more in reason.” 
He then said, “ Uncle, we must lose no time, and I will spare no pains, 
such as I would not undertake for any of my kin.” The bear gave him 
thanks, and away they went together, the fox promising as much honey 
as he could carry, but meaning as many stripes as he could undergo. 
At length they came to Lanfert’s house, the sight of which made the 
bear caper for joy. This Lanfert was a stout brawny carpenter, who 
the other day had brought into his yard a large oak, which he had 
begun to cleave, and, struck into it two wedges, so that the cleft lay a 
great way open, at which the fox rejoiced, as it was just what he wished. 
Then, with a smiling cguntenance, turning to the bear, “ Behold now,” 
he said, dear uncle, and be careful of yourself; for within this tree is 
contained so mu@h honey, that if you can get to it you will find it 
immeasurable ; yet he cautious, good uncle, and eat moderately. The 
combs are sweet and goed, but a surfeit is always dangerous, and may 
prove troublesome on your journey, which I would not for the world, 
as no harm can happen to you but must redound to my dishonour.” 
“Concern not yourself for me, faith! nephew Reynard; Iam not such 
a fool but I can temper my appetite if I can only get at the honey.” 
“True, I was perhaps too bold to say what I did, my best uncle; so I 
pray you enter in at the end, and you shall there find what you want.” 
With all haste the bear entered the tree with his fore feet forward, and 
thrust his head into the hole quite over the ears. When the fox saw 
this, he instantly ran and pulled the wedges out of the tree, so that the 
bear remained locked fast. Neither flattery nor angernow availed the 
bear, for his nephew had got him in so fast a prison, that it was im- 
possible to free himself by any manccuvre. What profited him his 
great strength and valour now? ‘They only served to irritate and annoy 
him; and deprived of all relief, he began to howl and bray, to scratch 
and tumble, and inake such a noise, that Lanfert came running hastily 
out of the house to see what was the matter. He held a sharp hook 
in his hand, and while the bear lay tearing and roaring in the tree, the 
fox cried out in scorn, “He is coming, uncle! I fear you will not like 
the honey; is it good? Do not eat too much; pleasant things are apt 
to surfeit, and you will delay your journey back to court. If your belly 
be too full, Lanfert will give you drink to digest it.” Hlaving said which, 
he set off towards his castle again. Lanfert, finding that the bear was 
taken fast, ran to his neighbours and desired them to come. The 
tidings spreading through the town, there was neither man, woman, 
nor child but ran to see; some with one weapon and some with another, 
goads, rakes, and broom-staves, and whatever they could Jay hands on. 
The priest bore the handle of a large cross, the clerk had holy water, 
and the priest’s wife, Dame Jullock, brought her distaff, as sbe hap- 
pened to be spinning: nay, the old beldames came that had never a 
tooth in their heads, Hearing the approach of this army, Bruin tell 
ito great fear, there being none but himself to withstand them; and 
as they came thundering down upon him, he struggled so fiercely that 
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he contrived to get his head out of jeopardy by leavin# behind the best 
part of the skin, along with his ears, insomuch that never age beheld 
a more foul ugly beast; for the blood covered his face and hands, 
leaving his claws and skin behind him, so that he cold hardly move 
oersee. It was an ill market he came to, for in spite of this torment 
Lanfert and his crew came upon him, and so belaboured him with 
staves, and hooks, and rakes, that it might well be a warning to every 
one taken in misery, showing how the weakest must evermore go to 
the wall. This Bruin cruelly experienced, every one venting their fury 
upon his hide, even Houghlin with his crooked leg, and Ludolf with 
the long broad nose; the one armed with a leaden mall, and the other 
with an iron scourge. None lashed so hard as, Sir Bertolf with the 
long fingers, and none annoyed him more than Lanfert and Ortam, one 
being armed with a sharp Welsh hook, and the second with a crooked 
staft heavily leaded at the end, with which he used to play at stab-ball. 
There was Burkin and Armes Ablequack, Bane the priest with his 
cross-handle, and Jullock his wife. All these so belaboured the poor 
bear that his life was in extreme jeopardy; he sat and sighed sadly 
during the massacre, but the thundering weight of Lanfert’s fierce blows 
was the most crucl to bear; for Dame Podge, at Casport, was his 
mother, and his father was Marob, the staple-maker, a passing stout 
man when he was alone. From him Bruin received such a shower of 
stones, at the same time that Lanfert’s brother wielded him a savage 
blow upon the pate, that he could no longer see nor hear, but made a 
desperate plunge into the adjoining river, through a cluster of old wives 
standing by, many of whom he threw into the water, which was broad 
and deep, among whoin was the parson’s wife. Sceing her floating 
there like a sea-mew, the holy man left off striking the bear, crying 
out, “ Help, oh, help! Dame Jullock is in the water! 1 absolve the man, 
woman, or child that saves her, from all their sins and transgressions, 
past and to come, and I remit all penance.” Jiearing this, all left the 
pursuit of the bear to succour Dame Jullock, upon wluch Bruin cut the 
stream with fresh strength, and swam away. The priest only pursued 
him, crying in great rage, “ Turn, villain, turn, that I may be revenged 
upon thee!” But the bear, having the advantage of the stream, heeded 
not his calling, for he was proud of the triumph of having escaped from 
them. He bitterly cursed the honey tree, and more bitterly the fox, 
who had not only betrayed him, but made him lose his hood from his 
face and his leather gloves from his fingers. In this condition he swam 
about three miles down the stream, when he grew so very weary that 
he was obliged to seek a landing. The blood trickled down his facc; 
he sighed, and drew his breath so short that it seemed as if his last 
hour was come. 

Meanwhile the fox, on his way home, had stolen a fat pullet, and 
running through a by-path to elude pursuit, he now came towards the 
river with infinite joy. For he never doubted but the bear was slain, 
and he therefore said, “ My fortune is made, for my greatest enemy at 
the court is dead, and no one can suspect me.” But as he spoke, look- 
ing towards the river-side, he espied the bear lying down to ease his 
grievous wounds. At this sight Reynard’s heart misgave him, and he 
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railed bitterly against Lanfert the carpenter, cursing him for a silly 
fool, that did not know how to kill a bearinatrap. “ What madman,” 
he cried, “would have lost such good venison? so fat and wholesome, 
gand which lay taken to his hand. <A wise man would have been proud 
of the fortune which thou, like a fool, hast neglected.” Thus fretting 
and chiding, he came to the river, where he found the bear covered with 
wounds, which Reynard alone had caused. Yet he said in scorn as he 
passed, “ Monsieur, Dieu vous garde!” “QO thou foul red villain!” 
said the bear to himself, ““what impudence can equal thine?” But 
the fox continued his speech. “* What, uncle, have you forgotten every- 
thing at Lanfert, or have you paid for the honeycombs you stole? I 
would rather pay for them myself than that you should incur any dis- 
grace. If the honey was good, you may have plenty more at the same 
price. Good uncle, tell me before I go, into what order you mean to 
enter, that you wear this new-fashioned hood? Will you be a monk, 
an abbot, or a fria@t? He that shaved your crown secms also to have 
cropt your ears ; your forclock is lost, and your leather gloves are gone, 
Fie, sloven! go not bare-headed! They say you can sing peccave 
rarely.” These taunts made Bruin mad with rage; but because he 
could not take revenge, he was obliged to let him talk on. At last, to 
avoid him, he plunged again into the river and landed on the other side, 
where he began to meditate how best he might reach the court ; for he 
had lost both his ears and his talons, and could scarcely walk. Yet of 
necessity he must move forward, which he could only do by setting his 
buttocks upon the ground, and tumbling his body over and over. In 
this manner he first rolled about half a mile, then rested, and’ rolled 
another half-mile, until by dint of perseverance he tumbled his way to 
court. Witnessing his strange method of approach, aynumber of cour- 
tiers gazed upon him as a sort of prodigy, little deeming that it was the 
famous Sir Bruin the bear. 

The king hunself was the first who recognized him, and he said, 
“Ttis Sir Bruin my servant: what villains have wounded him thus ? 
Where can he have been, that he could contrive it--to bring his death 
as it were back with him? let us hear what tidings he has got.” “O 
my dread sovereign lord the king.” cried out the bear, “I have to com- 
plain grievously. Behold how I am massacred ; a massacre I humbly 
beseech you to revenge on that false malignant Reynard, who hath 
wrought me this foul disgrace and slaughter, merely because I have 
done your royal pleasure in conveying him a summons to court.” His 
majesty then said, “‘ How durst he do this thing? Now, by my crown 
I swear, I will take such revenge as shall make the traitor tremble, 
and remember the foul deed.” So forthwith the king summoned his 
whole council, and consulted how and in what way to proceed most 
efficaciously against the wily fox. At length, after much discussion, it 
was unanimously concluded that he should be again summoned to 
appear and answer his transgressions in person. The party now 
appointed to execute the summons was Tibert the cat, being equally 
recommended for his gravity and his wisdom; an appointment like- 
wise well pleasing to the king. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HOW THE KING SENT TIBERI THE CAT FOR REVYNARD THE FOX, 


|IIEN the king called for Sir Tibert the catfand said, “Sir 
Tibert, you shall go to Reynard and summon him the second 
time, and command him to appear and answer his offences ; 
for though he be crucl to other beasts, to you he is courteous. Assure 
him if he fail at the first summons, that I will take so severe a course 
against him and his posterity, that his example shall terrify all offen- 
ders.” Then said Tibert the cat, “ My dread lord, they were my foes 
which thus advised you, for there is nothing I can do that can force 
hin to come or to tarry. I do beseech your inajésty send some one of 
greater power: I am small and feeble ; for if noble Sir Bruin, who was 
so strong and mighty, could not compel him, ‘what will my weakness 
avail?” The king replicd, “It is your wisdom, Sir Tibert, that I em- 
ploy, and not your strength: many prevail with dH, when violence 
returhs home with labour lost.” “ Well,” said Tibert, “since it is your 
pleasure, it must be accomplished, and Heaven make my fortune better 
than my heart presages !” 

Tibert then made things in readiness and went to Malepardus.* In 
his journey he saw come flying towards him one of St. Martin’s birds, 
to whom the cat cricd aloud, “ Hail! gentle bird! I beseech thee turn 
thy wings, and fly on my right hand.” But the bird, alas! flew on the 
left side, at which sight the cat crew very heavy, for he was well skilled 
in augury, and knew the sign to be ommous. Nevertheless, as many 
do, he armed himsclf with better hopes, and went to Malepardus, 
where he found the fox standing before the castle gates, to whom 
Tibert said, “ Health to my fair cousin Reynard. ‘The king by me 
summons you to the court, in which if you fail or delay, there is nothing 
that can prevent your sudden and cruel death.” The fox answered, 
“ Welcome, dear cousin Tibert. I obey your command, and wish the 
king my lord infinite days of happiness. Only let me entreat you to 
rest with me to-night, and accept such cheer as my simple house afiords, 
To-morrow as carly as you will we will proceed towards the court, for 
] have no kinsman whom I trust so ncatly as yourself. ‘There came 
hither the other day that treacherous knight Sir Lruin, who looked 
upon me with that tyrannous cruelty, that I would not for the wealth 
of an empire hazard my person with him; but with you, dear cousin, I 
will go, were a thousand diseases eating up my vitals.” ‘Tibert replied, 
“You speak like a noble gentleman, and it will now perhaps be best to 
move forward, for the moon shines as bright as day.” “ Nay, dear 
cousin,” said the fox, “Ict us take day before us, so that we may 
know our fricnds when we mect ; the night is full of dangers and sus- 

* By sending the cat to bring the fox, is expressed the care of ministers, who when they have 
been deceived Ly the pride and ostentation of such as they did employ and thought discreet, 
they become more careful in selecting truly wise men, capable of circumventing the wisdom 
oftheir enemies by still superior shill. In the cat’s unwillingness to go, 1s shown how averse 
a wise man is to meddle in dangerous matters, especially when they have sense to see that 
the party with whom they aie about to deal is more thau their match, Yet, when authority 
will employ them, it becomes their duty to obey, and to effect what they are able. Aztract 
Strom Old Eng, Cont, 
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icions.” “Well,” said the other, “1f 1t be your pleasure, I am content. 
hat shall we eat?” Reynard said, “ Truly, my store 1s small the best 
1 have 1s a honeycomb too pleasant and sweet what think you of it 
yourself?” Tuibert replied, “it 1s meat I little care for, and scldom eat 
I had rather have a single mouse than all the honey in Curope” “A 
mouse, dear cousin?” said Reynard , ‘ why, here dwells hard by a priest, 
who has a barn so full of mice, that I believe half the wains in the parish 
would not carry them away” ‘ Then, dear Reynard,” cried the cat, “do 
but you lead me thither, and mike me you servint for ever” “ But,” 
said the fox, “do you love mice so much 1s that comes to?” “ Beyond 
expression I do,” quoth the other ‘a mouse 1s bette: than any venison, 
o1 the best cites ona ptince’s trble Conduct me thercfore thither, 
and command me afterwards in any of yom attuts Tad you slun my 
father, my mother, and all my hin, I would ficely fo1g ve you now,” 
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HOW TiIBKIT THE (Al WAS LE LIVEL TY }BYNATD Ht TON 


J URELY,’ said Reynard, “you do but just '? “No, by my hfe,” 
replied the cat “ Well, then, 1f you be in eainest, I will so 
contiive this very night, that you shall hive your fill” ‘ Is 

it possible?” sud the cat. “Only follow me,’ said Reynard, “I will 
bring you to the plice presently ” So away they went with vl speed 
towaids the priests birn, well fenced about with 1 mud wall, where, 
but the nicht before, the fox hid bioken in, and stolcn in exceeding fat 
pullet from the jolly priest Now the pricst was so angiy, that he had 
set a trap before the hole to catch the thief at his neat conung, which 
the fox well knew, and therefore he sud to the cat, §Sn Tibcrt, here 
isthe hole ceepin It will not take 1 mmute before you find more 
mice than you ate able to devour heir you how they squcak? But 
come bick when you are full, and I will wat here for you, thit we may 
then proceed together tow uds cout Stry not long, tor 1 hnow my 
wife is expecting us” “ But think you I may svfely enter in at this 
hole?” inquned the cat “these priests ire very wily and subtle, and 
often conceal them snires very close, miking the rish fool sorely re- 
pent.” “Why, cousin Tibert, sud Reynud, ‘are you turning coward? 
What, man, fear you a shidow?” Quite ashamed, the cat sprang 
quickly in, and was ciurht fist by the nech in the gin He tried to 
leap back, which only biought the snaie closer, so thit he was half 
Strangled, and struj led and cricd out piteousl, Reynaid stood be- 
fore the hole and he ud all, at wluch he Sic uth, rejoiced, and ced in 
scorn, Cousin Tibet, love you mice? LT hope they are fit for you 
Sake Did the priest or Mutinct know of you feastin’, | } now them 
so well, they would bring you siuce to your meat very quichl, Whit! 
you sing at your meat ts thit the cout fishion now? If so, I only 
wish that Isegrim the wolf hoic you company, that all my fricnds 
might feast together ” 

Meanwhile the poot cat was fast, ind mewed so sadly, that Martinet 
leaped out of his bed and ciied to his pcople, “ Up, up! for the thief 
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is taken that caught our hens.” At these words the priest unluckily 
rose, awaking his whole household, and crying, “The fox is taken ! the 
fox is taken!” Not half dressed, he handed Te wife the sacred taper, 
and running first, he smote Tibert a blow with a huge staff, while many 
others followed his example. The cat received many deadly blows} 
for the anger of Martinet was so great, that he struck out one of the 
cat’s eyes, which he did to please the priest, intending to dash out the 
poor Tibert’s brains ata blow. Jcholding death so near, Sir Tibert 
made a desperate effort, and jumping between the priest’s legs, fastened 
there in a style which caused him the most excruciating pain. When 
Dame Jullock his wife saw this, she cried out, and swore in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, and withal cursed the gin, which she wished, along 
with its inventor, at the devil. 2 

All this while Reynard stood before the hole, and secing what passed, 
laughed so excessively that he was ready to bur&t ; but the poor priest 
fell down in a swoon, and every one Ieft the cat in order to revive the 
priest. During this last scene, the tox set off back avain to Malepar- 
dus, for he beheved that it was now all over with Su Tibert. But he, see- 
ing his foes so busy about the priest, began to gnaw his cord, until he 
bit it quite asunder. He then leaped out of the hole, and went roaring 
and tumbling hke his predecessor, the bear, back to the court. Before 
he reached it, it was wide day, and the sun being risen, he entered the 
king’s court ina most pitiful plight. For his body was beaten and 
bruised to a jelly, owing to the fox’s craft; his bones were shivered 
and broken, one of his eyes lost, and his skin rent and mangled. This 
when the king beheld, he grew a thousand times more angry than be- 
fore. Tle summoned his council, and debated on the surest means of 
revenging such injuries upon the head of the fon. After long consult- 
ation, Grimbard'tthe goat, Reynard’s sister’s son, said to the rest of the 
king’s council, “ Good, my lords, though my uncle were twice as bad 
as he is represented, yet there is remedy cnough against his mischiefs, 
and it is fit you do him the justice due to a man of his rank, by sum- 
moning him a third time, and then it will be time to pronounce hin 
guilty of all that is laid to his charge.” “ But,” said his majesty, ® who 
will now be found so desperate as to hazard his hands, his ears, nay, his 
very life, with one so tyrannical and irrehgious?” “ Truly,” answered 
the yoat, “if it please your majesty, | am that desperate person, who 
will venture to carry the message to my most subtle kinsman, if your 


highness but command ine.” 
mmr me 


CHAPTER VII, 


HOW GRIMBARD THE GOAT WAS SINE 10 PID THR FOX A THIRD TIMER TO THR 
KINGS COL KI," 


3 HEN said the king, “Go, Grimbard, for T command you; yet 

take goud heed of Reynard, tor he is subtle and malicious.” 

Grimibard thanked his majesty ; and so taking his huinble 

* In the mission of the goat is shown the policy of employing the vicious man’s weapons 

against himself, When he can be prevailed upon by no other means, it iy most. politic to send 

ane of his own kindred, as cunning as himself, who, by the display of affection and argument, 

maywin him over; as affection is known to be a prevailing orator,~—Aatract from Old Eng. 
Coss, 
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leave, he went t# Malepardus, where he found Reynard, and Ermelin 
his wife, amusing themsclves with their children. [laving first saluted 
his aunt and uncle, he said, “Take heed, fair uncle, lest your absence 
from court causqmore mischief than the offence deserves, Indeed, it 
is high time to appear, for delay brings only gteater danger and punish- 
ment. The compiaints against you are infinite, and this is your third 
summons. Your wisdom may therefore tell you, that no hope of mercy 
can longer remain for you and yours: within three days your castle 
will be beleagured and demolished, your kindred made slaves, and you 
yourself reserved for a public example. Do, my dear uncle, then, I 
beseech you, recall your better wisdom, and return with me forthwith 
to the court. I doubtnot but your discretion will find words to excuse 
you; for you have surmounted many wonderful perils, and brought 
your foes to shame, whilst the innocence of y our cause hath often borne 
you spotless from the tribunal.” Reynard answered and said, “ Ne- 
phew, you say trug I will be advised, and go with you; not to answer 
for offences, but because | know that the court stands in need of my 
counsel, Nor do I doubt the king’s mercy if I can once gain his ear, 
though mine offences were double, and my sins as ted as scarlet ; for 
I know the court cannot stand without me, and that his majesty shall 
truly understand. ‘Though | know I have many enemies, yet it troubles 
me not, for my innocence shall confound their inquiries, and they shall 
learn to their cost that, in high matters of state and policy, Reynard 
cannot be dispensed with. They may hatp upon injuries as long as 
they please, but the pith of the affair must rest upon my ielation, Their 
envy made me leave the cowt; for though their shallow wits cannot 
disgrace me, their multitudes may at last oppress me. Still, nephew, 
I will go with you to the court, and beard my enemies to their face, for 
T will not hazard the welfare of my wife and clildien Sy opposing the 
king, he is two powerful ; and though he do me great injury, | will ever 
bear it patiently.” Llaving thus spoken, he turned to hi, wife, and said, 
* Dame Ermelin, take care of my childien, espectally Reynikin, my 
youngest boy, for he has much of my love, and J] hope he will follow 
in my steps. Rossel toa promises well, and I love them both truly. 
Therefore have an cye upon them, and if I] should cscape, doubt not 
but my love shall requite you.” At these word, Fimelin wept, and 
could not say farewell, and her children howled to see them mother’s 
sorrow ; for them Jord and provider was gone, and Malepardus left un- 
victualled. 


CHAPTLE VIII. 


HOW REYNARD We HEV ide EL CAP TE ABD THE GOAT” 


WIEN Reynard and Grimbaid bad procecdcd some way on then 
journey, the former stopped and said, “Par nephew, blame 
me not if I sayy heat is very heavy, for my ble as in gieat 

jeopardy. Would that to blot out my manifold sims and cast otf so 


+ 


* When evil nien fall into dangers they ae alway sto Ciba By ato he w of peni- 
tence, they try to move pity in all who cannot pencnate the folds cithen huavery nd deceit 


*” 
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reat ‘a birden, I-might here repent and'be shriven By you. 1 know 

‘on are-holy ; and having received pehance for my sin, my soul will be 
mone quiet within me.” Grimbard bid him proceed. “ Then,’ said the 
fox,“ Confitebor tidi, pater” “ Nay,” interrupted the Brock, “if you 
will shrive to me, do it m English, that I may understand you.” “Then,” 
resumed Reynard, “I have grievously offended against all the beasts 
that live, and especially against mine uncle Bruin the bear, whom I lately 
almost massacred, and Tibert the cat, whom I no less cruelly ensnared 
in agin. I have trespassed against Chanticleer and his children, and 
have devoured many of them. Nay, the king has not been safe from 
my malice, for I have slandered him, and not respected the name of 
the queen. I have betraycd Isegrim the wolf, while I called him uncle, 
though no part of his blood ran in my veins. I made him a monk of 
Esinane, where I became also one of the order, only to do him open 
mischief. I made him bind his foot to the bell-rope to teach him to 
ring; but the peal had like to have cost him his life, the parishioners 
beat and wounded him so very sorely. After this I taught him to catch 
fish; but he got soundly beaten for it, and beareth the stripes to this 
moment, I led him into a rich priest’s house to steal bacon, where he 
ate so much, that, unable to get out where he came in, I raised all the 
town upon him ; and while the priest ran from table, I seized upon a 
fat fowl, while the priest and his people were busy cudgelling the sides 
of Isegrim. At last the wolf fell down as if he had been dead, and they 
dragged his body over rocks and stones until they came to an old ditch, 
where they threw him in. There he lay groaning all night, and how 
he ever got thence I know not. Another time I led him to a place 
where I told him there were seven cocks and hens perched together all 
in excellent conglition, and hard by stood a false door, upon which we 
climbed. I said that if he could contrive to creep in, he should have 
the fowls. Isegrim with much joy went laughing to the door, and push- 
ing forward, he said, ‘ Reynard, you deceive me, for here is nothing.’ 
‘Then, replied I, ‘uncle, they must be farther in; and if you will have 
them, you must venture for them.’ At this the wolf going a little farther, 
I gave him a push forward, so that he fell down into the house with 
such an infernal noise and clatter, that all who were asleep in the house 
awoke, and cried out, ‘What dreadful noise was that? what has fallen 
from the trap-door?’ So they rose, one and all, lighted a candle, and 
eeryin him, took such measures that they wounded him almost to death. 
Thus I brought the wolf into many hazards of Ins life, more than I can 
well remember ; but ] will repeat them to you hereafter, as they occur 
tome. I havealso most grievously offended against Dame Ersewinde 
his wife, of which I much repent me, as it was highly to her discredit,” 
* Uncle,” said Grimbard, “you make your shrift imperfect ; 1 hardly 
phderstand you.” “Pardon me, sweet nephew ; but you know I dis- 


Thus, however bad, they coutrive to keep a good name, and impose upon the good opinion of 
the public. By the absolution given to the fox is seen how soon an honest simplé man may 
be brought to believe a hnave’s penitence, and how ready he is to forgive upon any signs of 
contrition. The fox taking the goat round by the monastery, and seizing upon the capon, shows 
that where vice has become habitual, it will still continue to break out, in spite of all the 
hypocrisy employed to ccnceal it. A knave will be a knave notwithstanding all persuasion 
arid good counsel to the contiary,—d¢rtract from Old Hing. Commun. 
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like casting aspefsions on women ; it is simply that she liked me, and 
preferred my company to that of Isegrim. Thus I have told you all 
my wickedness ; and now order my penance as shall seem best.” Now 
Grimbard, being oth learned and wise, broke a switch from a tree, and 
said, “ Uncle, you shall three times strike your body with this rod ; then 
lay it down upon the ground, and spring three times over it without 
stumbling or bending your legs. This done, you shall take it up and 
kiss it gently, in sign of your meekness and obedience to your penance, 
when you will be absolved of your sins committed to this day; for I 
pronounce you a clear remission.” At this the fox was exceedingly 
glad, and then Grimbard said, “See that henceforth, uncle, you do 
good works; read yowr psalter, go to church, fast, and keep vigils all 
holydays ; give alms, and abandon your sinful life; avoid theft and 
treason ; so that by doing these things, no doubt you shall obtain mercy 
from the king.” All these the fox promised, and so they went journey- 
ing together towards the court. 

Not far from the roadside there stood a dwelling of holy nuns, where 
many geese and capons were seen wandering without the walls. As they 
were conversing, the fox gradually drew Grimbard out of the right path, 
and finding the pullets pricking near the barn, among which was a fine 
fat capon that had strayed a little way from the rest, he made a sudden 
spring and caught him by the feathers, which flew about his ears; yet 
the capon escaped. At this sight Grimbard cried out, “ Accursed 
wretch ! what would you do? will you for a silly pullet again fall into 
all your sins?” ‘To which Reynard answered, “Pardon me, dear 
nephew; but [ had forgotten myself: I do entreat your forgiveness, 
and my eye shall not wander.” They then went over a little bridge, 
the fox still glancing his eye towards the pullets as if it were impossible 
for him to refrain ; for the evil was bred in his bones, and it stuck fast 
to his flesh ; his heart carried his eycs that way as long as he could see 
them. The goat, aware of this, again said, “ For shame, dissembler ! 
why wander your eyes after the fowls?” The fox replied, ‘ Nay, 
nephew, you do me wrong; you mistake my looks, for I was merely 
saying a paternoster for the souls of all the pullets and geese which I 
have slain before my piety interfered.” ‘“‘ Well,” said Grimbard, “it 
may be so, but your*glances are very suspicious.” Now, by this time 
they had regained the highway, and pushed on more speedily to the 
court, which the fox no sooner saw than his heart began to quake for 
fear. He knew too well the crimes he had to answer for; they were 
indeed infinite and heinous. 


CHAPTER IX, 


HOW THR FOX CAML TO THE COURT AND HOW HE FARED. 


is soon as the tidings spread, that Reynard the fox and his kins- 

man Grimbard were arrived at court, all ranks, from the highest 

to the lowest, prepared accusations against the fox. His heart 

omer within him, but his countenance was, as usual, calm and con- 

dent, and he bore himself as proudlv as before, His nephew attended 
Pann 
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idough the streets, snd he walked as gallantly into the court asdf 
#a been the king’s son, and free from every imputation whatsoéver. 
nm he came opposite the chair of state in which the king sat, he 
‘shopped, and said, “ Heaven long give your majesty glory and renown, 
above all princes of the earth, I assure your majesty that no mo 
ever a more faithful servant than I have been—than I now am, 
ahd so, in spite of my enemies, will die. For, my dread liege lord, I 
‘know that many are plowing ay destruction in this court, if they could 
prevail with your majesty; but you scorn the slanders of malice; and 
though in these days flatterers succeed in princes’ courts, it is not so 
with you, nor will they reap anything but shame for their reward.” 
But the king cut him short at these words,* and cried, “ Peace, trea- 
cherous Reynard! I know your dissimulation, and can expound your 
flattery, yet both shall now fail you at your need. Think you I will be 
taken with the music of smooth woids? No, it has but too often de- 
ceived me. The peace which 1 have proclaimed and sworn to, that 
have you broken!” And as the king was proceeding, Chanticleer cried 
out, “Oh, how I have lost the benefit of that noble peace!” “Be 
still, Chanticleer,” cried the king, “let me proceed. Thou devil among 
the innocent, with what face canst thou say thou lovest me, and seest 
all these wretched creatures ready to disprove thy words? yea, whose 
wounds yet spit bloody defiance at thee, and for which thy dearest life 
shall soon answer.” “Jz nomine Patris,’ cned the fox; “what, my 
dread lord, if Bruin’s crown be bloody, what is that to me? If your 
majesty employed him in a message, which he neglected, to steal honey 
at the carpenter’s house, where he got his wounds, am I to blame? 
If revenge he sought, why did he not take it himself? he is strong and 
puissant ; it wag not to be considered as my weakness. As for Tibert 
the cat, whom I received with all friendship, if he would steal into the 
iest’s barn against my advice, and there lose his eyes, nay, his life, 
in what have I offended? Was I Tibert’s keeper? or the guardian of 
the great bear? O my dread Jord, you may do your royal pleasure: 
notwithstanding my perfect inocence, you may adjudge me to die; 
for I am your poor vassal, and look only for your mercy. I know your 
strength and my own weakness ; my death would yield you small satis- 
faction, yet whatever your good will and pleasure be, that to me shall 
rove most acceptable.” 

While he thus spoke, Bellin the ram stepped forth, along with his 
ewe-dam Oleway, and besought the king to hear their complaint ; and 
next Bruin the bear with all his lineage, followed by Tibert the cat, 
Isegrim the wolf, Kayward the hare, Paulter the boar, and nearly all 
the other beasts of the court, who rose with one accord, crying for 
vengeance upon the fox, with such clamour that the king was induced 
to order the fox to be there secured and arrested. 














_ "Inthe Hon is here expressed the lawfulness of justice, and how terrible it is to every offender; 
in paxticulat, sth ee a the Fach ere of yet guilt git them, a fons bold Sot 
ment shows the impudence of old malefactors, who try to rail agaiust others; but trath an 
justice camog be hoodwinked. —Z.x. from Old English Comm.” 
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CHAPTER X, 


HOW ‘THE FOX WAS ARRESTED AND ADJUDGED TO DEATH. 


fPON this arrest a cabinet council was summoned, and every 

voice was in favour of Reynard’s execution; though he an- 

swered every accusation seriatim, with a wonderful degree ot 

art, to the admiration of all the court. Witnesses, however, were ex- 

amined, the proofs established; the fox was condemned and judgment 

recorded. He was to be hanged up by the neck till he was dead; at 

which sentence the fox cast down his head, all his jollity was fled, and 
no flattery or smooth words any longer availed. 

This being resolved, Grimbard his nephew, and several others nearest 
him in blood, unable to endure the sight of his death, took leave of the 
king and left the court. When the monarch saw so many gallant gen- 
tlemen depart, all smd and weeping, being near in blood and alliance 
to the prisoner, he said to himself, “It behoves me to take good counsel 
what I am about, for though Reynard has faults, he has many friends 
and more virtues.” As the king was thus pondering, Tibert said to Sir 
Bruin, “ Why are you so slow in the execution of your sentence, and 
you, Sir Isegrim? See you not there are miany bushes and hedges? it 
is near evening, and if the prisoner escape, his subtlety is so great, that 
all the art in the world will never again entangle him. If you mean to 
execute him, proceed quickly. It will be night before the gallows can 
be made.” At these words Isegrim exclaimed, suddenly recollecting 
himself, “There is a pair of gallows hard by;” at the same time he 
fetched a deep sigh. “ What, are you afraid, Sir Isegrim? or is this 
execution against your mind?” said Tibert ; ‘“remembgr, the hanging 
of both your kinsmen was his work. Had you now a proper sense of 
justice, you would hang him for the same, and not stand trifling thus.” 
Isegrim, half angry, answered, “ Your anger puts out the eye of your 
better reason; though if we had a halter that would fit his neck, we 
would soon dispatch him.” Reynard, who had Jong remained silent, 
said, “ Yes, I beseech you to shorten my pain. Sir Tibert has a cord 
strong enough, in which he himself was hanged at the priest’s house, 
when he got between the holy man’s legs and bit him so dreadfully. 
Besides, he can climb well: let him mount and be my executioner; for 
it would be a discredit both to Sir Bruin and Sir Isegrim thus to treat 
their own nephew.* Iam sorry I live to see it; but since you are re- 
solved to be my hangmen, play your paits and delay not. Go before, 
untle Bruin, and lead the way: follow me, Isegrim my cousin, and 
beware I escape not.” “You say well,” said Bruin, “it is the best 
counsel I ever heard you give.” 

So forth they went, and Isegrim and all his friends guarded Reynard, 
leading him by the neck and other parts of his body, at which usage 
the fox felt quite dismayed. Yet he said, meekly, “ Why put yourself 

* The violence of the bear, the wolf, and the cat, pursuing Reynard even to execution, shows 
the malice of great persons against their enemies. The fox's patience and mild teinper also 
shows that when men ace in extremity, they must make use of all their virtues, especially 


ire which most insinuates itself into men’s good opinion, and excites compassion ; while 
pedeicons bird violence only increase the Ko mans gop opin Jrom Old Eng. Comment. 











‘to. alb hid trouble, ny best kinsmati? “ Believe mie, I aould well entreat 
» ea Apryiveness’choagh you rejoice in my suiferingn Still I know, 


that did my aunt, your wife, see what was passing, she would not see 
“we this cruelly tormented, were it only for old affegtion’s sake. Bu 
Bo with me as you will; I must endure the worst; as for Bruin an 
Wibert, 1 leave my revenge to justice, and to you the reward of traitors. 
know my worst, fortune and death can come but ance. I wish it were 
already past, for to me it is no terror. I saw my brave father die, and 
how quickly he vanished! The worst of death is therefore familiar to 
me” “Then,” said Sir Isegrim, “let us make haste, for his curse shall 
not light upon me by delaying.” So he on one side, and Sir Bruin on 
the other, they led the fox to the gallows ; Tiber{ skipping before them 
with the halter. 

On reaching the place of execution, the king, the queen, and all the 
nobility took their place, to behold the fox die. Reynard, though full 
of sorrow and dismay, was still busy thinking how le might escape, and 
again triumph over his proud enemies, by drawing the king over to his 
party. “Though the king,” he said to himself, “be offended with me, 
as he has reason enough, Heaven knows, yet I may perhaps live to 
become his bosom friend.” Whule thus cogitating, the wolf said, “ Now, 
Sir Bruin, remember your injuries ; revenge yourself well, for the day 
is come we have so long looked for. Go, Tibert, and mount the gallows 
tree with the 1ope, and make a running noose, for you shall have your 
will of your enemy. Take heed, good Sir Bruin, that he eludes us not, 
and I will now place the ladder, when everything will be complete.” 
This being done, the fox spoke: “ Now well may my heart be heave: 
for death stands in all its naked horrors before my eyes, and I cannot 
escape. O my dread lord the king, and you my sovereign lady the 
queen, and all you, my lords and gentlemen, here assembled to see me 
die, I beseech you grant me this one charitable boon. Let me un- 

‘burden my heart before you, and cleanse my soul of its manifold sins, 
so that hereafter no man may be unjustly accused or executed for my 
secret misdeeds. This done, death will come moie easy to me,and the 
assistance of your prayers will lift my soul, 1 doubt not, to the skies,” 


CHAPTER XI. 


HOW REYNARD MADE HIS CONFESSION BEFORE THE KING, 


[LL now took compassion on the fox, and beseeched the king to 
grant his request ; which was done. And then the fox spake: 

“Help me, Heaven! for I see no man here whom I have not 
offended, Yet this was not from evil inclination ; for in my youth I 
was accounted as virtuous as any breathing. I played with the lambs 
all day long, and took delight in their pretty bleating. But once in my 
lay I bit one, and the taste of its blood was so sweet, that ever since 
Fcould not forbear, This evil humour drew me into the woods among 
the goats; where, hearing the bleating of ‘the young kids, I slew one, 
ahd after two more, which made me so hardy, that I began to murder 
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geese and pullete, Thus my crime growing by habit, the fancy so pos- 
sessed me, that all was fish that was a a in my net. In the winter 
season I met with Isegrim, as he lay under a hollow tree, and he un- 
unfolded unto me how he was my uncle, and laid the pedigree down 
so plain, that from that day forth we became companions. A friend- 
ship I have reason to curse ; for then, indeed, began the history of our 
thefts and slaughters. He stole the great prizes and I the small; he 
murdered nobles and I the meanest subjects ; and in all these actions 
his share was ever the greatest. When he caught a calf, a ram, ora 
wether, his voracity would hardly afford me the bones to pick. When 
he mustered an ox or a cow, he first served himself, his wife, and all 
his family, nothing remaining, I say, for me but the bare bones. I 
state not this as having been in want, it being well known that I have 
more plate, jewels, and coin than twenty carts would carry ; but only 
to show his vile ingratitude.” When the king heard him speak of this 
infinite wealth, hisgheart grew inflamed with avarice ; and, interrupting 
the prisoner, he said, “ Reynard, where is that treasure you speak of ?” 
The fox answered, ‘‘ My lord, I will gladly inform you; though it be 
true the wealth was stolen, and had it not been so stolen it would have 
cost your seed his life, which Heaven long preserve.” The queen 
here started, and said in great dismay, “‘ What are these dangers you 
speak of, Reynard? I do command you to unfold these doubtful 
speeches, and to keep nothing concealed that affects the life of my 
dread lord; go on.” 

The fox, with a sorrowful countenance replied, “O my dread 
sovereign lady, I would that 1 might now die, did not your commands 
and the health of my own soul so prevail with me, that I must dis- 
charge my conscience, and yet speak nothing but what I will make 
good at the hazard of damnation. ‘rue it is, that the Bing was to have 
been cruelly dispatched by his own people: yea, 1 must confess, by 
some of my nearest kindred, whom 1 would not accuse, did not the 
health of my soul and my fealty to the king command me to do so.” 
The king, much perplexed at this discovery, said, “ Can it be true, 
Reynard, what you say?” The fox answered, “Alas! my dread lord, 
you see the case in which I stand—how small a sand is left in my poor 
glass torun. I will dissemble not : what dissembling can avail me, if 
my soul perish?” and saying this he trembled and looked so pitifully, 
that the queen took pity upon him. She humbly besought the king for 
the safety of his royal person to take compassion on the fox, and to 
command all his subjects to hold their peace till he had revealed all 
he knew. This was done, and the fox proceeded as follows: “Since 
it is the pleasure of my dread lord the king, and that his royal life lies 
in the balance with my present breath, I will freely unfold this foul and 
capital treason, sparing no guilty person for any respect whatsoever, 
however high in greatness, blood, or authority. Know, then, my dread 
lord, that my father, by accident turning up the carth, found King 
Ermetick’s treasure, an infinite and incalculable mass of riches, with 
which he became so vain and haughty, that he looked down upon all 
the beasts of the forest with contempt, even upon his kinsmen and - 
¢ofnpanions, At length he caused Tibert the cat to go into the forest 
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Ardén to Bruin the bear, and to-rénder hin his horhave andl fealty ; 
eu 6, that if it would please him to be King, he must comi¢ inte 
Pianders, where my father received him nobly, Next he’ sent for his 
‘wite, Grimbard my nephew, and for Isegrim the wolfpwith Tibert the 
‘eat, These five coming between Gaunt and the village called Elfe 
they held solemn counsel for the space of one night, in which, instigate 
the devil, and confident m my father’s nches, it was concluded that 
your majesty should be murdered. They took a solemn oath to this effect 
in the following way: Sir Bruin, my father, Grimbard, and Tibert, 
laid their hands on Isegrim’s crown, and swore to make Bruin their 
king ; to place him in the chair of state at Acon, and set the imperial 
diadem on his head. That should any oppose the scheme, my father 
was to hire assassins that should utterly chase and root them out of 
the forests. Aftcr this it happened that my nephew Grimbard, being 
one day heated with wine, made a discovery of this damnable plot to 
Dame Slopard his wife, commanding her also to k@ep it secret. But 
she too, as women will, only kept 1t until she met with me, charging me 
td reveal it tono one! She moreover gave me such proofs of its truth 
as to cause the very hairs of my head to start upright, while my heart 
sank cold and heavy within me, like a piece of lead. Indeed, it led me 
to call to mind the story of the frogs, who complained to Jupiter that 
they had no king to govern them, and he presently sent them a stork, 
which ate and devoured them up, and by whose tyranny they became 
the most miserable of all creatuie. Then they cried unto Jupiter for 
tedress, but it was too late; for those that will not be content with 
their freedom, must consequently be suljected to thraidom.* Even so 
I feared it might happen to us; and 1 gtieved for the fate of your 
majesty, though, you 1espect not my sorrows. The ambition of the 
bear is sych that should the gove:nment come into his hands, the 
commonwealth would fall a sacrifice to his tyranny. Besides, I know 
your majesty is of that royal and lofty lineage, so mighty, gracious, and 
merciful withal, that it would have been a damnable cxchange, to have 
seen a ravenous bear sit in the throne of the royal hon; for in Sir 
Bruin and his whole generation there 1s more prodigal looseness and 
inconstancy than mn any beast whatsoever. I therefore began to medt- 
tate how { might foil my father’s filse and treacherous designs, who 
sought to elevate a traito: and a slave to the height of your imperial 
throne. I was aware that as long as he held the treasure, your majesty 
was in danger, and I grew exccedingly troubled and perplexed. So [ 
resolved, if possible, to find where the treasure was concealed; and I 
watched him night and day, in the woods, in the hedges, and in the 
open fields. To whatever spot my father turned his eyes, there was I, 
sure of detecting him one time or other in the fact. 
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* The fox's confession eg $a threefold subtlety . first, his pttiful narranve awakens the 
queen's compastion ; secondly, by arcusing his nearest finds and relatives, he obtained credit 
‘ov whet he advanced ; thirdly, by unplicating the mon urch’s life in the conspiracy, he alarmed 
the fears of the queen, and biought his encimes into disgrace ‘The whole contrivance shows 
that he who would obtain credit tor his story must first appeil to pity, and having obtained 
betel begin é9 perpetrate bis miscnef, wluch a wise man, hike the hon wall not give edr to. 
ut the queén’s perstiasions and his own avari¢é bhnded his better judgment, aad he gaye 
fn to the snare which the fox lad for him.—Extract 79 ont ofd Ling, Comme, 
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‘One day, asfl was lying flat down upon the ground, I spied him 
coming out of a hole, with a very thievish look ; he gazed round about 
him to see if hé was observed, and thinking the coast clear, he stopped 
up the hole withsand so even and smoothly that the most curious eye 
could discern no difference between it and the other earth. Then, 
where the pet of his foot remained, he stroked it over with his tail, 
and smoothed it with his mouth so that no person could perceive it. 
Indeed, that and many other subtleties I learned from him at that time. 
When he had thus finished, he went away towards the village about his 
private affairs, while I proceeded towards the hcle, and in spite of all 
his cunning I quickly found the entrance. Then I entered the cavern, 
where I found an innwmerable quantity of treasure; and taking Ermelin, 
my wife, along with me, we both laboured day and night in conveying 
it to another place, where we deposited it safe from every human eye. 
During the time we were thus employed, my father was in deep consul- 
tation with the re# of the traitors to compass his majesty’s death. It 
was concluded that Isegrim the wolf should traverse all the kingdom, 
and promise to all the beasts that would take wages, and acknowledge 
Bruin for their sovereign and defend his title, a full year’s pay before- 
hand. In this journey my father accompanied him, bearing letters 
patent signed to that purport, little suspecting that he was deprived of 
all the wealth with which to promote his scheme. When this negotia- 
tion was concluded between Elge and Soam, and a vast body of soldiers 
raised for action against the next spring, they returned to Bruin and his 
party, to whom they declared the many permis they had escaped in the 
dukedom of Saxony, where they were pursued by hounds and huntsmen. 
They next showed Bruin the muster-rolls, which pleased him exceed- 
ingly ; for here he found about twelve hundred of Isegaim’s lineage, all 
sworn for action, besides the bear’s kindred, the cats and the dassens, 
all which would be in readiness at an hour’s notice. All this I disco- 
vered from good authority ; and the plot becoming ripe for execution, 
my father went to the cave for his treasure. What wa; his infinite 
agony and trouble to find the place open and ransacked! He became 
desperate, and soon afterwards went to the next tree, and hanged 
himself, 

“ Thus, by my skill, Bruin’s treason was defeated, and for this I now 
suffer, while those two false traitors, Bruin and Isegrim, sit in the king’s 
privy council, with great authority, procure my disgrace, and trample 
me underfoot. I have lost my father in your majesty’s cause, and what 
stronger proof can be tendered of my loyalty? I have lost my life in 
defending yours.” 

The king and queen, indulging a hope of possessing these inestimable 
treasures, ordered Keynard down from the gibbet, and entreated him 
further to unfold its place of concealment. “What!” replied the fox, 
“shall I make my worst enemies my heirs? Shall these traitors, who 
take away my life and attempt your majesty’s, become possessed of the 
fortune I enjoy?” “Then,” said the queen, “fear not, Reynard, the 
king shall save your life, and you shall henceforth swear faith and true 
aljegiance to his majesty.” The fox answered, “ Sovereign lady, if the 
king, out of his royal nature, will give credit to my truth, and forgive 
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infertupting the queen, said, “Fair consort, will you believe the fox? 





‘Know that it is his chief excellence to lie, to steal, and to impose upon 
ermal But the queen said ay : 


Yet now, my deat lord, you may freely 
@ him; for however full of deceit he may have been in his pro- 
Sberity, you see he is now changed, Why, he accuses his own father, 
and Grimbard, his dearest nephew and kinsman! Were he dissembling, 
he might have laid his imputation upon other beasts, and not on thosé 
he loves best.” “Well, madam,” replied the king, “you shall, for this 
time, rule me. I will give free pardon to the fox, yet under this condi- 
tion, that if he be ever found tripping again, though in the smallest 
offence, both he and his shail be utterly rooted opt of my dominions.” 
The fox looked sadly when the king spake thus; withal he rejoiced 
within himself, and he said, “ Most dread lord, it were a huge shame 
in me, should I dare to speak any untruths in this august presence.” 
Then the king, taking a straw from the ground, pagdoned the fox for 
all the transgressions which either he or his father before him had com- 
mitted. No wonder the fox now began to smile, for life was most sweet 
to him ; and he fell down before the king and yueen, humbly thanking 
them for all their mercies, and protesting that he would make them the 
richest princes in the world. At these words the fox took up a straw, 
and proffering it the king, said to him, “ My diead lord, I beseech your 
majesty to receive this pledge of entire surrender unto your majesty of 
the great King Ermetick’s treasure, with which I freely present you out 
of my free will and pleasure.” The king received the straw, and smiling, 
gave the fox great thanks, at which the Jatter chuckled heartily to think 
of the grossness of the imposture. Tiom that day forward no one’s 
ceunsel so much prevailed with the hing as that of the fox; and con- 
fiding in this he®said, “ My gracious lord, you must understand that on 
the west side of Flanders there stands a wood called Husterloe, neat 
which runs a river named Cickenpit: this is a wilderness so vast and 
impassable, that hardly throughout the year there ciosses a man or 
woman over the place. In it I have hid this treasure, and thither I 
should wish your majesty and the queen to go; for I know of none 
besides your higlinesses whom I dare trust in so great a design. When 
your majesty reaches it, you will see two birchen tiees growing by the 
it, and there you shall find the treasure, consisting of com, precious 
jewels, and the crown which King Ermetick wore. With this crown 
Bruin the bear was to have been crowned, if his treason had succeeded 
according to expectation. There too you will find many costly stones, 
of which when you are possessed, then remember the love of your poor 
servant Reynard.” The king answered, “Sir Reynard, you must your- 
self help to dig up this treasure, for else I see 1 shall never find it, I 
have heard of such places as Paris, London, Acon, and Cullen, but 
Crekenpit I never heard of; therefore I fear you dissemble.” The fox 
blushed at these words ; yet with a bold countenance he said, “Is your 
cine still so doubtful of my faith? nay, then, I will approve my 
words by public testimony.” And with that he called forth Kayward 
the hare, commanding him to come before the Be queen, to alewer 
truly to such questions as he should ask him. e hare answered, * I 
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will answer truly in all things, though I die for the same.” Then Rey« 
nard said, “ Know you not where Crekenpit stands?” “Yes,” replied 
Kayward, “I have known it these dozen years ; it stands in a wood 
called Husterlgg, to be sure, amidst a vast and wild wilderness, where 
I have endured much torment both of hunger and cold. Besides, it was 
there where Father Simony, the friar, made false coin for the benefit of 
himself and his brethren; yet that was before I and Ring the hound be- 
came companions.” “ Well,” said the fox, “you have spoken sufficiently ; 
go to your place again.” Soaway went thehare. Then said the fox, “My 
sovereign lord the king, what is your opinion? am I worthy of your 
confidence or no?” The king said, “ Yes, Reynard, and pray excuse 
my suspicion ; it was my ignorance which did thee wrong. ‘Therefore 
make speedy preparation to accompany us tothe pit where this treasure 
lies.” The fox answered, “ Alas! my lord, do you imagine that I would 
not fain go with you, if I could venture without your dishonour, which 
I cannot do? Far you must understand, though it be to my disgrace, 
that when Isegrim the wolf, in the devil’s name, would needs grow re- 
ligious and play the monk, the portion of meat which was for six monks 
was too little for him alone. He complained so piteously, that, being 
my kinsman, I compassionated his case, and advised him to run away, 
which he did. For this reason I at present stand accursed and excom- 
municated under the pope’s sentence, and am determined to-morrow 
at sunrise to journey towards Rome, and from Rome I intend to cross 
the seas for Holy Land, and will never return again into my native 
country till I have done so much good, and so far expiated my sins, 
that I may attend on your majesty’s person with honour and reputation.” 
The king hearing this pious design, said, ‘“‘ Since you stand accursed 
by the censures of the Church, I must not have you about me; and 
therefore I will take Kayward the hare and soine others with me to 
Crekenpit ; only I command you, Reynard, as you value our favour, to 
clear yourself of his holiness’s curse.” “That is the reason, my lord, 
of my going to Rome; neither will I rest, night or day, till I have ob- 
tained absolution.” “ The course you take is good,” said the king ; “go 
on and prosper in your fair intent, and return home better than you 
went.” 


CHAPTER XII, 


HOW REVNARD TIE POX WAS HONOURED APO\E ALL BEASTS BY THR KING'S EXPRESS 
COMMANDS, 


lis soon as the conference was ended, the royal king mounted 
upon his high throne, raised in the form of a scaffold, made of 

fair square stone, and commanded thence a general silence 

among all his subjects. Every one was to take his place according to 
his birth or dignity in office, except the fox, who sat between:the king 
and the queen, The king then spoke: “ Hear all you noblemen, knights, 
gentlemen, and others of inferior quality! Sir Reynard, one of the 
supreme officers of my household, whose misdeeds had brought him to 
his final account, standing between those two quarrelsome mistresses. 
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lavi'and: justics,hath this day recovered ovr beet grétce and favour 
eth idone that noble and worthy Servite to the state, that both ny. 
Mf and siy queen are bound to him for ever. Henceforth I do com- 
nian all of you, upon pain and hazard of your dearew lives, that you 
Sanceforward fail not, from this day, to show all reverence and honour, 
hot only to Reynard himself, but to his whole family, wherever you 
y happen by night or day to meet with them. Nor let any one 
hereafter be so audacious as to trouble my ears with complaints against 
him, for he will no more be guilty of doing wrong.* To-morrow, very 
éarly, he sets out on a pilgrimage to Rome, where he means to purchase 
a free pardon and indulgence from the pope, and afterwards to proceed 
to the Holy Land.” Now, when Tisellen the raven heard this speech, 
he flew to Sir Bruin, Isegrim, and Tibert, and said, ‘ Wretched crea- 
tures! how are your fortunes changed! how can you endure to hear 
these tidings? Why, Reynard is now a courtier, a chancellor, nay prime 
minister and favourite : his offences are forgiven; artd you are all be- 
trayed and sold unto bondage.” Isegrim answered, “ Nay, it is impos- 
sible, Tissellen, nor can such an abuse be suffered.” “I tell you it can! 
Do. not deceive yourselves, it is as true as that I now speak it.” Then 
went the wolf and the bear to the king, but the cat refused, and was so 
sore afraid at what she heard, that to have purchased the fox’s favour 
once more, she would have forgiven not only the injuries she had 
received, but have run asecond hazard. But Isegrim, with much con- 
fidence and pride, appeared before the king and queen, and with the 
most bitter words inveighed against the fox ; and in so passionate and 
impudent a manner withal, that the king was roused to anger, and 
ordered both the wolf and the bear to be arrested for high treason. 
This was forthwjth done with every mark of violence and indignity; 
the prisoners were bound hand and foot, that they could not stir a limb, 
nor a step from the place where they were couched. For the fox having 
thus entangled them, he so far prevailed with the qucen as to obtain 
as much of the bear's skin as would make him a large scrip for his 
journey. This being put in force, he wanted nothing but a strong pair 
of shoes to defend his feet from the stones while he travelled. Again, 
therefore, he said to the queen, “ Madame, I am your poor pilgrim ; 
and if it would please your majesty but to take it into your considera~- 
tion, you will perceive that Sir Isegrim wears a pair of excellent long 
lasting ones, which would you vouchsafe to bestow upon me, I would 
pray for your majesty’s soul during my travels upon my charitable 
mission. Also mine aunt, Dame Ersewind, hath other two shoes, which 
would your majesty bestow upon me, you would be doing her little in- 
jury, as she seldom ventures abroad.” The queen replied, “Yes, Rey- 
nard, 1 believe you will want such shoes for your journey ; it is full of 
labour and difficulty, both respecting the sony hills and the gravelly 
highways. Therefore, be sure you shall have, though it touch their life: 
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the wolf the behr’s arrest we learn, that when men complain of ther wrongs 
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and accomplish your journey.” So Isegrim was taken, and his shoes 
apooi off in the most cruel manner. After being thus tormented, Dame 

rsewihd, his Wife, was treated in the same manner as her husband ; 
and had the cat been there, he would doubtless have experienced the 
same fate, in addition to the cruel mockery of the fox. The next morn- 
ing early Reynard caused his shoes to be well oiled, so as to make them 
fit well, and then he went before the king and. queen, and said, “ My 
dread lord and lady, your poor subject bows himself down before you, 
humbly beseeching your majestics to permit me to take my scrip and - 
staff according to the custom of pilgrims,”* The king then sent for 
Bellin the ram, and» commanded him to say solemn mass before the 
fox, and to deliver him his staff and mail; but Bellin refused, saying, 
“ My Jord, I dare not, for he is under the pope’s curse.” But the king 
said, “ What of that? have not our doctors told us that if a man com- 
mit all the sins i the world, yet if he repent, be shriven, do penance, 
and walk as the priests shall instruct him, that all is clearly forgiven 
him? and hath not Reynard done all this?” Bellin answered, “ Sire, I 
am loth to meddle with such points; yet if your majesty will protect me 
against the Bishopof Preudelor and against the Archdeacon of Loofwind, 
I will execute your commandment.” At this the king grew wroth, and 
said, “ Sir, I scorn to be beholden to you.” And when Bellin saw his ma- 
jesty so offended, he shook with fear, and ran quickly to the altar, and 
sang mass, using many ceremonies over the fox, who had little respect 
for them beyond his wish to enjoy the honour. When Bellin the ram 
had finished, he hung his mail round Reynard’s neck, made of the bear’s 
skin, and presented him with the staff. Thus equipped, Sir Reynard 
looked sadly towards the king, as if he had been loth tp go; he feigned 
to weep, though all his sorrow was that the whole court were not in as 
bad a predicament as the wolf and the bear. He took leave, with re- 
questing that each and every one would pray for his soul, as he would 
for theirs ; for in fact he was so sensible of his own kmavery that he 
was eager to be gone. The king said, “In truth, Sir Reynard, I am 
sorry we must part thus suddenly;” but the fox replied, “ There is no 
remedy, my lord. We ought not to be slow in fulfilling holy vows.” 

Then the king commanded all the lords present, except the bear and 
the wolf, to attend Reynard some part of his journey. Though he cut 
a very gallant figure, he was inwardly smiling at his own villany, while 
he affected the utmost demureness. For his enemies were now become 
his attendants,f and the king, whom he had most grossly deceived with 
wicked lies, now also accompanied him like his familiar friend. 

After proceeding some way, the fox said, “I beseech your majesty, 
trouble yourself no further ; consult your ease and the safety of your 
royal person; for you have arrested two capital traitors, who, should 
they recover their liberty, the danger would be great.” This said, he 

* In the cruel treatment of the wolf and bear is shown the malice of a wicked and trium- 
Pphant enamy, who pursues his advantage to utter ruin and destruction —Old Zing. Comer. 

t By the fox's hypocrisy is seen the dissinulation of worldly men, who assume the cloak of 
religion while perpetrating the worst deeds. His grand escort shows the flartery and base- 


hess of people layin ir services at the feet of a new favourite whom they had before 
apposed and despiet— tx. Jrom Old Eng. Cowie, 
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stood upod his hinder feet, and entreated the lord! beasts who were 
on company once more to pray for him; after wate he took leave 
ihe’ king with an exceeding sad and heayy countenance, Then turn- 
hg towards Kayward the hare and Bellin the ramgwith a smiling 
tenance, he said, “My best friends, must we part thus soon? 
‘Gurely you will not leave me yet, With you I was never offended: 
our conversation is agreeable to me; for you are mild, loving, and 
courteous, religious withal, and full of wise counsel, just as I myself 
was when I led the life ofa recluse. If you have a few green leaves 
and herbs, you are as well contented as with all the bread and fish in 
the world, for you are temperate and modest.” Thus with a profusion 
of the same flattering words he enticed these twe to acaompany him. 


“ CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW KAYWARD THE WARK WAS STAIN BY THR TOX, WHO SENT HIM BY THE RAM AS A 
IRFSFNT TO TNF RING 


|HE three friends journeyed on together until they came to the 
gates of Reynard’s own house. Then he said to the ram, “Pray, 

cousin, keep watch here without, while 1 and Kayward go in: 

I wish him to witness my pleasure at meeting my family.” Bellin said 
he would ; and the fox and the hare went into Malepardus, where they 
found Lady Ermelin sorrowing exceedingly for the absence of her hus- 
band. But when she saw him, her joy knew no bounds; and she ex- 
pressed her astonishment on beholding his mail, his staff, and his shoes. 
“Dearest husband,” she cried, “how have you fared?” Reynard then 
related his adventures at court, adding that he was going a pilgrimage, 
having left Rruin and Isegrim in pledge for him till his return. As for 
Kayward, he added, turning towards him, the king had bestowed him 
upon him to do with as he pleased, as Kayward had been the first to 
complain of him, for which he vowed deadly revenge. Hearing these 
words, Kayward was quite appalled, and tried to fly; but the fox had 
placed himself between him and the door, and soon scized him by the 
neck, Kayward cried to Bellin for help, but the fox had cut his throat 
with his sharp teeth before he could be heard. This done, the traitor 
and his family began to feast upon him merrily, and drank his blood 
to the king’s health. Ermelin then said, “I fear, Reynard, you mock 
me ; as you love me, tell me how you sped at the king’s court.” When 
he told her the pleasant story, how he had imposed upon the king and 
ueen with a false romise of treasures that did not exist, “ But when 
the king finds out the truth, he will take every means of destroying us ; 
therefore, dear wife,” said he, “there is no remedy: we must steal from 
hence into some other forest, where we may live in safety, and find 
more delicate fare, clear springs, fresh rivers, cool shades, and whole~ 
some air. Here there is no abiding; and now I have got my thumb 
out of the king’s mouth, I will no more come within reach of his talons.” 
* Vet here,” said his wife, “ we have all we desire, and you are lord over 
all you survey; and it is dangerous to exchange a certain good for 
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better hopes, Should the king besiege us here ever so closely, we have 
a thousand passages and side-holes, so that he can neither eatch not 
deprive us of our liberty. Why, then, fy beyond seas? but you have 
sworn it, and thay vexes me.” “ Nay, madam,” cried Reynard, “ grieve 
not at that: the more forsworn, the less forlorn, you know ; therefore 
I will be forsworn, and remain, in spite of his majesty, where I am. 
Against his power I will array my policy. I will guard myself well, in- 
somuch, that being compelled to open my stock, let him not blame me, 
af he hurt himself with his own fury.” 

Meanwhile Bellin stood waiting at the gate, exceedingly wroth and 
impatient ; and swearing both at the fox and the hare, he called loudly 
for Sir Reynard to come. So at last he went and said softly, “ Good 
Bellin, be not offended! Kayward is conversing with his aunt; and he 
bids me say, that if you will walk forward, he will overtake you ; for he 
is light of foot, and speedier than you.” “Truc; but I thought,” said 
Bellin, “that I hegrd Kaywaid cry for help.” ‘What! cry for help, 
forsooth? do you imagine he can meet with any injury in my house?” 
“No.” “But I will tell you how you were deceived. Happening to 
inform my wife of my intended pilgrimage, she swooned away, and 
Kayward, in gieat alarm, cried out, ‘ Bellin, come help my aunt; she 
dies! she dies !’” “ Then I mistook the cry,” said Bellin. “ You did,’ 
said Reynard ; “and now let us talk of business, good Bellin. You 
may recollect that the king and council entreated me to write, before I 
set out for the pilgrimage, upon some matters important to the state.” 
“In what shall I carry these papers most safely?” inquired Bellin. 
“That is already provided for you,” replied Reynard, “for you shall 
have my scrip, which you may hang round your neck; and take care 
of it, they are matters of great importance.” Then Reynard returned 
into the house, and taking Kayward’s head, he thrust # into the scrip, 
and enjoined the 1am not to look into it, as he valued the king’s favour, 
until he reached the court ; adding, that he might rest assured that his 
presentation of the letters to the king would pave the way to his great 
preferment. 

Bellin thanked the fos, and being informed that he had other affairs 
to impart to Kayward, set out on his journey alone. When he arrived 
at court, he found the king in his palace, seated amidst his nobility. 
The king wondered when he saw Bellin come in with the scrip made 
of Bruin’s skin, and he said, “ How now, Bellin! where is Sir Reynard, 
that you have yot his scrip with you?” “My dread lord,” said Bellin, 
“{f have escorted the noble fox to his castle, when after short repose, 
he desired me to bear certain letters to your majesty, of vast impost- 
ance, which he enclosed in his own scrip.” The king commanded the 
letters to be delivered to his secretary, Bocart, an excellent linguist, 
who understood all languages, that he might read them publicly. So 
he and Sir Tibert the cat took the scrip from Bellin’s neck, and opening 
the same, instead of letters, drew out the bloody head of Kayward! at 
which sight they cried out in huge dismay, “ Woe, and alas ! what 
letters call you these? O dread lord, behold! here is nothing but the 
head of poor murdered Kayward!” Secing this, the monarch cried, 
“Unhappy king that I am, ever to have given credit to the traitor fox!” 
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teinibled with fear. Then spake Sir Firapel opard, the king's 
nearest kinsman, and said, “ y is your masts thuf troubled? such 
gertow might become the queen’s funeral, I do beseech you assuage 
your anguish. Are not you king and master? are not all subject to 
your power?” The king replied, “Yes, cousin, but such mischief is 
beyond endurance. I am betrayed by a false villain, who has made me 
oppress my best friends and subjects, even those of my council and my 
ood: the stout Sir Bruin, and Sir Isegiim the wolf. Yet had I not 
heaped upon myself this foul dishonour, but for the queen’s tenderness, 
which wrought upon me, and for which I shall everfnore grieve.” “What 
of all this?” replied the leopard; “you are seated above all injuries, 
and one smile can salve the greatest wound upon your honour. You 
have power to recompense and to punish, and you can destroy or restore 
reputation as you please. What if the bear lost his*skin, the wolf and 
Dame Ersewind their shoes? you may in recompense, since Bellin 
has confessed himself a party to this foul murder, bestow him and his 
substance upon the party aggrieved. As for Reynard, we can go and 
pees his castle, and having arrested his person, hang him up by 
law of arms without further trial, and there is an end.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


HOW BELLIN THE RAM, AND HIS LINEAGE, WERE GIVEN UP TO THE BRAR AND THM WOLF, 


JHE kingeconsented to this motion, and dispatched Firapel to the 
prison where the bear and the wolf were in durance. “My 
lords,” he said, “I bring a free and general pardon from his 

majesty, as well as his good wishes and recognition of your injuries, 
As some recompense he is pleased to bestow upon you out of his 
princely bounty both Bellin the ram and his whole generation, with all 
they possess. These you are to hold with full commission to slay, kill, 
and devour them wherever you mect them, in woods, fields, or moun- 
tains, unul doomsday. The same power 1s granted you over Reynard 
and the whole of his lineage. Letters patent will shortly be forwarded 
to you, and Bellin now awaits your pleasure.” Peace being thus re- 
stored between the king and his nobles, Bellin was forthwith slain (the 
wolf following up his enmity to him and his race in perpetuity); and 
afterwards the king proclaimed a grand feast, which was held with alk 
due solemnity during twelve days. 

When these princely festivities, attended by the lords both of earth 
and air, had reached the eighth day, about high noon came Laprel the 
coney before the king and queen as they sat at feast, and with a la- 
mentable voice he said, “Great king, have pity on my misery, and 
attend my complaint of the force and murder which Reynard the fox 
had nearly committed as I passed by the castle of Malepardus. He 
stood outside his gates attired like a pilgrim, and thinking I might pass 
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spt SPREE way, saying his béads so devoutly; that I sahited 
Ps ae return me OP angwer, stretched out his right foot, and gave 
such a blow upon my neck, that J felt as if my head had been smitten 
Aga shy body ;,but yet I retained my senses sufficiently to start out of 
his claws, though very grievously hurt and wounded. One of my ears 
was left in his grasp ; and I trust you will no longer permit this bloody 

murderer to afflict your poor subjects.” 

While the coney was yet speaking, in came flying Corbant the rook, 
who, coming before the king, said, “‘ Great king, I beseech you vouch- 
safe to hear me. I went this morning with Sharpbeak my wife, to re- 
create on the heath, and there we found Reynard the fox laid on the 

round like a dead g¢arcase, lus eyes staring, his tongue lolling out of 

is mouth like a dead hound. Wondering at his strange plight, we 
began to touch him, and he seemed quite dead. Then went my wife 
aioe careful soul!) and laid her head to his mouth to see whether he 

rew any breath ;, but the foul villain, seeing the time, snatched her 
head.into his mouth, and bit it clean off. At that I shrieked out ‘Woe 
is me !’ when the foul murderer made a sudden rush at me with the 
most deadly_jntent, so that I was glad to escape by mounting into the 
air, whence I saw him devour my wife in so terrible a style, that the 
very thought is death to me as I repeat it.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


HOW THE KING TOOK COUNSEL FOR REVENGE, AND HOW REYNARD WAS PFORRWARNED 
BY GRIMBARD THE BROCK. 


JHEN he heard these complaints of the coney and the rook, the 
king’s eyes darted fire amidst the beams of his majesty, so that 
his countenance was dreadful and cruel to behold. At length 

he spoke : “By my crown and the truth I evermore owe to the queen 
my wife, I will revenge these outrages committed aga‘nst my dignity, 
until virtue shall again adore me, and the wicked shall die with the 
remembrance : his falsehood and flattery shall no more deceive me. 
“Ys this his journey to Rome and to the Holy Land? Are these the 
fruits of his scrip, and staff, and other ornaments becoming a devout 
pilgrim? Well, he shall find the reward of his treasons ; though it was 
all owing to the queen’s persuasion ; nor am I the first that has been 
deceived by that soft gender, since many great spirits have fallen through 
their enticements.” This said, he commanded all thenobles and wor- 
thies of his court to assist him with their counsel, how best to avenge 
the insults offered to the royal dignity, that every offender might know 
and feel the heavy price of his unjust actions. 
segrim and Bruin, hearing the king’s words, were greatly delighted, 
aiid _ d to satiate their full revenge upon Reynard; yet still they 
kept silence. The king observing them mute, as if all were afraid of 
giving their opinions, he began to hang his head. But the queen, after 
8 réverence, said, “ Sir, it is not the part of any excellent wisdom 
to believe or protest anything until the matter be made apparent ; 
pejther should the wise turn both their ears to any complaint, but re- 
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ceive one to entertain the defence of any one accuseds For matry tinies 
_ the accuser exceeds the accused in injury ; and therefore and? alteram 
réem > for it is only an act of justice. However I have erred, I had 
good ground for my persuasion, for whether good ormbad, you have to 
right to proceed against Reynard, except according to the laws.” When 
the queen had thus spoken, Firapel the leopard said, “ The queen hath 
spoken well, and therefore let Reynard take the benefit of the laws, and 
first let him be summoned. If he appear not before the end of the 
festival to submit to your mercy, then your majesty may proceed against 
him as it shall appear best.” 

Isegrim the wolf replied, “ Sir Firapel, for my own part, I think none 
of this assembly, so that it only be approved byemy lord the king, can 
presume to oppose your counsel, Yct this I dare maintain, that how- 
ever Sir Reynard may feign to clear himsclf faom these and a thousand 
other charges, yet I have that lodged in my bosom which shall approve 
that he hath forfeited his life. But in his absencé 1 will refrain from 
speech except in regard tu the treasure which he has informed his 
majesty lies at Crekenpit in Husterloc ; than which there never came 
falser words from the mouth of any creature, as the whole was a ma- 
licious lie to injure me and the bear, and obtain licence to ravage and 
destroy all that approach near his castle. Nevertheless, Iet everything 
be done in God’s name, most pleasing to his majesty, and to you, Sir 
Firapel; only I will say that if he had ineant to have appeared he would 
have been here long befoie, upon the summons of the king’s last mes- 
senger.” 

The king made answer, “1 will have no other summons but that of 
my people’s allegiance. Let all who respect mine honour equip them- 
selves for the war, and at the end of six days appear before me with 
their bows, guns, bombs, pikes, and halberds, some on horseback, some 
on foot, for I will besiege Malepardus instantly, and destroy Reynard 
and all his gencration for ever. This if any dislike, Ict him turn his 
back, that I may know him for my enemy.” And they all cried with 
one voice, “ We are ready to attend your majesty.” 

Grimbard the brock, hearing this determination, grew exceedingly 
sorry, and stealing out of the assembly, he ran with all possible speed 
to Malepardus, neither sparing bush nor brier, pale or rail; and as he 
went, he said to himself, “ Alas! my dear uncle Reynard, into what 
dangers hast thou fallen! only one step between thee and perdition ! 
Well may I grieve for thee, since thou art the top and honour of our 
house, art wise and politic, and a friend to thy friends when they stand 
in need of counsel; for thy sweet language can enchant all creatures, 
though it will no more avail thee.” 

With such lamentations Grimbard reached Malepardus, and found 
his uncle Reynard standing at the castle gate, eating two young pigeons 
which he had yen as they were first trying to fly. Beholding his 
nephew, he said, ‘‘ Welcome, my beloved Grimbard, the most esteemed 
of all my kindred ; surely you must have run very hard, for you sweat 
exceedingly. What tidings, man? how run the squares at court?” 

How?” replied Grimbard, “exceeding bad for you: you have forfeited 
your lfe, your honour, and estate. The king is up in arms, with horse 
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and foot innumerable, and Isegrim and Bruin are in greater favour with 
his majesty than Iam with you. It is high time you look to your safety ; 
their envy rages against you ; you are posted up as a thief and a mur- 
derer; besides, Laprel the coney and Corbant the rook have made 
heinous complaints against you; there is no escape from death? 
“Tush !” said the fox, “my dear nephew, if this be the worst, let it 
not alarm you. Come, let us be cheery and pleasant together. What 
if the king and all the court swear my death? you shall live to see me 
exalted above them all. Let them prate and jangle together in counsel ° 
till they are tired: what boots it? Without the aid of my wit and 
policy, neither the court nor the kingdom can long hold together. Fear 
nothing, nephew, but come along with me; I havea pair of fat pigeons, 
which are meat of pure and light digestion. There can be nothing 
better, when young and tender; for they may almost be swallowed 
whole, their bones are little other than blodd : come along, I say, and 
my wife will receive you kindly. When we have feasted, I will go with 
you to court, for if I can only get to speak before his majesty, I will gall 
some of my enemies yet. 1 have only to beg that you will stand by me 
as one kinsman ought by another.” “ Doubt it not,” replied Grimbard, 
“both my life and property shall be at your service.” “I thank you, 
nephew, and you shall not find me ungrateful.” “Sir,” said the brock, 
“trust boldly to this, when you appear to answer before the lords, not 
a hand shall dare to arrest you; for true it is, that you enjoy the favour 
of the queen.” ‘Then I care not a hair for their worst malice,” said 
the fox; “come, let us go to supper!” And they entered the castle, 
where they found Dame Ermelin and the family. ‘“‘ Nephew,” said the 
fox, “‘what think you of my children, Reynardine and Rossel? I hope 
they will do credit to our family. They promise well, I assure you, 
for one lately caught a chicken, and the other actually killed a pullet: 
they are both good duckers, and can deceive the lapwing and the mal- 
lard. JI can now trust them at a distance from me, and I shall soon 
finish my instructions how to escape gins, and to foil all their enemies 
so as to leave both hounds and huntsmen at fault. In fact, they are 
of the right stamp, nephew, and resemble me both in countenance and 
quality: they play grinning, entangle soothing, and kill smiling. This 
is the true nature of our blood, and in this they are perfect, which is a 
great pride and consolation to me.” 


CHAPTER XVI, 


HOW THE FOX, REPENTING HIS SINS, MARES HIS CONFESSION, AND IS ABSOLVED BY THE 
GOAT, 


IN CLE,” said the goat, “you may be proud you have such toward 
children, and I rejoice because they are of my blood.” After 
supper was concluded, the fox, willing to have time to reflect 

upon his new schemes, said, “I know your journcy must have made 
you weary, nephew ; you had better retire to rest.” And they all slept 
soundly except the wily cogitating fox. 
At the first dawn of day he arose, and proceeded with Grimbard 
3-2, 
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towards the court, after having taken an affectionate deave of his. wife 
and farnily. As they journeyed over the heath, Reynard said, “ Nephew, 
the accidents of this world are various and unavoidable : we are always 
subject, spite of the best concerted schemes, to the serokes of fortune. 
Since I was last shriven, I have committed many sins; therefore I be- 
seech you, let me make my confession before you, in order that I may 

ass with less trouble through my worst dangers. Then I confess, it 
is too true that I gave the bear a grievous wound in causing him to lose 
part of his hide. I stripped the wolf and his wife of their shoes. I 
appeased the king only with lies; for I feigned a conspiracy against 
his majesty’s life by Sir Isegrim and Sir Bruin, when no such idea ex- 
isted ; while the great treasure T reported at Husterloe was as fabulous 
as the rest. I slew Kayward, and betrayed Bellin to death; I wounded 
and killed dame Sharpbeak, the rook’s wife. « 

“Finally, I forgot to mention at my last shrift, a great piece of deceit 
which I committed ; but I will reveal it now. Onc®, as I went talking 
with Sir Isegrim the wolf, between Houthlust and Elverding, we beheld 
a goodly grey mare, grazing with a black foal by her side, which was 
quite fat and playful. Sir Isegrim, being almost dead for hunger, in- 
treated me to inquire whether the mare would sell her foal; to which 
the mare replied, that she would willingly for money. When I asked 
her the price, she said it was written on her hinder foot, and if I pleased, 
I might come and read it. Lut I saw into her design, and said, ‘Of a 
truth [ cannot read, neither do I desire to buy your foal; Iam only a 
messenger.’ ‘Then let the purchaser come,’ said the mare, ‘and I will 
give him satisfaction.’ So 1 went to the wolf and told him what the 
mare said, assuring him he might have a bargain, provided he could 
read ; for the price was written on the mare’s foot. ‘Cousin,’ quoth the 
wolf, ‘I can read both Latin and Greek, English, French, and Dutch. 
I have studied at Oxford, and argued with many doctors, I have heard 
many stately plays recited, and sat in the place of judgment. I have 
taken degrees in both the laws, and can decipher any kind of writing.’ 
Thus saying, the boasting blockhead proceeded to the spot, and en- 
treated the mare to Jet him read the price. She held up her hind foot 
very politely, newly shod with strong iron, and as the wolf was inspect- 
ing, smote him so exactly upon the forehead, that she threw him head 
over heels, and he lay in a dead swound as long as a man might have 
ridden a mile and better. This done, away trotted the mare with her 
colt, and left the poor wolf all bloody and wounded. When he came 
to himself, he howled like a dog: then I went to him, and said, ‘Sir 
Isegrim, dear uncle, how do you? have you eaten too much of the colt? 
Pray give me a small share, for I went on your message honestly. 
Surely you have outslept your dinner, good uncle! was it prose or rhyme 
you found written on the mare’s foot? I think it must have been a song, 
for I heard you sing: nay, you show your scholarship in all the arts, 

“¢ Alas!’ cried the wolf, ‘I am extremely ill hurt. Forbear to disdain 
me, Reynard, for the damned mare has an iron hoof upon her long leg, 
and I mistook the nails for letters ; verily, 1 think my skull is cloven, 
she has hit me such a cursed kick just as I was reading.’ ‘Ay, ay, 
uncle,’ cried I, ‘the most learned clerks are not the wisest men, you 
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know. Poor men Sometimes outstrip them in judgment, and the reason 
: you great scholars study so much, that you grow dull with over-much 
abour. 

* And now, fair rephew, I have unloaded my conscience, and delivered 
myself of as many of my sins as I can call to remembrance. I beseech 
you therefore, let me receive absolution and penance, and then come 
what may, I am thrice armed against all dangers and mischances at 
court.” Grimbard replied, “Your trespasses, Reynard, are great and 
heinous ; yet what is done is done; the dead must remain dead, so I 
freely absolve you, upon assurance of repentance; only the contempt 
you showed the king, in sending him Kayward’s head, will, I fear, lie 
heavy on your soul.” “Why!” said the fox, “he that will live in the 
world, seeing one thing, hearing another, and learning a third, is sure 
to meet with affliction. No man can touch honey, but will have to lick 
his fingers after. I often feel touches of repentance, but reason and 
our will are ever at fariance ; so that I often stop as if at my wits’ end, 
and cry out against my sins, feeling that I detest them. Yet soon the 
world and its vanities catch me again ; and when I find so many rubs 
and stumbling-blocks in my way, together with the example of rich and 
crafty prelates, I am taken fast, as it were in atrap. The world first 
enchants me, and then fills me with covetousness; so that what with 
my natural disposition, with the flesh and the devil, I have enough to 
do. If I gain ground one day, 1 lose my good resolution the next ; 
thus I assure you, nephew, I am sometimes a saint, and at others I am 
only for hell and wickedness. For I hear priests singing, piping, laugh- 
ing, playing, and making all kinds of mirth ; and I find their words and 
actions totally at variance. I'rom them I learn my lying, and from lords 
at courts my flattery ; for of a truth, lords, ladies, priests, and clerks, 
among all creatures use most dissimulation. It is an offence to tell 
great men the truth; and he that cannot dissemble, cannot live. I 
have often heard men speak truth; yet they always adorn it with false- 
hoods of their own. For lies will push themselves in a way, as it were, 
into our discourse, whether we will or no ; indeed, they come quite na- 
tural tous. Falsehood hath a pretty dress, which keeps always in the 
fashion, a fashion to flatter, to soothe, to threaten, to pray and to curse ; 
in fact, to do anything that may keep the weak in subjection; and those 
who do otherwise are thought simple. He that has learnt to lie and 
impose upon us without stammering, may do wonders : he may wear 
scarlet, grey, or purple, as he pleases: he shall gain both by the laws 
spiritual and temporal, and come off victorious in every scheme. There 
are many who imagine they can do it neatly, but their cunning fails 
them ; so that when they think they have secured the fat morsels, they 
slip to the next trenchers. Others are blunt and foolish, and for want 
of method mar all their discourses ; but he who can give his lie a fit 
and apt conclusion, can pronounce it without rattling, and make it like 
truth, fair and amiable, that is the man worthy of our admiration. But 
there is no att in speaking the truth ; it never makes the devil laugh : 
to lie well and with a grace, to raise up wrong above right, to make 
mountains out of mice, and build castles in the air; to make them 
juggle and look through their fingers; this, nephew, is an art valuable 
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beyond expression. Yet evermore at the close is suse to come misery 
antl affiiction ; though he who speaks always truth shall find most rubs 
in his way. There are so many, that it is well, nephew, that evety tres- 
aC ae its mercy, just as there is no wisdom but witat at times grows 
dn 


“ Uncle,” said the goat, “ of a truth, you are so wise, that you cannot 
fail in any purpose. I am delighted with your precepts, though they 
surpass my understanding. There is no longer need that you be shriven, 
for yourself may play both the priest and the confessor; such is your 
experience of the world, that it is impossible for any man to stand up 
against you.” 

With these and similar conversations, they held on their journey 
towards the court. Yet the fox’s heart, in spite of all his fair show, 
was sad and heavy, while the smiles of hope and confidence were 
in his face. He passed without any apparent agitation through the 
press of the court, even till he came into the king’# presence, while his 
nephew whispered him at his side, “‘ Bear yourself bravely, dear uncle, 
for fortune is ever enamoured of the brave.” “ You say true,” cried the 
fox, as he went on, casting disdainful looks on those whom he did not 
like, as much as to say, ‘‘ Here I am: what dare the proudest of you 
object against me?” He beheld many of his kindred whom he loved 
not, and many, too, who loved him. As soon as he was come in full 
view of the king, he fell down on his knees, and spoke as follows. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HOW REYNARD THE FOX MADE HIS DEFENCE BEFORE THE KING, AND THE KING'S 
€ ANSWER 


mea PAY that divine power from which nothing can be hidden save 
m7 8 «the lord my king, and iny sovereign lady the queen, and give 
them grace to know who has right and who has wrong, for 
there are many false shows in the world, and the countenance betrays 
not the heart. Yet I wish it were openly revealed, and that every 
creature’s trespass stood written on his forehead, although it cost me 
the uttermost of my substance ; or that your majesty knew me as well 
as I do myself, and how I devote myself early and late to your majesty’s 
service. To this I owe the malice of my enemies, who envy me your 
majesty’s grace and favour. I have indeed cause to cry shame upon 
those who have so deadly belied me, yet I know that my sovereign lord 
and lady will not be imposed upon by their malicious falsehoods. Your 
majesties will consider all things according to the right of your laws: 
it is only justice I look for, and desire that the guilty may feel the full 
weight of his punishment. Believe me, dear lord, it shall be seen 
before I leave your court, who Iam; one who, siete a he cannot flatter, 
will show his face with unshrinking eye and an unblemished forehead.” 

All that stood in the royal presence were amazed, and looked at each 
other, when the fox spoke so boldly. But the king, with a stately 
countenance, replied, “ Sir Reynard, I know you are expert in fallacies, 
but words will no longer avail you. I believe this day will be the last 
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of your glory ang your disgrace; therefore I will not chide you much, 
because I intend you shall live so short a time. The love you bear me 
has been shown to the coney and the rook; your reward shall be a 
short life on earsh. There is an ancient saying: ‘A pot may go long 
to the water, but will come home broken in the end ;’ and your crimes, 
though so long successful, shall now pay the penalty with death.” 

At these words Reynard was stricken with fear, and wished himself 
far away; yet he found he must put the best face upon it, whatever 
fortune might betide. He therefore said, “ My sovereign lord, it is 
but Justice that you hear me, in answer to my accusers, for were my 
faults more heinous than any can make them, equity calls for a hearing 
from the accused. I have done the state some service with my counsels, 
and may do so still. I have never deserted your majesty in emergen- 
cies, when others shrank from your side. If my enemies then utter 
slanders, have I not a right to complain? It was once otherwise, and 
time may bring ro@nd the old course, for the actions of good servants 
ought not to be forgotten. I see here many of my kindred and friends, 
who now make no account of me, but can venture to deprive you of 
the best servant you possess. Had I been guilty, should 1 have dared 
to have made my appearance thus voluntarily, in the very throng and 
press of my enemies? That would have been madness indeed, more 
especially when I was at full liberty; but, Heaven be thanked, I know 
my enemies, and dare cncounter them, innocent as] am. Had I not 
laboured under the censure of the Church, I would have sooner ap- 
peared; but when my uncle brought me the tidings, I was wandering 
sorrowfully on the heath, where I mct my uncle Martin the ape, who 
far exceeded any other priest in his pastoral duties, having been chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Cambrick these nine years. Seging me in such 
agony of heart, he said, ‘Why so heavy in spirit, dear cousin, and why 
is your countenance so sad? Think grief is easy to carry when the 
burden is divided among inany friends.’ 

“TY answered, ‘You say true, dear uncle: such is indeed my fortune ; 
not that I am guilty, yet sorrow is heaped upon me without cause. 
Those whom I ranked among my best friends accuse me, as you will 
hear. Lately, at the feast of Whitsuntide, when I was keeping fast: a 
time we must prepare our hearts, A¢ was estote parati, you know, in 
came Laprel the coney, and refreshed himself along with the children. 
My youngest son Rosscl came to take away what he left, for the nature 
of children is ever eating and craving, when the coney smote him on 
the mouth till his teeth bled. The little fool fell down in a swoon, on 
seeing which Reynardine, my eldest son, ran at the coney, caught him 
by the ears, and would questionless have slain him had I not come to 
his rescue. I then gave my son correction for his fault; but Laprel 
hastened to the king, and accused me of having sought to destroy hin. 
Thus am I unjustly accused and brought into danger—I, who have 
most occasion to accuse others, Not long after came Corbant the rook, 
flying to my. house with a sad noise, and on demanding what ailed him, 
he said, ‘Alas! my wife is dead. There wasa dead hare full of moths 
and, vermin, lying on the heath, of which she has eaten so much that 
the worms have gnawed her throat asunder,’ and having said this, away 
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he flew, and reported, forsvoth, that I had slain his wife’ though she flies 
in the air and I walk on foot. Thus, dear uncle, you see how I am 
slandered; but it is pethaps for my old sins, and therefore I bear it 
with more patience.’ Then my nephew the ape said, ®You shall go to 
court, and disprove their falsehoods,’ ‘Alas! uncle, I replied, ‘the 
archdeacon has laid me under the pope’s curse, because I advised the 
wolf to forsake his holy orders, when he complained that he was unable 
to endure that strict life and so much fasting. Of this advice I now 
repent me, since he has repaid my love with nothing but malice, and 
stirring his majesty against me with all the worst slanders he can invent. 
In fact, dear uncle, 1 am brought to my wits’ end; for as I must hasten 
to Rome for absolution, what injuries may happen to my wife and 
children in my absence, through the malice of such bloody-minded 
wretches as the wolf? Were I but quit of the pope’s curse 1 could go 
to court, and pleading my own cause, might turn their malice against 
themselves.’ : 

“¢ Then pray, cousin,’ replied the ape, ‘ cast off your sorrow, for Iam 
experienced in these matters, and know the way to Rome well, for I 
am called the bishop’s clerk; and I will hasten thither and enter a plea 
against the archdeacon, trusting, in spite of him, to bring you a well 
sealed absolution from the pope. Why, man, I have many great friends, 
as my uncle Simon and others, Pen-stout, Wait-catch, and the rest, all 
of whom will stand by me. Nor will I go unfurnished with money, for 
the law has no feet to walk on without money. A true friend is known 
in need, and you shall find me one without difficulty; so cast aside your 
grief, I say, and proceed to court, as I will now do on your behalf to 
Rome. Meanwhile I absolve you of all your sins and offences; and 
on reaching couet you shall meet there Dame Rukenard, my wife, her 
two sisters and our three children, besides others of the family. Salute 
them from me, and explain what has passed. My wife is prudent; I 
know her to be faithful, and, like me, she will never leave her friends in 
danger. Yet should your affairs require it, fail not to dispatch me 
tidings, and there is not an enemy, from the king and queen to the 
lowest of their subjects, not an enemy of yours but shall instantly be 
placed under the pope’s curse. Such an interdiction shall be issued 
against the whole kingdom, that no holy or royal duty shall be per- 
formed till you be restored to right and justice. 

“*¢ This, he continued, ‘rest assured I can easily perform, for his 
holiness is very old and little esteemed, while Cardinal Pare-gold bears 
ali the sway in the country, being young, and rich in many friends. 
Besides, he has a mistress of whom he is so greatly enamoured that he 
denies her nothing which she demands. This lady is my niece, and 
will do whatever I request her; so you may go boldly to the king, and 
charge him to do you justice, cousin, which I know he will, as he under- 
stands that the laws are made for the use of all men,’ 

** When I heard him speak thus, please your majesty, I smiled, and 
with great joy came hither to relate the truth, Therefore, if your 
majesty, or any lord within this court, can charge me with any trespass 
whatsoever, and prove the same by testimony, as the law reqitires, or 
will otherwise oppose himself to me person to person; grant me but a 
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day ahd equal lists, when I will maintain my innocence in combat, pro- 
vided he be my equal in birth and degree. This is alaw that has never 
been put aside, and I trust that in me, for me, or by me, it shall not 
now be%broken.¥ 

The whole of the assembly stood dumb and amazed at hearing these 
words, not expecting so much boldness. As for the coney and the rook, 
they stood so scared that they durst not speak, but stole away privately 
out of court. When they had gone a little way, they said, “ This 
devilish murderer hath such art in his falsehood that no truth has any 
chance of contending with it; it 1s far better for us to save ourselves 
while there is yet time.” 

Sir Isegrim the welf and Bruin the bear were very sad when they 
saw these two desert the court; while the king said, “If there be any 
who would impeach thé fox, let him step forth, and he shall be heard. 
Yesterday we were laden with complaints; where are they to-day ? 
behold, here is th® fox ready to answer for himself.” “ My sovereign 
lord,” said the fox, “absence makes impudent accusers bold, when the 
accused’s presence daunts them, as your majesty sees. Oh, what is it 
to trust to the malice of these cowards! and how soon they may con- 
found good men! As for me it matters not, only had they asked me 
forgiveness, I had quickly cast all their offences behind me, for I will 
never more complain of my enemies: my revenge I will safely confide 
to Heaven, and justice to your majesties.” Then said the king, “ Rey- 
nard, you speak well, if the inward heart resembles the outward show; 
but I fear your grief is not so great as you express it.” “It far surpasses 
it, sire,” replied the fox sorrowfully. “No!” quoth the king, “for I 
must charge you with one false treason. When I had pardoned all 
your sins and offences, and you promised to go a palgrimage to the 
Holy Land; when | had furnished you with scrip and staff, and all 
things requisite to the holy order, you showed your utter contempt of 
them by sending back with Bellin the ram the head of Kayward, a 
thing so wholly reflecting upon my honour, that no treason could be 
fouler. This you cannot affect to deny, for Bellin, my chaplain, at his 
death made known the whole transaction, and the same penalty which 
he then paid shall now fall to your share.” 

On hearing this sentence Reynard grew sore afraid, and scarcely 
knew what to say. He looked with a woeful countenance upon all his 
kindred who stood round him; his colour went and came, but none lent 
cither hand or foot to help him. The king then said, “O thou false 
dissembling traitor, why art thou thus struck dumb?” The fox, being 
full of anguish, heaved a deep sigh, as if his heart was breaking, so 
that all the beasts present except the wolf and bear truly pitied him. 
Dame Rukenard in particular shed tears, and being a great favourite 
of the queen, she took up the fox’s defence in so eloquent and pathetic 
a strain as to melt the hearts of all present, not excepting the king. 
The gueen then followed her favourite friend, the ape’s wife, until, 
observing the relenting mood of his sovereign, the fox, who had flattered 
himself with this result, proceeded to clench the nail and strike the 
iron while it was hot. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HOW REYNARD APOLOGIZED FOR KAYWARD’S DEATH, AND ANSWEREIQALL OTHER IMPUTA* 
TIONS, BESIDES RECOVERING THE KING’S FAVOUR BY AN ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN JEWELS, 


MI WEN Reynard again held up his head, and said, “Alas! my 
sovercign lord, what is that you said? Is good Kayward the 

- hare then dead? Where, then, is Bellin the ram? These are 
strange tidings ] hear. What did Bellin bring to your majesty at his 
return? For my part, I delivered him three rich inestimable jewels, 
which I would not have detained from your majesty for all the wealth 
of India. One of them was directed for my lord the king, the other 
two for my sovereign lady the queen.” “ Yet I received nothing,” said 
the king, ‘but the head of poor murdered Kayward, for which I exe- 
cuted my chaplain the ram instantly, as he confessed the crime to have 
been done by his advice and counsel.” ‘Can this Be true?” cried the 
fox; “ then woe is me, that ever | was born! the finest jewels that ever 
were possessed by any earthly prince are lost and gone. 1 had rather 
have died before your majesty should be thus defrauded, and I know 
that it will be the death of my wife; she will nevermore put trust in 
me.” “ Dear nephew,” cried the ape’s wife, “let them go; why sorrow 
thus after transitory wealth? If you will give us a description of them 
it will be just as good, and from that we may perhaps be able to find 
them. If not, we can order the magician Alkarin to consult his books, 
and search all the corners of the earth. Besides, whosoever detains 
them shall be cursed in all parishes until he shall restore them to the 
king’s majesty.” 

“ But whom,” gaid the fox, ‘‘ shall we trust in this corrupt age, when 
even sanctity itself walks masked and in disguise?” Then heaving 
another deep sigh to gild his dissimulation, he proceeded: “ Now 
listen, all of you belonging to my stock and lineage, for 1 will describe 
what these jewels were, ot which both the king and myself have been 
defrauded. The first of them, intended for his majesty, was a ring of 
fine and pure gold, and within it, next the finger, were engraven letters 
enamelled with azure, and labels containing three Hebrew names. For 
my own part, I could neither read nor spell them; but Abron of Trete, 
the excellent linguist, who knows the nature of all manner of herbs, 
animals, and minerals, assured me that they were those three names 
which Seth brought out of Paradise when he presented his father Adam 
with the oi! of mercy. Whoever shall wear these three names about 
him shall never be hurt by thunder or lightning, neither shall any kind 
of witchcraft have powcr to charm him; he shall not be tempted to any 
sin (would each of my enemies had one to wear!), neither wilt heat or 
cold ever annoy him. Upon it was enchased a most precious stone of 
three divers colours, The first, like red crystal glittering with fire, and 
that with such brightness, that if one had occasion to pene | by night 
the light thereof was as great as that at noonday, Their colour was a 
clear bdrnished white, the virtue of which would cure any blemish or 
soreness in the eyes; also by stroking the grieved part, all manner of 
swellings, headaches, or any sickness whatever, whether of venom, 
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weakness of stpmach, colic, stone, strangury, fistula or cancer, either 
outwardly applied, as before shown, or inwardly by steeping the stone 
in water and swallowing it. Again, as far as one bore it fasting, into 
whatever comp§ny the wearer went it would make him infinitely be- 
loved, and if he should be exposed naked in a vast wide field, against a 
hundred armed enemies, yet should he stand firm and come off with 
honour and victory. Yet he must be nobly bred and of no churlish 
disposition, as the ring confers no virtue upon any who is not a true 
gentleman. Now, all these virtues considered, I thought myself quite 
unworthy to keep it; therefore I sent it to you, my lord the king, know- 
ing you to be the most excellent of all living beings, and one on whom 
all a subjects’ lives depend, most fit to be guarded then by so rich a 
ewel. 

at This ring I found én my father’s treasure, and also a comb and a 
glass mirror, which my wife begged to have. They were both jewels 
of great worth, ai&l these were intended for the queen, because of the 
grace and mercy she extended towards me. The comb was made of 
the bone of a noble beast called Panthera, which lives between the 
greater India and earthly Paradise: he is so beautiful that he partakes 
of all the loveliest hues under heaven, and the smell of him is so sweet 
and wholesome that the very savour cures all intirmitics, He is the 
physician of all animals that follow him. He has one fair bone, broad 
and thin, in which, when slain, are contained the whole virtues of the 
animal; it can never be broken nor consumed by any of the elements, 
yet it is so light that a feather will poise it, and it will receive a fine 
polish. The comb then resembles fine silver, the teeth are small and 
straight, and between the great teeth and the small there is engraven 
many an image, very cunningly wrought and enamelleg about with fine 
gold. The field is chequered with sables and silver, and therein is con- 
tained the story how Venus, Juno, and Pallas contended for the golden 
ball upon Mount Ida, and how Paris was to present it to the fairest of 
them. 

“ Paris, at that time, was a shepherd, and fed his flocks along with 
CEnone on that hill; and first Juno promised that if he would bestow 
it upon her, she would make him the richest man in the world. Pallas 
said that if she might have it, he should become the wisest among all 
mortals, and the most fortunate against his enemies. But Venus said, 
‘What boots wealth, wisdom, or valour? art thou not Priam’s son and 
Hector’s brother, who sway all Asia—art thou not one of the heirs of 
mighty Troy? Give me the ball, and I will give thee the sweetest 
creature the world can boast, the fairest lady of all breathing; she 
whose like no sun shall ever more behold. Thus thou shalt be richer 
than with riches, and tower above all in pride. Thine will be wealth 
none can praise too much, since such beauty is that heavenly elixir 
which turns all things into delight.’ 

“Then presently Paris gave her the ball, confirming her the fairest 
among the goddesses ; and another place was figured, showing how he 
won Helen, and brought her to Troy, with the solemnity of the marriage, 
re honour of the triumphs, and all else appertaining to that grand 
story. . 
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“Now for the'mirror: it was not inferior to either of the preceding, 
for the glass was of such rare virtue that men might see and know 
whatever was done within a mile; whether the actions of animals or 
anything he should desire to know, Whoever gazed tiferein was cured 
of every malady ; and indeed so manifold were its virtues, that wonder 
not if I shed tears over its loss. The value of the wood far exceeded 
that of gold, greatly resembling the wood Hebenus, of which King 
Crampart made a horse, for love of the most beautiful daughter of King 
Morcadiges. This horse was so artfully constructed, that whoever rode 
on it might speed above a hundred miles in less than an hour; which 
Clamades the king’s son proved to his cost. Not believing in it, and 
being strong and lusty, he leaped upon the horse, wlfen Crampart turning 
a pin that was fixed in the bieast of the engine, it went through the 
palace windows like a shot, and carried him ten miles at least the first 
minute. At this mircle Clamades was much affrighted, and imagined, 
as the story goes, that he should never return again’ but what was at 
length his infinite joy, when he had learned to guide and manage the 
wonderful beast ! 

“Strange histories in gold and silver were deciphered on the wood 
with sables, yellow, azure, and cynope, all which colours were very curi- 
ously interlaid with each other, and the words under each history were 
so finely engraven and enamelled, that any man might read the whole 
story. In truth the world never produced a thing of greater worth, 
lustre, or pleasure. In the upper part stood a horse in his natural glory, 
fat, fair, and fiery, which vied with a stately hart that run before him. 
Finding he could not overtake the hart, at which he was filled with 
disdain, he went to a herdsman near at hand, and told him that if he 
would help him #0 take a hart, he should have the profit of it,—horns, 
skin, and flesh. Then the herdsman asked him what means he should 
use to get him. The horse said,‘ Mount upon my back, and I will 
bear you after him till we have tired him down.’ The herdsman ac- 
cepted the offer, and, bestriding the horse, pursued the deer. But he 
fled so fast, and gained so much ground, that the horse grew weary and 
bade the herdsman alight, for he would rest him awhile. ‘ No,’ the 
herdsman said, ‘I have a bridle on thy head and spurs on my heels; 
so thou art now my servant, neither will I part with thee, but govern 
thee as seems best to my pleasure.’ Thus the horse brought, himself 
into thraldrom and was taken in his own net; for no creature hasa 

eater adversary than its own envy, and many while aiming at the 

ownfall of others fall upon their own ruin. 

‘In another part was represented the story of my father and Tibert 
the cat, how they travelled together, and had sworn by their troth that 
neither for love nor hate would they desert each other. It happened 
as they were journeying along, they encountered hunters coming over 
the fields with a pack of hounds at their heels, from which they both 
fled apace. Then said the fox, seeing their lives in danger, ‘ Tibert 
whither shall we turn, for the hunters have espied us? for my part, { 
have a thousand wiles in readiness, and as long as we keep together 
we shall have no need to fear them.’ But the cat began to sigh, and: 
was’sore afraid. ‘Alas!’ he said,‘I have only one, ant that must help * 
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me at my need ;’ and with that he clambered up a tree, leaving my 
noble father in’the lurch ; who then fled with a whole kennel at his 
heels, and hunters crying, ‘ Kill the fox! kill the fox !’ 

‘Tibert also mocked my father, saying, ‘Now, cousin, it is high time 
to try your hundred wiles; for if your wit fail you, I fear your whole 
body will perish.’ My father was much hurt at these reproaches from 
a friend in whom he trusted, only he had not time to listen to them. 
For the dogs were so close upon him, that had he not luckily met with 
a hole at hand, it must have gone hard with him. You may thus see 
the false faith of the cat, like whom there are many living at this time; 
and though this might well excuse me from loving the cat, my soul’s 
health and charity hind me to the contrary, and I wish him no harm, 
though I confess his misfortunes would not grieve me. 

‘On the same mirrqr was written the history of the wolf; how he 
found a dead horse upon the heath, whose flesh being eaten away, he 
was fain to gnaw ‘he bones. Swallowing them too hastily, one stuck 
across his throat, and almost choked him. In this extremity, running 
and crying everywhere for a surgeon to ease his torments, in the end 
he met with the crane, and besought him with his long neck and bill 
to help him, and he would give him great rewards. Believing him, the 
crane put in his long neck quite down his throat, and brought up the 
long bone, At this pull, the wolf started and howled out, ‘How you 
hurt ! but I forgive you, if you will not do it again.’ Then the crane 
said, ‘Sir Isegrim, be joyous and frolic, you are whole. I only look for 
the promised reward.’ ‘How!’ cried the wolf, ‘what impudence is this? 
] suffer, and have cause to complain, yet you want to be rewarded. Do 
you forget that your head was in my mouth, and yet that I spared your 
life? Yes, though you put me to great pain, J allowed you to take your 
head out again. You are ungrateful; it is I who ought to call for some 
reward,’ 

“These three rarities I vowed to send to your majesties, and could 
think of no better messengers than Kayward the hare and Bellin the 
ram. Little did I then imayine that good Kayward was so near his end. 
Yet I will search the whole world, but I will find the murderer; for 
murder cannot be hid. It may be, he is in this presence who knows 
what is become of Kayward, although he conceal it, for many devils 
walk like saints. Yet the greatest wonder of all is, and which troubles 
me most, that my lord the king should say that my father, and not I 
myself, ever did good. But weighty affairs may well produce forget- 
fulness in kings, or your majesty might call to mind how when the king 
your father lived, and you were a prince not above two years old, my 
father came from the school at Montpelier, where he had studied the 
art of physics five years, and became so expert in all its principles, 
and so famous in those days, that he wore clothes of silk and a golden 
girdle. Now when he arrived at court, he found the king in great ex- 
tremity, which grieved him, for he loved the old king your father ; and 
the king rejoiced at his presence, and would not suffer him to quit his 
side. e said, ‘ Reynard, I am exceeding sick, and feel m sickness 
increasing. My father answered, ‘My lord, here is an urinal; as soon 
as I behold the colour of your kidneys, I will give you my opinion of 
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the state you ate in’ The ‘king did as-he was advises, for he trusted 

not any equalto him. Then said my father, ‘ My best lord, if you will 
be eased of your disorder, you must needs take the liquor of a wolf of 
seven years old, or else your disease is incurable” 4 

“The wolf at this time happened to stand by your father, but said 
nothing : whereupon the king observed, ‘Sir Isegrim, you hear there 
is nothing which can cure me besides your liquor.’ The wolf replied, 
‘Not so, my lord, for I ain not yet full five years old.’ ‘It is no matter,’ 
answered my father; ‘let him be opened, and when [ see the liquor I 
will tell you if it be medicinable.’ The wolf was then carried howling 
to the kitchen, and his liquor extracted, which the king took, and was 
soon cured of his disorder. Then the king thanked my father, and com- 
manded all his subjects, upon pain of death, from that hour to give him 
the title of Sir Reynard, presenting him with the castle of Malepardus 
and the neighbouring warrens, besides a number of orders and titles to 
boot. Yet he still abode with the king, and was const.lted in all things ; 
he was presented with a garland of roses to wear like a crown upon his 
head. But the remembrance of his services is all past and gone, and 
his enemies are advanced—virtue is trampled, and innocence lies in 
sorrow. For when baseness and avarice are made masters, they neither 
know themselves, nor consider the lowliness whence they sprang. 
They have no hearts for pity, nor ears for the poor man’s cause, Gold 
is the goal they run to, and gifts the god which they worship. What 
great man’s gate does not look towards covetousness ?—where is not 
rank diel entertained ?—and what prince takes hate at his own 

aises 
Pe This was, my lord, an accident which befell in your youth, and you 
may easily forget it; yet, without boasting, I think I may say, I as well 
as my father have consulted your honour and service. Far be it from 
me to repeat these things; 1 would not upbraid your majesty, who are - 
always worthy of more than I can render— my uttermost is but the rent 
of a loyal subject, which I am ever bound by the laws of God and 
nature to pay. But I must say that so it was, when the wolf and I 
together had gotten a swine under us, and on account of his extreme 
loud crying were compelled to bite him to death; at that time your 
royal self came out of a grove, and saluted us, saying that you and the 
queen your consort were both exceedingly hungry, and entreated of us 
to give you part. Isegrim murmured something, but I spake out aloud : 
‘With all my heart, my lord, and were it better than it is, it were too 
mean for your deserts.’ But Isegrim, taking half of the swine, went 
grumbling away. 

“This, and many such actions as this, I have done for your majesty’s 
sake-—too painful to repeat. They are all expunged from memory; 
but time and my loyalty will one day, I trust, recall them. I have seen 
the day when no affair of moment was transacted at court without my 
concurrence ; and though the same policy and judgment are not now 
so highly prized, circumstances may bring them into action with the 
same reputation as heretofore; as long as I aim only at justice. For 
if any one can assert or prove the contrary, here I stand to endure the 
“worst the law can inflict. But if malice only slander me, without wit- 
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ness, I crave the combat according to law and usage of the court.” 
“Then,” said the king, “ Reynard, you say well; and nothing know I 
of Kayward’s death save the bringing of his head. hither by Bellin the 
ram ; and so I acquit you of that savage deed.” “ My dear lord,” said 
the fox, “I huttbly thank you, yet I cannot so easily pass over his 
death. I remember how heavy my heart felt at his departure, which I 
take to be a certain presage of the loss which subsequently happened,” 

These words and the sad looks of the fox amazed all the beholdeis, 
insomuch that they could hardly refuse to believe what he had said, 
and im fact every one lamented his loss and pitied his sorrow. 

The king and queen were the most affected of any, and they entreated 
bim that he would make diligent search for the discovery of those pie- 
cious jewels, his praises having excited the royal cuziosity and avatice 
beyond measure And because he affiumed that he had intended those 
rare articles for them, though they neve so much as $1 them, vet they 
gave him cs great, thanks as if they had been in their safe possession 
(so gratified was their vanity), and they desued that he would use all 


means to recover them. 
a nd 


CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW REYNARD MADE HIS PEACE WITH THE KING, AND HOW ISEGRIM THE WOLF 
ACCLSED HIM AGAIN 


[IR Reynard understood their meaning exceeding well, and, 
though he little meant to perform what they entieated, he 
thanked the lun and queen, \ owing not to rest either mght or 

day until he had found what hid become of those precious jewels. He 
beseeched his majesty that if they should be concealedgn places where 
entrance was forbidden by forcc, his myesty would assist him, as their 
discovery so nearly concerned him = Ihe lung replied, “that as soon 
as it should be hnown where they were, no help or assistance should be 
wanting” Having thus obtained all the success he aimed at by his 
false tales and flittery, he thought he might go whither he pleased, and 
that none would dare to oppose him But Sir Isegrun had stood by 
the whole of this time infinitely disple ised, and, no longe able to re- 
strain his anger, he cried, “ O my dread lord, 1s it possible your majesty 
should be so weak and credulous as to credit the falsehoods of this arch 
unposto:® They are only shadows and chimeras which he holds out 
to mislead you, but be not deceived by him he is a wretch covered 
with blood and treason, and he mocks and scoffs your majesty to your 
face. But I am glad we are here together in your royal presence, and 
I intend to 1ing such a peal of justice ovei his head, that all the hes 
he can invent chall not bear him away with safety 

“ Not long since, this smuling but bittei-hearted traitor persuaded my 
wife that he would teach her how to catch fish, as many as she pleased. 
Tt was one cold winter’s morning, and having first made a hole in the 
ice, he told hei that if she would Ict ‘her tail hang 1n the water a good 
while, numbers of fish would come and sere hold of 1t, when she might 
eastly pull them upon land = This the simple fool did, and stood there 
86 long that her tail was fiozcn hid to the ice, so that all the force she 
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had was not able to pull it out. Well might she shriek, cry, and feed 
upon the brine of her own tears, but all to no purposethad I not provi- 
dentially been passing near. So 1 went unto her with much sorrow and 
heaviness, having a world of labour ere I could break fhe ice about her, 
and in despite of all my cunning, yet she was combelled to leave a 
piece of her tail behind her; and, indeed, we both escaped hardly with 
our lives, for by reason of her great anguish she barked so loud that 
the people of the next village rose up, and so fiercely assaulted us, that 
I never was in so desperate a taking. Thus, my gracious lord, you have 
heard how this traitor hath used us, and against the same we crave the 
right of your Jaw and justice.” 

At this serious charge Sir Reynard answered and said, “If this were 
true, I confess it would touch me near in honour and reputation, but 
God forbid that such a slander should be proved against me. I confess 
I did teach her to catch fish, but her greediness so transported her 
when she heard me name it, that she ran along thg pieces of 1ce with- 
out any direction, and stopping too long she was frozen, though she 
had eaten as much as would have satished twenty reasonable beings. 
But it is a general saying ‘that have all will miss all;’ and so the lady 
got fastened in the ice. 1 was employed in charitably lending her my 
assistance, when up came the furious Isegrim, and most basely slandered 
me. At the same time he cursed bitterly, instead of thanking me for 
my goodness, and more to avoid his blasphemy than his threats I went 
my way. Truth is my badge, and hath ever been the device of all my 
ancestors, and if any scruple my assertion, I require but eight days’ 
liberty, that I may confer with my learned counsel, when I will with 
oath and testimony make good my words. As for Sir Isegrim, what 
have I to do with him? It is already known that he is an abandoned 
notorious villafn, false both to Heaven and your majesty, and now his 
own words witness that he is a base slandeier. Jet the matter be re- 
ferred to his wife, if she accuse me Ict me be held guilty, provided she 
be not overawed by the tyranny of her husband.” 

“ Villain!” cried Sir Isegrim, “ recollect when you fell to the bottom 
of the well, and lay in peril, my wife hearing thee moan ran to assist 
thee. Then thou didst persuade her to lower herself down by the 
bucket into the well, leaping at the same time into that hanging by the 
other pulley at the bottom, when thou, being lighter than she, didst 
reach the top and she fell heavily to the bottom. When she com- 
plained you only said, ‘ Nay, it is but the fashion of the world: as 
one comes up, another must get down ;’ and so saying, you leaped out 
of the bucket and ran away.” To this the fox replied, “I had rather 
you should have been there than myself, for you are stronger and better 
able to endure hunger. At that hour of necessity both of us could not 
escape ; and I taught hg wife wisdom and experience, that she should 
neither trust friend or foe, when our own peril is in question ; for nature 
teaches us to love our own welfare, and he who does not is crowned 
with nothing but the title of folly.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


HOW {SEGRIM PROFFERED HIS GLOVE TO REYNARD TO FIGHT WITH HIM, WHICH REYNARD 
ACCEPTED; AND WO") RUKENARD ADVISED THE FOX TO BEAR HIMSELF IN THE FIGHT. 


KSagiIR ISEGRIM waxing very wroth, answered the fox, “ Villain 
aw =a thou art, thy mocks and scorns I despise, but thy injuries I 
will not bear. You say you have helped me in my need, when 
I was almost dead with hunger, but thou liest in thy throat. You never 
gave me better than a bare bone, after you had gnawed it well yourself. 
This you say to injure my reputation ; and again, you accuse me of 
treason against the king, for the sake of thy false treasures at Husterloe, 
besides having injured and slandered my wife, which will continue to 
stain our name until we are avenged. Therefore look no longer for 
escape ; here, before my lord the king, and you my noble friends and 
kinsmen, I affirm and will approve to the last drop of my blood, 
that thou, Reynard the fox, art a false traitor and murderer, as I will 
make good upon thy body within the lists of the field, until our strife 
shall have a fatal end, body to body and life to life. Witness for me 
here, I cast down my glove, which I dare thee to take up, that I may 
have right for my injuries, or die like a recreant and coward.” 

Reynard was somewhat perplexed when it came to this; he knew 
himself much too weak for the wolf, and feared to come off with the 
worst, But suddenly recollecting the advantage he had in the wolf’s 
fore claws being pulled off, and which were not yet healed, he mustered 
courage to reply, “ Whoever says that I am a false traitor and mur- 
derer, lies in his throat, especially Isegrim above all others. Poor fool! 
thou art ending the affair as I would have it; in proof 9f which I take 
up thy gage and throw down mine, to prove thou art a liar and traitor, 
as of old.” 

This said, the king received their pledges, and admitted the battle, 
commanding each to put in his surety that the combat should be tried 
on the morrow. Then stepped forth the bear and the cat, and became 
sureties for the wolf; and for the fox appeared Grimbard the brock and 
Betelas. When all ceremonies were finished, the ape’s wife, taking 
Reynard aside, said, ‘‘ Nephew, I beseech you, look to yourself in this 
battle, be bold and wise. Your uncle taught me once a prayer of sin- 
gular virtue for any combatant, which he learnt from that excellent 
scholar and clerk, the Abbot of Budelo. If you utter that prayer with 
great devotion, fasting, you shall never be utterly vanquished, however 
hard pressed in the field. Therefore, good nephew, be not afraid, for 
to-morrow I will read it to you fasting, and the wolf shall never prevail.” 
Reynard, grateful, as he said, for her favours, swore that his quarrel 
was good and honest, and that he had no doubt of his success. The 
whole of that night he tarricd with his kinsmen, who sought to amuse 
him with pleasant discourse. Dame Rukenard was still suggesting 
something for advantage in the approaching battle; and she persuade 
him to have the whole of his hair shaved off, from head to tail, and 
afterwards anointed his body over with olive oil. This made him so 
smooth and slippery, that the wolf could scarcely hope to keep his hold 
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besides, he was round and plump, which was also much to his advan- 
tage. She next advised him that night to drink exceqding much, that 
he might be more able to blind his enemy in the morning, but by no 
means to waste his ammunition till he came to close quarters in the 
field. “ Then, when you see the moment, take your bufh tail and strike 
it well in the villain’s eyes, until you have quite perplexed and blinded 
him. But in the intervals keep your bush between your legs as close 
as you can, lest he catch you by it, and level you with the ground. Take 
sharp heed at first to shun his blows; elude them, nephew, and make 
him toil and sweat after you in vain. Lead him where there is plenty 
of dust, and having first besprinkled him, kick up the dust in his eyes 
with your heels. Then take your advantage when he can no longer 
see, and smite and bite him most mischievously, still continuing to 
mystify both his sight and understanding by brushing him in the face 
from time to time. Thus put him to the torture till you have quite 
wearied him out ; and fear not, for though he be strong and stout, his 
heart is little and weak. This, nephew, is my advice; art prevails as 
much as courage, therefore look to it, and think how much wealth, 
honour, and reputation you may reap, both for yourself and family, by 
accomplishing this great feat. Now for the charm which I learnt from 
your uncle Martin, and which will help to make you invincible. Itis 
as follows :” then, laying her hand upon his head, she cried, “ Blaerd, 
Ihay, Alphenio, Rasbue, Gorsons, Arshuntro! There, nephew, now 
you are free from all powers of mischief and danger whatsoever, Go, 
then, to rest, for it is near day, and some sleep will make your body 
the better disposed for action on the great and eventful morrow.” 

The fox gave her infinite thanks, saying she had bound him to her a 
servant for ever, and that he felt entire confidence in the excellent rules 
she had laid dotvn. He then laid himself down to rest under a green 
tree on the grass till it was sunrise, when the otter came to awake him, 
saying he had brought him a fat young duck to eat. “I have toiled all 
this blessed night,” he said, “to get this present for you, dear cousin, 
which I took from a feeder. Here, take and eat it, for it will give you 
vigour and courage.” The fox thanked him kindly, and said it was 
lucky hansel, assuring his friend that if he survived that day, he would 
requite it. Reynard then ate the duck without bread or sauce, except 
his hunger, and to it he drank four great draughts of water, He then 
hastened to the appointed place of action, where the lists stood, with 
all his kindred attending on him. 

When the king beheld Reynard thus shorn and oiled, he said to him, 
“Well, Sir Reynard, I see you are very careful of your own safety: you 
have little respect for booty, so you escape danger.” The fox answered 
not a word, but bowed himself humbly to the ground before their ma- 
jesties, the king and queen, and proceeded into the field. At the same 
time the wolf was also ready, and stood boasting with many proud and 
vainglorious speeches. The marshals and rulers of the lists were the 
Libbard and the Loss. These last brought forth a book on which the 
wolf swore and maintained his assertion, that the fux was a traitor and 
a murderer, which he would prove on his body, or be accounted a 
recreant. 
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When these ceremonies were over, the marshals of the field held them 
to their devoir ;) and then every one abandoned the lists save Dame 
Rukenard, who stood by the fox, reminding him of the rules of battle 
she had given him. She bade him recollect how, when he was scarcely 
seven years old, he had wisdom enough to find his way to his father’s 
castle on the darkest night without any lanthorn, or even the light of 
the moon. That his experience was much greater, and his 1eputation 
for wisdom more frequent with his companions than any other; and 
that he ought therefore to make double exertions to win the day, which 
would be an eternal monument to him and his family foi evermore, 
To this the fox answered, “My best aunt, be assured I will do my best, 
and not forget a tittle of your counsel. 1 doubt not but my friends shall 
reap honour and my ‘foes shame, by my actions.” To this the ape said 


amen, and so departed. 
a 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE FIERCE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN THE FOX AND THE WOLF, THE EVENT, PASSAGES, 
AND VICTORY 


JHEN none but the combatants were left in the lsts, and the 
signal was given, the wolf advanced towards Sir Reynard with 
infinite rage and fury, thinking to catch his enemy in his fore 

feet , but the fox leaped mmbly aside. The wolf then pursued him, 
and there began a tedious chase, on which the friends on both sides 
gazed with eainestness ‘Taking huge leaps and strides, Sir Isegrim 
soon overtook him, and hfting up his feet to stiike, Reynard avoided 
the blow, and smote his adversary on the fice with his tail It told so 
well, that Sir Isegiim was almost stricken blind, in fact, 1t was a com- 
plete damper, and smarted excessively Ile was compelled to rest 
while he cleared his eyes, an advantage which Reynaid did not lose, 
for he sciatched up the dust with his feet, and threw it boldly in the 
eyes of his enemy, close under his nose, as he was thus employed, a 
feat which called foith loud applause. ‘This dust tormented Sir [segrim 
worse than the brush, and he ventured to follow him no longer His 
eyes smaited so sorely, that he sought to wash the dust away, at which 
Reynaid 1an in upon him, and gave him three severe wounds upon his 
head with his teeth, saying ‘ Have I bit you, Sir Isegrim? I will soon 
bite you better You have hilled many a lamb and many in innocent 
beast, and would give me the credit of it, but you shall find the prime 
of your knavery JI am now sent to punish thy sins,and I will give the 
thy absolution biavely It 1s good thou use patience 1 will make 1 
hell of thy purgatory, for thy life will be at my meicy Yet if thou wut 
kneel down and crave foi gis eness, confessing thyself vanquished, though 
thou art the vilest creature living, 1 will spare thy life, for such 1s my 
pity that I ain loth to kill thee” These words made Sir Isegiim mad 
and desperate, so that he could fnd no vent to his fury, for his wound» 
bled, his eyes smarted, and his whole frame was oppressed. 

In the height of his fury he raised up his foot, and hit the fox so 
severe a blow that he felled him to the ground; but Sir Reynard, being 
nimble, quickly rose, and fiercely encounteiing the wolf, a dieadful and 
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doubtful combat began. Ten times the wolf leaped upon Sir Reynard, 
in the hope of catching or lalling him, but his skin wassso slippery and 
oily that he could not hold him. Nay, so extremely active was he in 
the fight, that when the wolf thought he had him in the surest, he would 
shift himself between his legs and under his belly, edth time dealing 
the wolf a bite, or a brush on the face with his tail, that poor Sir Ise- 
grim was almost reduced to despair 

Various wounds and bitings passed on either side, the one achieved 
by cunning, the other by violence; the one expressing fury, the other 
temperance At length Sir Isegrim, enraged that the combat had con- 
tinued so long, for had his feet been sound it would hive been much 
shorter, he said to himself, “I will inake an end of this fight, it 15 too 
long, and I know my very weight 1s enough to crush him to pieces I 
am now losing my reputation in fighting with him at all” hus said, 
he struck Reynard another severe blow upon hi’ head, ind 1¢ 11m felled 
him to the ground lLre he could recove: himself and arise, he caught 
the fox im his feet, and thrusting him undei him, he‘ay upon him with 
his whole weight, thinking to stifle him 

Now Reynard began to be se:iously alaamed, while Sir Isegrim’s 
friends shouted for joy, but the fox, though he ceased to joke, detended 
himself manfully with his claws, stretched 15 he wis upon the ground. 
When the wolf thus pressing and biting him sought to put an end to 
his existence, the fox bit him igiin im the belly, and repciled his attempts 
at worrying him with his fore claws, so that he actully tore the skin 
between the wolf’s eyebrows tis ears bled, and one of his eyes w1s 
hanging out of his head, he howled out in great extremity, and as he 
was wiping his tace Reynard took an opportunity of regaining his legs, 
but the wolf striking furiously afte: him, agin caught him in his arms 
and heid him f&st Neve: was Reynud in such straits before, and 
fierce was now the struggle between them DP ssion made the wolf 
forget his smart, and griping the fox unde1 him, he got his hand into his 
mouth and nearly bit it off Then spoke Su Isegrim to Reynard 
“Vield thyself vanquished, or else I will ce:taunly slay thee, neither 
thy dust, thy brush, thy mocks, or any more subtle inventions shall now 
save thee—thou are utterly desperate” When the fox heard this he 
thought there was little choice left, as eithe: would he his ruin, but 
there being no time to lose, he said, “ Dear uncle, since fortune will so 
have it, I yield to your commands I will ti ivel for you to the Holy 
Land, or any other sort of pilgrimage, yea, or perform any service most 
beneficial to your soul and the souls of your forefathers, I will obey 
you as | would obey the king, or ou holy father the pope; I will hold 
my lands and tenements from you, as well as the rest of my kindred ; 
you shall be a lord of many lords, and none shall daie to move against 
you. Whatever I catch, whether pullets, geese, partridges, or plover, 
flesh or fish, you, your wife and children, shall ever have the first choice. 
Again, we are so near in blood that nature forbids there should be any 
long enmity between us, and I would not have fought against you had 
I been sure of victory. You first appealed, and then of necessity I 
must do my utmost, yet even in this battle I hive been courteous to 
you, and not acted as I should to a stranger, for well I know it 1s the 
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duty of a nephew to spare his uncle, which you might easily perceive 
from my running from you. I might have often hurt you when I re- 
fused, nor are yqu any worse except for the blemish in your eye, for 
which I am sorry} and wish it had not happened. I therefore humbly 
beseech you that you will permit poor Reynard to live: I know you 
might kill me, but what will that avail you, when you can never live in 
safety for fear of the revenge of my kindred? Temperance in wrath 
is an excellent thing, while rashness is still the mother of repentance. 
You, uncle, I know to be valiant, wise, and discreet ; you rather seek 
honour, peace, and good fame than blood and revenge.” To this Sir 
Isegrim replied, “ Thou infinite dissembler, thou wouldst fain be free 
from the badge of thy servitude. It is well I understand thee, and 
know that if thou wert safc on thy feet thou wouldst soon forswear this 
submission; but all the wealth in the world shall not purchase thy 
ransom. For thee and thy friends, I esteem them not, nor believe a 
word of what thou hast uttered; I am no bird for thy lime-bush, chaff 
cannot deceive me. Thou wouldst triumph bravely were I to credit 
thee; but know that I have wit to look both on this side and beyond 
thee. Thy innumerable deceits have armed me against thee, and look 
upon me and my wounds, and then say if thou hast spared me. Thou 
didst not give me time to breathe, nor will I now give thee time to 
repent in, for thou hast dishonoured me in every mode thy villany 
could devise.” 

Now while Sir Isegrim was thus prating, Reynard was thinking how 
he might best get free; so thrusting his other hand which was at liberty 
down under his belly, he caught Sir Isegrim fast between the legs, and 
wrung him so extremely, that he made him shriek and howl out with 
anguish. Then the fox drew his other hand out of his*mouth, for Sir 
Isegrim was in such wondrous torment that he was only a few degrees 
from swooning, and completed the torture he was inflicting. Human 
nature could endure no more: Sir Isegrim fell over in a deadly fit, and 
Reynard dragged him by the legs about the lists. He then struck, 
wounded, and bit him in divers places, so that the whole field might 
behold the punishment he inflicted. Sir Isegrim’s friends meanwhile 
were transfixed with sorrow and despair, so they went weeping and 
lamenting to the king, praying him to appease the combat, and take it 
into his own hands. Their suit was granted, and the marshals Libbard 
and Loss entered the lists, and told the fox that the king would speak 
with him, that the fight should cease, and that he would take it into his 
royal hands to determine, adding that his majesty did not wish to lose 
either of them, though the whole field had given the fox the victory. 

“JY humbly thank his majesty,” said the fox, “and I will obey his 
commands, my ambition extending no further than to be proclaimed 
victor. I besecch you, then, let my friends come and attend me; I will 
do according as they advise.” They answered it was reasonable, and 
then came forth Lady Slopard and Sir Grimbard her lord; Lady Ruke- 
ngrd, with her two sisters; next Bitelas and Fullrump, her two sons, 
and Malicia her daughter. Hundreds more who would not have ven- 
tured, had the fox lost the battle, to condole with him, now advanced 
to greet him, seeking to become his attendants, for to him who has 
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earned honour fresh honour and graces will flock in, While losers meet 
only with contempt Alas, poor Isegrim! There now followed in the 
train of Reynard the beaver, the otter, and both then wives, Pauntecrote 
and Ordigale, along with the ostrole, the martin and’ the fitchews, the 
ferret, the squirrel, and numbers moie than we can name, all because 
he was the victor. Many who had most bitterly complained of him 
swore they were nearest of kin, and proffered their services to him with 
all humility. For such 1s the fashion of the world he who is rich and 
in favour will neve: want abundince of friends, every one will pietend 
to hke him, and imitate his folly and retail his falsehood, 

Accordingly there was a solemn feast proclaamed on the pait of 
Revynard’s friends, at which all kind of honours were to be heaped upon 
him, trumpets soundcd, corncts windcd their horns, and the music was 
followed by thanksegivings for his glorious victory Sir Keynaid 1e- 
ceived all his friends with courtesy, and returned @ianks with cvident 
gratification and delight he concluded by requcsting then opinion 
whether or not he should yield his victory mto the king’s hands, instead 
of taking Sir Isegrim’s hfe, to which his faithful relation, Lady Slopard, 
made answe), “Yes, by all means, cousin, it 1s a point of honout, and 
I do not see how you cin refuse” The rest apreed, and the marshals 
then led the way into the kings picsence, escorting Reynaid on each 
side, with ttumpets, fifes, and timlicls playing as the procession went 
along. 

When Sir Reynard came befoie the kin,, he fell on his knees , but 
his majesty bade him rise, and said, “Su Keynard, vou may well ic- 
joice, for you have this day won signal honour On this account I dis- 
charge you ang set jou free, to go whither your own pler.ouire leads, all 
former quarrels I take upon myself, and will have them well discussed 
by the wisest heads in the kingdom, as soon as Isegrim’s wound, if ever, 
shall be cured At that tume | will take care to acquaint you, and then 
proceed to judgment in these matters ” 

“ Most excellent and dieaded lord the king,” :ephed the fox, “I am 
well satisfied with everything that shall please you, yet when I first 
came to your majesty’s court, there were many milicious persons whom 
I never injured, who sought my life They belheved they should over- 
power me by uniting with my worst enemies, for they imagined that the 
wolf was more in favour with your majcsty than I myself This was the 
ground of their indignation, wherein they only showed their simplicity, 
which was unable to avert the catistrophe that followcd 

Such men, my lord, are like a great kennel of hounds, which T once 
Saw standing upon a dunghill near a gieat Jords house, where they 
were waiting for what they could catch, capecting then feeders weie 
not far off. Shortly they saw a hound run out of the lord’s kitchen with 
a good fat mb of beef in his mouth. But the cook was in pursuit, and 
got so close as to throw a pail of hot scalding water upon his hind 
quarters, though like a stout dog he still kept hold of his prey. Hus 
companions beholding him, said, ‘Oh, how much art thou mdebted to 

the good cook, who has doubtless given thee that fine bone so well 
lined with flesh.’ But the dog replied, ‘ You speak, friends, accordin 
to what you sec; not according as I feel. You see me with this Sood 
bone in my mouth, but you do not feel the smarting upon my buttocks. 
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Please only to Wok upon me behind, and you will find the price I have 
paid for it’ Hus frends then perceived how badly he was scalded ; 
both hair and Iade were flayed clean away, and they looked aghast 
and sorrowful at*the torment he suffered in his loins. Finding, too, he 
was such an unlucky dog, they renounced all further acquaintance with 
him, and ran away. So likewise, my lord, do these false and unworthy 
beasts, when they are made lords, and gaining their desire, think they 
become mighty and ienowned. Then they begin to grind the faces of 
the poor and needy, eating them up like hungiy and savage hounds ; 
for these are the dogs with bones in their mouths, though they deseive 
to get their buttocks well scalded Yet no man must dare to meddle 
with them, or offend them, but rather praise all their actions, while 
many assist them in their unlawful actions in order that they may be 
allowed to lick their fingers for some share of their extortions Oh, my 
dear lord! how c*n such men walk safely while thus blindfold ’>—how 
can they expect anything but a shameful fall, when taking such un- 
certain steps® Neither can we pity them when their works come to 
hight, perpetual curses and reproaches must follow them to their graves 
after their ruin is accomplished Many of these have lost their jackets 
—namely, their friends, hike the thievish hound, and have none left to 
cover their misdeeds , while their former companions desert them as 
the whole-shinned hounds did the scalded dog 

“My gracious lord, I beseech you 1emember this moral example , 
and it will no way impur the greatness of your virtues, for doubtless 
many of these ravenous extortin,s cicatuies aie under your subjection, 
both in towns, cities, and great lords’ houses ‘These are they who out 
face the poor, barter then freedom ind pievileges, and accuse them of 
actions of which they never dre med,—all to make up the sum of their 
own private projects But Heaven has still judgment in reserve for 
them, when they reach their ignominious end, for they are guilty of 
eirors of which none can justly accuse me o1 any of my kindred, we 
can always acquit ourselves nobly of the same _ I! fear no creature’s 
accusations—not I, for the fox will still be the fox, though a host of 
foes try to outswear me Tor you, my dicid lod, you I adore above 
all mortal beings, nor shall any art 01 devices divert me fiom you, I 
will abide by you to the last gasp Malice, 1am aware, has belied me, 
and told your majesty the contiary, yet I have always disproved its 
accusations, and so will do to the last moment of my existence.” * 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW THE KING PARDONED SIR KALNARD AIL THINGS MADE HIM THE GREATEST LORD 
IN THE LAND, AND HOW HE FELURNFD IN TRIUMPH HOML, ATTENDED BY ALL HIS 
KINDRED 

rs majesty then made answer as follows “Sir Reynard, you 

are one, I think, who owes me homige and fealty, 1f ever sub- 

ject did, and long I trust I shall live to enjoy it. Here, for 

your past services, I elect you one of my privy council Take heed you 
do not show any backsliding, or any unwo1thy hankering after old tricks, 


* In like manner we are informed by Sir Reynard thit his father, who enjoyed the high 
office of lord chancellor under the late hon bie s1eign, had equally well succeeded, and even 
extracted Sir Isegrims Jivel for its medicinal property _Doybtless, sve chancellorship was 
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for 1 am about to place you in full power and authority as you formerly 
were I hope you will administer justice equitably and truly.* For as 
long as you apply your policy to 11ght views and actions, so long the 
court will cherish ou, for you are a star whose lustre paps all others, 
especially mn prying into mischief and preventing it. Remember, there- 
fore, the moral you yourself related to me, and attach yourself to truth 
and equity 

* Henceforward I will be governed by your wisdom, and not an 
subject breathing throughout my kingdom shall ofter you the least insult 
or injuty, but T will highly :esent it. This you shall proclaim through 
all the nation, of which you shill become chief minister ; the office of 
lord high chancellor I here freely confer upon you, and I know that 
you may teap great honour as well as pen thereby ” 

All Reynards friends and kindred humbly thanked the king, when 
he informed them that 1t wis much short of whit he mtended to do for 
them, at the same time advising them all to admoffish Reynard to be 
careful of his faith and loyalty Lady Rukenaid then observed, “ Beheve 
ine, my lord, we will not fail in that point, for should he fail there, of 
which there 1s do danger, we should all renounce him” The fox too 
thanked the king with fair and courteous words, saying, “ Nay, my 
gracious lord and master, I ain not worthy—far from worthy—of these 
high honours, yet I will evcr study with my best service to deserve 
them, nor shall my best advice ever be wanting” And this sard, he 
took his humble leave of the king, and thcn departed with the rest of 
his friends and kindred 

Meanwhile Bruin the bear, Tibcrt the cit, and Sn Isegrim’s wife, 
with her children, had been busily cmployed in conveying then van- 
guished relatiow from the field = They lud him upon soft htte: and 
hay, covered him very warm, and dressed his wounds, to the number 
of twenty-three, assisted by some of the most skilful surgeons He 
was exceeding sick, and his weakness was such that all sense of feeling 
was lost. So they rubbed and chafed him on the temples and under 
the eyes, till he recovered from his swoon, and howled so loud, that all 
stood equally shocked and amazed to hear him His physicians in- 
stantly gave him cordials, with a sleeping draught to allay the sense of 
his torments; at the same time they consoled his wife, assuring her 
there was no kind of danger from his wounds, though they might long 
prove troublesome. So the court broke up and every beast returned 
to his own home 

But chef among the departures, Sir Reynard the fox took his leave 
of the king and queen, both their majesties requesting that he would 
not long be absent from them To this he answered, that he should 
make a point of being ready at their service as was his bounden duty ; 
and not only he himself, but the whole of his friends and kindred, 
Then craving leave of his majesty, with all due solemnity and smooth 
speech, he departed from the court.t 


hereditary in Sir Reynard s family, and possessed by the hero of the story, as he himself de 
clares that his father 5 treasury was concealed at Crekenpit new Husterloe ~Zd 

* From this it would indeed appear that Sir Reynard had before presided over the court of 
equity, an office from which he must have been pro tempore suspended, owing to the heavy 
accusations brought against him, over which he finally trumphed —A 

+ And was there ever courtier flattered more bravely and successfully? He that could boast 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


» 

[LONG wish Reynard, all his friends and kindred, to the amount 

of forty, took their leave of the king, and accompanied him; 

being proud that he had so well sped, and stood so fair in the 

king’s favour. For now he had power enough to advance whom he 
best pleased, and pull down any who envied his fortune. 

After a pleasant tour, Sir Reynard and his friends approached the 
castle of Malepardus, wherg each in noble and courteous guise took 
leave of the other, while Sir Reynard himself showed especial polite- 
ness to each and all. He thanked them for the singular love and 
honour he had received from them, and protested that they might al- 
ways count upon him as their faithful and humble servant, bound to 
serve them in all things, as far as his life and property might be ser- 
viceable. 

With these words, he shook hands, and hastened to rejoin Lady 
Ermelin, who welcomed him home with gieat tenderness. To her and 
his children he related at large all the wonders he had gone through at 
court, not omitting the minutest circumstance. They all felt proud of 
his high fortune, and that they weie so nearly related to him, Hence- 
forward the fox spent his days with his wife and children as much as 
possible, with infinite joy and content. Now, whoever shall aver more 
or less of the fox than you have here heard, I would not have you place 
much reliance on his report; only this, which you have already heard 
or read, you may believe as much as you please. Nevertheless, if any 
1efuse, he shall not be accounted heretical or contumacjous, since only 
he who said it can give full credit to it, though it is certain that many 
in this world believe the things they have not seen.* 


as much, might well be master of the cight Iberal sciences 5 and no lord, whether spiritual or 
temporal, but would have an ear opcn for his pleasant language Nor did Sir Reynard die 
without issue, inasmuch as he has left his successors in almost all parts of the world = Indeed, 
he who 1s not in some degree alhed to him in the art of simulation and dissimulation will 
hardly prosper as the world goes, for though he may want the fox’s hair, if he have his heart 
he will be pretty gener ily uw cepted 

Plain dealing is now m exile, while avarice aud fraud occupy his vacant tenements ; neither 
the pope’s palace nor the princc’s court bem, exempted from their visits 

Moncy tm now become the great faxounte of the agc, the idol of the Church, and the coun- 
try’s worship, for it cin purchase all things, defend all tnings, and confound all things I hus 
madinen trivel all over the world in pursuit of this folly and this fashion; and he who 1s not a 
tune fox, 1s but a beast of low estimation, go whither he wall 

“Lhis as the world’s custom, and what it will at Iength end tn the wise man can neither judge 
not imagine, only he knows that ouch heinous sins as fal,ehood, theft, murder, and ambition 
van never walk but band in hand with yudgment. Viom which I hearuly pray that the hand 
of the Moot igh wall defend us, and lad us to walk in those paths Which are agreeable to 
prety and virtue With this Ls onclude, as these are not fit themes for me to treat of, ance at 
the last day every one rs sure to give im account upon his own responsibility —Old Eng Conrne 

* hus there are many plays both of acomit and moral hind pepresentinz matters that never 
were, merely tor the benefit of the example, showing how micn may best shun vice and pursue 
survives In the same manner this bovk, contami, matters of jest, may yet, if sexwusly con- 
sided, supply inuch moral instruction and wisdom, well worth your consideration, Neither 
goodners nen Roce men will be found discredited , all things are spoken of generally, ind every 
one may take his own share as his conscience shall best instiuct him. If any here find himself 
too like hinwwelf, ILt hum mend his ways and remove the resemblance ; and if any other be clear, 
let hum hold on his path, and avoid stumbling. $o1f any take offence or distaste, let him 
hkewise not blame me, but the fox, masmuch as both the language and the morals are his 
own -—Ofd Eng. Comme. 


HOWLEGLASS, THE MERRY JESTER.* 


IT would be difficult to assign bounds to the @opularity of this 
w ancient representative of the practical joke$ and accomplish- 





=~ ments of his countrymen; more especially at a period when 

the people were all serfs, and their hamlets laid waste by the robber 
knights, while they languished under the oppression of their own feudal 
lords. That the adventures of the “ Boor’s Son” became thus early 
familiar, would appear no less from its general currency than from its 
repeated reprints and versions into other tongues or dialects. We are 
informed by M. Gorres,} that Eulenspiegel firsf appeared in 1483, in 
the Lower Saxon dialect, although this first edition is no longer to be 
met with. The earliest one now extant is that published at Augsburg, 
in 4to., 1540, mentioned by Koch, and preserved in the Wolfenbuttel 
library. It was first translated into High Dutch, éy Thomas Murner, 
a Franciscan friar, who flourished about the period of the Reformation, 
From the large old edition, complete in 4to., published at Strasburg, 
1543, it would seem that Howleglass took both sides of the question, 
and bestowed equal ribaldry and abuse upon both religious parties, 
turning his witticisms into an ecclesiastical channel; insomuch that, 
on the Lutheran side, he added ten more practical jests upon the ad- 
ventures of pope and priestcraft, to the ninety and two, his usual number. 
After “beating the drum ecclesiastic” alternately to the annoyance of 
both parties, the fame of Hlowleglass spread to other nations, and he 
assumed a French dress as early as 1559, besides being twice converted 
into Latin iambics, and subsequently into other tongues. Among others, 
his adventures,appeared in Low Dutch, 1613, at Rotterdam, under the 
title of “ Historie van Thyl Ulenspiegel, van sin Schalcke Boeverijen, 
die im bedreven heeft see ghe noech liye, met schoone figuren:” History 
of Tyell Howleglass, of his roguish tricks and adventures, &c. But 
above all he seems to have proved most acceptable to the peasantry in 
the interior of Switzerland, those stout genuine mountain dwellers, whose 
superior strength, cheerful industry, and whose whole spirit continue still 
so exactly congenial to the species of wit which prevails throughout the 
work ; the same happy ribaldry, in the good scnse of the word, which 
is conferred, and which can only be conferred, by nature. 

“Bold, genuine, and characteristic humour,” continues Gérres, “is 
the stuff of which the work is composed—a national storehouse of 
amusement from which each successive generation has largely drawn ; 
a true family expositor of merriment, well adapted to catch the popular 
ear, and keep up incessant laughter. It is quite clear, from its tone 
and form, however rhapsodical, that the whole work is the result of a 
concatenation of fables, throughout different times ; the representation 

* Der Wiedererstandene Eulenspiegel, &c. The wonderful and rare History of Thyl Owl- 

lass, a peasant’s son, who was born in the land of Brunswick, here rendered fom the Saxon 

islect into good High Dutch, and now newly augmented and improved, with several quaint. 

figures, being altogether very pleasant to read, as well as adapted for pleasing instruction.” 

em - the title of the popular Book of this rustic hero, as it 1s found in the Rolksbicher of 
es. 


t Account of German popular works, such as they have been preserved by accident or by 
merit, from the earliest period to the present. Heidelberg, 1807. . 2 
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of an entue clasg, of which it forms the monument, gradually raised by 
a combined national spirit and humour of the people, like an edifice 
which no single fand could possibly complete Hence the entertain- 
ment it affords consists of the ornamental colou1ing and display of the 
people’s characteristics, among whom it took its mse we think we see, 
converse, and even jest with them, until we seem to join with their 
famous hero in his tricks and devices, and that peculiar satire and 
ribaldry which the German peasantry acknowledge for their own 

“ Here too we have the 1ude untutored kind of wit, :ather the result 
of sheer strength and flow of spirits than of teflection, and which is 
pronounced by highe: authorities unseemly and low, although it really 
never falls into scurrility or obscenity 1n 1ts jests 

“Should we even imagine we trace such a tendency, let us recollect 
that the comic scenes of A1istophanes aie scaicely ofa lugher character, 
and that the wholg Athenian public scrupled not to hasten from the 
statues and temples of their gods to enjoy the whimsical creations of 
the poet in all their naked powe: And tiuly inasmuch as our contracted 
education has gradually brought us to an absurd degree of nicety and 
affectation, which, in opposition to nature, pretends to blush at her gifts, 
while it does not abstain from indulzing in quite as inelcgant pursuits 
as those it condemns, fo: such our hero Howleglass would fo1m a good 
antidote, and make a good ironical apostrophe to the contempt of the 
proud and arrogant, in order to remind them that they hhewise are 
formed of flesh and blood, and bclong to the earth” 

The humow of the woik, however, 1s not invariably of a low and 
rustic kind, 1t often rises to the rank of genuine facectiousness and 
wit, as in the meiry adventure with the beehive, and with the twelve 
blind men to whom the heio prctends to give twelve fidrins, 

“ These are only a few among Howl&glass’s specimens of wit and 
worth. Indeed, he represents and perscnifies, as it were, with singular 
truth and felicity, the peculianties of each rank and profession, in a 
rustic garb, and while he indulges throughout an ironical seriousness 
of expression, there is always sure to follow some cross or contiadic- 
tory action, calculated to entertam us afresh 

“In this way he runs the gauntlet through all ranks of society, not 
even spaimng courts, though he soon withdraws again from these last , 
he stops nowhere, he will engage himself to no single master, but piques 
himself upon being a rogue wholly upon his own account He stands 
in proud opposition to the court fool of a somewh rt errlier date, never 
oe that 11s the people’s tool, whom it is his office to amuse 
As such he has been handed down to our own times, and though great 
piinces have long been of opinion that the office 1s now become super 
fuous, the people are of another opinion, and have not permitted their 

opular tribune with the cap and bells to lose his Station It would 
indeed be doing them the highest injustice in this respect, to cast the 
least aspersion, much more so to lay the hand of power, upon the fa- 
vouitte fool and champion, by ejecting him from the sanctuary he has 
so long enjoyed. Surely no one would be so cruel as to wish to destroy 
the only little edifice he has dedicated to popular merrment, amidst 
the innumerable temples and obelisks of pride by which 1t 1s every- 
where surrounded.”—Gorres Deutscher Folksbucher, pp. 195—-200, 
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In regard to Howleglass himself, it is supposed tha: he ceased to jest 
about the year 1380; and his tombstone may be seen to this day, at 
Millen, near Lubeck, under a large lime-tree, with ts appropriate de- 
vice of an owl and a looking-glass carved upon the stone. This symbol, 
together with his allegorical name, plainly enough betoken his want of 
personality; while the owl, which he advanced as his emblem, furnishes 
ws with a pretty correct index to his character, being remarkably sly 
and mischievous in its way, sportive and quick sighted as a good mouser 
ought to be, and as brisk and thievish as the patron of thieves himself. 

To this national eulogy upon his merits may be added some further 

notice of them contained in a very able and amusing critique upon the 
antiquities of nursery literature,* from which it will be seen that the 
fame of our light-footed hero had early made the tour of Europe, and 
excited emulation wherever it went. “ Howleglass stands as the leader 
of a merry troop,—Tom Tram the son-in-law of Mother Winter, ‘Tom 
Stitch the tailor, and Tom Long the carrier of the men of Gotham, 
follow in his train, whose penny histories, all imitated from his ‘ Merrye 
Jeste,’ are now zufrouvables, They all belong to the ancient, and noble, 
and widely-dispersed family of ‘Tom Fool, which has obtained such pre- 
eminence and dignity in church and state throughout all Christendom. 
‘In the land of Sassen,’ says old Copland, ‘in the village of Keeling, 
there dwelled a man that was named Nicholas Howleglass, that hada 
wife named Wyneke, that laye a child bed in the same village, and that 
childe was born to christening, and named Tyell Howleglass. It were 
long to detail his fearful jokes, which sometimes brought him to the 
gallows, yet saved him from the halter. He was buried with his coffin 
standing on one end, as the visitants at the abbey believe of Ben Jon- 
son” . . 2. 
“Our English translation of the ‘Merry Jeste’ of a man that was 
called Howleglass, and of many marvelous thinges and jestes that he 
did in his lyfe in Eastland, was imprinted at London in Tames streete, 
at the Vintre, in Three Craned Warfe, by Wyllyam Copland. 

* According to the technical phrase, it was done into English from the 
High Dutch. There is also a Flemish translation, which, well purified 
from all aspersions on holy Church, is now a class book in Flanders, 
‘The Flemish faithful are earnestly warned not to purchase ‘ the shame- 
ful edition heehee at Amsterdam, by Brother Jancz, in the Burgwal, at 
the sign of the “Silver Can,” the same being calculated to vex and 
scandalize all good Catholics.’” 

The translation here mentioned by the reviewer is to be found at the 
British Museum, and is supposed to be an unique but imperfect copy. 
It likewise differs in its arrangements from other translations, as appears 
from a French copy, which professes to be a literal version from the old 
German, and which was communicated to the editor by the kindness 
of Mr. Douce. Along with the old translation of Howleglass, appear 
several other ancient traditions of a more chivalric cast, such as Egla- 
moure of Artoys, Sir Tryamoure, &c., with the still more ancient story 
of Virgilius, likewise imperfect. The editor is further informed by Mr. 
Douce, who, in his French Howleglass above mentioned, refers to all 

* See No, XLI, of the “ Quarterly Review ” 
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the known authorities respecting him, that there exists a set of cuts 
peepee for the work, in some copies of Lagniet’s Proverbs.—Brunet, 
il. 28, 

The introductian to the work, inserted in the old English translation 
of Wyllyam Coplande, with which we here conclude as our best apology, 
will be found to run as follows, affording a pretty accurate criterion of 
its general style : 

“For the great desyring and praying of my good friends; and I, the 
first writer of this boke might not deny them; thus have I compiled 
and gathered much knavishness and falseness of one Howleglass, made 
and done within his life, which Howleglass died the year of our Lord, 
MCCCCL. Nowe I desyre to be pardoned both before ghostly and worldly, 
as fore high and lowe, afore noble and unnoble. And right lowly I 
requyte all those who shall hear or reade this (my ignorance to excuse). 
For this fable is not only to renewe the mindes of men or women of all 
degrees, from the usg of sadnesse, to passe the tyme with laughter or 
myrthe ; and for because the symple knowing personnes should beware, 
if folks can see. Methinke it be better to passe the tyme with such a 
mery jeste, and laugh thereat, and doo no synne, than for to wepe and 
doo synne. So let us heare howe Howleglass, as he was borne, was 
chrystened thre tymes upon one daye.” 


HOW HOWLEGLASS WAS THREE TIMES BAPTIZED ON THE SAME DAY THAT HE WAS BORN, 


IN the land of Saxony, at a place called Cavelling, near the river 

of the same name, Howleglass was, in the first place, born. 

His father’s name was Nicholas, and that of his mother Anne 

Ulbeke. They carried their son to Ampleuvent to receive baptism, 

and gave him the name of Thyl Howleglass. After being baptized, he 

was carried into a tavern, where the whole party, as in many places is 

the custom, were very merry over the said child’s baptism, gossips, god- 
father and godmother, and all. 

The good cheer ended, nurse was carrying the young gentleman home 
again; but whether from a drop too much, or some other cause, it is 
certain that she tripped in crossing the bridge, and dropped with the 
said infant into the water. Both would infallibly have been drowned 
had they not obtained speedy assistance. As it was, however, they 
reached the house in safety, prepared a cauldron of hot water in all 
haste, and by way of antidote, gave the child a warm bath, which he 
required no less for the very bespattered condition he was in (and in- 
deed it was an awfully muddy place into which both had fallen). 

By such means Howleglass was baptized three times upon the same 
day; once at church, once in the river, and once in a warm bath. 


THE ANSWERS MADE BY HOWLEGLASS TO A MAN WHO INQUIRED HIS WAY. 


IN E day Howleglass’s parents were gone out, leaving him, while 
still a very little fellow, by himself in the house. It pepcned 
that a certain knight was jogging along that way, or rather out 
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of his way, and seeing nobody, he, went to the door, and thrusting him. 

jalf-way through, he inquired if there were no ope there. “ Yes,” 
retorted Howleglass, “there is a man and a half, and the head of a 
horse ; for you are half in and half out, with your horse’s head, and 
heré am I,a whole man.” “And where the deuce gre thy father and 
mother, my little churl?” cried the man, “ Why, my father is iust gone 
to make bad worse, and my mother is seeking either shame or loss.” 
The man inquired, “How so?” “Sir, my father is making a bad road 
worse—he is delving ditches to keep folks off his field; and my mother 
is gone to get a loan of some bread. Now, if she return her kind 
lender less (as I think), it will be a great shame, and if she cheat folk 
it will be worse.” 

The person next asked whether he could go tomfortably that way ? 
“Ay, ay; go where the goose goes,” returned the lad, pointing to a 
flock of geese. On turning his horse’s head, the nan saw the geese 
take to the water, and he exclaimed, “‘ Why, you rogue, the geese are 
flown into the pool.” “You should go where the g6ose was then going, 
I say, not where she flew.” To this the traveller had no answer to 
make, but obeyed, wondering at the subtle answers of a mere child. 


HOW LITTLE HOWLEGLASS, RIDING BEHIND HIS TATHER ON HORSEBACK, SHOWED 
MUCH CUNNING AND MALICE. 
flOON there came bitter complaints, almost every day repeated, 
by the neighbours, to Master Howleglass’s father, assuring him 
what a malicious rogue his son was; for he was wicked from 
the time he could walk, and even showed his malice in the cradle. He 
would hide his head under the hed-clothes, turn up his legs where his 
head should b@, and make the most odd leaps and antics ever witnessed 
in a child; but when he had reached ten years old, his tricks grew so 
numerous and intolerable, and the complaints of the neighbours so loud, 
that his father took him roundly to task, saying, ‘ How comes it that 
everybody calls you such a mahcious httle wretch?” Howleglass, in 
his peice. declared that he did nobody any harm. “ But if you wish 
to be convinced, father, and beleve your own cyes, let me ride behind 
you, on your old Dobbin, and I dare say they will stiJl continue to find 
fault.” So his father mounted him behind him on the horse, and as 
they jogged along, Howleglass, seeing some neighbours approach, 
pulled up his little coat behind, as a salutation to them as they passed. 
‘There’s a malicious little knave for you!” they cried aloud, as they 
went by, upon which the urchin said to his father, “ You see I did them 
no harm, and yet they will call me nicknames.” 

His father next placed him before him, as they rode along, when 
Howleglass began to pull the most ugly faces ever seen, mocking and 
lolling his tongue at everybody as they went by, all which his father 
could not see. ‘ Look at that wicked little wretch!” was the cry; and 
upon this his father, quite losing patience, said, “ Ay, thou wert born in 
an unlucky hour; for though thou hold thy tongue, all revile thee, and 
though thou sit as quict as a lamb, the children run out of thy way.” 
Soon after, his father, quite vexed at such injustice, changed his abode, 
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going to a village near Magdeburg, to which his wife belonged, and 
no long time after this he died. Howleglass’s mother continued to live 
with her son, eatfng and drinking what they could get, for his mother 
shortly grew very poor, and Howleglass would learn no trade; only at 
the age of sixteen’he had learnt to dance upon a rope, along with some 
othér mountebank tricks. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS FELL FROM THE TIGHT ROPE INTO THE WATER, AND HOW RE TOOK 
VENGEANCE UPON THOSE WHO MADE HIM FALL. 


iT happened one day, as Howleglass was amusing himself with 
dancing upon his tight rope, which he had made fast across a 
pool of water-the better to show his dexterity, that a number 
of idle urchins had gathered round to see, One of them bethought him 
of a trick, and, taking out his knife, he cut the cord at one end, and 
Howleglass went souse into the water, to the great merriment of the 
rest, who left him t8 get out as he best could. This made him both 
very dirty and very angry; but he held his peace, declaring that it was 
a good joke, and that he would come again the next morning and show 
them something new. This he did, for the next morning, after having 
exhibited some time upon his rope, he said to the boys, “Now you 
shall see a wonderful thing, if you will only each of you hand me here 
his right shoe.” Some of the parents of the children who were there, 
believing he said true, and curious to learn what it could be, gave them 
to him; when, after keeping them for some time, and the young urchins 
becoming clamorous, he threw them back all in a heap, telling each to 
take his own. A general struggle then took place, one falling over 
another, fighting, biting, and kicking; one laughed, another cried, one 
tore his hair, another pulled his companion’s, all exclaiming, Zhzs zs 
mine and that ts mine, until the parents themselves mixed in the affray, 
and some good pitched battles were fought. It was now Howleglass’s 
turn to laugh, and mocking them to his heart’s content, he bade them 
try on their shoes, and being a capital swimmer, he eluded all pursuit 
and escaped. Still, he did not venture to show his face among them 
again for some weeks, remaining ina very quiet domestic way at home 
with his mother, who rejoiced to see such a change, and thought he was 
on the point of reforming, little knowing the malicious trick that he 
had played. 


HOW THE MOTIER OF HOWLEGLASS ADMONISHED HIM, THAT SHE MIGHT ENGAGE 
HIM TO LEARN AN HONEST TRADE. 


|AME Ulbeke, Howleglass’s mother, more and more delighted to 
observe her son’s retired and peaceable demeanour, forthwith 

thought to take advantage of it, and besouglit him to abandon 

his former perverse ways, which brought her no money, as might have 
been the case by learning some honest trade. Howleglass then said, 
“My dear mother, what is bred in the bone will not come out of the 
flesh, and what is that which a man should dispose himself to, that 
would abide by him all his life? what a man thinks he will stick by.” 
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“That, indeed,” answered his mother, quite despairing, “seems to be 
the case: there has been no bread in the house thes¢ four days past, 
and if this is to continue only half one’s life, I know one had better 
be dead.” “No, no,” said Howleglass, “that bears mo resemblance to 
my words, for a poor man when he has nothing to e# will fast the fast 
of St. Nicolas, and when he has enough to eat he enjoys a feast on St. 
Martin’s evening ; and thus it is with you, mother.” 


HOW HOWLEGLASS OBTAINED BREAD FOR HIS MOSHER, 


UT when he saw his mother really without any bread, Howleglass 

began to think it was time to think of previding her with some, 

For this purpose, he walked into the village of Sastard, where 

he entered a baker’s shop, and inquired whether he had any objection 

to let his master have eighteen twopenny rolls of bread, half white, and 

the other half brown. He then mentioned a gent®man’s name in the 

town, with whom he said he had just come to a certain hotel, adding 

that his master would of course pay him on delivery, with which the 
baker was well pleased. 

Now, Howleglass’s bread-hasket, a bag, had a hole in it, through 
which he contrived, as he was going along, to slip one of the loaves into 
the mud. Then throwing down the basket, he said to the baker's boy, 
“1 dare not for the life of me carry this loaf home to my master; run 
back and change it, I will wait for you here.” Soaway ran the baker’s 
boy, and away ran Master Howleglass exactly the other road. When 
the boy returned, his customer was no longer to be seen; and after 
looking for him a little while, he went back to his master. ‘hen his 
master, withow® even waiting to thrash him, ran to the inn mentioned 
by Howleglass, but no one knew who or whcre our hero was. Upon 
this the baker found he had been well choused, and that this was all he 
was ever likely to be paid for his bread, 

In this way Howleglass provided his mother with plenty of bread, 
saying, ‘‘ Dear mother, eat when you have it, and remember always to 


fast when you are without.” 
a nl 


HOW HOWLEGLASS WAS KIDNAPPFD AWAY WHILF HI WAS ASIPRP IN A BI R-HOUSE $ 
HOW THE ROBBERY LEFT HIM, AND HE TLCAMP A GENTLUMAN'S SERVANT, 


(NE day Howleylass went along with his mother to the dedica- 
tion feast, where he got quite fuddled at dinner, and wished to 
gotosleep. He tried to find out some nice quiet place where 

he might sleep in safety without interruption, and he wandered to the 
back of a Jew’s garden, a place where there was a number of bee-houses, 
Having selected one of these, he got into it, and slumbered soundly till 
midnight, so that his mother thought he must have gone home before 
her alone. This same night there came two villains to steal the Jew’s 
honey, and one said to the other, “ We must judge by the weight; the 
heaviest storehouse will be the best.” “Yes, we must steal by the 
weight,” returned his companion, laughing; “Yair weight /” And they 
proceeded to try them all round, 
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Now, these. bee-houses were long and deep, quite different to what 
are made in thi@country; and when they came to that which contained 
Howleglass, feeling its superior solidity, they joyfully made off with it 
at once. Howléglass, awaking with the motion, heard all that they 
said, for it was so dark that they could see nothing. So, stretching out 
his hand, Howleglass took the leader of the two thieves by the hair, 
giving him a gentle pull, at which the other cursed his companion who 
came behind. To this the latter answered, ‘Are you dreaming, man, 
or are you walking in your sleep? How the deuce should I be pulling 
your wig, when I can hardly hold the hive?” 

Upon this Howleglass gave the latter gentleman a twinge, who said, 
“ Here am I toiling ander my load, and you are lugging me by the 
hair!” “ How the devil can that be?” exclaimed the first: “I can 
scarcely get along; you know it is yourself; you are pulling meall the 
while.” And in this way they went on disputing. 

At length HowleBlass gave the first so severe a tug as to bring along 
with it a handful of hair; an insult which so enraged him, that, flinging 
down the whole concern, he fell upon his companion, and a regular 
battle ensued. Hearing a noise within, they took to flight, leaving 
Howleglass to sleep quietly in the bee-house till morning, which he did. 
He then walked out of his dormitory, and seeing a gentleman’s house 
near at hand, he went in and hired himself as a domestic. One day as 
he was journeying with his master by a field of growing hemp, the latter 
ordered him to spoil and root up the man’s field, for supplying hempen 
cords for the purpose of binding thieves and robbers upon the wheel; 
which Howleglass did, also treating the man’s field with the greatest 
indignity in his power. His lord, in truth, was one of those robber 
knights who infested highways and villages, and felt a@articular anti» 
pathy to that kind of herb; but, not content with treating the man’s 
field of hemp in this manner, Howleglass bestowed the same sort of 
compliments upon his master’s property, both in and out of doors; upon 
which, being one day justly in dread of his resentment, he prudently 
made his escape from the castle, and returned no more. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS NEXT HIRED HIMSELP TO A PRIEST. 


|FTER Howleglass had brought himself clean off, he journeyed 

towards the land of Buddenslede; and at the village of Bruse- 

dent he entered into the service of a priest who knew nothing 

of ham. His new master informed him that he would have a fine time 

of it, that he should eat and drink as well as himself or the servant- 

maid, and that all he would have to do would be easy work, indeed, 

only half-work. Then Howleglass, pleased to hear this, said that he 

would do it well. Now, he soon observed that the priest’s servant-maid 

had only one eye; she was then preparing a couple of fowls for dinner, 
and she bade Howleglass turn the spit. 

She went about her work; and when the fowls were roasted he sat 
down to eat one of them, for he was very hungry, and the priest had 
told him he was to eat of the best as well as 4e did; and he did not 
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stop fer sauce. When the girl came back to take = up, she said 
to Howleglass, * Where is the other fowl? I left two roasting upon the 
spit, 

Pi My good girl,” replied Howleglass, “open your other eye, and you 
will then see them both,” at which the servant went into a great rage. 
‘She ran forthwith to complain to the priest, “ Your new servant, sir, is 
mocking me, he says I have only one eye. [ see but one fowl, though I 
put two to roast.” Howleglass, who had followed her, now said, “That 
is true, but I told her that if she would open both eyes, she would see 
them both,” The priest replied, “ That is out of the question, tor she 
has only one.” “ There,” cried Howleglass, “ you have said it, but not 
1.” “At all events,” rejoined the priest, “there is a fowl missing,” 
“Yes,” answered Howleglass, “but 1 only ate one. You said I was to 
live as well as my master and his maid, and I was afraid lest you should 
say the thing which is not, if both had gone up to table, and you had 
chanced to eat both. I was afraid you might perfure your own soul ; 
therefore I ate.” The priest laughed and was satisfied, saying, “ My 
good fellow, I am not to be disheartened for the loss of a chicken; but 
always do what my maid enjoins you to do.” Howleglass said, “I will 
willingly do whatever she requires of me.” Yet from that time forth 
he made a point of doing only just half of what she commanded him ; 
for if she wanted a pitcher of water, he would bring it only half full; if 
she bade him clap a couple of faggots to the fire, he threw only one; if 
she told him to give two feeds of hay to the cows, they had only one; if 
she said, “ Howleglass, draw a jug of beer,” he brought it her only half 
full; and thus with everything else. The girl at last resolved to make 
another complaint to the priest, who came to Howleglass in no very 
Christian temyecr of mind. “What! my servant still finds fault with 
you; did not I tell you to do whatever she bid you?” Howleglass 
answered, “ Sir, I have done all that you ordered me. You told me at 
the time that you engaged me that I should have an easy place, that it 
would be only Aa/f-work.” The priest laughed heartily; but his servant- 
maid exclaimed ina great fume, “ Sir, it you resolve to keep this mis- 
chievous rogue in your service any longer, 1 must leave it.” 

It was no question with the priest how he was to decide, and Howle- 
glass received warning on account of the chambermaid, at which he 
was not sorry, for he said he hated to be eternally scolded by a blind 
chambermaid, who wanted him to do 40fA halves of the work—both 
his and her own. 

Same neni 


HOW HOWLEGLASS, BRING IN WANT OF READY CASH TO PAY HIS HOST, FOUND A SURSTITUTH,. 


[HEN Howleglass left his last mastcr, he made such a good use 
of his legs, that he arrived at the city of Halberstadt in no 
time, and boldly took up his quarters at one of the first inns. 

In about eight days, however, he had expended all his cash, at which 
he felt a little uncomfortable, and not without reason ; for his host had 
soon run up a long bill, both against Howleglass and his horse, which 
how he came by doth not appear. Finding that his host was at length 
getting angry with him, he entreated him to have a little more patience, 
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and that he should be no loser by it. Howleglass then sent a message 
to the town critr, with a handsome fee, for him to proclaim the arrival 
of a stranger, who had brought along with him a curious animal made 
something like’a horse, but which had its head placed where its tail 
ought to be. Mtantime Howleglass tied his horse’s tail to the manger, 
and before the crowd had assembled he had got out some little hand- 
bills, puffing in high style his new exhibition. The town’s-people came 
running from all sides, thinking to behold some monster, or at least 
some rare sight. Before permitting a single soul to enter the stable he 
had secured a penny a head, without making any abatement for chil- 
dren. As fast as they came in and found how wittily they had been de- 
ceived, they could npt help laughing at the hoax, in which Howleglass 
joining, earnestly entreated them not to ruin his fortunes, and let those 
laugh at them who had not paid, by telling the secret to the towns’ 
people on the outside. This they all promised, and as soon as they 
got home, each aslvised his neighbour to go and see the great sight. 
In this way Howleglass raised a good round sum of money, paid his 
host, and rode out of the town; passing a merry time of it as lone as 


his finances held out. 
a 


HOW HOWLEGLASS CAUSED THE INHABITANTS OF MEYBURGH TO BELIEVE THAT HE WAS 
GOING TO FLY. 

|FTER having visited several places, Howleglass came to Mey- 

burgh, where he gave out that he was prepared to exhibit a 

very novel performance, to which he was invited by the magi- 

strates, On being asked what it was, he answered that it was his in- 

tention to mount the top of the council hall, one of the highest houses 
in the place, whence he intended to fly down without being hurt. 

At these tidings, the market-place was filled with people eagerly 
watching our hero, who with outspread arms was seen on the roof of 
the house. When he saw the crowd, he laughed and said aloud, “ Had 
you all sworn that you could have flown, I would not have believed you, 
while you believe a single fool; but I see the place is full of them. If 
you had yourselves told me, I say, that you were such great fools, I 
would not have believed you; yet I see all of you can put faith in one 
who persuaded you that he could fly; so I will, if you will give me 
wings.” He then disappeared, leaving all the people to chew their 
disappointment, who went home, some laughing, some swearing, and 
others observing that he was a malicious rogue, who nevertheless had 
told the truth, for that he was willing to fly down, if they would lend 
him wings. 

a ed 
HOW HOWLEGLASS ADMINISTERED PHYSIC TO A DOCTOR. 


UR hero’s fame at length reached Count Brumon Quickforth, 

the Bishop of Meyburgh, and other great lords, who had a 

regard for him on account of his humorous tricks. The bishop 

in particular gave him his cast-off suits and surplices, besides paying 

for his board. In the bishop’s family there likewise lived a doctor of 

medicine, no great favourite with the rest of the household. because he 
5-2 
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had taken an aversign to Howleglass, cco anne that he was mad. So 
whenever he saw our hero at the court, he said to the bishop and his 
gentlemen, that it would be better to invite philosophers than fools to 
attend there ; that wise men ought to mix with wise men, and reason 
wisely ; and fools consort with fools, and talk folly. Moreover, that if 
great lords would have the last about their persons, they must be con- 
tent to go shares in their fame. The bishop’s gentlemen highly resenting 
this, replied, “There is no great wisdom in that reasoning, however ; 
for whoever wishes not to hear folly, may easily depait from fools, 
Where lords be, there will be fools ; and many who imagine themselves 
mighty wise, are liable to be imposed upon even by fools. Thus it is 
proper for lords and princes to be surrounded by characters of all kinds ; 
one among another, they contrive to dispel e#auz and melancholy, and 
therefore where great lords are, fools like to be.” 

Now, these same gentlemen repeated to Howleglass the dispute they 
had had with the doctor concerning him, adding, th&t if he wished to 
play him some kind of trick, they would be glad to second him. Howle- 
glass said, “ My good sirs, if you will consent to do so, I will serve him 
out in good style.” He then left the bishop’s court for the space of four 
weeks, and came again to Genequestaigne, where he took up his quar- 
ters. Well, the doctor fell sick, and was himself compelled in turn to 
seek advice and assistance. So the bishop’s gentlemen stepped forward 
and said they knew of an expert practitioner, just arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was famous for exhibiting a long list of cures. 

Then the doctor sent to invite Howleglass to his lodgings, and did 
not recognize him in his yaa disguise. He said, “If you, sir, can 
succeed in making a cure of me, I will recompense you well.” “I hope 
to do so,” said Howleglass ; “ but you must submit to have a very good 
sweating, by the event of which I shall easily recognize what is your 
complaint. I will then take other measures with you, so that you will 
not need to apply to me ever again.” The doctor believed everything 
he said, and forthwith took, at one draught, a strong emetic and ca- 
thartic to begin with, and without the least signs of reluctance, imagining 
that it was only a perspiring draught. The doctor was then put to bed, 
with his head turned towards the wall, in which position, from the pangs 
which soon attacked him in the abdominal viscera, he thought he must 
have given up the ghost. It was indeed a terrific night which the 
doctor passed ; and it seemed as if the ghosts of all his patients were 
revenging their injuries upon him all at once. 

“Ah! doctor,” cried Howleglass, next morning, as he entered the 
room, “I think I can perceive how it is with you: the perspiration must 
have been very copious—my system, I see, works well.” “Alas! my 

sir,” replied the doctor, “I feel very ill.” And in fact he was so 
bad that he could-not hold up his head. But Howleglass assured him 
that it was all for the best ; that it would be a sharp remedy but a short 
one; and cen ading him to take another dose, exactly of the same 
strength, he left him to his fate, and fled. The bishop’s gentlemen next 
came to condole with the doctor on his hapless condition, inquiring 
how he found himself. Already labouring under the effects of the 
second application, the doctor was very nearly speechless, and falutly 
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answered, “ That he feared he had fallen into bad hands,” and began 
to relate the cruel sufferings he had undergone, The bishop and his 
attendants, mush amused at his adventures, replied, “Yes, yes, this 
has happened to you according to your words; for you declared we 
ought not to keep company with fools, because wise men are apt to 
become fools in their intercourse with them. Sometimes, however, 
people may be taught wisdom by means of a fool, for had you let 
Ilowleglass have his fling, and been a little moie patient, you would 
not have become his patient, and experienced the taste of his tricks 
We well knew how he would deal with you, but we held our peace, be- 
cause we were aware that you were desirous of learning wisdom, at all 
events, and were so wise that you deserved to be deceived by a fool 
There 1s no man, however wise, who ought not to know the nature of 
a fool, otherwise, how should he appreciate wise men?” The doctor 
could make no apswer, for he felt a fresh spasm, and though he re- 
covered, he never afterwards ventured to fall out with a fool. 


HOWLEGLASS, BRING A PHYSICIAN, CURES ALL THE SICK IN THE HOSPIIAL OF 
NUREMBURG IN ONE DAY 
| so happened thit Howleglass paid a visit to the city of Nu- 
1emburg On the day he entcied the plice, he causcd pla- 
cards to be posted on the church grtes, and trumpeted through 
the town, informing the mhabitants of the arrival of a great doctou, 
mighty expert in his art, and who had an infallible recipe for all kinds 
of maladies About this time there were lodged at the hospital, which 
contains the lance which pierced the side of our Saviour, and othe: holy 
relics, a number of patients, for whom his advice was required The 
keeper of the said hospital, having many very obstinate patients upon 
his hands, told Howleglass, that being so learned a man, if he would 
contrive to cure them, he should be well paid. Howleglass then said, 
“ Sir, if you will give me a hundied crowns from the sick fund, I will 
rid you of the patients , but mark me, I do not ask a shilling before I 
shall have cleansed the hospital of them all.” This was a joyful hearing 
to the keeper and to the governor, as well as to the subscribers at large, 
and they insisted upon Howleglass receiving a sum of money to begin 
with. He then paid a visit to the place, with a stout carpenter at his 
back, and mquired of each patient apart what was his complaint, at 
the same time conjuring him to keep secret what he was about to state. 
“You know that I am come here to cure you all; but it 1s impossible 
for me to do that, without having the body of one of you to burn alive, 
in order to make a powder of it, which the rest are to take. The more 
sick and diseased the fellow is, the better he will suit my purpose, and 
I shall certainly choose one who cannot walk. Next Wednesday I am 
to come with the keeper and the governors, when I shall call ovei the 
names of all the patients, and when they must all make the best of their 
vey out, as the last man 1s to be owdered for the rest” 
n the appointed day the patrents were all on the aleit: they had 
irded up their loins, and not a single one sat unbreeched or unshod, 
or none wished to remain behind, either to make or to take powders. 
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Then came Howleglass, with the governors and the cofumittee, to call 
over their names; but the rogues would not stop to be called,—all pro- 
ceeded rapidly towards the doors, even those who had Goch dridden 
for the last ten years. 7 

After the coast was quite cleared, Howleglass demanded his fee, 
which was handed him, and he departed thence. In the course of three 
days the whole of the patients returned, complaining of their infirmities 
as bitterly as ever. Then the keeper said, “ What is the meaning of all 
this? 1 paid a handsome sum to the new doctor to have you all cured.” 
“True,” they replied with one voice, “ but did you know that he threa- 
tened to have the last of us, who should remain inebed, burnt alive, to 
make powders for the rest?” Then the keeper began to see that he 
had been hoaxed; but he could obtain no redress, and the patients 
were obliged to be admitted as indoor patients as before, to the no 
smail regret of the governor and contributors to the €und. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS HIRED HIMSELF AS A SERVANT TO A DAKTIR, 


TOWLEGLASS, having taken himself off to some distance from 
the hospital, next entered into the service of a baker in another 
town, [carly on the ensuing day, when preparing to make 

bread, he was ordered to come sieve the flour; and he said he should 
want a candle, as it was almost dark. But the baker replied, ‘I never 
trust my servants with candles; they are always accustomed to boult 
by the light of the moon.” “Beit so; I will do so too.” The master 
went to rest for gome hours, during which time Howleglass took the 
boulting-bag and hung it out of the window, then he boulted the flour 
which fell into the garden below as hard as he could boult. In the 
morning the baker rose early to begin the process of baking. He found 
Howleglass still at work, and inquired hastily what he was doing there. 
—‘ Was flour made to be thrown in that style upon the ground? Do 
you know what it cost?” Howlegless answered, “Sir, I have been 
sieving it in the light of the moon, as you ordered me to do,” “ Dolt!” 
said his master, “ you ought to have sieved it 46y moonlight, and not zz 
the light, villain!” ‘‘ Well,” cried Howleglass, “there is no great da- 
mage done: I will collect it together again shortly.” “Yes,” said his 
master, “ but it is too late to bake to-day; there will be no dough.” 
* True, master,” said Howleglass; “but let me advise you. Your neigh- 
bour’s paste is ready for the oven: I will go and borrow it for you.” 
Then the baker flew into a rage, and said, “ Go and hang thyself! to 
the gallows with you, and see what you will find there!” “Very well, 
master,” said Howleglass, and set out to the public gallows, where he 
found a robber’s remains, which he carried back to his master. “ Here, 
I have brought what I found for you; in what way shall I go to work 
with it?” The baker, still more angry, said, “1 will lay an information 
against bse for defrauding public justice.” And away he went, followed 
by How: glass, to the market-place, where the magistrates sat. 

When the baker began to open the case to the judge, Howleglass 
opened two such eyes as fairly disconcerted his master,—so large and. 
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rolling that no_risible faculties could resist them; and the plaintiff 
could not get trough with his charge. 

“What do yqu want?” “Nothing,” said Howleglass, “only you 
were going to complain of me, in my presence, before the judge, and I 
was obliged to open my eyes to see you.” The baker then replied, “Go, 
get out of my sight ! I thought you were a dolt, but you are a malicious 
wretch, in my eyes, at least.” “Ay, they often call me so,” cried Howle- 
glass; “but if I was in your eyes, baker, I think you would not be so 
clear-sighted as you are.” The magistrate, seeing that it was a foolish 
business, quitted his seat; upon which Howleglass, turning up his coat- 
skirt to his master, said, “ Master, if you want to bake bread, behold, 
can you bake such 2 loaf as this?” And then giving him the slip, he 
ran and left him to his own reflections, 


HOW HowLecLass seX¥en aS A CASTLE WARDER TO THE LORD OF AMBAL, RREPING A 
LOOK-OUT AT THE TOP OF A TOWER TO BLOW THE HORN ROR THE ENEMY, AND 
NEXT BECAME A SOLDIER. 


|r came to pass that he one day enlisted into the service of the 
Count of Ambal as a watch and warder, to keep a look-out for 
the couriers and blow for the enemy. The count had a number 
of these enemies, and was under the necessity of employing a consider- 
able body of armed men. Howleglass being stationed upon the top 
tower, was frequently forgotten at mess-time when the others were en- 
joying good fare. Now the enemy, making an incursion, carried off a 
great herd of cattle, Howleglass giving no alarm ; but the count, hear- 
ing a noise, went and saw Howleglass supporting himself against the 
window in a musing posture. The count said, ‘What is the matter 
with you?” Said Howleglass, “I shall not dance for such a festival as 
this.” “What!” said the count, “will you not sound the horn for the 
enemy?” “TI dare not; besides, there is no need,” replied his warder; 
“your fields are already full of them; they are driving off all your cows, 
and if I blow for any more, they will besiege you at your castle gates.” 
Shortly afterwards the count’s stock of provisions fell short, and he was 
compelled to make an incursion upon his neighbours, in which he got 
very good booty. Plenty of boiled and roast beef was the consequence. 
The count being seated with his knights and other men-at-arms at a 
well-furnished table, Howleglass blew a shrill blast, upon which the 
company ran to arms; 1d made for the gates; but there was no enemy. 
Meanwhile Howleglass left his station and proceeded to the banqueting 
room, where he provided himself with as much good fare as he could 
carry, and departed. The men-at-arms, having all returned as wise as 
they went, the count said to Howleglass, “Are you mad, villain, that 
you blow for the enemy when there is none to be seen? yet when they 
are here, you give no alarm; so you are a traitor, and shall lose your 
office, and work with the meanest of our hinds.” This arrangement was 
by no means pleasant to Howleglass, and he wished himself fairly out 
of the castle, but out he could not get; though he always contrived, 
when there was any fighting, to be the very last to leave the gates, and 
the first to come back, 
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Observing this, the count said, “Were you afraid. of being well beaten, 
that you were the last to go out and the first to comeVin again?” He 
replied, “‘ Pray, my lord, do not be angry; for when you and your men- 
at-arms were making good cheer, I was fasting on the top of the tower. 
This has brought me very weak and low; but give mie time to recover 
my strength with better fare, and you will see me among the first to 
attack, and the last to make a retreat.” The count said, “ But you will, 
perhaps, take as long a time to put you in fighting condition as you were 
in playing the horn upon the top of the tower, You had better find 
another service,” added the count, and paid Howleglass off; at which 
he was greatly rejoiced, for he had a great horror of a desperate assault 
upon the enemy. . 

seeneenenetlporesttones 


HOW HOWLEGLASS JOURNESYED TO SER THE LANDGRAVE OF HESSE, AND PRETENDED TO 
BE A PAINTER. 
|HERE was now not a place in all Saxony which had not heard 
' gomething of the famous tricks of Howleglass; so that as he 
found he could no longer practise where he was, he determined 
to change his quarters, and find some new custom in the district of 
Hesse, On his arrival he proclaimed the approach of an extraordinary 
personage, as usual, which brought him an introduction to the land- 
grave, who inquired what was the great news. “ My lord,” said Howle- 
glass, “you see before you not only one of the most famous, but the 
most famous painter in the world, who nearly transcends the merits of 
all the professors of the art put together.” The landgrave said, “Have 
you no specimen of your skill about you?” On which Howleglass said 
he had, and displayed several paintings which he had brought with him 
from Flanders. ,They pleased his lordship greatly, and he shortly said, 
“Well, master, and what will you take to paint the whole of my grand 
hall in the first style?” “As much as you will,” said Howleglass, “to 
be sure.” “True; but you must paint the genealogy of the whole of 
our Hessian family, along with their wives ; and as our ancestors have 
been allied to great lords and princes, I should wish you to produce 
one of your most magnificent masterpieces.” Then Howleglass re- 
plied, “ My dear lord, it shall be executed as your lordship best approves, 
though it shall cost me a hundred florins in colours only.” The land- 
grave rejoined, “‘ Then go about it, and we shall not dispute about the 
price ; depend upon it, you shall be well remunerated.” 

So Howleglass commenced his labours, requesting the landgrave to 
advance him only the hundred gold florins to buy the colours and engage 
assistants, 

The next morning he appeared with three, and began his labours ; 
but he insisted on no one being admitted to inspect them before a cer- 
tain period, in order not to be interrupted. This was granted, and when 
Howleglass and his companions found themselves comfortably seated 
in the state hall, they spent the whole of their time in playing at tric- 
trac with the gold florins, much to their satisfaction. 

One day the pia Hag took it into his head to look at the progress 
of the great undertaking, and said to his painter, “ Master, suppose you 

just let us see a specimen of your art as you proceed.” “ Most willingly,” 
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replied Howleglass, “ only I must warn you of one thing before you see 
the work, which this, that no one who is not of undoubted legitimate 
birth can see anything in my painting at all.” 

The landgrave teplied, “That would be a very extraordinary thing,” 
and then, accompanied, by Howleglass, entered the hall. The latter had 
hung a large white piece of sheeting before the wall on which he was 
painting ; and drawing it solemnly on one side with his cane, he pointed 
to a supposed figure, adding, “There, my lord, you see the first Land- 
grave of Hesse Hombourg, sprung from the house of the Colonna at 
Rome. His lady was daughter to Justinian, Duke of Beyerent, who 
was afterwards Emperor of Rome. From him sprang this Adelphus ; 
Adelphus begot William the Black ; William the Black begot his son 
Louis ; and so on down to your own honoured dignity and beneficence. 
Now I well know that there is not a single artist who can detect a blemish 
in my work, it is so exceedingly superb, of such astonishing grace, and 
fine colouring.” v 

Our landgrave, who could distinguish nothing but the whited wall, 
said within himself, “I must surely be of doubtful extraction, for I can 
see nothing but the wall.” Yet to show his contidence and good taste, 
he answered, “ Master, your work pleases me well, but I can scarcely 
form a judgment upon it alone.” He then retired, and his countess 
‘nanined he'v the painter had succeeded, “ For, to say truth, I havea 
poor opinion both of him and his work.” But her lord replied, “Madam, 
his work is very good work and pleases me; and when our painter will 
give you permission, you shall see it.” 

The lady then entreated Howleglass to let her see his painting ; and 
after giving the same explanation to her as he had done to her lord, he 
exhibited the wall with the supposed figures of the landgrave’s family, 
just as he had before done. Now, the countess had brought eight maids 
of honour along with her, and a female fool, none of whom could discern 
the figures which Howleglass was describing, though none liked to say 
so, and cast an aspersion upon the family honour. 

The fool alone observed, “ Bless me, my lady, I can see no picture 
here! let me be thought daughter, for ever and a day, of whom you 
will.” Then thought Howleglass, Since fools can tell the truth, it is fit 
for me to decamp, and he began to laugh, The countess left the hall, 
and hastened to find the landgrave, who inquired how she had been 
pleased with the painting. ‘ However that may be, my lord,” she re- 
plied, “it does not please our little fool here, for she can see no picture, 
and the same with my young ladies, Truly, I fear, my lord, that it is 
all a piece of imposture.” And the landgrave began to think it was 
indeed so, He then informed his painter that he must use dispatch, 
for the whole of his courtiers were to be admitted the next morning, to 
see the work; adding, that if he should be lucky enough to find any 
illegitimate rascals among them, their goods and chattels would accrue 
to him. Hearing this, Howleglass went to the receiver-general, for 
another hundred of gold florins to pay to his assistants, who all took 
French leave, along with their master. Then the landgrave, accom- 
panied by his courtiers, entered the state hall, and inquired for Howle- 
mlass and his assistants. He next asked his courtiers what they 
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thought of the new paintings, thinking to catch them on the horns of 
their Mlegitimacy, but they all of them held their tofigues. 

The landgrave upon this said, “I now see too well, though there is 
no picture, that we have all been grossly imposed upon. We have 
before heard of the famous exploits of Howleglas$, but we have now 
ocular demonstration of them. We have indeed paid two hundred 
florins for the sight ; but henceforth we pronounce upon him the sen- 
tence of a malicious wretch, and banish him for ever from our 
dominions.” 

Howleglass, however, was already at some distance, but he did not 
again resume the profession of a painter, 


HOW OUR HERO DISPUTED AGAINST THE RECTOR AND LEARNED BOCTORS OF PRAGUE. 


[FTER this last feat, Howleglass retired to Prague, a city of 
Bohemia, where there was then established an university of 
doctors and students. He affixed a notice on the gates of the 

churches, declaring that he was prepared to answer any questions that 
could be put tohim. He next went with his host and some others to 
the university, and boldly inquired whether the students were agreeable 
to let him mount the learned chair. This was granted, and Howleglass 
soon found himself seated zx cathedra, while the rector proceeded to 
question him.* 1st. ‘How many buckets of water are contained in 
the sea?” Howleglass said, “ Stop the tides, and I will measure them 
and give you a very satisfactory account!” The rector expressed his 
inability. A little dashed, he next inquired: 2nd. ‘*‘ How many days 
have flown from the time of Adam to the present?” “ Seven, to be sure,” 
replied Howl@glass, “‘and no more, for when seven are finished, seven 
begin again, and so it will continue to the end of the world.” 3rd. “Now 
then,” cried the rector, “where is the centre of the world?” To this 
Howleglass replied, “This house, to be sure ; you ought to measure it, 
honoured sir, with a long cord, and should there be a mistake, even of 
an inch, I will let you know it.” Sooner than do this, the rector granted 
him the question. 4th. “ How far may it be from earth to heaven?” 
“Tt must be pretty near,” returned Howleglass, “for when we chant 
ever so low in church, it is heard plain enough, sir, above. I will now 
sing small, and you shall try if you can hear.” The rector confessed 
his inability. 5th, ‘ But yet,” cried he, “how large is heaven?” “ It 
is,” said Howleglass, “twelve thousand leagues broad, and ten thou- 
sand high, and if you will not believe me, go and see; take the sun and 
moon, and count the planets and the stars ; measure them all, and you 
will see whether I am not right.” 

After this they had no more to say, but admitted that Howleglass 
was in the right, and had returned very satisfactory answers to such 
questions. He then dismounted ex cathedra, and left the place, appre- 
hensive lest something disagreeable might occur, in consequence of the 
triumphant answers he had returned. 

* Part of the scene that follows would appear to have been borrowed from the order ine 


velia of Sacchetti, in which a miller answers the questions of Messer Bernabe, Lord 
whe imagined he was questioning a certain abbotue Translator. eae 
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head HOWLEGLASS ENTERS INTO HOLY ORDERS. 


AQGAHEN the name of our hero had spread through all the adjacent 
AAR, states,and all agreed in banishing him for his excessive malice, 
== he bethought him of anew method of levying money, with little 

risk or trouble. For this purpose, he stole a priest’s surplice, and began 

as aclerk. In this capacity he looked out for a memento mori, or dead 
man’s skull, in the churchyard, and taking one from a handsome vault, 
he got it furbished up, and elegantly ornamented with gold and silver. 

With this he journeyed into the land of Pomerania, in order to levy 
offerings, where the priests use greater diligence in drinking than in 
preaching. In short, throughout all the villages where there were any 
indulgences, any nuptials, any funerals, or congregations of any kind 

going forward, Howleglass was sure to be found there. The priests, 

for the most part ignorant rogues, were all agreeable to this, and cared 
not, so that they might only go shares, for, upon the whole of the 
offerings made, the curates are always allowed one-half. 

When the congregation was ready, Howleglass mounted the pulpit, 
and took occasion to mention that no offerings would be received by 
him, but such as were pure and free from suspicion ; and that none of 
those of the female part of his congregation would be acceptable, who 
were Carrying on, or had carried on, any intrigues. 

“Of a truth,” he continued, “I recommend to every adulteress, if un- 
happily there should be such present, to stay behind ; for let all who 
bring their offerings to me see to it that they are not obnoxious to this 
failing.” He then bestowed his benediction upon the assemblage, and 
leaving the pulpit, took his station before the altar. 

Soon there flocked persons both good and bad, to bestpw their offer- 
ings. The poor women gave easily into the snare laid for them by 
Howleglass, firmly believing that the one who should offer no tribute 
could be no better than she should be, but rather worse. They all 
therefore vied with each other in presenting their tribute at the altar, 
thinking it was the only way to continue in good repute. 

Some there were who, the better to be seen, repeated their offer two 
or three times, and the worse they were, the more eagerly did they flock 
round Howleglass. Such was his dexterity in raising money, both from 
the good and bad, that he found himself possessed of a considerable 
sum. After receiving the whole of these peace offerings, he forbade 
them, under pretence of excommunication, ever to accuse each other of 
the least frailty, for that they were all absolved and clear; had there 
been a single frail one among them, he would by no means have allowed 
her offering. Upon hearing this, the whole of the female congregation 
looked upon Howleglass as a very devout preacher, because they were 
unable to penetrate into his cunning tricks. 





HOW HOWLEGLASS WISHES TO BE REPAID FOR THE TROUBLE HE TOOK IN DINING. 


URAN NE day Howleglass came to Nuremburg, not far from Bam- 
AeA «burg, and being very hungry, he entered into a house of en- 
™  tertainment where he saw a jolly hostess. She told him he was 
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very welcome ; for she saw by his equipment that he was 4 boon com- 

nion, and a wonderful knight of the stirrup ; in shert, a merry guest, 

tren dinner was set upon the table, our hostess inguired whether he 
would take his repast with them, or dine at the usual price alone. 

Howleglass said, “ You see I am a poor companionable fellow, that 
will bless Heaven if he can get anything to eat.” “Ay, ay; but it must 
be with money: go to the butcher and baker, see whether they will give 
you anything for the love of Heaven. We eat here for the love of money; 
if none, you must go without your dinner.” Now Howleglass, who had 
words always ready to serve two purposes, said, “ Good hostess, 1 mean 
for money, and nothing else. It is all I ask. I would not for the world 
think of dining upon nothing ; no, no, let it be for money—come, how 
much do you ask?” The hostess made answer, “The gentlemen’s table 
is eightpence, the next is six.” “Then the most is the best for me,” 
cried Howleglass, as he made for a large well-furnished board, where 
he ate to his heart’s content. ¢ 

He went to the hostess as soon as he had finished, and begged her 
to pay him, as she had said, for that he was a poor man, and could not 
afford his time for nothing. ‘“‘ My friend,” replied the woman, “ you 
have to give me cightpence, and then you are quit.” ‘ No, no,” cried 
Howleglass, “you are to give me eightpence, and then you shall be 
quit of me. You declared we were to eat here for love of money, and 
that for dining at the gta table it was to be eightpence. Cer- 
tainly, as I told you, I did not intend to dine upon nothing, nor for 
nothing, but I expected to get eightpence; and I assure you I have 
worked hard and performed my best to deserve it. I can do no more, 
give me the money and let me go!” The hostess replied, ‘ You have 
said well, for § think you have caten as much as any four, yet you have 
the conscience to ask me to pay you for it’ That would be strange 
indeed! But you area wag! Away with you! A meal is not much, 
but deuce take me if I pay you too for eating me up. And hark you! 
come to my table no more, unless you come to pay to-day’s reckoning 
with it: a pretty trade I should drive, marry come up, on these terms, 
I might very soon shut up shop.” So Howleglass took his departure, 
not without saluting her before she had worked herself into a great 
fume, and adding, “ Well, if you can, on your conscience, take my 
labour for nothing, fare you welll” 

a 


HOW HOWLEGLABS JOURNEYED TO ROME, WHERE HE HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH THE POPE. 


[FTER Howleglass had practised his arts for some length of time, 
he bethought him of the proverb which says, “Go to Rome, 
my honest man, and come back a rogue again.” 

“To Rome, thy manners to amend; 
Home again thy life to end.” 
For true it is, that neither a good horse nor a bad man mend their 
condition by going to visit Rome. 
Forthwith then our hero set out for that city, where he first showed 
his wit by taking up his residence at the house of a rich widow, wha, 
seeing so handsome a young man, inquired whence he came, He said, 
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“From the country of Saxony, and that he'was purposely come to have 
an interview with\the pope.” 

“Then,” said slte, “ my friend, you may indeed see him, but to speak 
with him is a very different matter, especially if you be a stranger, as 
you say. For nry part, I would give a hundred or two of solid ducats to 
any one who will obtain for me a conference with him.” “ Will you 
give me a hundred ducats if I will do it?” “That I will,” repeated the 
jolly widow boldly, for she little imagined that he could bring about 
such an interview without paying a number of fees. 

Howleglass now watched the time when the holy procession was 
accustomed to proceed to the church of St. Giovanni (the Lateran), in 
order to celebrate mass. Observing the procession go by, Howleglass 
contrived to pass into the chapel along with the rest, edging up as near 
to the chair of St. Peter as he possibly could. When the time drew 
nigh for the elevation of the host, he turned his back upon the altar 
just as his holiness rAised the chalice, and fixed his eye upon the car- 
dinals, keeping the same position until the whole ceremony was over. 
Mass being finished, one of the cardinals acquainted the holy pontiff 
that there was a young man present who had turned his back upon the 
holy sacrament. The pope commanded that he should be instantly 
secured and brought before him, as he would banish him for an example 
to all bad Christians, and Howleglass speedily found himself seized and 
confronted with the mighty pontiff himself. 

He first inquired of our hero what was the nature of his creed. He 
replied, “I am a Christian, and observe just the same faith as my 
hostess;” and he then mentioned her name, which was pretty well 
known. 

The good dame was instantly sent for, in order to threw light upon 
the mystery, and the pope first inquired of what faith she was. ‘Oh, 
dear! of the holy Catholic faith, to be sure; I believe in all that the 
holy Church chooses to command or to forbid.” Then Howleglass 
cried out, ‘So do I! I believe all that too.” “ How came it, then, that 
you turned your back upon the holy sacrament?” said the pope. Howle- 
glass replied, ‘‘ Most holy father, Iam a very great sinner, and I felt as 
if I were not worthy of beholding the holy sacrament, before which I 
was to make confession.” Hearing this, the pope said that such being 
the case it only did him credit, and he permitted him to go, after be- 
stowing his benediction on Howleglass and his hostess. In this way 
Howleglass won the widow’s hundred ducats, and remained confirmed 
in his malice more than ever, being in no degree amended by his pil- 
grimage to the holy city of Rome. 


— pa 


HOW HOWLEGLASS OBTAINED AND CARRIED OFF THE PARSON'S HORSE BY MAKING 
KNOWN HIS CONFESSION. 


RN the village of Rosseinberg there lived a curate who had a very 
i} pretty chambermaid, and a good horse which he highly prized. 
" Now, the Duke of Brunswick had a great desire to purchase 
the said horse, and sent more than once to know whether the parson 
would be inclined to dispose of him, for he did not venture to seize 
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him, because the parson held his living upon the territories of the 
councillors of Brunswick. Still the parson obstinateby refused to make 
any bargain, which, coming to Howlegiass’s ears, hg said to the duke, 
“ Sir, how much will you give me if I deliver you the parson’s horse, 
safe and sound, into your hands?” 

Then the duke made answer: “I will give you my rich robe of red 
satin, and a grand mantle all embroidered with pearls.” So forthwith 
Howleglass took leave of the duke, and not only set out to the village, 
but on his arrival walked straight into the parson’s house; for though 
he was pretty well known there, he received an honest welcome, con- 
sidering who and what manner of man he was. 

After he had sojourned there about three days he pretended to fall 
sick, and took to his bed, at which both the priest and his servant-maid 
were much vexed. In spite of this, however, Howleglass kept getting 
worse and worse, so that at last the priest inquired whether he would 
like to be confessed, and receive the sacrament of holy Church, to 
which Howleglass expressed his readiness. Upon this the priest took 
his confession, and questioned him well, at the same time exhorting 
him to save his soul, by expressing the utmost contrition for his faults, 
doubting that he had passed off some notable tricks and impostures in 
his time. 

Howleglass replied, “That there was only one sin which he did not 
like to confess, and that he would rather doit to another holy man than 
to him, for should he inform his then confessor, he might, perhaps, be 
very angry.” But the good man said, “ Friend, it is too far to send for 
another priest, and should you unluckily die in the meantime, we shall 
both of us become sinners in the sight of Heaven; so haste to inform 
me, and trust me it will not be too great for absolution. Whether it 
happens to displease me or not need not trouble you; we are forbidden 
to publish our confessions.” “ Well,” said Howleglass, “I should like 
to confess it, though I much fear it will greatly enrage you; for all it is 
no great offence, and it concerns yourself.” The parson now became 
more urgent than ever to learn what it was, and he said, “ Whatever 
petty theft or grand larceny you may have committed, your confessor, 
who stands before you, will forgive you; he is too much a Christian to 
hate you. 

- Yes,” said Howleglass, “ but I know too well that you will be greatly 
offended, but still I feel I am going so very fast that 1 have no time for 
demurring. The truth is, good sir, that I have five times fallen from 
the paths of grace, owing to the temptations of your servant-maid.” 
The parson bit his lips, and hastily granting him absolution, left the 
room and went to summon his chambermaid. At the mention of the 
charge she was justly indignant; but the priest said he had heard it 
foe confession—from a dying sinner, and was therefore bound to be- 
ieve it. 

“T say no,” cried the maid, “you are not!” “I say yes,” retorted 
her master, “Iam!” “No!” “Yes!” And the dialogue became so 
warm that the priest, making use of his staff, began to lay it about the 
poe girl’s shoulders, The malicious rogue, hearing the uproar as he 

ay in bed, laughed wickedly in his sleeve at the idea of having deceived 
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the priest, but he lay still until evening. Then getting up as if nothing 
had been the matter, he asked the parson, “ How much he had spent 
during his malady?” Both the master and his maid were heartily glad 
to see him upon his legs, and walking towards the door, rejoiced on 
any terms to be rid of him. 

But as he went out, Howleglass said to the priest, “ Sir, recollect that 
you have published my confession; I am going to Holnstadt, and I 
shall inform the bishop.” The parson, hearing this, suddenly grew 
calm, and even supplicated Howleglass that he would not serve him 
such an ill turn. He declared he would go as far as twenty crowns to 
purchase his secresy, if he would not breathe a syllable of what had 
passed. “ No, no,” replied Howleglass, “I would not accept a hundred 
to have my tongue tied; I shall inform the bishop as it behoves me to 
do.” In great perplexity, the poor parson then brought the servant- 
matd to use her utmost influence, on any terms, to prevent so fatal a 
catastrophe. At last, when he saw the paison in tears, Howleglass 
said, “ Well, 1 will consent then to take your horse, and will say no- 
thing; 1f not, I will keep no terms with you.” The parson made several 
offers of money to bribe Howleglass from his cruel resolution, to which 
he would not hsten, and he finally rode away on the parson’s horse, 
which he presented to the Duke of Brunswick. For this feat he was 
mightily praised and recompensed; the duke gave him the fine robe, 
and on hearing further particulars bestowed upon him another. The 
paison was in despair at the loss of his steed, and again vented his 
anger upon the poor chambermaid, so that she was compelled to seek 
safety in flight. 

In this cruel manner was the poor priest deprived of his horse and 
his maid-servant together, Howleglass having so mischieyously worked 
a complete revolution in her mastci’s mind, thus leading him to hate 
and maltreat her whom he had so tendcily regarded before. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS BECAME ATERFNTICE TO A BLACKSMITH, 


|T happened that at a ceitain village in Eastland, named Rosteck, 
there lived a blacksmith who had several bellows im his forge, 
which Howleglass took a fancy to blow, so he hired himself, 
and blew for his master whenever he bade him. Now, the master was 
in the habit of working a small pair of these bellows himself, saying as 
he puffed away, “‘ Come, follow me with the big bellows.” One day, as 
Howleglass and his master were thus engaged, the latter, after having 
made this observation, “ Come, follow me with the bellows,” walked 
into his garden. Howleglass, taking down the large bellows, followed 
him, and when he reached the place, said, “ Whee shall I set them 
down, master, while I go for the rest?” “Thou dolt!” cried his master, 
“J did not mean thee to do this; carry them back for thy pains.” 

This same master thought to make his concern answer well by rising 
soon after midmight to rouse his journeymen to their work, and then 
afterwards going to bed again, His men, murmuring among them- 
selves, said, “ What is the reason we are roused so confounded early ? 
we are not accustomed to that sort of thing at all.” “If you like,” 
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wh 
observed Howleglass, “I will inquire the reason.” “ Do $0,” they all 
said, “and thou shalt lie a little longer a-bed.” 

Then Howleglass went and said to his master, “¢:ood master, how 
comes it that you stir us up so plaguy early in the day?” “It is a rule 
with me,” replied his master, “that for the first seven days my journey- 
men should sleep only half the night.” Howleglass answered not a 
word, nor did any of the rest; but the next morning, when their master 
set them all as usual to their task, Howleglass came downstairs with 
his bed upon his shoulders, and the sparks that were flying about on all 
sides fell some of them upon the bed. “ Are you gone mad!” cried his 
master, “that you bring your bed to such a place as this? What is it 
for, may Iask?” “It is a rule with me,” repliedeHowleglass, “when I 
have slept only half the night, to take my bed along with me, and let 
it rest the remaining half upon me.” 

“ Carry thy bed speedily back again, rogue, and up there quick, out 
of my house!” “ All very right,” said Howleglass,fas he went off; and 
then taking a ladder, he mounted through the roof, breaking his way 
through the skylight, without saying adieu to any one. 

The master, hearing every now and then something heavy falling on 
the floor, ran up with some of his workmen to see, and found the wood, 
and, glass, and plaster spread on all sides; but our hero had gals s 
disappeared. More enraged than ever at this sight, he seized a swor 
and was going up after him, had not some of his journeymen prevented 
him, observing, ‘ Master, he has only done what you commanded him 
to do by mounting up there quick, out of your house! He has dis- 
appeared, as you see.” And the master was compelled to chew the cud 
of his anger as he best could. 
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HOW HOWLEGLASS HIRED HIMSRLF TO A SHOERMAKER, 


JUR hero next entered into the service of a shoemaker,—a man 
who was fonder of spending his time in walking to the hall, 
than of working at home. One day Howleglass said to his 

master, “Pray, master, in what fashion shall ] cut these?” “Cut up all 
the hide, big and little, just as you see a porker drive his pigs through 
the gate!” Forthwith he began to cut the leather for pigs, oxen, horses, 
sheep, claws and hoofs, 

In the evening, when his master returned, he was astonished to find 
his leather cut up in so strange a style, and was naturally very angry. 
“Why,” said Howleglass, “I have only done as you commanded me!” 
But his master said, “ Nay, not so, I never bade you cut up my leather 
into shoes for beasts—nothing of the sort ! but that you should cut them 
up into small and large sizes for men.” “ Ay,” quoth Howleglass, “ if 
you had told me that, master, so I would willingly have done, and I 
will still do it, and everything you can direct me ;” upon which con- 
ditions his master pardoned him. The next day, however, the master 
cut out himself, and gave Howleglass the shoes to stitch, the large with 
the small. His master wished to see how he would go to work ; when 
proceeding directly as he had been told, he very solemnly began to sew 
together one of the small shoes with a large one, 
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Remarking this, his master said, as he began to chastise him, “ You 
are a good servdht, for you do everything to the letter, as you are bid- 
den.” “Then,” dried Howlegiass, “that is a very good reason why you 
should not cudgel me.” “ That is true, my friend,” continued his master ; 
“but I wish you would learn how to make first a small and then a large 
pair of shoes. If you mind my exact words more than me, it will never 
do. See, here is some more leather, cut others as I have told you again 
and again.” 

Having occasion to leave him, the master returned again in about an 
hour, not a little anxious, as he recollected having told Howleglass to 
cut out in one form, first small, and truly he found an immense heap 
of leather all cut inte small shapes; besides, they were the whole of 
them /ef/s, made only to fit one foot. “Oh, you villain!” cried his 
master, “is there not a right shoe as well as a left?” Without being 
the least disturbed, Howlcglass said, “Yes, to be sure, if you want them, 
I can cut right as Well as left; but you ordered me to cut first upon 
one last.” “Friend,” cried his master, “if I were to make you my 
foreman, you would soon send me to the devil ; come, pay me for the 
leather you have already spoiled, and you may go try your fortune else- 
where.” ‘For that, master,” replied Howleglass, “you must ask the 
tanner to supply you with more leather ; it is none of my business,” 
And he forthwith ran out of the shop and out of the town, 


nee 


HOW HOWLEGLASS IMPOSRKD UPON THE TAVERN-KEEPER OF LUBECK, 


SHORT time afterwards Howleglass went to Lubeck; but he 
stood upon his good behaviour, as the police were especially 
active at that place. ” 

Now, there was a certain tavern-keeper who kept good vaults for the 
great men of the town, and who was very proud, declaring that no one 
could outwit him; but his conceit made him many enemics in the place. 
This coming to Howleglass’s ears, he laid a project for undeceiving him 
in his own good opinion. For this purpose he took two drinking-vessels 
of the same size, one full and the other empty, which he carried secretly 
under his cloak. When he went in, he handed the empty one, bade 
the tapstcr draw him a quart of wine, which he took and put under his 
mantle, at the same time placing that which was under, full of water, 
very dexterously in its place, as he turned aside. 

“What is your charge?” inquired Howleglass. “ Tenpence,” said 
the man, “no less.” ‘“ The deuce it 1s!” cried Howleglass: “ why, 
man, I have only eightpence here. It is too dear for my table.” “What, 
would you have it for nothing?” exclaimed the fellow, in a great huff: 
“if you don’t like it, you can leave it, can’t you?” Thought Howleglass, 
No, I will not do that! but he said aloud, “ I wish I could make eight 
into ten; but as I cannot do so, you had better let me have the wine 
for them than lose the sale.” Then the tavern-keeper coming up, ina 
great passion took Howleglass’s vessel of water, and threw it into a 
large wine-vat that stood by, imagining that it was the wine. “ What 
a fool you are,” he continued to Howleglass, “to call for wine which 
you cannot pay for.” “Stop there,” cried Howleglass: “it is you who 
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aré the fool; for there is no one so full of wisdom but he may at times 
be deceived, even by a fool, however wise he may be.” Saying this, he 
departed, with the wine and his money both concfaled under his 
mantle, The man, however, suspicious of something wrong, even from 
his own words, sent a constable after him; and Howleglass being over- 
taken and the wine found upon him, he was thrown into prison. 

Many observed that he well deserved a halter for his pains, while 
others maintained that it was only an ingenious trick, and that the con- 
ceited tavern-keeper ought to have taken better care of himself, in par- 
ticular considering that he challenged any one to deceive him. Howle- 
glass, moreover, might only have done it to mortify the man’s pride and 
arrogance. But the tavern-keeper’s party declared that he was an arrant 
rogue, and insisted on the sentence of the law, that of hanging, should 
be carried into full effect. 

When the day was come on which he was to be carried to the gallows, 
the matter was quickly spread through the town of Lubeck, and men 
on horseback and on foot were seen collected to witness the end of 
Howleglass’s wonderful life. None believed that he possessed the art 
of necromancy ina sufficient degree to effect his release, but the greater 
part would willingly have enjoyed the sight of his deliverance. 

While they were bearing Howleglass to the place of execution he 
said not a word, and the people round said that he was more dead than 
alive. However, when he arrived under the gallows, he said he wished 
to have a word with the sheriffs, and very meckly entreated that they 
would be pleased to grant him his last petition—a prayer offered neither 
for his life, nor for silver or gold, but only fora very small matter; this 
might be granted him without in the least injuring any one, and each 
of the sheriffs aad councillors present could execute it without spending 
afarthing. After shortly debating the affair, it was concluded that such 
a petition froma poor dying wretch might be safely granted. Now, 
there were a number who were curious to learn what it could be he 
wished for, after excepting so many other important points. “ For none 
of these,” continued Howleglass, “do I entreat you; but for the small 
favour I so much desire, pray let me have your solemn oath and assu- 
rance that it shall be fulfilled.” The council made no difficulty, and 
our hero went on to say, “ Now, as I feel certain you will solemnly ad- 
here to your engagement, I do enjoin that you, my lords and councillors, 
beginning first with the provost, and proceeding in degree to the rest, 
will, during three mornings after my decease, before taking breakfast, 
come and kiss me.” Then they all began to laugh and to spit, agree- 
ing one and all that it was by no means a fair request, “ Yet,” cried 
Howleglass, “I hold the famous council of Lubeck to bear so good and 
honest a reputation for fidelity and justice as it will not lightly sport 
withal, but that all will keep me that same promise which they have 
sworn by word of mouth.” After this appeal, the council again went te 
deliberate upon the affair, and at tenet concluded that the most fair 
and satisfactory mode of proceeding would be to leave Howleglass alive 
as he was, and so release themselves as well as him, each from a very 
disagreeable operation in its way. 
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but that is now not a place for me.” The merchant said, “If you like 
to become my servant, I will give you good board and wages, besides 
your clothes; you shall have a trial, for my wife is conti#fiually bickering 
ote after another with all her cooks.” Howleglass promised to do his 
best to please him ; and his new master asked his name, to which our 
hero replied that it was Bartholomew. “The name,” said the merchant, 
“is too long; you shall be called Do/.” “Sir,” said Howleglass, “just 
as you like best, it pleases me well.” “Then come,” added his master, 
“vou are the sort of man I want; let us go directly into my garden to 
gather herbs for the young boiled chickens, as to-morrow I have a party 
coming, and we must make merry with the best cheer.” So they went 
to the house, and when the merchant’s wife saw thém come in, she said, 
“ Heyday, master mine, what kind of a servant have you brought us 
herer Are you afraid lest the bread should be left to grow mouldy ? 
What is he for?” ‘Oh, you shall see that, my dear, to-morrow. Here, 
Dol, take this pannier, and follow me to the shambles.” 

Away. they went, and the merchant bought some pieces of roasting 
meat, Saying on his return, “ Now, Dol, remember when you put this 
sirloin down to-morrow, that you leave it to do coolly at a distance, so 
as ne to catch or singe; the bailing piece you may put on a good deal 
earlier.” 

“Very good, master,” said Howleglass, “it shall be done.” So the 
next morning he rose betimes and brought the meat he was to boil near 
the fire. But that which he intended to roast he stuck upon the spit, 
and placed it at a cool distance as he had been told (namely, in the 
cellar between two barrels of beer) from the fire. Now, before the mer- 
chant’s guests had assembled, he went to see that all was going on well 
in the kitchen (#r his wife was a fine lady), and he inquired whether 
the dinner was almost ready, to which Ifowleglass made answer, “Yes, 
everything but the roast beef.” “ Everything but !” exclaimed the mer- 
chant; “and where is that?” “Itis onthe spit,” answered Howleglass; 
“it is doing cool at a distance, as you desired, in the coolest place in 
the house, which is the beer cellar. You did not say when you would 
like to have it roasted.” While his master was discussing this point 
with Howleglass, the guests began to arrive, to whom he candidly re- 
lated the incident, at which some looked grave and others laughed, 
while his lady was least of all satisfied with the joke. Indeed, she 
proposed an ejectment of the new cook from the premises forthwith. 

“ My love,” said the merchant, ‘“ give yourself no kind of uneasiness 
about that! to-morrow I am going to Gollai, and he must see me there; 
but on my return he shall be discharged.” Then they all proceeded to 
dinner, and made as good cheer as they could upon what they had got. 
In the evening when all was over, his master called Howleglass, and 
said, “‘ Dol, see that my coach is in readiness early to-morrow morning, 
for I and the priest are going as far as Gollai, so look that it be well 
cleaned and greased.” Accordingly when the whole family were a-bed, 
Howleglass proceeded to grease the chariot well both inside and out, 
And in the morning our merchant and the priest mounted to drive off ; 
. but slip went the priest wherever he laid his hand or foot! and he had 

many a time nearly broken his neck as they drove along. “ What the 
deuce,” he cried, “can it be, that it is so thick and greasy ?” 
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So they stopped and called Howleglass in a great passion, inquiring 
what vile work e had been doing, and swore and threatened dread- 
fully. Just thet) a waggon-load of straw luckily went by, and the 
unhappy party purchased a small quantity, with which to purify the 
well-bedizened chariot. Quite enraged, the merchant cried out, “ Off 
to the gallows, you rascal !” and soon after Howleglass saw one not far 
from the roadside, and driving the chariot right underneath it, he was 
proceeding very leisurely to unharness the horses, ‘“‘ What is it that 
you are about, villain?” said his master. ‘ Why,” replied Howleglass, 
“did not you order me to drive off to the gallows? where I thought I 
was to set you down.” On looking up, the priest and the merchant 
sure enough saw the zibbet ; upon which his master, being seized with 
a panic, commanded him to back, and drive right away as hard as he 
could flog. Hearing this, Howleglass dashed neck and nothing through 
the mud, so that by the horrible pulling and tearing, the vehicle came 
straight in two, theshinder part remaining with the merchant and the 
priest stuck in the mud, and the other proceeding with Howleglass and 
the horses just as if nothing had happened. At length with much 
shouting and running the merchant overtook his driver, and was be- 
ginning to inflict summary vengeance upon him, when the priest came 
up and prevented him; and in this fashion they contrived to accom- 
plish their journey, and so home again. Well! his wife inquired how 
the merchant had enjoyed his journey? “Oh, delightful,” cried the 
merchant, “now that we are safely returned.” Then they called Howle- 
glass, saying, ‘‘ To-night cat and drink to your heart’s content, for to- 
morrow you quit this house. I cannot keep you, you are too great a 
malicious rascal for me.” “ All right, master,” said Howleglass. And 
in the morning when the merchant went out, he again gaid, “ Eat and 
drink, take as much as you like, but do not let me find you here when 
I come home from church.” So while the family was at church, Howle- 
glass proceeded as he had been ordered to take what he liked; and 
very shortly he had almost completely gutted the house. In short, the 
merchant met him with a whole load of his goods in the street as he 
was coming from church ‘ Ha! my honest cook,” he cried, “what 
are you dressing now?” “ What you commanded me to do,” replied 
Howleglass: “you informed me that I might take what I liked, and 
rid the house of me.” “ Leave these things where they are,” exclaimed 
the merchant, “‘and go to the devil if you please.” Howleglass said, 
“TI do everything that my masters order me, and yet I cannot live in 
peace.” So he quitted the merchant in a huff, whom he was sorry 
again to have met with, while the former had his goods conveyed back 
to the house. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS WAS INVITED TO DINNER, AND WHAT HE DID. 


N the town of Luxembourg there lived a certain maker of flutes, 
| who had so long beaten up the whole country round, as to be 
up to all kind of tricks. Being in Howleglass’s company, he 
one day said to him, “ Let us some day havea drinking bout : suppose 
you were to come and dine with me to-morrow, if you are able.” “That 
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I can very easily do,” said Howleglass ; though he did not rightly hear 
his words. The next day, however, when the hour wis come, he pro- 
ceeded to the house of the flute-maker. What was h® disappointment 
to’find the house doors fast, and no answer to his calls; and after 
many vain trials, he was compelled to kick his heels backwards and 
forwards, in hopes the host might return, until the afternoon being far 
spent, he was compelled to own himself a fool and went reluctantly home. 

On the ensuing day he met his acquaintance, the flute-maker, in the 
market, and said, “ My good friend, when you invite any one to dinner, 
are you in the habit of shutting your house door when it is ready?” 
The other answered, “If you will recollect right, I asked you to come 
and dine with me, if you were able; but the house door being shut, 
and no one coming to open, it seems you were not able, therefore I 
excuse you.” Howleglass, sadly nettled at being made the subject of 
a trick like his own, replied, “I thank you, sir; I did not think of that; 
but I see we may still live and learn something” The other then 
laughed, and added, “ But, jesting apart, if you will now go to my house, 
I will soon follow, and you shall have an excellent dinner of roast and 
boiled, with no one but yourself.” 

So Howleglass went and found everything as he had said, the man’s 
wife busily directing about the dinner. As it was quite ready, the girl 
went to look out for her master; his wife too, finding she lingered, went 
after her to the door, while Howleglass fullowing, just as they had stepped 
out, shut the door upon them both. lle had told them that the master 
was carrying home a fine sturgeon, and both wife and servant now 
hastened to meet him. Seeing them running so quickly, he said, 
“Whither so fast?” and his wife made answer, “ Howleglass is at our 
house, and tolé us that you had bought a fine sturgeon; where is it, 
that we may help you to carry it?” Much vexed, the man said, “ Why 
not stop within doors? depend upon it he has tricked us!” True enough, 
when they arrived, they found all the entrances secured. “ Ay, this is 
the sturgeon you are come to fetch,” cried the husband, as he knocked 
again and again, “and so Howleglass stood in our shoes yesterday ; 
verily I fear we shall dine as he did.” “ Leave off knocking there,” cried 
Howleglass from within, “and go about your business, for the good host 
assured me that I was to dine here alone, but you may come after 
dinner.” The flute-maker said, “I said so, but did not mean so ;” but 
he was obliged to gu to the house of one of his neighbours until it 
pleased Howleglass to admit him into his own house, where he was 
enjoying himself dining with #o one but himself, as he had been told. 

terwards, he opened the doors as a great favour, and admitted the 
host, who only said, for he was very hungry, “ Howleglass, this is a bad 
habit of yours to shut the owners out of their own houses !” and in this 
way was the trick of the host doubly requited, 


HOW HOWLEGLASS BY FALSE WITNESSES OBTAINED A NEW PIECE OF CLOTH, 
Ana W as Howleglass belonged to that class of quiet citizens who 


are not at all fond of hard work, at the same time loving a little 
good cheer, he was obliged to be continually on the look-out— 
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“ guid edendum, guid bbendum,?—what he should eat and drink. One 
day he went to fair, where he saw a countryman who was buying a 
large linen shee? Howleglass began to think how he might have it 
instead of him, after letting him pay for it, which he did. Accosting 
him, he inquired where he lived? and this being ascertained, he next 
accostéd a priest, and a malicious rogue like himself, to whom he said, 
“ Now is the time you must assist me, and only maintain that the colour 
of that fellow’s cloth 1s blue, and I will give you a florin, if I trick him, 
for your pains.” Then Howleglass hastening after the man, with the 
priest and his companion following at a distance, both of whom were 
mstructed to appear when he should make signal, he joined the devoted 
countryman. 

“ Well, friend, were did you buy that blue cloth?” The man answered 
that it was green, and not blue Howleglass said, “It 1s blue sure 
enough, in my eyes.” “You have got the blues if not the jaundice, 
then,” said the couhtryman “But, sir,’ cried Howleglass, “I will lay 
you twenty florins against this cloth, that it 1s blue, and let the first man 
we meet decide the point.” “ Done,” cried the man, and it was agreed, 
when Howleglass making signi, the priest’s companion joined them, 
Said the countryman, “Su, we two are disputing about the colour of 
this here piece of cloth, tell us truly what you think of it, we will abide 
by your opinion.” Quoth the puiest’> companion, “ There can be no 
doubt of that to any who have eyes, it 1s a piece of blue cloth.” “The 
devil it be!” exclaamed the man, “then you are a couple of rogues who 
have conspired together to pass such askit upon me” But Howleglass 
replied, “1 will say nothing of that , however, here comes a priest, 1 will 
consent to end the matter as he shill judge best, for he 1s the Lord’s 
priest, and surely 4e will not he,” to which the man agreed. So when 
the priest came up, Howlczliss said, “ Sir, pray intoim us what 1s the 
colour of this piece of cloth?” “ Why, my fiends,” replied the priest, 
“don’t you see that it 1s blue?” The poor countryman, afraid of gain- 
saying the priest, directly added, * That 1s true, but these other fellows 
told me that I hed” The priest said, “ What have I to do with your 
quarrel, whether it be black o1 blue?” The man answered, “ Only, sir, 
that you would please to decide it” ‘The priest replied, “ Man, I can 
sav nothing to the business, except that this piece of sheeting 1s blue.” 
“ Then,” cried the countryman, “1f you were not a priest, 1 should say 
that you had told a horrid he, and that you were all thice a set of ma- 
licious rascals, but because you are a priest, it 1s my duty to believe 
you ,” and he reluctantly gave up the cloth, which the villains cut up 
into wearing apparel for the winter, leaving the unhappy rustic and his 
family in great necessity, 


HOW HOWLEGLASS PRLTENDED TO BESTOW TWENTY FELORINS VION TWELVE BIIND MEN 
Ab A SIGNAL ACI OF CHAPITS 


IN the town of Hanover, wheie Howleglass was then res ding, he 
effected a number of wonderful tricks famous foi their rare in- 

enuity, and of which the following wasone One day he sawa 

dozen blind men proceeding along the road, all of whom stopped when 
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they came opposite, thinking Howleglass was a gentleman by the sound 
of his horse’s feet. When they heard him stop, thgy made a most 
humble obeisance, and said, “ Good sir, we are weary ¢ravellers coming 
from town, where a rich man has just given up the ghost, for the purpose 
of collecting alms.” “ Well,” said Howleglass, * it is shocking cold, it 
is enough to kill you, so go back to the inn which I have just left: here 
are twenty florins with which you may enjoy yourselves,” at the same 
time giving them nothing, and mentioning the name of the tavern he 
had been at. The blind men all thanked him, each supposing that the 
other had received the florins, and then they turned back to stop at the 
place which Howleglass had pointed out. “ Good host,” they said, as 
they entered, “we have met a gentleman on horseback, who has given 
us twenty florins to spend with you during the winter season.” 

The landlord being an avaricious dog, received them with a kind 
welcome, without ascertaining which of them was the treasurer; so, 
ushering them into a room, he said they should hav® the best he could 
afford. Accordingly he gave them good fare, and plenty of strong 
drink, until he had made out a bill amounting to the exact sum of 
twenty florins. He then went to know whether they would lke to settle, 
to which the blind answered, “ Yes,” adding, “let him who received the 
florins give them to our host for change.”* Here was the difficulty : 
first one and then another denied having received any, and so with all 
the rest, when they began to scratch their heads, and look very foolish 
at the good host. They declared that they had been sadly imposed 
upon; when, after some vain reproaches, the host began to consider 
that it would be worse to detain them than to let them go, if he were 
to keep them at his inn; yet, having resolved to be paid his money, he 
compounded thg matter by disposing of them ina large pigstye for a 
prison, and sent them a little hay and straw to feast upon. 

When Howleglass imagined the blind men must almost have spent 
their money, he rode back towards the inn, and in going to the stable 
with his horse he saw his blind friends in their new abode. Then, ac- 
costing the host, he said, ‘‘ What can be the reason that you have got 
those poor fellows shut up there like hogs—have you no bowels of 
compassion?” “ Would,” cried the host, “that the rascals were with 
the rest of their pack, and I was paid for their entertainment!” at the 
same time telling Howleglass how he had been imposed upon. “ But,” 
said our hero, “could you not take bail for them?” “ Yes,” said the 
man, “I should be glad to have good bond, and then let the pigs out 
of the stye.” “You wretch!” said Howleglass, “I will see whether it 
cannot be done for love of charity.” And he hastened to the curate’s 
house, and said to him, “Sir, I entreat you will lend your hand toa 

ious work: mine host of the hath suddenly become possessed, 
think he hath a legion of devils. I beseech you to try if you can 
exorcise them, and you will be rewarded.” “ That,” said the curate, “I 
will do willingly; but we must wait a few days, we must do nothing in 
a hurry.” “Good,” said Howleglass, “and in the meanwhile I will 





* This incident has been frequently worked up, and become current in a number of stories, 
in particular among the Italians. It forms the subject of a tale of Sacchetti, and has been 
likewise given by ni—-Zransiator. 
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bring his wife, to whom you may communicate our intention.” “Let 
her come,” said the curate, “and I will see to it.” So Howleglass went 
back and said tthe hostess, “I have found good bond for your hus- 
band, if he will let you go with me to speak to the party.” This being 
agreed, they went te the curate, and Howleglass said, “ Here is the 
man’s wife; now let her hear what you have promised.” “ Very good,” 
replied the curate; “if you will only have patience a day or two, good 
dame, I will call upon your husband, and hope to set him at rest.” 
“That is a good hearing,” said the hostess, and hastened home to 
acquaint her husband, who, satisfied of the curate’s respectability, 
gladly permitted the blind men to go free. 

Howleglass having, thus settled matters with the host, took his de- 
parture, leaving the curate and him to decide the question as they best 
could. Then on the appointed day the hostess waited upon the curate, 
to receive the amount of the blind men’s bill. Then the curate replied, 
“It is by your husband’s orders you are come?” to which she assented. 
“T thought so,” said the holy man; “‘it is the devil that makes him talk 
of money.” “ Nay,” said his wife, “please you, sir, not the devil ; it is 
he himself who wants the money.” “Ay,” said he, “I am told that 
the devil has prevailed with him, though I trust with the grace of God 
that he may yet be restored.” ‘‘ Well, well,” said the hostess, “I see 
how it is: when ill-disposed persons are averse to pay, they make these 
inventions.” And she went home, complaining bitterly of what the 
curate had said. 

But the host himself was so enraged that he ran out of the house, 
with a piece of roast beef which he had upon the spit in his hand, and 
hastened towards the curate’s, who, sceing his approach, made the sign 
of the cross, and calling his neighbours to his aid, he tsld them that 
the man was possessed. The host running towards him, cried in a loud 
voice, “ You shall pay! you shall pay!” All present crossed themselves, 
and stood round the priest, who ran a narrow chance of being spitted 
by the demoniac, who was with much difficulty driven away. All the 
efforts of the holy man proved in vain to dispossess him of the bid 
spirit that made him continually harp upon the curate’s money, which 
he never ceased to demand, though the former assured his neighbours 
solemnly that he owed him nothing. Still he repeatedly tried to rout 
the evil spirit, without success; and the strife continued between them 
as long as the parties lived. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS PUTS ANOTHER LANDLORD TO ROUT, BY THE SIGHT OF A DEAD 
WOLF, AT ISLEBEN. 


it that place there dwelt a proud and spiteful landlord, who also 
Soe ee himself, greatly upon his courage. Howleglass arrived 

at his house during the winter season, in a great fall of show. 
Three merchants from Saxony likewise arrived late in the same evening. 
The host, casting a sidelong glance, observed, ‘‘ Where the deuce can 
ou be coming from at this time of night?” The merchants said they 
aad unluckily met a wolf in the way, which, together with the heavy 
fall of snow, had delayed their arrival, On hearing this, the host be- 
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came more free in his remarks than before, ridiculing the idea of being 
seared by a wolf. “ For my part,” he continued, “were I to encounter 
a dozen in the open fields, I would not budge a foot.¢ I would engage 
them like a man, and not go out of my way, like you;” and in this 
manner he went on jeering them till nightfall. 

Howleglass being present, and having heard the whole history, said 
not a word, but proposed to occupy the same room as the strangers, 
which they agreed for with the host. When they had retired to the 
chamber, they began to consider how they might requite their host for 
all the ridicule which he had heaped upon them. 

Then Howléglass spoke out, “ Gentlemen, I see this fellow is a great 
braggadocio, hardier in word than deed ; but I will put him to the proof, 
if you please.” “ Nothing could be more agreeable to us,” said they, 
“and we will moreover pay you for your trouble.” Our hero answered, 
“To-morrow go about your affairs, and return here in the evening. I 
will be prepared, and draw a draft upon the valo@r of our host, which 
we shall see how he will honour.” So the merchants did, and paid 
both for themselves and Howleylass, while the host on his side did not 
forget to warn them to take heed of the wolves, and shouted after, 
mocking them as they went. They thanked him, observing that if the 
wolves should eat them they would be in no condition to return in the 
evening ; saying which, Howleglass and they rede different ways ; but 
at the time appointed they were true to the hour, while Howleglass 
meantime had the good fortune to mect a wolf, which he killed and 
flayed, being the most ingenious thief of the two. When the wolf’s 
hide had become haid with the frost he conveyed it secretly into the 
host’s house, who had still recourse to his old bravados when he saw 
the merchant® return. They only rephed, “As you can encounter so 
many wolves at a time, suppose you were to kill one just to show your 
valour.” 

In a great passion he swore that there was nothing which he said 
that he was afraid of doing, and the merchants soon after went into 
their own room. Then Howleglass said, “ Pray, let me deal with him ; 
only take care, when the host and his household shall be at rest, to be 
on the watch.” At that time Howleglass went downstairs, and took 
the wolf’s skin, quite hard and frozen, and placed it before the kitchen 
fire in an upright position, supported by sticks so as to look perfectly 
natural, with his jaws stretched wide with another stick, into which he 
had stuck two old shoes, as some sign of the hunger he felt. This 
done, Howleglass returned to the merchants, who directly began to 
rouse their host. “ Landlord, landlord, I say!” ‘What do you want?” 
answered the host. “ Want!” retorted they, ‘we want something, to 
be sure. Up with your tapster, your chambermaid, or yourself; we 
will settle to-morrow.” The host, vexed at being thus disturbed, swore 
it was not the custom to drink during the night in Saxony. Still he 
called the barmaid, bidding her carry what they wanted into their room. 
So she got up and ran to light her candle. Seeing the wolf at the kit- 
chen fire, she ran into the garden, imagining he had already eaten the 
children in the cradle. Next the host called his tapster, and he too 
went down to light his lanthorn, which he did before he got a sight of 
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the wolf ; and supposing he must have already devoured the girl, he 
hid himself in the cellar. Now Howleglass called the host himself for 
the third time, vdciferating that the merchants were dying for drink ; 
or at any rate to bring them a light, and they would go and draw for 
themselves. 

Supposing his servants must have fallen asleep, mine host at length 
rose, and went like the others to light his candle. In going to the fire, 
he got so near the wolf before he saw him, that when he did, he fell 
down with fright, thinking he was already in the beast’s paws, and 
uttering cries for help. As the merchants drew nigh, he howled out 
most piteously, “ Oh, haste, haste, he has eaten the tapster and the bar- 
maid ! he is just swallowing her shoes!” As he uttered these words, 
Howleglass and the merchants with peals of laughter ran in, exclaim- 
ing, “ llere is the brave man who would clear the country of a dozen 
wolves, and yet he is afraid of being shut up in his own house with a 
dead one!” When the host found himself thus tricked, he was quite 
at a nonplus, being taken so very short, so that he had not a word to 
throw at a dog, much less at a wolf now. He saw well that his previous 
proud looks and boastings had lost all their lustre at the apparition of 
a dead wolf; and he sneaked back to his bed-room. Next morning 
the merchants in high triumph settled their own and Howleglass’s 
account with the humbled host, who never more ventured to boast of 
his peculiar valour ; and they then departed. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS PLAYED A LITTLE DUG, AND MADE A PRESENT OF ITS SKIN TO ITS 
MISPRESS, THE HOSTLSS, IO SEPILE A PART OF HIs SCORE, 

low LEGLASS having next taken up his qucrters at Aslar, 

where he lodged with a person who had no other lodgers, ex- 

cept a little dog, to which she was mightily attached, our hero 

had a quarrel with her, which arose as follows. She was always che- 

rishing her favourite at Howleglass’s expense, seating him near the 

fire, treating him to tit-bits, and teaching him to drink beer out of a 
porringer. 

Now, whenever Howleglass was drinking, the dog began to make his 
court, and the hostess uniformly added, “You see, friend, what he 
wants ; give him a drop in his porringer, he is asking you ;” and this 
was so often repeated that he shared with Howleglass everything there 
was on the table, until, being quite full, he stretched himself again be- 
fore the fire. At length, after being both well fed for a length of time, 
Howleglass inguired for a settlement. On looking it over, he said, 
“ Now, my good hostess, answer me one thing. If you had a guest, 
who should eat all your victuals, and drink your beer, and had no 
money to pay you, how would you like it?” The dame, thinking he 
spoke of himself, and not about her dog, said, “I give no credit here ; 
I must have either money or pledge from all,” Howleglass replied, 
“I am content for my share, lét my companion look to his own.” Then 
on finding a fit occasion, in her absence from the room, he took the 
dog, and going into the stable, he put him to death, and flayed him; 
after which he returned into the house, with the skin under his coat. 
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‘Then calling to the goed lady, he said, “ Now, madam, I think we can 
settle.” So she presented him again with the accouyt ; which he soon 
handed her back again, taxed with half costs. Sh ee inquired, 
“ Who is to pay the other half? for you have had the whole yourself. 
** Not so, madam,” replied Howleglass, “there was one more, and he had 
no money to pay his share. However, he is willing to leave his pledge.” 

The hostess said, “Who can that be?” “ He will leave you,” said 
Howleglass, “the best suit he had to wear ;” at the same time showing 
her the little dog’s jacket. “ Here, take it,” he said; “this is the best 
suit of clothes, by way of pledge, which the fellow who ate and drank 
with me can leave you.” The poor dame was dreadfully shocked at 
beholding the favourite’s jacket in such hands, and she cursed Howle- 
glass from the bottom of her heart. He replied, “ Your maledictions 
are of no use; it is all your own fault, for you enjoined me to give 

lenty to eat and drink to your little cur; and 1 kept telling you that 

he had no money, though you would not believe fhe. Now, as he has 
no money, he must e’en leave his coat; pray accept it for his part of 
the score.” 

The hostess at this was more angry than before, and shrieked out, 
* Away, villain, out of my house, and never show your face again!— 
march, sir, march!” “No,” cried Howleglass, “I will not march, but 
I will ride away.” Saying which, he sprang upon his horse, saying, 
“Good hostess, take precious care of your pledge until you get the 
money, for I shall come back again, and hope to taste the flavour of 
your wine without paying anything at all.” 


-~ Ce ataameed 


HOW HOWLEGLASS FURTHPR MOCKPD THE SAME HOSTESS, BY MAKING HER BELIEVE THAT 
HE GAS TAKEN FHISONER AND STRETCHED UPON A WHEEL, 





BR fi N little more than a week after this adventure, Howleglass came 
P| to lodge at a village near Aslar, where he left his horse, and, 
== changing his dress, went to see his former hostess, Now, 
there happened to be a wheel lying before the door, upon which he 
seated himself, and bade the hostess good day. He then asked whether 
she had yet heard tidings of Howleglass. “What should I hear,” said 
she, “of a wretch too horrible for me to hear even named?” “ Why,” 
said our hero, ‘“‘what has he done, that you are so very angry? Don’t 
you know that he never leaves any place without committing a number 
of wicked tricks?” “That,” replied the hostess, “I can well aver, for 
it is not more than eight days since he flayed my little dog, and him- 
self gave me the hide for what he said he had drunk.” Howleglass 
said, “That was not well done.” “ But,” said the hostess, “it will come 
home to him some of these days.” ‘ True, hostess,” said Howleglass 
“he has already got his deserts: he is stretched upon a wheel.” “Praise 
be the Lord !” cried the hostess; “and had I been there, I would gladly 
have paid for the wheel; and if I had the power, 1 would have broken 
his legs and arms with my own hand.” “Then,” said Howleglass, “ we 
have said enough upon this subject. It is, however, all true that I have 
said;” for he was then leaning upon a wheel; and bidding her fare- 
well, he hastened from the spot, nor ever returned to it again. 


om 
pe 
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HOW HOWLEGLASS TOOK OCCASION TO PLACE HIS HOSTESS UPON A SEAT OF HOT COALS, 


JFTER Howteglass’s departure, he went to quarter himself upon 
a house, where the landlord was absent; and to begin, he in- 
quired of his wife whether she knew anything of Howleglass. 
“No, not I,” said she, “but I have heard that he is a mischievous 
hound.” Howleglass, however, again addressed her with fair words : 
“1 wonder, madam, that you don’t know him!” “TI have no wish,” 
she replied, “for everybody repeats it, as far as I hear, and complains 
of him.” Then Howleglass said, “ Madam, if he have done you no 
harm, why do you abuse him so? You only know him to be such a 
malicious rogue from hearsay.” “Yes,” said the woman, “I tell it you 
just as I heard it, from my lodgers ;” at which Howleglass held his 
tongue. The next morning, however, he rose early, and finding the 
embers still warm in the kitchen, he kindled them up a little, and then 
went and carried the®hostess, who was in a sound sleep, downstairs, 
and laid her upon the hot coals, which made her smart well before 
she awoke. Then Howleglass said, ‘ Now, indeed, dame, you may say 
from your own experience, much better than hearsay, that Howleglass 
is a malicious rogue; for you have had a taste of his tricks.” The 
hostess began to cry murder! and stop thief, stop thief! with as loud a 
voice as she could; but Howleglass made his escape; adding, “ This 
is the way to serve people who say ill of one by hearsay, though one 
never did them any harm, nor even so much as saw them.” 


HOW HOWLEGLASS DFCERIVEO A DUTCHMAN WITH A ROASTED APPLE, 


SHORT time afterwards, Howleglass went into a aavern where 
there were a number of Dutchmen. Being disgusted with 
them, he ordered a dozen eggs to be boiled and set before him. 

One of the Dutchmen, however, taking Howleglass for a simple rustic, 
took the eggs one after another, and devoured them all, each time 
setting a shell before Howleglass, and observing, “ Here, sir, is the 
husk, but the kernel has slipt out.” The rest of the company laughed, 
and Howleglass likewise, staring at them like a fool, as if he had been 
moonstruck. But hear the sequel ! 

In the evening, Howleglass called for a roasted apple, which he 
emptied as adroitly as the Dutchman had done the eggs, leaving only 
the pippins within ; to which he added a goose-quill cut up into several 
bits upon a trencher; he then took and laid it upon the table, with 
sugar and ginger, as if he had been going to make a feast ; and leaving 
the room, he patiently awaited the result. He was no sooner gone 
than the same Dutchman took his apple, and devoured it hastily, to 
empty the apple before his return ; but lo! in a minute or so he was 
seized with the most excruciating pangs and vomitings, and became so 
extremely sick, that the host and his companions believed he would 
infallibly die. “ Alas,” cried the man, “I am poisoned ! fare you well.” 
“No,” replied Howleglass, “ you are not poisoned ; but you are labouring 
under a very strong emetic, such as the great gourmand’s stomach Is 
sometimes subject to. Had the Dutchman first informed me that he 
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was about to devour the apple, I could have told him that it would 
not agree with boiled eggs. In fact, they are bitter and sweet enemies 
to each other; they cannot remain five minutes under the same roof, 
so you see they are compelled to part.” 

With some difficulty the Dutchman recovered ; and he then said to 
Howleglass, “Eat in future whatever you like best: I will never meddle 
with you, nor ever invite myself to sup with you again.” 

consent fponinenen 


HOW HOWLEGLASS PREVAILED UPON A WOMAN TO DESTROY HER OWN EARTHENWARE. 


JNE day Howleglass went to pay a visit to the Bishop of Bremen, 

_ who had a great regard for him, as they had spent many a 

merry hour together. So having first lodged his horse in the 

bishop’s stable, and ordered him good provision of hay and oats, he 

hastened into the palace. Bidding him welcome, the good bishop ex- 

pressed a wish to see some specimens of his ingentfity ; but Howleglass 

wore a very grave countenance, and slowly repeated his Pater Noster, 
to which his friend the bishop listened rather impatiently, 

Now, Howleglass had just before been with a crockeryware woman, 
and had made a bargain with her for all her crockeryware, which she 
was bribed, with suicidal hand, to break to pieces, at a signal to be 
given by Howleglass. The bishop now inquired of him where he had 
last been; and Howleglass answered, “to church.” “ Indeed, you are 
very solemn,” said the bishop; “will you do nothing to make one 
laugh?” “Please your grace,” replied Howleglass, “if you will come 
as far as the market-place, you will see a woman who is selling earthen- 
ware, and who without saying a word, when I make a secret sign to 
you, shall falleapon her own wares, and break them to pieces.” The 
bishop said, “That I should like to see! but I will bet you thirty 
gold crowns that she will do no such foolish thing. What! break her 
own pots ! impossible.” 

So the bargain was made; and the bishop went along with Howle- 
lass to the market, who pointed out the woman where she stood, and 
ust as they had reached the steps of the town hall, he made a sign as 
é@ had said, and the bishop looked attentively towards the spot. 

The same moment the crockery woman got up as if in a great passion, 
and began to smash her wares with a huge stick, until the whole was 
demolished. All the spectators burst out a-laughing as well as the 
bishop and his people ; and on their return the bishop said to Howle- 
glass, “ How the deuce could you possess the woman to break her own 
crockery? tell me,and I will pay you the thirty crowns.” “ Please your 
grace,” said Howleglass, “it was not done by chance nor ignorance ; 
the truth is, I had bought them.” The bishop began to laugh, and gave 
Howleglass the thirty crowns, only making him promise that he would 
not amuse any one else with the story; in which case he would give 
him a good fat beeve; and Howleglass very joyfully took his departure. 

The bishop being seated at table with his gentlemen, informed them 
that he had learnt the secret of the crockery woman’s conduct; and 
the whole party showed great curiosity to know it. The bishop said, 
“ If you will each of you give me a fat beeve for my kitchen, I have no 
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objection.” The whole party agreed to give oné, most of them indeed 
two, each to the value of six crowns. When the beeves were collected, 
Howleglass cameorward and declared that one-half of them belonged 
tohim. “No,” said the bishop, ‘only what I promised you.” And he 
selected one of the finest, which Howleglass drove off. 

The bishop then calling his lords and gentlemen, said, “ Listen, and 
I will keep my promise : it was that malicious rogue Howleglass who 
bribed the woman in order to impose on me; the rest your sagacity 
will account for.” When the whole company heard this, they were quite 
ashamed and chapfallen, for they repented having bartered their oxen 
on such terms; but they were obliged to hold their tongues. The bishop 
on his side had even denc better than Howleglass, for he not only repaid 
himself the thirty crowns, but cleared a much larger sum by the sale of 
the beeves, of which our hero obtained one. The lords and gentlemen 
indeed were sadly chagrined at having been thus tricked by their bishop; 
but there was no heip for it. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS BROKE THE CHAPEL STEPS OF THE HOLY MONES GOING TO SING 
MATINS, AND WHAT ENSUED. 


|OWLEGLASS, being now pretty far advanced in years, began 
to think of repentance, and turned his thoughts to religion, 
with the hope of reforming his evil ways. I or this purpose 
he went to the Abbot of Mariendal in the land of Saxony, whom he 
entreated to find him a resting-place as a sort of lay brother. The 
abbot, who was a facetious mun, replied, “I will give you a place, but 
it must not be a resting place ; you must do something for your living; 
we have no sinecures here. Both I and my brethren ag all engaged 
in doing something, and all here do as they are bidden.” ‘‘ Reverend 
father,” said Howleglass, “ what pleases you will please me well.” Then 
the abbot said, “ Yet I see pretty well that you do not much like work, 
so you shall have a station at the gates, which you will only have to 
open and shut, and to converse with civil people.” ‘ Reverend father,” 
replied Howleglass, “ Heaven reward you, I will assuredly do whatever 
you command, and leave undone whatever you please to forbid. I can 
say no more.” “Then,” said the abbot, “here are the keys, and be sure 
not to admit all that knock at our gates, but only three or four at the 
most; for there are so many idling rogues abroad, that if we were to 
admit them all,the gourmands would eat up our monastery.” Howleglass 
made answer, “ Reverend father, I would willingly prevent that.” 

Now, it one day happened that a party of the monks were returning 
with a convoy of provisions for the convent, and Howleglass would 
permit only four to enter, leaving the rest to kick their heels on the 
outside. A complaint of this being made to the abbot, he said to 
Howleglass, ‘“‘ Oh, I see you are a wag, and is that the reason you would 
not admit my monks into the monastery?” 

“ Father,” said Howleglass, “I admitted as many as you commanded 
me, and no more.” “ Nay,” said the abbot, “you have played the rogue, 
the malicious rogue, and you are no longer worthy to be called our 
porter.” So he put another in his place, fecling quite assured that he 
would never abandon his old tricks, and transferred him to another 
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. This was to take a muster of the monks who came to matins; 
‘And mark,” added the abbot, “if you be epine Aere, I shall give 
you notice, and nd the convent of you.” Howleglass’said, “ Reverend 
father, this taking muster will bé a heavy job ; how many are you, I 
wonder?” ‘Do it as 1 say,” repeated the abbot; for he had already 
wished to get rid of him. “Then,” thought Howleglass, “I shall never 
be able to number all these sheep by the head They must not come 
to matins too fast.” So he went and broke some of the staircase steps 
leading into the place; and first came, and first did go plump down, 
the prior, an ancient holy man, who was in the habit of leading the way 
to matins, and broke his leg upon the steps. He made such piteous 
moans, that the rest of the monks ran in a body‘to see what could be 
the matter, and in their zeal to save the prior they all fell down the steps 
from top to bottom. Howleglass was standing near counting them as 
they fell, with a piece of chalk upon a slate, and jyst as the abbot got 
up, he observed, “ Reverend father, have I not well Vlfilled your orders? 
1 have taken a muster of the monks; here it 1s.” Then the abbot an- 
swered, “ You have played the pirt of a malicious wag as you are; so 
budge speedily hence!” Then it was that Howleglass took his de- 
parture for Mullen, where it 1s no wonder that he fell sick, and had time 
to repent of his late impious tricks, 
commen amsiemmennd 
HOW HOWLFCI 46 CREW VERY SICK AT MullPN HOW WF LREATRD HIS ATLOTHECAPY, 
AT WHOS! HOLST HF WAS, HOW UF WAS CARRILD 10 THT T1O FTILAL, 4+D WHAT HEF 
AID, WHEN Hh COLL DO N) MOL MISCHIEF IN FIIs OLD WAY 
|T Mullen, Howlezlass feeling himself grievously sick, marched 
stiaizht to the house of an apothec ary, asked for some medicine, 
and walked upstairs to bed, bidding the docto1 to attend to his 
case, Somewhat vexed at this want of ceremony, yet supposing he could 
pay well, the doctor dete: mined to administer sharp medicines 5; which 
being taken, very speedily compelled Howleglass toget upagain Being 
in the nvht, however, he began to advise with himself, whit was best 
to be done. On going cdownstais, he found all the doors made fast, 
except that into the doctoi’s shop, into which he entered, still greatly 
puzzled, and reasoning within himself, “At all events, this good apothe- 
cary shall lose nothing by me. True it 1s, I have neither silver or gold, 
but I will gwe him what I have” And now he was just on the point 
of replacing one of the doctor’s drug-boxes, when the doctor, hearing a 
noise below stairs, suddenly entered On finding how matters stood, he 
went into a passion, and vowing Howleglass should stay no longer in 
his house, he had him conveyed to the hotel of San Spinto, where his 
mother hearing that he was at his Jast hour, being very poor, and be- 
lieving he might have some money to leave, was soon in attendance. 
Beginning to weep and lament over his condition, she said, ‘‘ My poor 
son, where are you so unwell?” Howleglass replied, “ Here, mother, 
between the wall and the bed.” “Nay,” said his mother, “speak to me 
sweet and pretty words, dear son!” Howleglass replied, “ Honey, 
honey! 1s that a sweet thing?” She then said, “My good Howleglass, 
where is your money? and where are your goods?” “They are so safe, 
I think nobody will find them ; but I leave you, mother, all my goods, 
just straight and crooked as they are.” 
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Howleglass, now fast getting worse, was asked whether he would not 
like to have a confessor and take the sacrament, to which he agreed, 
for he said he felt that he should never give this last enemy the slip. 
“Never mind,” said an ancient Beguine nun, “you have only to repent, 
in order to smooth your way out of the world.” “ Nay,” quoth Howle- 
glass, “ I'shall die neither more smoothly nor pleasantly, for repenting 
of my sins, for death is hard and bitter; it takes a good deal to kill 
one, good or bad; besides, I will make no private confession. Why 
should I? I have sinned against all nations and all individuals, where- 
ever I found them. Those I have anyway benefited will speak of it after 
my death; and as for such as I have injured, you may depend that they 
will not hold their tomgues. However, I only repent of two things which 
I have been unable to accomplish.” “ Nay,” said the old nun, “rather be 
joyful, if they should be anything wrong, and repent of the rest of your 
sins.” “You may think of it as you please,” replied Howleglass, “ but 
they are as follow : Whenever I saw any one picking his teeth with a 
knife, or anything else, I felt infinite regret at not having put something 
on the point of it, The other is, that whenever I saw an old woman 
above fifty, I felt a great inclination to have her either burned or drowned, 
to rid the world of her.” “Then Heaven take care of you,” said the old 
nun, “for I no longer will; I am myself sixty years old.” “ Yes,” said 
Howleglass, “it is that that vexes me.” “Oh! the devil fetch you !” 
cried the nun; and she left her sick patient, in a great huff, to himself. 
“Ah!” said Howleglass, “I find she is not a truly devout sister, or she 
would not so lightly have taken offence; in my opinion, she is worse 


than the devil.” 
wneaensalienecems 


. 
HOW HOWLEGLASS ONCE PURCHASED SOME BUTTERMILK, AND HOW HE PAID FOR IT. 


fe must not here forget to mention, that before Howleglass went 
to the monastery of Mariendal, of which there has already been 
an account, he arrived on occasion ofa festival at Bremen. He 
perceived a number of countrywomen coming to the fair, carrying butter- 
milk, and he marched up to them as if he had been a public officer, and 
ordered them to empty their milk into a large vessel, marking down the 
contents of each upon a slate, in order to obviate all abuse. Supposing 
they were to be paid for their milk, the women stood waiting; and 
Howleglass told them that he would settle with them the week after, 
when they all ran to take their milk back; while Howleglass told each of 
them to take her own. Great was now the scramble, all were drenched 
and painted from head to foot with buttermilk, and flung their jugs at 
one another’s heads, making a most hideous din. When they a little re- 
covered, hardly knowing on whom to take vengeance, they sought every- 
where for Howleglass, crying out, “Where is that malicious rogue, who 
pretended to measure and take our milk? Let us have him, that we 
may duck him in the mashing-tub,” The spectators of this scene were 
greatly amused, observing to all that passed, ‘What a day it is! Do 
hick see how it has been raining buttermilk? the streets are swimming 
with it. 
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HOW HOWLEGLASS BNTERAD INTO THE ORDER OF ST. ANTHONY, AND PREACHED AT A 
WILLAGR NEAR BARCRLONA, IN CATALONIA, AND EXHIBITED RELICS TO THE PEOPLE, 
WHICH HE BROUGHT FROM THE HOLY LAND.* f 

fay Wei the time when Howleglass was a monk of the order of St. An- 
Wants thony, and called the Rey. Father Anastasius, he was often in 
oe the habit of going to collect alms, as much as the simple were 
pleased to give him, at least once a year. Now, Howleglass wasa little 
squat figure, with a sharp keen visage, red head and beard, and one of 
the best jokers and ralliers in the world. Though he had no learning, 
he was so perfect and prompt a speaker, that any one not acquainted 
with him would have called him a great orator, equal to Cicero or Quin- 
tilian; and indeed he was gossip to most in the‘same country, and re- 
lated to or welcomed by all According to his old practice, he went 
there in the month of August; and one Sunday morning, when all the 
good people were about to go to inass m the grand church, he advanced 
when he thought it was the nght time, and said, “ Good ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is a custom with you, as you know, to send some small part 
of your products every ycar to the poor followers of St. Anthony, 
each according to his power and picty. By these means only will St. 
Anthony consent to be the guardian of your beeves, your pigs and 
asses, and all your flocks, Besides which, you have to pay the small 
duty marked down to be paid once a year in the books of our frater- 
nity. Now here am I, sent by my superior, our good abbot, to collect 
these little dues; so that, with the Lord’s blessing, you will come when 
you hear the bells, as you go out of church, and I will preach you a dis- 
course such as will be pleasant to the ears of the disciples of St. An- 
thony. You shall kiss the cross, and moreover I will show you a very 
precious and gdholy relic, which 1 myself brought from the Ioly Land, 
beyond sea: no less than one of the feathers from the wing of the angel 
Gabriel, which he dropped in the chamber of the Virgin, when he came 
to make the annunciation at Nazareth.” Having announced this, he 
ceased, and returned to hear mass. But now at the time when he made 
this modest proposal, there were present two boon companions, both of 
whom, though intimate with Howleglass, no sooner heard his intention 
than they resolved to play him one of his own kind of tricks, Know- 
ing that he was that day dining with one of his friends at the castle, 
they no sooner saw him seated at table than they slipped down into the 
street, and went forthwith to his lodgings; and while one amused the 
servant, the other contrived to find the famous feather, which he secretly 
secured, leaving everything else exactly as he found it. They were 
curious to hear what Howleglass would say to the people when he found 
the loss of his relic—the parrot’s feather of which they had deprived 
him. Ts complete the joke, they likewise substituted some coals in 
the box from which they had taken it. At the appointed time they 
went to see how Howleglass would look when he found the coals in- 
stead of the feather in the presence of all the people. After grand mass 


* It will be observed that portions of this and the next chapter are almost identical with 
similar deseriptions in the Italian Novehsts, and in some parts of Friar Gerund, In w 
direction the cutreht of fiction first ran it is difficult in this instance to say, but we are in 
as to Aisin that Howlegiass has oqoasionally arrogated to himself the exploits of others. 
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had been said, the simple audience waited in the utmost state of excita- 
tion for a sight of the angel Gabriel’s feather. Every one repeated the 
approaching miracle to his neighbour, and dinner was no sooner over 
than they began to collect on all sides, with expressions of the greatest 
piety and wonder. To add to the numbers, Howleglass let them wait 
a good while. He ate a good dinner, took his wine, and, after sitting 
a little, rose very quietly, sending word to Gucchio Imbrate that he 
should bring the little bells and the besaces, which after having un- 
wrapped with much difficulty, assisted by the scullion and Nutto the 
servant, he proceeded to the place of exhibition. He ordered his atten- 
dants to go fo the church gate and ring the bells with all their might. 
And the people being now all in readiness, Howlcglass, unconscious of 
his loss, began his discourse, which he very artfully led to his particular 
ped ee At length, wishing to display the angel Gabriel’s feather, 

aving first concluded his devotional confession, he ordered two torches 
to be lighted, and then unfolding the wrapper, and taking off his monk’s 
cowl, he pronounced a grand panegyric upon the angel Gabriel and his 
relic. ow he opened the sanctum sanctorum of his box, which he 
found full of coals, and inwardly cursed his valet’s negligence in having 
suffered such a trick to be played, for he knew that he had not wit to 
think of such a thing himself. However, without in the least betraying 
his confusion, he raised up his hands and eyes to heaven, and ina loud 
voice exclaimed, “ How great and miraculous!” and, shutting up the 
box, he ayain went on with his discourse. ‘‘ Good ladies and gentle- 
men, I must now inform you that when I was very young I was sent 
by my superior into the east, in order that I should do my utmost to 
discover the privileges of St. Anthony, which, though they cost nothing, 
are more useful to others than to us. 1 took my routg from Venice, 
through the Grecian city and the kingdom of Algarve. Here I found 
the venerable Father Messire, to whom I said when I waited upon him, 
*Do not be offended, most worthy Patriarch of Jerusalem ;’ and he, 
out of reverence for every one who bore the habit of our patron St. 
Anthony, wished me to behold that holy saint’s relics, which he pos- 
sessed, Of these, indeed, he showed me so many, that if I were to 
attempt to give you an account of all, I should never have done. How- 
ever, he had some bottled rays of the star which appeared to the three 
eastern kings, and a small phial containing St. Michael’s drops of 
sweat, which poured down in his combat with the devil, He had also 
some of the sound of the bells belonging to the grand temple of Solo- 
mon, and the feather of the angel which 1 have mentioned, with the 
coals which roasted the blessed St. Lawrence; all of which I was per- 
mitted to bring back with me. True it is, that my superior would 
never permit me to exhibit them, until it had been clearly certified 
that they were the genuine things; but now, from undoubted miracles 
which they have wrought, as well as from letters lately received from 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem, we are here authorized to exhibit some of 
them, which I always carry about me, being afraid of trusting them to 
any one. The angel Gabriel’s feather I secure in a small box, and in 
another the coals with which St, Lawrence was roasted; and both boxes 
bear so striking a resemblance that I often take one for the other, as 
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has happened in the present instance, I find that, instead of having 
brought that containing the feather, I have here brought the box of 
coals, whith I firmly believe has been owing less to:my inadvertency 
than to some miraculous interposition. And so it is; for now it occurs 
to me that within two days from this time is the festival of St. Law- 
rence! Yes, it is St. Lawrence’s day only the day after to-morrow; 
and you see, my good friends, that it is intended to awaken your piety 
against the occasion, to turn your hearts to him, by the sight of these 
precious coals. Approach nearer, and behold them saturated as it were 
with the unction and good humour of the saint ; approach nearer, I 
say, for whichever of you shall be marked with the sign of the cross by 
one of these coals, he will be sure to live during the whole year, and 
no fire shall harm him wheresoever he shall be.” 

Then, after singing a hymn to the saint, he opened the box and 
showed the coals, which when the stupid people had admired to their 
hearts’ content, they all began to press round Hvdwlegilass with their 
tribute, and to be marked with the cross. This he did with huge figures 

“upon their clothes and dresses, remarking that whatever quantity of 
carbon was lost by the process would be again supplied when the coal 
was returned into the box. After having in this way fleeced all the 
good people in Certaldi, as well as disappointed the rogues who had 
hoped to enjoy his confusion upon missing the feather, he took his leave. 
But his companions were so greatly amused and astonished at the in- 
genuity and resources he displayed, that they were almost convulsed 
with laughter. 

When the immense assembly had dispersed, these wags went to find 
Howleglass, to whom, with infinite jests and railleries, they discovered 
the trick which they had just before played upon him, at the same time 
restoring him his parrot’s feather, which, in the ensuing year, proved 
as lucrative to him as the coals had before done. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS, BECOMING A MILLER, EXTRICATED THE PARSON OF THE VILLAGE OUT 
OF A GREAT DILEMMA. 


[ URING the time that Howleglass was playing the miller, there 
was a certain lord who had the reputation of being at once 
extremely eccentric and cruel, and was in possession of a large 

domain. Happening to hear that the parson of his parish piqued him- 
self upon the shrewdness of his divining faculties, which the simple 
country people looked upon with the same horror they felt for judicial 
astrology ; whereas the poor parson was only of an inquisitive turn, 
calculating from almanacs, of fine and rainy weather, according to the 
conjunction of the planets, which most frequently join to deceive those 
who trust them; hearing of all this, we say, the lord of the manor 
determined to summon him, For though the parson made no kind of 
professions, his parishioners still maintained that he was a great di- 
viner, as well as a divine. Now, this lord ridiculed all those, whose 
superstition led them to believe that any man possessed the pow?lr of 
foretelling what was to come—a power only exercised by the Almighty; 
and forthwith the parson was ordered to appear before hirh, 
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Trembling he obeyed, for he knew the reports that had been spread, 
and the strange humour of his lordship, whom he found in bed, The 
moment he made his appearance, he said to the parson, “ So they want 
me to believe that you meddle with divination!” To this the unlucky 
parson made answer, “ No, my lord, I make no profession of the kind; 
I am only a little curious in matters of judicial astrology. By means 
of the stars we are sometimes enabled to form a judgment according 
to their peculiar aspects, conjunctions, and influences,” This lord 
being in fact extremely ignorant, and not a whit the wiser for the par- 
son’s explanations, told the parson that he thought he must be mad. 
“ And to cure you, my friend, now mark me! unless you can solve me 
four questions such as'l shall ask, you shall be committed for contempt 
of my person, and treated to the most severe flagellation that ever an 
astrologer calculated upon.” The poor parson wished to excuse him- 
self. “No, no,” said his lordship; “you must either consent to solve 
my questions, or feel the strap ; and to cut matters short, I will tell you 
what they are. First: Where is the middle of the world? Second: 
What am I worth? Third: What do I think? Fourth: What do I 
believe?” “Oh, my lord,” cried the unhappy parson, “ Hleaven alone 
can see into the hearts of others.” “ Well, well, my friend,” said his 
lordship ; “but you think to trap poor simple people by your usual 
tricks ; however, they will not do here. Come, confess that you are an 
impostor, and I shall hold you highly contemptuous, or read me my 
riddles aright.” 

The parson knowing this lord’s strange and savage temper, saw there 
would be no further use in contesting the point; and all that he could 
do was to delay the fatal hour, by begging time to consider and consult 
his ephemerides until the next day. On his return to the*parsonage he 
met Howleglass, who, observing his downcast mien, inquired what was 
the matter. Then the other related all that had just passed between 
him and his lordship, upon which Howleglass observed, “‘ Let me deal 
with the brute, and I will deliver you out of his hand. You have only 
to lend me your gown and cope, and as he has never seen me, and was 
in bed when he spoke to you, I will be bound he will not recognize me. 
I shall assume your name, not your wits, and shall be able to resolve 
all the gentleman’s doubts, I doubt not.” Now the parson, aware that 
Howleglass was extremely subtle and ingenious, and being quite at a 
loss as to what he should answer on the morrow, determined to be 
wholly guided by him. He gladly accepted his proposal, and the same 
evening sent him his gown, his cowl and hood, with his best red bonnet. 

Accordingly the next morning Howleglass arrayed himself in the 
parson’s long flowing habiliments, nor would any one who met him have 
taken him for less than a master of arts. Thus attired, he waited upon 
the great lord, and sent in his name by the footman, adding “that he 
was come to answer for himself; as he had been commanded.” This 
sdon brought him into his lordship’s presence, who inquired whether he 
was able to resolve him the questions he had proposed. Howleglass 
answered, “That he was, upon peril of his life.” Rejoiced to hear this, 
the lord said, “ Tell me, then, where is the middle of the world?” “It 
1s just where J stand for me, and where you stand for you, and so with 
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every one else.” * “ How will you prove that?” said his lordship. It 
is for you to prove it is false: do that, and you may flog me to death.” 
Being unable to prove him in the wrong, he said, “ Well, Jet this pass, 
and to the second: How much do you think Iam worth?” “Some- 
thing under thirty pieces,” answered Howleglass, boldly; “you will have 
no reason to complain if I state it at twenty-nine, for our Saviour was 
betrayed for thirty.” “You are right again, friend. Now let us see 
once more —if you eet over the next you will have nearly saved your 
bones; you will gain something.” “ My Jord,” quoth he, “I fear your 
lordship is thinking more of your own profit than of mine, and I imagine 
I have pretty well satisfied you there.” “ That is true,” said the other ; 
“but how will you get over the fourth, think you? Will you tell me what 
I believe?” “Yes, sir, I will. Is it not true you believe [ am your 
curate?” “TI do,” said the lord. “Well, but I am not,” replied Howle- 
glass, “for I am only your miller: so I have answered all.” 

In this way did Howleglass, by his subtlety, not only save the poor 
arson’s jacket from a severe dusting, but guve this whimsical and 
arsh landlord a hearty laugh, which served to banish for a season his 

odd and atrabilious humour. 


HOW HOWLEGLASS WAS IMPOSED UPON BY A }LIND MAGISTRATE, AND HOW HE TREATED 
HIM IN HiS TURN 


IN the city of Rouen there was a certain tax levied upon all those 
who chose to set up public houses of entertainment, called the 
sign tax, four francs or a crown piece being required for per- 

mission to hoist a sign. Now Howleglass, wishing to become a publican 
,as well as a sinner, could never obtain permission from a certain blind 
officer, who held the office, unless he would consent to give him a whole 
istole, for they had formerly had a dispute togyether. This he was at 
ast constrained to do, but not without making an inward vow that he 
should live to repent its cxaction. 

So the moment he obtained his licence, Howleglass had a sign painted 
representing a blind tax-gatherer in the act of receiving a pistole, and 
there was written underneath, “Au Lorene gut prend,’ “ To the blind 
rogue who receives.” Now every one who saw the sign, and knew of 
the previous quarrel, was almost convulsed with laughter at the sight, 
until it came to the turn of the blind magistrate to hear of what he 
could not so well see, and mightily scandalized he was. So forthwith 
he prosecuted Howleglass for a libel, who, when examined and cross- 
examined upon the point, confessed that it was true he had set it up in 
derision of the man, who had extracted from him double of what was 
due, before he would give him a licence. Upon this the plaintiff, after 
being put to his oath, reluctantly owned that it was true, and consented 
to give up the surplus. This was finally decreed; and at the same 
time that Howleglass should alter the sign of his house, which he after- 
wards did in the following manner, by merely striking out one of the 
letters, a single J, in his sign, leaving the whole painting just as before. 


* The translator has here slightly altered and curtailed the original, in order to ayoid much 
absurd discussion and bared quite too stale and obsolete i een ideas,—— 7 vantslator. 
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It was now “ Au Borgue gui rend,” “To the blind rogue who restores,” 
alluding further to the judicial settlement of the affair, 

Moreovei, it is true, that from the posture in which the blind sign- 
man stood it was difficult to ascertain whether he was in the act of 
taking or Fyne the money, insomuch that Howleglass now stoutly 
maintained that he had thus satisfied the ends of justice And in fact, 
on the second complaint being biought forward by the blind rogue, rt 
was dismissed by the court which had detected his former malveisation 


TNE SV ATLE VENCFANCE TAKEN BY HOWTFCTA S WHEN HUF EWMLPACED THE PARTY oF 
SO} FRENCHMLN AGAINSS A SEANITARD 


[HIN Ilowleglass took lis departuie from Germany, with the 
intention of going to travel] in different places, more particularly 
in Spain, he went through Trance in o1der to shorten his jour- 

ney. As he enterea’into the former country, he met with a native, who 
asked him somewhat 1udcly who he was, whence he came, and what 
he wanted Howleglass answered, “I am a Getmin, I come fiom 
tiavelling through the world, and I want none of your compiny I 
want to know the minneis of the people, wheicver | go” “ Faith!” 
said the Spaniard, “ 1 am surprised to heir thit you, who ire a German 
and doubtless a Catholic, should visit Fiance, a country where there 1s 
so hittle religion, and hardly a saint to bless themsclves with u, while in 
Spain here they are as innumerable as the hur on one’s head” “ But,” 
said Howleglass, ‘I heard a verv different version of the story as I was 
passing through France, for there they stoutly mantimed that their 
saints were at the head of the calendar” Upon this the Spaniaid flew 
into a great passion, and asked Howlegliss if he meanteto espouse the 
French party, to which our hetoreplicd thit he did) The dispute then 
rose high respecting the prerogatives of the two nations, and the 
Spaniard finding that he had the worst of it, the Prench having an 
evident advantage over the Spaniards, began to rest his argument upon 
the merits of their religion ‘ Where, said he, “will you meet in 
France with true devotedness such as you witness here’ I have tra- 
versed that wicked country, where religion 1s so little honoured, that 
when the holy sacrament 1s administered to the sich, it 1s borne bya 
single priest, with a little clerk, who rings a little sheep-bell, followed 
by no kind of train. 

“Now, behold in Spain, when the holy sacrament proceeds through 
the streets, with what pomp, and train, and majesty it 1s accompanied! 
How the holy torches blaze! what a concourse of people follow! what 
honour is on all sides shown! insomuch, thit passengers, whatever 
pressing affairs they may have in hand, are bound to join the proces- 
sion; even the king, and his mighty grandees themselves, think ita 
favour to be allowed to support one of the staffs of the holy cloth with 
which it 18 covered.” “I own,” said Howleglass, “that all this 19 very 
grand; but in France ieligion 1s celebtated by its ancient and devout 
ministers, and stands in hitle need of all this parade and ceremony ; 
While in Spain, where you have an abundance of Jews, I suppose you 
would be afraid, if you did not make a strong party as you went along; 
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and this is the reason that you muster so strong, lest you should be 
crucified.” “How!” cried out the Spaniard, still more inflamed, “do 
you presume to enter into competition with us, even in religion? why, 
sir, there have been more saints canonized here in Spain, than there 
aré hairs in my beard.” “Very likely,’ said Howleglass, “but there 
are more in France.” And the dispute continued in the presence of a 
number of people who had assembled. So Howleglass pursued his 
victory more boldly. “ More saints than there are hairs in your beard, 
indeed! Why,in France there are more than all the hairs of my beard 
and head put together. But let us at once come to the proof! Only 
consent that at every French saint I name, I shall extract a hair out of 
your long beard, and you shall do the same for, every Spanish saint, 
with mine.” “Oh, very good,” replied the Spaniard, “for very shortly, 
you, poor wretch, you will not havea hair left tonumber with.” A pretty 
round wager being staked, Howleglass was the first to begin by plucking 
a hair from the Spaniard’s beard, in pronouncing the name of St. Denis. 
The Spaniard next returned the compliment in the name of St. Igna- 
tius. Howleglass followed with that of St. Martin. The Spaniard’s 
next was St. Xavier. Howleglass then gave him a pull for St. Louis. 
The Spaniard gave St. Isidore. Howleglass, St. Bruno. But now the 
Spaniard, snatching two hairs at a time, which made poor Howleglass 
smart, cried, “St. Cosmo, St. Damien, St...... ” Here Howleylass 
interrupted him, for, desirous of avenging the pain of his two hairs, he 
seized the Spaniard’s whole moustache in his hand, and with a fierce 
tug, he cried out in the name of the eleven thousand virgins, which 
speedily terminated the contest. For such was the agony that the poor 
Spaniard endured, as to compel him to leave the field, which he was 
glad to do, ashe would have found some difficulty in matching How- 
leglass’s eleven thousand virgins with a single saint. 


eee temeeneed 
HOW HOWLEGLASS, GROWING INFIRM, MAKES HiS WILL, AND DEPARTS THIS LIFE, 


fOWLEGLASS now daily feeling himself getting worse and worse, 

proceeded to make his will, and thus divided his property into 

three parts. The first he left to his friends, the second to the 

council at Miillen, and the third to the parson of that place. He also 

desired that after he should have slipped his breath, they should inter 

his body in holy ground, and that they should say the service as on 

other occasions for the peace of his Soak He then went on to describe 

the place where he kept a large money-chest, in which the whole of the 

roperty he had bequeathed was to be found, secured with four heavy 
locks, to be divided exactly into the stated portions. 

This chest was found and put into the care of the public authorities; 
and in truth it was heavy and solid enough, awakening agreeable anti- 
cipations on the part of the legatees. Shortly after this disposition of 
his effects, Howleglass departed this life, and being wrapt in his wind- 
ing-sheet, was placed in his coffin, and carried upon two biers to his 
last home, hile the priests were busy singing dirges and placedba 
over his remains, there came a sow with her little pigs into the church- 
yard, and beginning to scratch herself against the side of the supporters, 
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she unluckily upset Howleglass together with the bier, making such a 
horrible clatter, that the priests, it being in the night, all took to their 
heels, thinking he had come to life again, leaving our hero uninterred. 
The Beguine monks, however, came and placed him upon the supporters, 
though with his face downwards, insomuch that being thus placed in 
the earth, his own fancy was accomplished, as it were by accident. 

In about a month the three parties met to divide the contents of the 
great money-chest, agreeably to the tenor of the will. On being opened 
with all due form and ceremony, what was their vexation to find only a 
heap of stones. They cast angry looks at each other, the parson ima- 
fining that the temporal authorities had pillaged the chest; while the 
magistrates etc that his own friends must have broken it open 
during Howleglass’s illness. His friends on the contrary thought that 
the priest had committed the burglary, during the time that Howleglass 
was making his confession. In fact,each party was highly exasperated 
against the other. fhe parson and the council were for disinterring 
the body, and having it deposited in a fitter place under the old gibbet; 
but when they began to remove him, he saluted them with such an un- 
commonly strong odour, that they could no longer support it, and were 
glad to cover him up and leave him where he was. 

Howleglass was buried in the year 1350, and his latter end was almost 
as odd and eccentric as his life. For as they were lowering him again 
into the grave, one of the ropes supporting the feet gave way and left 
the coffin in an upright position, so that Howleglass was still upon his 
legs. Those who were present then said, “ Come, let us leave him as 
he is, for as he was like nobody else when he was alive, he is resolved 
to be as queer now he is dead.” 

Accordingly they left Howleglass bolt upright as he had fallen, and 
placing a stone over his head, on which was cut the fifure of an owl 
with a looking-glass under its claws, the device of his name, they in- 
scribed round it the following lines :— 


HOWLEGLASS'S EPITAPH. 


HERE LIES HOWLEGLASS, BURIED LOW, 
HIS BODY IS IN TILE GROUND, 

WE WARN TIIR PASSENGER THAT SO 
HE MOVE NOT THIS STONE’S BOUND.* 


IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD MCCCL. 


* There was a drawing of Howleglass’s monument taken not long ago by an English lady 
during a tour in Germany, answering the above description of it. 
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IHIS factle princeps of magicians, Dr. John Faust, the hero of so 
ea Gea} §= many old dramas, besides the more modern ones of Lessing and 
mm of Géthe, was, according to the best calculations of historians, 
born towards the commencement of the sixteenth century, and said to 
be the son of apeasant. But possessed of singular genius, he succeeded 
in obtaining a degree of doctor in theology, until finally, wearied with 
religious researches (a very bad symptom), he betook himself to the 
pe of medicine and astrology, which finally conducted him to that 
of magic. 

His extensive learning soon acquired for him the reputation of a 
necromancer, he became invested with the attributes of popular super- 
stition, conjured up the prince of darkness, as we sh&ll show, and forced 
one of the infernal spirits, by name Mephistopheles, into his service. 
Dr. Faust further entered into an agreement with him for the space of 
twenty-four years, in order that he might enjoy full leisure to explore 
the earth, to descend into hell, traverse the celestial regions, &c., after 
which he was to deliver up his soul fvo dano tnferno, 

There are a number of traditions extant in Germany, most of them 
of a popular character, connected with the feats of Dr. Faust, and there 
are others (in which the magician Virgilius appears more pre-eminent) 
which long preceded the doctor’s exploits. Among these too is the work 
mentioned by Gorres, and first cited by Koch, containing “ The Fall of 
Lucifer and his Companions ; and how onc of these same spirits bound 
himself apprenice to a knight and served him well.” Bamberg, 1493, 
4to. Theophilus is another fiction of the kind, in which the hero on 
certain terms signs away body and soul to the devil, the bond being 
consigned to the infernal records until the period when it should be- 
come due. His end, however, was not so tragical as Dr. Faust’s: by 
timely repentance he obtained grace with the Holy Virgin, and she 
snatched him from perdition just in the nick of time, Of a more remote 
date is the history of Virgilius, contemporary with the early fathers of 
the Church, and there is still extant a Dutch version of the original, 
entitled, “Een Schone Historie van Virgilius, van zijn Leven, Doot, 
ende van zijn wonderlijcke werken, di hy deede by Nigromantien, ende 
by dat behulpe des Duyvels. T’ Amsterdam, by H. S. Muller, 1552.” 
“A Pleasant History concerning the Life and Death of Virgilius, and 
of the wonderful works he did by Necromancy, and with the help of 
the Devil.” Here it seems that, when a young man, he discovered an 
imp intended to be incarcerated until the last day in a hole in the 
mountain, unless some mortal should meanwhile luckily set him free, 
He addresses Virgilius by name, entreats his assistance, and promises 
to instruct him gratis in the rules of the Black Art. Virgilius consents, 

* Des durch die Ganze Welt berufenen Erzschwarz kunstlers und Zauberers D, J. Faysts 
mit dem Teufel, aufgerichtetes bundniss, &c. Cologne on the Rhine and Nuretmbe 


rg. 

There is a por part of the same title preserved at the British Museum. It is in & 

with the date 6 "Brunswick, 1927, $ in 8¢0,, 
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takes lessons, and then opens the devil a way out, who having squeezed 
himself through with singular dexterity, stands before him in his full 
proportions. Virgilius expresses his surprise that so imposing a per: 
sonage should have issued through such a very narrow outlet, and re- 
fuses to credit his own eyes. Piqued at his want of faith, the imp offers 
to repeat the experiment, and having squeezed himself back again, 
Virgiliusdexterously closes up the hole, and consigns him to his old 
abode.* How he subsequently built a castle, enchanted the whole army 
of the emperor who beleaguered it, outwitted less expert magicians. 
conjured up eastern palaces and gardens more beautiful than the 
Hesperides, and finally founded the city of Naples, are all forbidden 
exploits upon which we must not presume to touch. 

We may remark, however, that the whole has a more airy, romantic, 
and southern aspect than the northern tradition of Faust, which em- 
braces more both of a comic and tragic character than its predecessor 
in the magic class.» Virgil indeed betrays strong traces of his Italian 
descent, and his far-famed exploits most probably owe their existence 
to some Italian, Spanish, or Greek writer, and were first recorded in 
Italy, Frequent coincidences are to be met with in the Gesfa Noman- 
orum,as the Sa/vatio Rom@, and in the Seven Wise Masters, which 
very clearly indicate the early origin of the work, perhaps anterior to 
the twelfth century. 

The popular work relating to Dr. Faust is an abridgment of a more 
extensive one bearing the title of “ First Part of the veritable Historie 
of the lamentable and execrable Sins and Punishment, together with 
many wonderful and rare Adventures of Dr. Johannes Faustus, a far- 
famed Sorcerer and Practitioner in the Black Art, throughout the 
whole of his evil practices until his final and horrible,doom. Along 
with useful Comments and beautiful Ilustrations, with many matters 
interspersed by way of Warning and Instruction.” Explained by G. R. 
Widman. Published at Hamburgh, 1599, 4to. Second Part, Third 
Part. Earlier, however, than this last, as it is supposed, is an edition 
in 8vo. which appeared at Berlin as carly as 1587. 

That Faustus really lived and flourished towards the close of the 
fifteenth century is sufficiently evident from a mass of historical tes- 
timonies, among which there are not wanting a number of eye-witnesses, 
who, we are assured, had seen him in the course of.their travels. He 
was the contemporary and friend of Paracelsus, no less than of the 
still more renowned Cornelius Agrippa. Melancthon mentions him in 
his Letters, and Conrad Gessner alludes to him as a contemporary of 
his. Manlius too, in his Co/lectanes Locorum Communium, openly 
states, p. 38, “ Novi quendam nomine Faustum de Kundling, quod est 
spebdeies oppidum patrize mez vicinum.” “I was acquainted with one 

aust of Kundling, which is a small town not far from my native place.” 
Widman in his introduction cites various opinions entertained respect- 
ing hiny by Luther, and concludes by saying ; “ These and many other 
* In this adventure we recognize the origin of the escape of “ Le Diable Boiteux,” and so 
any others who have isliewed Virgil’s imp. Tt is popular in Switzerland, among other ine 


cidents from the same sources except that the demon is there confined in a hollow tree, from 


which he is finally freed by Theo t ition of instructing the latter in magic. 
an Gbares, Folasbucker, p ah us, ON Condition of instructing ag 
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amusifig and freely spoken conversations, drawn from authorities well 
own to me, it is my wish to relate.” 

“Yn truth, although there is a good deal of conflicting evidence in 
regard to the particular spot where he was born and flourished, there 
is little doubt of his being an historical personage, and one who had 
wit to take advantage of the times in which he fived, whose superior 
intellect and adroitness outstripped the superstitious fears and prejudices 
of his countrymen, to which he was indebted for so much of his no- 
toriety. The Reformation had newly awakened religious zeal, to which 
Faustus, long familiar with the quietism and imsipidity of the northern 
character, was so far from giving the rein, and entering into all the 
fervours of pious transcendentalism, that he rather turned polemic, and 
by venturing to dissent and to oppose, drew down upon himself the 
anger and abhorrence of the saints. Shortly, Faustus appeared con- 
spicuous in history as the common representative of mischievous magi- 
cians, guilty of all kind of diad/erte, Their sins, teroughout centuries, 
were all laid at his door; and when the general faith falling as it were 
to pieces, divided into ferocious schisms, it found a common point of 
approach in a man who, during his frequent tours and his intercourse 
with all ranks of people, had boasted of his infernal connections and 
influence in the NETHER lands.”—Gorres. 

From the earliest period, the people delighted in deceiving them- 
selves with similar fictions of diab/erte, no less of a comic than of a 
tragic cast, intimately connected as they were with the more bewitching 
world of faérie, spirits of the fountain and of the green, of mountain 
dwarfs and of elves, all of whom were more or less invested with the 
powers of mischief, and drew their origin from below rather than from 
above. They,entered into league, and admitted mortals into their 
confidence ; they evén became their faithful familiars, and Zoroaster, 
Socrates, Democritus, and Empedocles, like Albertus Magnus, Para- 
celsus, and Agrippa, of a more modern date, had all their respective 
demons, And however much inclined to turn their infernal counsel to 
good account, we are told that Zoroaster, who piqued himself upon 
being the prince of magicians, was, in spite of all his art, at last drowned 
by the devil. 

Robert, surnamed also the Devil, Duke of Normandy, was in the 
habit, about the year 768, of metamorphosing himself, like Faust, into 
any kind of beast he chose; a freak for which, though he received 
absolution, and soundly repented, he was carried off by his namesake 
in the end, who swung him aloft in the air, and gave him a severe 
fall.®* Baian too, Prince of Bulgaria, in the time of Lothair, was as 
unlucky a dabbler in the art; for though he fled to Rome, and was 

ded by the pope himself, in the identical chains of St. Peter, the 

evil nevertheless found an opportunity of wringing his neck out. Even 
popes themselves, as witness the heroic Sylvester II., had a bond with 
the same personage, who used to accompany him in the shape of a 
great shaggy hound, and was at the trouble of carrying off his holiness 
out of the churchyard, when he had finished his career, Popes John 


r ‘La terrible et merveilleuse vie de Robert Le Diable, lequel apras fut homme de bien,” 
royes, 
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XIIL, XIX., XX., XXL, seem to have fared little better ; while Gregory 
VII. was entrapped by making and breaking a vow of perpetual celi- 
bacy, and borne away by his sable majesty, in the appropriate form of 
a huge blackamoor. 

Benedict IX. was served by seven little bottled imps at his elbow. 
Paul II. signed himself away with his own thumb’s blood, to a little 
grey man, and became richer than any pope before him; led a most 
scandalous life, and when his time was come, was carried off from the 
side of his mistress, without the least note of preparation, “‘unanointed, 
unanealed.” 

Thus every age would appear to boast its own Faust, upon whom it 
delighted to confer the honour of supernatural martydom, exemplifying 
in his person the popular ideas upon the subject ; until at length these 
scattered examples acquired full force and perfection, in the adventures 
of the hero before us, of the real historical Faustus, who left his own 
Memoirs, Letters, iSS., his house and furniture, to his friend and 
servant, the faithful Wagner. 

He has thus become the representative of all preceding magicians ; 
the master-spirit of the circle, one who, like Casar, may be said to 
have conducted and written the history of his own infernal campaigns, 
and like him, too, he was assassinated by his familiar. There is little, 
however, in the Doctor’s Memoir’s, which has not been ascribed to 
elder practitioners; for though he feasted the Emperor Maximilian, and 
treated him toa few jeux de diable, Albertus Magnus enjoyed a similar 
honour, in 1248, with the Emperor William, and in the midst of frost 
and snow, exhibited a rich summer garden, with trees and flowers in 
full leaf and blow, enlivened by the song of nightingales. Nor was 
Erolfus, the jolly Abbot of Fulda, a jot behindhand in his magic illu- 
sions, which he turned to substantial account, being fn the habit of 
conjuring up excellent dinners, and tapping the trees for luxurious wines 
of every description. There is also the narrative of the four Frankfort 
jugglers, who suffered themselves to be beheaded for the company’s 
amusement ; a very ancient custom, recorded by Simon Magnus, and 
by Johannes Teutonicus, Canon of Halberstadt, in 1271. The latter, 
indeed, beheaded one of his own congregation in his study, and handed 
down the head upon a dish, to his guests in the dining-room, who ran 
one and all to behold the scene of action, and again ran out of the study, 
shocked at the sight, and found their deceased friend sitting very quietly 
in the dining-room, with his head upon his shoulders. Hondorff con- 
firms this account to the satisfaction of all good believers, and relates 
ano less illustrious feat, upon the part of a Flemish gentleman, who 
openly brought his own page into the market-place, where he smote 
off his head, which, after lying some half-hour at his feet, he re-adjusted 
to the bust. He then mounted into the air, with a whole pack of 
hounds, which he cheered to the chase, resembling that exhibited by 
Faust to the Italian ambassadors ; it will be found to correspond, like- 
wise, with similar feats of Scotus, of Zoroaster, and Robert the Devil 
of Normandy. Inthe same way as Faust too invokes the shade of 
Alexander the Great to gratify the Emperor Charles, so in the old 
French chronicle we find that Robert the Devil summoned Charles 
the Great by dint of a magical writ, 
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And though the Doctor asserted his clair to originality, by devouring 
a caftload of hay for a salad, he was still rivalled by his predecessor, 
the Abbot Erolfus, who, not content with disposing of the whole of his 
host’s dishes, ended his meal with eating his hostess; and had the 
further malice to pay his reckoning by returning him the said wife and 
provisions, not the least damaged by the voyage. 

Neither is the narrative of eating the whole of the host’s family un- 
rivalled in its way ; for, when Charles IV. celebrated his nuptials with 
the Bavarian Princess Sophia, the bride’s father brought a waggon- 
load of magicians with him to enliven the city of Prague. Two of the 
chief artists were selected by the court to contend with each other in 
diabieric, when the great Bohemian sorcerer, Zytho, after a desperate 
trial of skill, seized the Bavarian master, Gouin, and opening his jaws 
from ear to ear, ate him up from top to toe, hide and all, until he came 
to his shoes. Not hkiny the flavour of these, he spit them out, declar- 
ing that they must first be cleaned. Next, he restored his rival to life 
with the same facility as he had eaten him. 

And, in truth, from these and other resemblances between Dr. Faust 
and his predecessors, there is every appearance of his having summoned 
these less formidable necromancers to his aid, of whom he is the sole 
historical survivor, and compelled each to relinquish and to supply him 
with whatever he judged most essential to his own fame, as the prince 
of necromancers, who might pass his word for them all. Nor is it im- 
 aiepenae as we have before stated, that he was the compiler of his own 

istory and adventures, in great part borrowed from the traditionary 
reliques of his country. 

Widman’s work is founded, as the editor himself declares, upon an 
autograph of Faust, discovered in his library after his death, though 
the moral reflections, and a number of Faust’s disputations with his 
demon, concerning heaven and earth, and the abode of condemned 
spirits, appear to have been supplied by another hand. It is certain 
that Faust instructed his friend and pupil Wagner not to betray his 
secrets, by feigning dumb when abroad, and permitted him to rattle 
away only when within doors. Equally true it is, that he left him the 
whole of his books, and in a conversation he had with him, shortly 
before his decease, said to him very carnestly: “I have also particu- 
larly to entreat that you will reveal nothing concerning my transactions 
in the art, until long after my death; but that you will then, from my 
MSS., assiduously apply yourself in writing and arranging a full narra- 
tive, in which your demon will assist, and remind you of any circum- 
stances that may happen to have escaped your memory. My history 
will thus prove very acceptable to the world from your pen.” 

Respecting Wagner himself, there appeared some biographical ac- 
counts of a later date, such as were here requested from him by his 
master, and entitled, “The Life and Actions of Christopher Wagner, 
and what he did by power of Magic. Weyland, by Dr. Scotus Totel, 
written in the German tongue, by P. S. M. Berlin, 1712.” It is how- 
ever, a mere vamped up article, commenced long afterwards, and with- 
out any claim to notice.” 

* Gorres, Folksbucher, p. 220—5, 
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In addition to the above testimomals of the Doctor’s veritable exist- 
ence, there might here be submitted those of an English gentleman 
who resided in Germany during some part of the sixteenth century; 
but we can only afford space for one or two of the most conclusive and 
authentic. From their local details and accuracy they go far to esta- 
blish the biographical facts and anecdotes contained in the Doctor’s 
lamentable history, and are fully sufficient, we apprehend, to dispel all 
further doubts, and set the question at rest for ever. They are extracted 
from an old English work entitled, “The Second Report of Doctor 
John Faustus, containing his appearances, and the deedes of Wagner. 
Written by an English gentleman, student in Wittenberg, an University 
of Germany, in Saxony Pubhshed for the delight of all those which 
desire novelties, by a friend of the same gentleman. London, printed 
by Abell Jeffes, for Cuthbert Buby, and are to be sold at the middle 
shop, at Saint Mulfred’s Church, by the Stockes. 1594.” 

“First, there 1s yet remaining the ruins of his house, not farre from 
Melancthon’s house as they call, at the towne’s end of Wittenberg, 
1ight opposite to the schooles 

* Secondly, there is yet to be seenc his tree, a gieat hollowe truncke 
wherein he used to reade nigromancy to his schollers, not farre from 
towne, in a very remote place, which | thinke 1s sufficient testimony to 
any reasonable eae And enquire of them which have been there, see 
if they will not affirme it. Notwithstanding, I doe not goe, by these 
meanes I, to entreate men to beleeve, fo: I care not whether they do or 
no, but onely to certifie you of the trueth as I myselfe would bee. 

“ Neat, his tombe 1s at Mar’s Temple, a three miles beyond the citty, 
upon which 1s written on a marble stone, by his owne hand, this epitaph, 
which 1s Somewhat old, by 1eason of his small skill in graving. 


HIC JACLO JOHANNIS FAUSTUS, DOCTOh DIVINI 
JURIS INDIGNISSIMIU 5, QUI PRO AMORE MAGLE DIA- 
BOLICA. SCIFNTIA VANISSIME CEDIDI AB AMOKE 
DIY O LECIOR, PRO MI MISFRRIMO DAMNATO HO- 
MINL NE PRECERIS, NAM PRECES NON JUVANT QULM 
DEUS CONDEMNAVIYT O PIE CHRISTIANE, MI MENTO 
MEL L&FSaAl LEM SUAM PRO INIFIDUCIA MEA LACHRY- 
MUIAM LXPRIMEL, LL CUI NON POTES MLDERI, L}Us 
MISERERE, LT IPSE CAVL 


“The stone was found in his study, and his will was fulfilled, and he 
lieth betwixt a heap of three and thirty fir trees, in the fort of the hill, 
in a great hole, where this 1s erected.” 

There ts a copy of this old English work preserved in the very select 
a valuable library of Mr. Douce, which he kindly submitted to the 

itor, 


HISTORY OF THAT RENOWNED ARCH-SORCERER, 
DOCTOR J. FAUST, &c. 


JOCTOR FAUSTUS was the son of a peasant who dwelt at Rot, 
near Jena, in the domain of the city of Wiemar; and he was 
born of honest pious parents in the year 1491. He had like- 

wise a number of relations in the town of Wittenberg, all of them 
decent good kind of people, and in particular one of his uncles who 
resided there, a very respectable good-hearted man. He it was who 
educated young Faustus, and every way treated him as if he had been 
his own son. Indeed, having no children of his own, he took particular 
notice of him, sent him to college, and placed him under the best theo- 
logical masters of the time, conceiving he would some time prove an 
ornament to the holy Church. Faustus, however, soon ungraciously 
set at nought his uncle’s pious intentions by beginning early to deride 
God’s holy Word, insomuch that his paicnts, who feu ever shown hin 
the utmost kindness and forbearance, as well as greatly exerted them- 
selves for his advantage, were greatly afflicted, though in no way to be 
blamed. They were good parents, and their names will therefore not 
be found in the following history; as those who had never seen, and 
never could have believed, the cruel and fatal depravity of their son. 
They only knew, previous to their decease, that his uncle had adopted 
him for his son, which gave them the more pleasure, as they were well 
aware of his astonishing memory and intelligence, so that, like Job, 
they felt greatly interested in the welfare of their offspring, “ Desiring 
that he should walk uprightly before the Lord his God.” (c. 3.) Yet so 
it often happens that devout parents are afflicted with froward godless 
children, as itgvas also in the case of Cain (Gen. iv.), in that of Reuben, 
(49), and also that of Absalom, so dearly beloved by his father. I have 
here to add a still more unfortunate instance, though I know there are 
persons who attach blame to his parents (whom, however, I must persist 
in proxrouncing innocent), by declaring that he incurred his fate through 
their means, by their permitting him to indulge in his froward and 
wilful conduct, instead of correcting him betimes and bringing him up 
to honest pursuits, which might have reflected credit upon their exer- 
tions, 

His friends, too, remarking his strong powers of mind, urged him, 
like his uncle, to embrace the study of theology. To this, however, he 
had no inclination, while there soon got abroad among the people an 
impression that this Faustus was after no good, and even beginning to 
dabble in sorcery, a report that finally grew so strong that his friends 
thought themselves authorized to speak to him seriously upon the sub- 
ject, often admonishing him of the dangers of so impious a pursuit. 
For he had already greatly distinguished himself among his fellow- 
students, insomuch that he imbibed all the knowledge and answered 
the most learned interrogatories of the first masters, carrying away the 
whole honours from his head class, consisting of sixteen collegians. 
He had thus far benefited by his situation, and soon acquired a degree 
of D,D. His success now made him more proud and headstrong ; 
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he looked for still higher things, and soon obtained for himself the 
name of the great speculator. At length too he mingled in bad society, 
was even seen to throw the holy Scriptures behind the door or unde: 
the table with an air of unseemly levity. This was followed by a life 
heartless and abandoned, as will sufficiently appear in the course of 
the following unhappy pages. 

In short, he began to show the truth of a very well-known proverb-— 
that it is in vain to think of stopping or turning aside a man who is set 
upon running to the devil. At this stage of his career Doctor Faustus 
met with some contemporaries of similar pursuits, no less in physical 
science than in Chaldean, Arabic, and Greek characters, with strange 
figures and incantations, and supernatural influences, acquired by the 
most unholy means, though none reached to such a pitch as he did; 
all which pursuits are no other than these: Dardian Artes, Nigrimantia, 
Carvina, Veneficum, et Incantatio, similar to the names of the sorcerer’s 
books; and these were such as most pleased Doctor Faustus, so that 
he would sit absorbed in the study of them both night and day. He 
no longer took pride in his theological eminence, which of a truth had 
never any touch of real piety in it; he sighed for distinction as a man 
of the world; he took the title of M.I)., aiming at equal celebrity as a 
doctor of medicine, the better to disguise his astrological and mathe. 
matical labours. In this way he rendered medical assistance to many 
very celebrated characters. He was eloquent too, and so well versed 
in Scripture that it was impossible for him to mistake the will of Heaven, 
“He that knoweth the law of God and doeth it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes;” also, “ Forsake not the Lord your God.” But 
TFaustus gave no heed to these things, and thus, in time, brought his 
soul into the snares of the Evil One, in which he is nd’ way to be ex- 
cused, as if he had fallen into the same through ignorance and inad- 
vertency. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS BECOMES A PHYSICIAN, AND CONJURES UP THE DEVIL. 


|ROCEEDING in the same track as we have said, this proud 

Doctor further attached himself to his bold and bad practices ; 

he did those things which he ought not, and omitted the things 

which he ought to do, pursuing his dangerous speculations both day 

and night. There was nothing either in heaven or on earth that could 

escape the boldness of his profane inquiries ; he mounted, as it were, 

on wings, carrying his audacious questions and calculations to such a 

length, by means of unhallowed processes, such as magical figures, 

characters, and other forbidden means, that soon he determined to 
invoke the devil, in order to assist him in his diabolical sorceries. 

And so it happened, for as he was one evening walking in a thick 
dark wood, a short way from Wittenberg, which he afterwards found 
was Called the Spesser Voud, it suddenly came into his head that that 
would be the right place to begin his magical circles. Forthwith he 
boldly marked out a cross in fourfold figures, containing a large circle, 
with his wand, and within these he drew two smaller circles, in one of 
which he himself stood, It was in the dusk of evening, between the 
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ninth and tenth hour, when the Prince of Darkness, well aware of the 
whole proceeding, laughed outright for triumph, and said within him- 
self, “tial ha! I must cool this mood of yours, if you will only approach 
a little nearer the brink, so that we may catch you both body and soul.” 

With this view, he artfully sent a messenger, as if he were himself 
unwilling to appear, and avoided his conjurations, which had the effect 
of further provoking the Doctor’s wishes and curiosity. At the same 
time, as he continued to invoke, the devil raised a great hurly-burly 
over his head, as if he were about to burst his confines and sail into 
view. The trees bowed down their heads to the ground, and the wood 
began to be filled with demons, who drew nearer and nearer to the circle 
with a hideous din and uproar, like the 1ushing of’swift chariots lighted 
with a thousand fiery trains, that shone likea conflagration all around. 
Then commenced the diabolic rout with all kind of dancing and waltz- 
ing, a scardmouche encounter of spears and swords was heard clattering 
far and wide; and this continued so long that thé Doctor was on the 
point of leaping out of the circle to decainp. But mustering fresh 
courage, he remained firm, and with still more impious efforts, he sum- 
moned the devil repeatedly to appear. Upon this the latter began to 
exhibit a variety of strange delusions : first, it seemed as ifa vast brood 
of birds’ or dragons’ wings were flapping ove:head ; and then, as the 
strongest conjurations concluded, the strange appearance drew nigh 
with piteous lamentations, and again vanished. Ina short while after- 
wards, there fell a fiery faggot close to him, which again mounted into 
a sheet of flame, which hung hke a canopy over the spot where he 
stood. At this sight even Faustus began to tremble, though he also 
exulted in the idea that he was thus compelling the devil himself to 
obey him, and“he earnestly pursued his unhallowed labours, bent upon 
knowing the result. 

In this fatal design he doubtless succeeded, as he was afterwards 
known, in a certain society, to have boasted that he had brought under 
his power, and could command the services, of the chiefest potentate 
in the wide world. One of the students in company, upon this, observed 
“That there was no greater potentate than the emperor, the pope, or 
the king, acknowledged upon earth” But the Doctor warmnily ietorted, 
“Sir, the one under my orders is greater than any of these!” as if 
he wished to allude to the sixth chapter of the apostle Paul to the 
Ephesians: “The Prince of this World,” &c., but he would explain 
himself no fui ther. 

And in truth, after several moic invocations of the kind, the figure 
which had appearcd to him in the woud began to send forth a flame of 
fire, which, mounting to the height of a man, at last assumied a human 
shape, and bounded round the circle in which Faustus stood. Then 
the demon assumed the form of a monk, and entered into a dialogue 
with the Doctor, inquiring hastily, “What might be his pleasure?” 
To this the Doctor answered, that it was his pleasure that he should 
attend upon him on the ensuing night at his house, exactly at twelve 
o’clock ; which at first the demon flatly refused to do. Then Faustus 
again invoked him by the power of his superior, that he should accede 
to his proposal, and obey him too when he came ; all of which the in- 
fernal spirit was at length compeHed to do, 
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DIFFERENT AUDIENCES BETWRFN DOCTOR FAUSTUS AND THE DEVII S AMBASSADOR 


HEN Doctor Faustus returned to his own house early in the 
morning, he found the demon seated, uninvited, in his chamber 
who candidly said he had appeared to know what the Doctor’s 

commands were 

Now, it 1s very extraordinary, but very true, that when Heaven, has 
wholly abandoned a man to his pwn evil machinations, a spirit has thus 
the power of playing off all such tricks upon him, coming like a trouble- 
some servant uncalled for, and often refusing to come when he 1s called. 
So that, as the proverb has it, such evil minded persons will see the 
devil in spite of themsclves, here and there, and at all times except 
whcn they want his assistance Torthwith in his turn, the Doctor, some- 
what cavalierly dismissing the demon, set to work with his magical arts 
afresh, in order to give him the trouble of returning, like an ill-humoured 
maste1 1inging for Hs scivant befoie he has well got downstairs The 
next time the Doctor showed him the articles of the compact which he 
had drawn up, namely spr ems, That the demon should obey him in 
everything he 1equired, o1 chose to exrct, during the whole term of the 
Doctor’s natuiil life Secondly, Phat he should be bound to answer 
every question upon every subject put to him, without any quibble or 
demui = Ihirdly, That he inust there reply to all the different interro- 
gatones thit the Doctoi chose to trouble hun with This the infernal 
spirit flatly 1efused to do, excusing himself by declaring that he had no 
such authority fiom the prince under whom he held office to sign any 
such articles ‘It 1s quite out of my power, friend Faustus, to venture 
on such a step, it .emains with our royal master himself” “ What am 
I to understand from this?” inquiucd the Doctor, “do yau want power 
to doit, do you say?” 3 Thit I do indecd,” replied the spnit ‘Let 
11e hear thc 1eason, then, now” ‘“ You must know, Faustus,” said the 
othe, “that there is a supieme powe! over us, as thcre is over the earth 
We have our governots, officers, and catchpoles, of whom I am ‘one 
and many,’ we naine ouiselves Levyion in fact ours is a kingdom of 
legions , because when Lucifer himself, owing to his pride and airo- 
gance, fell with ficrce downfall and punishment, he brought along with 
him alegion ofdevils Heis calicd Pituce of the Orient, from holding do- 
munion over those eastern regions He hkewise holds sway in the south, 
in the north, and inthe west And inasmuch as Lucifer the fallen holds 
all his influence and empire under the sway of heaven, so we demons 
had it left in our power to render oursclves subservient and serviceable 
to mankind. Were this not so, it would be impossrble for any moital 
to bring Lucifer unde: his powei, who then sends his messengers as he 
has now sent me to you. It 1s true that we have never yet acquainted 
mankind with the real nature of our state and government, not even 
the wisest among you can fathom them, a knowledge which 1s reseived 
for those only who travel thither on their own account’ Ihe Dor 
was not a little startled at hearing this, and said, “I have no desire to 
earn that knowledge and be damned for your pleasure.” “ Will you 
not?” rephed the spint; “that will perhaps not help you im the end ; 
for your evil heart and life have alheady merited condemnation,” Doctor 
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Faustus replied, “You may as soon think of catching good St. Valentine ; 
so take yourself speedily off—away !” 

As the demon was departing, the Doctor, seized with some fresh 
doubts, again called him back, and enjoined him to appear in the even- 
ing about vespers, to hear something further which he had to propose ; 
to which the spirit assented, and took his departure. 

From this first scene the abandoned heart and imagination of this 
man are made evident ; and although the devil had fairly warned him 
by singing the “song of poor Judas,” as we say, he still clung to his 
diabolical thoughts and projects. 
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SECOND INTERVIEW BETWEEN DOCTOR rAUSTUS AND THE DEMON NAMED MEPHISTOPHELES, 


|OWARDS the appointed evening the same busy fiend again 
made his appearance, between three and four o’clock. He 
now promised entire service and obedience, according as he 
had received permission from his master; adding, that he was enjoined 
to carry back word of the Doctor’s intentions. “ Yet I must first hear, 
Faustus, what was your object in again summoning me into your pre- 
sence?” Doctor Faustus gave him a mysterious, but at the same time 
very dangerous answer, as concerned his soul; for he told him plainly 
that he desired to become either a complete demon, or to enter into 
league with demons ; in addition to which he mentioned the articles 
which here follow: 

First, That he might freely assume a diabolical shape whenever he 
judged proper. Secondly, That his demon should bind himself to per- 
form everything that the Doctor thought fit and expedient. Thirdly, 
That he shoud ever be faithful and obedient to him. Fourthly, That 
he was to hold himself ready to appear at the Doctor’s house at the 
slightest notice, and in such shape as should prove most convenient 
and agreeable. Fifthly, That he should perform his household duties 
invisibly, or only appear to the Doctor, as he judged best. In respect 
to these several articles and conditions, the demon promised uncon- 
ditional submission, except that he wished to add some slight clauses, 
when every difficulty in the way of the negotiation would be removed. 
It will be right to touch upon the leading points in these clauses. 

Imprinis: Let Doctor Faustus swear, promise, and sign, that he 
holds the said service and obedience from the devil, upon a lease of 
years, to have and to hold. Secondly, That the Doctor, for further 
assurance of the same, shall sign and witness it with his own hand and 
blood. Thirdly, That he shall declare all Christians to be his natural 
enemies. Fourthly, He must forswear the Christian faith. Fifthly, That 
he must watch and pray, that no one may prevail upon him to return 
to it. Before the signing and execution of these conditions, a certain 
number of years to be mentioned, at the expiration of which the demon 
was to return to fetch the Doctor away. Now, should he choose to 
accede to these conditions, there was nothing which heart could desire 
upon earth that should not be his; and he would also be at liberty to 
assume an invisible or diabolic shape whenever he pleased. 

Doctor Faustus exulted greatly on hearing these terms, so much that 
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he paid not the least heed to the safety of his immortal soul, while the 
wily demon took advantage of his eagerness to unpress upon him the 
necessity of stoutly maintaining these several articles to the 11gou of 
the letter. For the Doctor imagined, like many other children of this 
world, that the devil was probably not quite so black and ill-favoured 
as he is descnbed, nor his place of residence so uncomfoitable as we 


suppose. 
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THIRD DISPUTATION BETWEEN DOCTOR FAUSTUS AND HIS DEMON, RELATING TO THE 
TROLOSED TREATY 


|FTER having executed the proposed deed, the Doctor summoned 
his familiar demon to his presence, oi1deiing him to appear as 
a minor friar, with hood and skellet, and also to give some 
token by which to announce his appioach He next inqmred of him 
what was his name® to which the spirit replied, “‘ My n ume is Mephis- 
topheles.” They then proceeded to business, when this 1udacious and 
godless man confirmed his abindonment of the tiue faith and the true 
God—even the Creator who had fishioned him fiom his birth. He 
entered into this devilish league, the sole causes of which were his 
towering pride and ambition, discontented with all he hid alieady seen 
and known, and aspiring, like the giints of heathen fable, to heap 
mountain upon mountain until they should mount to the shies Yes, 
even like his master, that bad angel who would hove set himself above 
the Lord—a boldness and arirogince which drove him with shimeful 
flight from his heavenly abode, showing how those who will climb the 
highest shall be sure to incur the heaviest full This headstrong am- 
bition impelled Faustus to mect all the demon’s wishgs, executed in 
contracts duly signed and scaled, all which tertfic deeds, along with 
other writings, were discovered in his house afte: his death [hese 
last are what are here describcd 1n this historv, as a timely warning to 
all good and prudent Christians, in oder thit they my be deterred 
from affording the devil any advantage, 01 in any way sporting with 
their lives and souls, a madness which biought those of Doctor 
Faustus into such bitter yeopardy and devilish scrvitude, never to have 
an end, 

After each of the parties had become bound in their mutuil contract, 
Faustus, taking a sharp knife, opcned 1 vein in his left hand, of which 
it has been asserted, there was afterw uds iead, branded upon it, these 
words Homo Fuge, Shun him, O man, and do that which is right” 
In this way the Doctor let himself blood into one of his crucibles, 
which he then placed as an expeiiment upon a hot coal fue, and finally 
wrote therefrom the following testumomal lo wit —“[, Johinncs 
Faustus, D D et M.D, hereby acknowledge with my own hind, for the 
further assurance of this deed, that in considciation of the minifold 
services and instructions of every kind, not to be obtained from any 
living mortal, I accept for my familiar and futhful demon, tne demon 
hight Mephistopheles, late Chargé d’Atfaires to the infeinal Prince of 
the Onent, but now subject to all my demands. Item, On the other 
hand, I do hereby hire and bind myself to him, afte: the expiration of 
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four and twenty years from the date of this deed, that he may deal 
with me as he shall judge best ; to govern, to handle, and to misguide 
in ali that appertains to my life and soul, my good and my blood, re- 
nouricing all Christian communion upon earth, and all hope of celestial 
inheritance. Amen. 

“As additional confirmation of the same, I consent to sign this 
contract with my own hand, as witness below, in my own blood, being 
at this present time of sound mind and understanding, rightly to will 
and to bequeath, &c. 


** Subscribed, “JOHANNES Faustus, D.D. et M.D., 
“Doctor of Divinity, and of Medicine, &« , experienced in 
all the Elements ard Arts.” 
Here follow some verses, very applicable to Doctor Faust’s arrogance 
and fool-hardy audacity. 
“He whose rank pride, and dark audacious will, 

In devilish arts, sets nets to catch his soul, 

Dereaving soul and life of heavenly weal 
For temporal gains, must bear eternal dole. 

Wherefore shade well your ways! for who may save 
Those wilful ones, that rush into the flames 

Or waters round them? Who weep o'er their grave, 
Who fall amid their own unholy aims? 

The fire must burn, the waters o’e: them roll.” 


A STRANGE VISIT FROM THE DEMON MEPHISTOPHELES, AND HIS EXHIBITION, 


iv the third dialogue, Doctor Faust’s demon announced his ap- 
proach in a somewhat humorous Style, in the following manner. 
He firat went roaming through the whole house, like a man on 
fire, so that the beams and flames darted from him like arrows. And 
he was followed by a monkish procession, singing hymns, though no 
one could 1mnagine what kind of a song it was they sung. But Faustus 
being greatly amused with this sort of exhibition, desired that the demon 
would not enter into the chamber until he had seen an end of the whole 
of this scene. Then forthwith was heard a battle-rout of swords and 
spcars, as if at some mighty siege, so that it seemed as if the whole 
house was on the point of being assaulted and carried by storm. Next 
came riding by a splendid scene of hunters and of hounds, all eager for 
the chase; the horns blew, and a deer started forth, which was pursued 
until it sought refuge in the Doctor’s room. 

Then there rushed in after, a lion and a dragon, to dispute the prey, 
which presently commenced a fierce and bloody strife. The lion ap- 
peared full of irresistible strength and spirit, and yet he was at last 
overcome and slain by the other. Doctor Faust’s page afterwards said, 
that he had only seen alinkworm creeping over his book, quite jet black, 
and it crawled along the walls of the chamber, until at last chamber and. 
all disappeared. Next were seen a beautiful peacock and pea-hen, as 
it were wreathed in one; and first they separated and then they folded 
again. together. Soon a great horned beast ran tilting at the Doctor, 
threatening to throw him aloft, but fell down and vanished just as it 
had reached his feet, and he was crying out stoutly for Mephistopheles, 
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Indeed, it alarmed him not a little; but next a large ape ran up and pre- 
sented his paw to the Doctor; it then sprang over his head and danced 
out of the room, at which he laughed heartily. Then followed a stron 
fog, which enveloped the whole room, so that he could hardly see. When 
this vanished, he found laying on the floor two huge bags, one full of 
silver and the other of gold. An organ now began to play, followed by 
a harpischord, a lute, a violin, a harp, a bass viol, horns, drums, trumpets, 
with a variety of other instruments, all modulated and adapted to celes- 
tial voices, so much so that Doctor Faustus began to think that he was 
in Paradise. This music continued above an hour, and produced such 
an effect upon the Doctor’s spirits, that he rather exulted than felt uneasy 
at the step he had jest taken. 

All these illusions, we may remark, were got up by the devil in order 
to confirm Doctor Faustus in his purpose, to harden and to lead him to 
fancy that he had not so much to dread as to enjoy in the infernal 
society into which®he had entered. This exhibition being closed, 
Mephistopheles hastened into the Doctor’s apartment, in semblance of 
an pious monk, and Faustus said, with a smile, “You have indeed 
treated me to some right strange and merry scenes. These are what 
I like, and they have pleased me well. Only continue such mad work 
as this, my Mephistopheles, and count upon me rather as a friend than 
a master.” Mephistopheles replicd, “ Oh, there was nothing to admire 
here ; [ shall serve you in more important matters by-and-bye, I hope, 
than these, provided you only observe your part of the engagement ; 
sights which will excite your utmost astonishment.” The Doctor an- 
swered by presenting him with a copy of the contract; while Mephis- 
topheles, on his side, insisted that Faustus should preserve another 
copy by him, to prevent all chance of litigation or mistake. 


MEPHISTOPHELES' APPRFNTICHSHIP TO DOCTOR PAUSTUS. 


[LL good Christians may easily conjecture what was the situation 
of the Doctor, deserted by the Lord and all the heavenly 
host, after having delivered his blood-signed contract into the 

demon’s-hands, a contract which no honest pious householder would 
put his name to, being more like the act of a fiend than of a mortal, 

Doctor Faustus now resided in the house which had been his uncle’s, 
and which the latter had bequeathed to him. There too he had taken 
into his service a young student as his secretary and attendant, a know- 
ing rogue of the name of Christoffel Wagenar, who liked the sort of 
sport he saw, too easily imbibing his master’s example, who promised 
to make him an expert fellow. And this was no difficult task, as, like 
most young people, he was well inclined to avail himself of such lessons 
as his master taught. Excepting this hopeful youth and his famihar 
demon, Faustus would have no boarders in his house. Mephistopheles 
still attended upon his master in the shape of a monk, and he was 
accustomed always to summon him as he sat in his study, which he 
constantly kept closed. 

The Doctor next began to indulge in very luxurious living, feasting 
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upon rarities, and eating and drinking only of the best. For when- 
ever he wished to have the best wine, he sent his famultar to the cellars 
of the most distinguished personages of the place, as those of a certain 
prince, of the Duke of Beijrren, and of the Bishop of Salvburg, where- 
by they were all considerably diminished. By the same method he 
obtained the most costly meats, cooked by the same magical atts, as 
his demon could convey them with the swiftness of a bud, and dart as 
quickly through an open window 

Thus all the houses and palaces of the neighbouring counts and 
princes, and all their best furnished tables, were laid under contribution , 
insomuch that the Doctor and his secietary appeared in chcpgint ap- 
parel, the clothes and silks hiving been oidered pon commission by 
his demon, who visited the shops at Nurembuig at Strasbuic, and it 
1 :ankfort, in the night, taking very long credit for hrs puns ‘TLhesaime 
hippened to the shoemakers, and numerous others amon, the oper i- 
tives, who have 1ll so strong 1 preyudice aginst this hind of sue of 
then articles during the night And, in short, thou,h they were stolen, 
they were always something exccNent and zood in then wiy , while 
Mephistophel:s evad d ul inform itions and pursuits 

For these services his fimiulii was to 1cccive twenty five crowns pet 
weckh, amounting to an annu1] income of thirteen hundrcd, with which 
Mephistopheles was quite content Doctor Faustus now continued to 
fead the life of a confumcd cpicurean both by diy and night, until he 
lost all notion of heaven 1nd hell, and flattered himself that hte and 
soul would alike petish togcther Huis familiar hid long been pci- 
suading him to cnter into 1 demoniicil wssociition, previous to nitu- 
raluzing himself in the infernal stite to which his mister, heedle s of 
everything but,good cheer, and conceiviu,, the whole httle more thin 
an idle imagination, or mere fudge, at len th conscnted, and said, “7 ct 
my name be cntered in your books, friend Mephistopheles, come wh it 
will, as soon as you please ’ Mephistopheles next rdvised him to think 
of adding to his establishment by taking, to himself. wife “ Stop,” 
cried Faustus, laughing, “that 1s a more se1ious consideration, friend ; 
1t will require some more discussion.” And the demon joined he utily 
in his laugh 

Scarcely, however, had he adopted his first proposal and finished 
these words, when a violent storm of wind shook the house, as if 
everything was about to fall topsy turyy The doois and windows 
sprang ajar, and there was so strong a smell of sulphur thit any one 
would have thought the whole housc wis on fire Doctor faustus at- 
tempted to run downstairs, but found himself seized by a stiong arm, 
and pushed back into the room with so much violence that he could 
move neither hand nor foot <A blaze of fire encucled him on all sides, 
as if ready to consume him, and he cried out for Mephistopheles with 
all his might, to assist, to save, and to obey him Upon this the devil 
himself appeared, but 1n such grisly and savage forms as quite teirificd 
the Doctor. “ What 1s the meaning of all this,” exclaimed Satan, “howl- 
ing like a dog ¢ what think you now?” The Doctor, aware that he must 
have in some way infringed upon his compact with Mephistopheles, very 
humbly entreated the devil’s pardon, to which the Prince of Darkness 
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briefly replied, “Then sce you better to it, and stick to your promise, 
I advise you!” and with this he disappeared. 

Mephistopheles now attended his master and said, “As long, sir, as 
you continue true to your engagements, you may always rely upon my 
anticipating your wishes, in everything most agreeable ; and in proof 
of this, you shall every evening be presented with a lady of such sur. 
prising beauty, as not to be cxcceded by anything you have ever seen 
in this city. Cast your eye on all sides, choose where and whom you 
will, the same shall be sure to attend upon your pleasure.” This pro- 
posal consoled and pleased Doctor Faustus excecdingly, and he greatly 
regretted that he had so long continued in his single and unsociable 
state. Henceforward his head was full of nothing but beautiful women 
both day and night, insomuch that the devil had no further trouble in 
keeping him to his promise (for the Doctor had just before been plotting 
to save himself by retiring to a monastery and leading a chaste single 
life, which had so greatly enraged the devil), whereas he now considered 
the whole of his previous life, unenlivened by the charms of female 
society, as little better than lost. One favourite succeeded to another; 
he never dreamed of one and the same during four and twenty hours, 
and the devil triumphed in the success of his plan, 


A QUESTION PROPO‘ED BY DOCTOR FAUSTUS 10 HIS FAMILIAR SPIRIT MPFPIUISTOPHELES, 


i {EN Doctor Faustus had become a great proficient in the fore« 
mentioned species of devilry, his demon one day handed him 

a great book, which appropriately contained a description of 

all kind of enchantments, sorcerics, necromancy, and so forth, the better 
to confirm him in his lost state. These Dardaniv Artes wete afterwards 
found in possession of his servant Wagenar; and when the Doctor had 
studied them a httle while, his infernal hardihood increased, and he 
deterinined to ask a few more and bolder questions of his demon than 
he had before done. With this view he told Wagenar to prepare his 
study, as he was going to hold a dialogue with Mephistopheles, This 
done, he wa» summoned, and the Doctor said, “ My good fellow, tell 
me once for all what kind of a spirit you are?” Mephistopheles replied, 
“To say the truth, my dear mastcr, 1 am but an understrapper, and 
that with Fleaven’s leave; 1 am a kind of ambassador or errand boy 
on important occasions, as you see.” Doctor Faustus said, “ How did 
vour infernal master come by that great fall of his from the top of 
heavenly bliss where he once stood?” “ Know,” replied the demon, 
“that my Prince Lucifer was created a beautiful angel, and such was 
his power over the saints that he was himself named a Hierarchy. He 
likewise enjoyed the titles of Seraphim, of Cherubim, and of Throne 
Angel, with a governorship over lower orders, some of whom again 
governed and protected mankind, But a third and highest class, as 
we know to our cost, are called arch-prince, prince, and prince-envoys, 
angels of chief wonders and miracles, ambassadors of most important 
tidings, and angelic governors of infinite care and prudence. Now, 
Lucifer was one of the most beautiful angels under these; the most 
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beautiful of whom was Raphael, the other two were Gabriel and 
Michael. And this is all I can inform you of here.” 


A DISPUTATION CONCERNING FREBUS AND ITS CAVERNS, 


JOCTOR FAUSTUS, after this last adventure, began to be more 
inquisitive as to the sight and substance of the infernal abode, 
and dreamed, it is affirmed, of nothing else. He therefore 

questioned his familiar demon in regard to its particular situation, cus- 
toms and manners, and more especially as io its primal origin and 
purposes. Of these Mephistopheles gave the following explanation, 
namely, that when his master, Lucifer, came by’ his fall, he found the 

lace ready made for him; even his dormitory on a dark lake, where 
he was bound down by chains, surrounded by a thick fog, fire, sulphur, 
pitch, and similar combustibles. ‘‘In fact,” continued the demon, “ we 
could not well have become devils unless we had been accommodated 
with an appropriate residence, constructed upon those diabolical rules 
of art, discovered Heaven only knows how. And this is all which I 
have at present in my power to say ;” upon which the demon ceased 
speaking, and disappeared, before the Doctor, who had another ques- 
tion to propose, had time to call him back. Back, however, Mephis- 
topheles was shortly compelled to come, and further answer the 
Doctor’s questions respecting the laws and government, as well as the 
residence, of his fellow-demons. The spirit said, “‘ My dear master, the 
bare country and its rivers form the sole places of residence we possess, 
which are about as wide as your world above them, or as heaven above 
your woild. They consist of ten governments, some of which are 
superior in peint of powcr and influence to the rest. The chief among 
them are: 1. Lucus Mortis; 2. Stagium Ignis; 3. Terra Tenebrosa ; 
4. Tartarus ; 5. Terra Oblivionis ; 6. Gehenna; 7. Erebus; 8. Barath- 
rum ; 9. Styx; 10, Acheron. These are gencrally known to our demons 
under the name of Plegeron ; and four of these divisions are royal prin- 
cipalities, much upon the same plan that Lucifer governs in the east ; 
Beelzebub’s province is in the north, Belial’s in the south, and Astaroth’s 
in the west. Yet all these governments continue under the dispensa- 
tion of the Lord of Hosts. And they constitute the whole government 
of our kingdom, of which you will learn more hereafter.” 


A QUESTION RESPECTING THE PREVIOUS CONDITION OF THE FALLEN ANGEL, 


|OCTOR FAUSTUS speedily resumed his interrogatories with 

his demon. He inquired in what way Lucifer passed his time, 

and what situation he occupied, previous to his fall. Mephis- 
topheles requested to be allowed three days to prepare his answer, 
which being granted, on the third he replied as follows: “ My master, 
Lucifer, as he was formerly called, was then arrayed in a clear sky- 
blue garment of light, worn only by the chief angels or cherubims, and 
stood as high in authority and influence as he did in stature above most 
of the heavenly hosts ; sparkling in gold and diamonds, and raised, in 
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his own opinion, above the sun and the stars. He had been placed 
by his Creator at the head of a principality, but as soon as ever he dis- 
covered an ambition to aggrandize himself by assuming the title of 
Prince of the East, he was hurled from his princely seat and driven 
with hideous rout from the confines of heaven. Banished into the 
regions of dolorous pain, divested of his princely crown, and doomed 
to rule only over sulphurous shades and sorrowful sojourns, he has 
there established his kingdom for eternity.” When Doctor Faustus 
had learnt these things from his demon, he proceeded to speculate, in 
his own manner, upon a variety of opinions. He replied not a word ; 
but, turning his back upon the spirit, he went and shut himself up in 
his study. But the regult of all his cogitations was, that he retired that 
night, sighing and lamenting, to his bed. He mused sadly upon what 
he had heard respecting Lucifer’s expulsion from heaven, and the 
honour which he had before enjoyed at the hands of his Maker. And 
so with him: he had been richly endowed, and he might have in- 
sured an inheritance in heaven, but he had now incurred the penalty 
of eternal wrath. “Woe, woe!” he cried, “upon my fatal pride and 
ambition. I begin to see the precipice upon which I stand; for I can 
no longer disbelieve the things I have seen. Alas! my evil passions, 
bad blood, the flesh and the devil, with all my pride, have ruined me 
for ever. And as if these were not enough, J] added my own reason and 
cunning, dreaming that I could outwit the powers of darkness, whereas 
I fear I have committed my own life and soul. For if I must believe, 
alas! I have no hope; I must become like Lucifer, and spend the whole 
of my existence in eternal durance. Alas, alas! into what a miserable 
Pee have I brought myself! It were better had I never been 

orn.” + 

Thus unavailingly did the unhappy Faustus complain, for hope ex- 
pired as his faith revived, and he felt that no expiation could again 
reconcile him to the grace of God. “ Yet I will try,” he exclaimed ; 
“far as the devil hath transported me, I will try to retrace my steps, 
and pray to be restored to heaven and to the holy Church, I will 
struggle hard with the bad spirits that have laid strong siege to my soul 
and perhaps all may yet be well.” But while he said this, he was still 
half dubious and unbelieving, while his infernal adversaries were doing 
everything to entangle him faster in the net. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS FURTHER INTERROGATES HIS SERVANT MEPHISTOPHELES CONCERNING 
THE POWER OF THE DEVILS. 


[s soon as the Doctor had rallied his spirits a little, he again 
questioned Mephistopheles respecting the government, coun- 
cils, influence, and temptations of the devil, and how he first 

acquired these royal prerogatives. To this his demon answered, “ My 
dear master, such a history would lead us too far, and only give rise to 
vain misgivings and regrets on your part; better therefore you should 
not insist upon it: it belongs to the mysteries of our government. At 
the same time, I must not refuse to satisfy you as far as Iam able; 
and first know, that Lucifer after his fall became alike the enemy of 
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God and man. He then commenced that tyrannical system which he 
has ever since acted upon, as you may still perceive from those daily 
occurrences of men jumping out of four-storey windows, hanging, 
drowning, sticking, and drinking themselves to death in despair. For 
man was created perfect until the devil taught him how to rebel and to 
sin; as witness the history of your old father Adam and his wife Eve, 
with so many of their posterity, all of whom he seduced from the grace 
of God. 

“ Exploits like these, my dear master, I think we may call the tyranny 
and temptation of the devil. What did he do with Cain? and who 
persuaded the Israelitish tribes to worship strange gods, to offer sacri- 
fices and commit adultery with heathen womer? It was one of our 
demons who laid siege to the soul of Saul, and made him commit all 
kinds of folly, until he put an end to his existence. We have another 
of the name of Asmodeus, who tempted seven grcat men to commit 
adultery. Our demon Chagon was the cause of xhirty thousand men 
being utterly lost and slain, besides losing the ark of the Lord. Who 
can ever forget Belial’s treatinent of King David? how he made him 
number his tribes of people, by which he lost twenty thousand at a 
stroke. There was another of our busy devils did no less by King 
Solomon, for he even brought him to worship idols; and as to our little 
fiends or imps, who tempt common mien to sin and scandal of all kinds, 
they are almost innumerable. ‘They are dispatched in regular divisions 
over the whole earth, and make their attacks both openly and in am- 
bush, until they undermine the fabric of Christian people’s faith, per- 
suade them to all kinds of petty thefts and crimes, and likewise to 
blaspheme, until] numbers of them end their days upon the gallows. 

“ Moreove#, we harden the hearts of princes and rulers, more espe- 
cially against the ministers of the Gospel; and this, Faustus, you are 
learned enough in theology to know.” 

To this the Doctor replied, “ You say well, and you have satisfied me; 
but have you told me the truth?” The demon replicd, “I have: why 
should I not? for as soon as I got possession of your heart, Faustus, 
and led you to form designs which all tended to draw you on nearer 
and nearer to the devil, we then inspired you with greater ambition 
and deeper speculations than before, so that you could get no sleep 
neither night nor day, until you committed yourself by overt acts of 
sorcery. Then, when you began to conjure us up, we made you so fool- 
hardy and resolute, that you would sooner suffer yourself to be seduced 
by the devil than be thwarted, and abandon your design. Thus we 
continued to harden and irritate your ambition until, unable to check 
yourself in your mad career, you laboured how you might best bring 
one of us into your power. On our part we got you into a contract for 
life and soul, a piece of information of which I need not remind you.” 

“That is true,” said the Doctor; “it must be so, I see, for even had 
I tried to encourage holy thoughts, it would have been a difficult task, 
though I have only to thank myself for the hateful predicament I am 
in. Had I kept the commandments the devil would not so soon have 
been able to prevail with me, by his tempting offers, to barter life and 
soul, Oh, what had I done to deserve his malice?” The demon replied, 
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“That I leave you to find out ;” and Doctor Faustus turned sorrowfully 
away. op eremion 


A DISPUTATION RELATING TO GEHENNA; ITS PROPORTIONS, AND THE PAINS AND 
FENALTIES if INFLICTS, 


[VER since he had been so roughly handled for trying to elude 
his contract, Doctor Faustus felt considerable regret at having 
so lightly implicated his soul, by bond and signature. But his 

remorse was like that of Cain and Judas: it was more like despair of 
the grace of God, than a wholesome sorrow which mends the heart. 
Thus, though he saw heaven as it were lying before him, and longed to 
reach it, he still kept walking the other way. Yet he at times flattered 
himself that by dint of long disputations and interrogatories with his 
ghost, he might finally hit upon some method —some loophole—by which 
to escape, and so reconcile himself to Heaven. In this he deluded him- 
self, for the devil haf struck his fangs so deep, that the Doctor still per- 
sisted in summoning Mephistopheles to his examinations, and his whole 
thoughts and dreams turned upon infernal matters, He inquired there- 
fore of his demon what hell and the pains of hell were like, First, as 
to what kind of lamentation the damned in general made? Secondly, 
whether they had any hope of expiation and of being restored to grace? 
To these questions his demon made no reply, only he said, “ My good 
master, as to these questions respecting Hrebus, with its moral and 
geographical position, you had just as well let them alone. Consider 
whither they would lead you in the end; for, granting it were in your 
power to climb as high as the seventh heaven, depend upon it I could 
follow, and hurl you down again into the infernal abyss, because though 
I am now yours, you are to be mine: you belong to our gourts. 

“ Away, then, my dear Faustus, with these absurd inquiries about the 
place, but speak within compass upon other topics. Believe me, you 
will only repent of having wasted so much precious time upon them 
in the end, so pray abandon them for more profitable speculations.” 
Doctor Faustus replied, “ But ] must know them, I say, though it cost 
me my life! I insist upon you informing me.” “ Well then, have it,” 
cried the demon, a little nettled, “hear all, for it can do me no manner 
of harm. You want to know what hellis. It goes by manifold names, 
signs, and tokens; you may call it sometimes ravenous and thirsty, 
inasmuch as it debars its inmates from the least refreshment, even a 
drop of water. It is also justly said that hell is a large vale, situated 
not far from Jerusalem, inasmuch as it is of equal breadth and depth 
with that called Heaven’s Seat, in which reside the blessed of the hea- 
venly Jerusalem. 

“{t is, moreover, appropriately named a place of which none who 
go there can see the end, either in point of time or space; and it is as 
properly called the burning lake, because it consumes everything it 
comes In contact with, as a faggot is burnt in the oven. So the souls 
of the damned burn in perpetuity; they are tortured and plagued con- 
tinually, though they cannot be quite destroyed. For the same reason 
hell is called eternal perdition, everlasting pain which, though it has a 
beginning, has neither hope nor end. 
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“It ig known and felt also as the bottomless pit and gulf, because it 
is quite unfathomable. From its rigidity and hardness it has come 
under the name too of Pctro, or a rock, for it contains reckless and stony 
souls, Then it is surrounded and braced on all sides, like a chain of 
projecting cliffs embracing their interior fastnesses, Another it boasts 
is the name of Carcer, on account of the damned lying everlastingly 
confined in it. It is known also by the names of Damnatio, Eritum, 
Consultatio, Damnatia, Condemnator, &c. 

“ Of its despair, and pains, and penalties, you may gather some idea 
from Scripture, which is a sealed letter to me; as likewise of the species 
of lamentation they elicit, such as weeping and gnashing of teeth. And 
you may rely on the correctness of what J have hitherto explained to 
you; in fine, the noise of the perturbed spirits is like a very disagreeable 
crying, howling, shrieking, moaning, groaning, and adjurations for mercy 
and for help, all mingled together like the fierce din of a field of battle; 
for the wretched beings know that they are become sworn and irrecon- 
cileable enemies to Ged and inan. The pangs of some, however, are 
much more severe than those of otheis, in proportion to the sins and 
offences they may have committed. There are damned souls which 
complain as much of the intense cold as the heat, and as much over 
thirst, and insufferable stench, and brimstone, as over fogs, and pools, 
and springs; as much from tedious and empty vanity, and idleness, as 
from the terrific countenances of the devils, and the despair that visits 
those to whom hope never comes. They bite their own tongues for 
spite and smart, they roar, blaspheme, and tear their hair, vainly at- 
tempting to put an end to their existence. Their pains seem to increase 
instead of diminishing, for even death refuses to relieve them. In fact, 
my dear master, this terrific place was planned according to the wrath 
of God, how best to produce the greatest torture for the damned and 
the greatest possible space ; amidst sad and dreary deserts, icy shores 
and promontories, bleak bail and storm, and fiery sleet and drenching 
thaws, all painful and ignominious punishments to satiate the mockery 
and scorn, as well as the vengeance, of the powers above. 

“ Now, as to your final question which concerns the reach of mercy 
in the Most High, whether it extend to any among those condemned 
souls, so that by expiation they may be restored to grace? For once 
I will mingle a little instruction with my answer. You inquire whether 
the damned are ever likely to be restored to grace? I answer flatly, 
no. Because all we Hellites, or damned spirits, being once separated 
from grace, must remain in a state of reprobation to alleternity. Even 
supposing we could make progress, we should be guilty of backsliding 
before we had reached half-way up the heavenly hill, And as little as 
ourselves can those who are foredoomed ever hope to escape, let them 
weep and pray and repent as much as they please. For they cannot 
get rid of their conscience, do what they will, An emperor, king, 
duke, count, or any other kind of ruler, may easily say, ‘Ah! I wis 
I had not been such a monstrous tyrant, and driven things to such a 
pitch!’ A rich man may exclaim, ‘Good God, what an avaricious 
wretch I have been!’ The haughty man, ‘Ah, vain fool, woe to me !” 
And the dissipated character, ‘Oh, ye heavens! what a villanous 
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seducer, gambler, and ved age wretch I have been!’ But what 
avail all these vain regrets? The predestined and the damned, after 
proceeding a certain length, have no more to fear or to hope. There 
is no sort of reason why Heaven should trouble itself about them, far 
less pity or assist them. Why should not they be allowed to remain 
there, as the dead are also perinitted to do in their graves? 

“ Then give yourself no further concern, Faustus, on this head; and 
I now tell you frankly once for all, that in future I will no longer give 
ear to such idle questions ; let us converse on other subjects.” 

But Doctor Faustus turned away from Mephistopheles without 
making any answer, in no very happy mood. Indeed, his uneasiness 
and remorse bordered almost on despair. He endeavoured to turn 
his attention to other matters, and by every other means to banish the 
final prospect he had in view from his mind ; but it was in vain. He 
dreamed of nothing else, for the devil had so very successfully tempted, 
betrayed, blinded, afd grappled him, that he no lunger ventured to 
struggle to get free. For instance, if he began to entertain serious 
and religious thoughts when he was alone, the devil was sure to put 
them to flight by throwing some ve1y beautiful woman in his way, 
which had the effect of banishing all holy thoughts, and destroying 
the foundation of the reformation he had commenced. 


DOULTOR PAUSIUS STILL PERSISIo IN EXTON LING MokE AvSWERS LROM HIS DLMON 
MEPIS Lu} HE LES 


JERY shoitly the Doctor again summoned his familiar in order 
to satisfy himself upon another point ; which, however, the 
demon refused to listen to. “What can you ppssibly want 

with me again?” said he. “I want an answer to a certain question,” 
replied Faustus, “and it is this: If you weie in my place, Mephisto- 
pheles, what would you do? I mean in order to reconcile yourself to 
God and man.” “ Why,” said Mephistopheles, “if I were a man, and 
you a devil, as you will be, my good master, I would as long as I had 
breath cry unto the all-meiciful God, vowing never more to offend or 
to break the Icast of Ilis commmandments, but ever to do His will, to 
kneel and pray with humble and giateful heart, and to love and revere 
Iinn, until I mught be rendered acceptable into some portion of His 
grace, evermore content and happy, provided I could secure my eventual 
salvation and escape from doom.” 

“And have I not, hive I not done all that?” oied Doctor Faustus, 
eacerly, “No!” retorted the deinon, “that you have not; far from 
it; you have denied your Cicator, you liave despised His holy will and 
Woid, the salvation which He prefered you, and the gifts of nature He 
bestowed upon you, insomuch that you have no one to accuse besides 
yourself, your own evil pride and passions, which have deprived you 
of Bae best gifts and the robes of rightcousness you might have worn.” 
“That is too true,” replied Doctor Faustus; ‘but would you, Mephis- 
topheles, take my place in a mortal shape, if you could?” “ Yes,” 
replied the demon, sighing : “we should not dispute much about that, 
For however greatly I umght have sinned against Heaven, I should 
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still make every effort to be restored to grace.” “ Ergo,” exclaimed 
Faustus, 1t ought to be my endeavour to better myself as far as I am 
able in the same way.” “Yes,” said the demon, “as far as you havea 
chance of expiating your offences towaids Heaven ; but it 1s now quite 
too late ; its vengeance hath passed over your head and hath smitten 

ou.” “Go! Jeave me alone,” cried the Doctor, as he turned away. 
‘And leave me alone,” retorted the demon, “nor peste: me with such 


questions any more.” 
a 


HERE FOLrIOWS THE SECOND PAT OF THE HISTORY OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS, THE 
CELELhALED AND UNI ORTUNATE CONJULPOR 


ls Doctor Taustus now found that he could obtam no furthes 
satisfaction from his demon as to spiitual matters, he asked 
him no moje questions 

He next bezan to make almanacks, for he wig one of the best astro- 
logers and almanack-makers of his time, well versed in calculating 
nativities and setting down ptroynostications, as the world well knows 
Nor was he less celebrated as a mithematician, as appears from his 
history no less than from his wntings =I] hus, ll those events of which 
he gave warning to different princes and lords, in regaid to which he 
possessed a particular gift, never failed to happen as he had described 
them, in the end. His almanacks were sought after beyond those of 
any other astronomer, bec .use he set down nothing im his calcul itions 
but what happened as he had wiitten it, both concerning fogs, wind, 
snow, and thunder and all changes of the weather, so th it his almanacks 
were superior to any otheis, and far moic co1ect in astrological cal- 
culations. For he hkewise pointed out the precise time in which 
changes of ffl kinds were to occ im, applic ible to states and kingdoms, 
whether about to be visited with wai, famine, or pestilence, such as the 
devil could best contrive to minufacture out of the sinful lives of men, 

for the plague of governors and of then people. 


A DISLUTATION OR TWO CONCERNING ART, ASTLONOMY, AND ASTROLOGY 


[i1EN Doctor Faustus had been for the space of two years em- 
ployed in making his almanacks, he once more summoned his 
demon, to inquire what might be his opimion and proficiency 

in regard to astronomy and astrology, in the manne: the mathemati- 
cians were accustomed to consider them To this his demon replied, 
“Why, in my opinion, Doctor, your star-gazers have no certain know- 
ledge nor fixed principles. For, in truth, these are secret and mysteri- 
ous subjects, of which Heaven 1s jealous, and mto which you mortals 
cannot penetrate in the manner we knowing spirits do, who sweep 
through the air and under the heavens, and can grasp some of the mys- 
teries in our ken, because we are old experienced spirits, and have 
more ample scope for our excursions through the sky. 

“For instance, my good master, I could easily cast you some prog- 
nostications fit for almanacks, or make a long reckoning of all that has 
gone before, and give you the proceeds of what 1s to come, describing 
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each several year distinct from the rest (as in fact you know), so as to 
exhibit shadows of the events that are in preparation. This we old 
spirits can do; and I might say in justice to your ancestors of old time, 
who had the advantage of five or six hundred years’ leisure, that they 
too lived long enough to obtain a thorotgh acquaintance with such sub- 
jects; for in the course of years the great leap year was fulfilled, upon 
which their calculations were founded. Thus they were able to illus- 
trate and arrange the arts they acquired upon certain known principles, 
whereas less experienced astrologers make their calculations and prog- 
nostics upon mere hazard, the result of false prophecy and mere guess- 
work” To which Faustus agreed. 

Again, in regard to winter and summer, it puzzled the Doctor not a 
little -to account for the manner in which Heaven had divided and cre- 
ated them. On this head his demon explained them as follows: “ My 
good mastcr, cannot you asa physician, and with the help of the sun’s 
course, divine these matters? You must know, then, that, with the ex- 
ception of the moon, the remainder of the heavenly constellations are 
all composed of fire. The earth, on the contrary, is frozen, cold and 
hard throughout ; while in proportion as the sun mounts higher in the 
heavens and shines, the hotter it grows, and that is the cause of sum- 
mer, But as the sun declines hoiizontally towards the earth, then it 
becomes colder and colder, until winter at length ensues.” 


A NEW QUESTION FROM DOCTOR FAUSTUS, HOW GOD CREATED THE WORLD, THE ORIGIN 
OF MAN, ETC., RESPRPCTING WHICH MEPHISTOPILELES GIVRS HIM A FALSE ANSWER, 


[NE day Doctor Faustus, feeling very heavy and sorrowful, sum- 
moned his demon, who began to console him, and inquired 
what it was that pressed upon his spirits. But the Doctor re- 

turned no answer; upon which the demon persisted in his inquiry, and 
said, “I beg you will reply candidly upon this point, and I will do every- 
thing in my power to relieve you.” Doctor Faustus answered, ‘“ You 
know, Mephistopheles, I engaged you as my servant, one who was to 
perform everything I required ; instead of which you set up your opinion 
against mine, and refuse to fill your place as a faithful servant ought to 
do.” To this the demon replied, “My good master, you know very 
well that I have never willingiy opposed you; for in regard to your 
questions, however disagreeable and improper, I hove always, though 
reluctantly I confess, answered them, and proved my obedience. There- 
fore, good master mine, speak boldly and truly, what is it that you now 
want?” Doctor Faustus replied, “That he wished to be more particu- 
larly informed respecting the creation of the world and of the first 
man.” Upon hearing this, Mephistopheles secretly resolved to pass off 
a false and profane account upon the Doctor, and he said, “ The world, 
my dear Faustus, to say the truth, never was created, or without form, 
nor will it ever perish. And the same in regard to man: his evil gene- 
ration has continued from eternity, and it is all nothing that you hear 
of his origin; and, in fact, the earth itself may very well have engen- 


dexed him with the help of a hot sun. And the sea separated itself 
a u 
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from the earth of its own accord, and they mutually exchanged places, 
just as if they were able to converse together upon the subject. 

“The earth, for instance, requested from the sea a certain dominion, 
as of mountains, woods, meadow, strees, and herbs. Besides this there 
are four other dominions, consisting of the elements of earth, fire, air, 
and water. Theres the sea and all that in it is, the great fish and the 
little fish which eat one another, a practice continued from time imme- 
morial; so that there is only heaven and the angels left, and these must 
be in some kind of subjection to the rest. But further than this I can- 
not satisfy you; in short, it is all I know.” 

Doctor Faustus proceeded to speculate upon what he had heard, 
though he could not easily credit it. For he kad read Genesis, c. 1, 
and was aware that Moses had given a different version of the matter. 
Hence he felt convinced that the devil was a great liar, just as he had 
been described in holy writ, though he took care not to accuse him of 
it, nor so much as to show that he had observed 4t. 


PROCTOR PAUSTUS OBTAINS A SIGHT OF THE INFERNAL SPIRITS IN THEIR TRUE SHAPT, 
SEVEN OL THE PRINCIPAL OF WHOM ARE MENTIONED BY NAMB. 


NE day it pleased the prince and rightful master of Doctor 
Faustus to appear in person, which was so horrible as to excite 
no little alarm. Though it was in the middle of summer, there 

blew so cold a blast from the side he came on, that the Doctor shivered 
with cold. The demon, who was no other than Belial, spoke to Doctor 
Faustus, and said, “When you awoke, Doctor, about midnight, I was 
reading your thoughts, and they were these: that first you should like 
to have a sight of some of the leading infernal spirits, and secondly to 
inquire how they fared; upon which I thought to oblige you by forth- 
with appearing in my proper shape.” Doctor Faustus replied, “ Well, 
and where are the rest of your” “They are waiting your pleasure 
there without,” said Belial, who himself appeared to the Doctor in the 
shape of a great black bear, with huge overhanging ears and eyes 
shining like burning coals. He had long white sharp teeth, and a tail 
about three yards in length, and upon his neck he had three fleet wings 
or pinions. And thus he approached the Doctor, followed by the rest 
of the train, until the room was so full that they could not all be seated. 
Belial now explained to the Doctor who they were, and introduced 
them one after another by their names. In this way seven of the chiefs 
or principals came in review, with Lucifer at their head, the Doctor’s 
rightful master, with whom he had entered into the contract, and he 
was about the size of acommon man. After him followed Beelzebub, 
bearing a huge ass’s head with two large horns, red and hairy as a beast, 
with two great wings as sharply edged as the thistles of the field, half 
green, half yellow, while both from under and above the wings shot 
orth fierce beams of fire. 

Next to him advanced Astaroth into the study, in the shape ofa large 
snake poised upon his tail, for he had no feet, and his bulk was thic 
white, and smooth as glass. Next came, and next did go, Zathanas, 
dressed in iron-grey, bearing a bull’s head upon his front, and at his 
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nether end a tail like a tiger-cat, with claws to his feet about a yard in 
length. Anubis followed him, dog-headed and of a motley black and 
white ; with huge feet, and slouching ears like a hound, and he was 
four yards high. 

About a yard’s length too came Dithyranus in form of a bird, most 
like a large partridge, only his neck was green and speckled. Drachus 
crawled next upon four short legs, in shining green from tip to toe, except 
his head, which was ofa dazzling blue, and a red fiery tail, The seventh 
in order was Belial himself, and Ketele the eighth, both arrayed in the 
same splendid style as the former. ‘he remainder of the train were of 
the same unsightly and brutish form; some as hounds, bears, and wolves, 
others as apes, goats,eharts, buffaloes, asses, and the like. 

In such form and order did the demons appear to the Doctor, and so 
numerous that some were compelled to remain outside his study. Doc- 
tor Faustus was very much astonished at their appearance, and he in- 
quired of the seven®hief demons, why they had not appeared in more 
agreeable shapes; to which they made answer, that they could not 
assume any other in the infernal regions, where they were all hellish 
beasts and snakes, only much more horrible and unseemly than they 
then were. Yet they were always at liberty to assume the human form 
whenever they pleased on earth. Doctor Faustus observed that it was 
enough that the seven principal ones should remain in the study, while 
the rest might retire; to which they iminediately assented. 

The Doctor then requested that they would give him some proof of 
their powers, which they forthwith did by assuming the forms of different 
animals at their pleasure, and also of the human figure. He next in- 
quired if he could do the same thing ; for he seemed much amused at 
the fantastic figure they cut. They answered that he cquld, and they 
threw him a conjuring book, in order that he might make the experiment 
secundum avtem; and he managed it. Before they took their departure, 
Doctor Faustus could not refrain from asking why all kind of winged 
insects, poisonous animals, and birds of prey, were made. They then 
informed him that they had been sent after the fall in order to plague 
mankind, to poison the air, and to injure his possessions. ‘“ We are 
ourselves enabled,” they continued, “to metamorphose ourselves into 
all kinds of winged insects,and torture you as much as you please.” 
Doctor Faustus laughed and said he should like to see them change 
again, and this too they forthwith did. 

Soon after they had taken their leave, Doctor Faustus’s study began 
to swarm with all kinds of poisonous insects, such as gnats, scorpions, 
hornets, wasps, &c., &c., insomuch that his whole house was filled with 
them, and what was worse, they began to torture him, not as the chief 
demons had facetiously theatened, but by actually biting and stingin 
him, in such a manner that he hardly knew which way to turn himself. 
In fact, 1 believe they were all so many young demons, who had watched 
their opportunity when their chiefs had departed, and, determined to 
enjoy their share of the sport, had fallen upon him quite unawares, and 
continued to bepester him to such a degree that he was compelled to 
run out of his own house. 
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POCTOR FAUSTUS NEXT VISITS THE INFERNAL REGIONS. 


HE Doctor had now reached the eighth year of the term set down 
in his contract, so that he was slowly but surely proceeding 
towards the end of his career. The greater part of this time 

he had spent in questions and disputations, and he again began to grow 
uneasy and to dream about hell. Upon this he summoned Mephisto- 

heles, and bade him to inform his master Lelial,or Lucifer himself, that 
1e should like to see one of them as early as convenient. This message 
his servant delivered, when it was agreed to dispatch Beelzebub in pre- 
ference to either, who soon arrived and inquired what were the Doctor’s 
commands. The latter requested to know whether it would be agree- 
able to his master to send him a demon as a guide to conduct him into 
the lower world in order to observe the nature of the country, its inhabi- 
tants, and its most remarkable productions, which he was desirous of 
seeing. ‘Yes, certainly,” replied Beelzebub, “I Will return about mid- 
night and fetch you myself ;” and so he departed. 

Accordingly when it grew quite dark, towards twelve o’clock, Beelzebub 
again appeared, carrying an easy chair wrought out of pure bone upon 
his shoulders. It wasaround arm-chair with a guard before, into which 
the Doctor mounted, and was borne away. But hear what a trick the 
devil played him in order that he should not be able to inform any one 
else of the route he went. lle found the chan so easy, and was conveyed 
so gently through the air, that he could not help falling asleep, just as 
if he had been lying in his bed at hoine. 

Shortly he approached a high mountain, which was as large as a vast 
island, and which cast up nothing but sulphur, pitch, and fire-brands, 
and with sueh violence and hutly-burly of a racket that it frightened 
the Doctor out of his sleep. But his demon held on, and entered the 
fiery cavern with the Doctor on his back, who imagined that he had 
jumped all at once out of bed into the middle of the infernal pit. Yet 
fierce and glaring as were the flames around him, he felt no sort of pain 
or heat, only he heard a booming and lashing of the hot billows, as if 
he had been at sea. 

He also heard all kinds of musical instruments, which clanged and 
resounded in a surprising manner, though, with the help of the grand 
illumination around him, he could discover neither the instruments nor 
the musicians, nor any orchestra were they were placed. Still he ven- 
tured not to inquire whence the music came, having been warned before- 
hand to ask no needless questions, and three other demons now joined 
Beelzebub with no very inviting looks. As he was descending lower 
down, there came behind him at full speed a large stag with vast ant- 
lers, threatening to hurl him into the infernal cavern that yawned be- 
low, upon which Faustus shrieked out in the devil’s name for help, 
when the three demons turned sharp round and frighted the fierce 
beast away. 

The Doctor now hastened to reach the next region beneath that he 
had just left, whose dimensions, however, he could not ascertain for the 
vast number of flying dragons, snakes, and animals of all kinds, which 
impeded his view. One of the oldest and most mischievous of these 
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beasts came ramping and bellowing towards Beelzebub, as if intending 
to upset both him and the Doctor, so that with the sudden alarm he 
lost his balance, and was precipitated, with hideous outcry and uproar, 
into one of the deepest pits ; but luckily before he reached the bottom, 
a large old ape, who happened to be cracking hot nuts upon a walnut- 
tree, kindly stretched out a paw and saved him fiom perdition. But 
he had lost his infernal guide, and there 10se so thick a fog frorf the 
adjacent pools, that it was long before he could see his way. 

Suddenly was heaid a loud rumbling noise, and there issued two 
huge dragons from the dense clouds, with ac harlot yoked at the1 tails. 
]t was attended by black footmen in flame-coloured livery, one of 
whom called out “ Doctor Faustus’s coach,” another let down the 
steps,and the old monkey handed the Doctorin_ It then grew so dark 
that he could distinguish neither the chariot nor the dragons, though 
he could feel that they went at a devilish haid pace. Soon it began to 
lighten in such a tremendous manner, that the Doctor felt his teeth 
clatter, and the moie as he heard the sound of a tempestuous sea ; 
and down went the dragons into the vasty deep Still, the water was 
not cold, but 1athc: warm and pleasant, though the wives came so 
hervily over the chariot that the Docton was unfortunately thrown over- 
board and went down, leaving horses and chariot behind him, hkea piece 
of lead By sinking and sinking he sank into a kind of cavern, where 
he contrived to stick fast, and sat dripping upon a1ock, more dead 
than alive There he could see and hea: nothing but the booming of 
the water in his ears, until turning his eyes towards the tnte1or, he ob- 
served a light, and thought to himself, “Which wy shall I wend, now 
thit these infernal rascals have deserted me’? Whether must I throw 
myself, down the cavern heie into the water, 01 die hke a fool for m 
pains, where Iam?’ ‘Then mustering his courage, thougi? mixed wit 
no small degiee of appiehension, he made a bold leap into the cave 
(for he knew he wis sife until his twenty-four years’ bond had ex- 
pired), crying out, “ Now, ye little imfernal imps, catch me, body or 
soul, he who first can!” at the same time, however, he was in huge 
dismay. He had no sooner said this than down he went, and such a 
terrific thunder-clap and infernal hurly-burly followed as to split the 
neighbouring stone-quarries and mount ins When he came near 
enough to cast anchor at the bottom, he found something worth his 
notice 

‘These were the shades of many mighty heathens, fierce and stately 
forms of emperors, kings, piinces, and their lords. Item, Many dozen 
armies, as 1f ready equipped for battle. A pool of cold water stood 
near the fire, in which some of them drank and some bathed, though 
such was the intense cold, that they soon leaped into the fre again. 

Doctor Faustus first stepped into the fie, and tried to catch one of 
the damned souls by the han of his head, but just as he imagined he had 
pot him safe betweén his fingers, he always slipt through and vanished. 
Finding it, however, too warm to stay in long, he was just turning back, 
when who should meet him but Beelzebub, with the chair, who invited 
the Doctor to mount again and set off ; soaring into the higher region, 
because the sulphur, te smoke, haul, and heat and cold together, 
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were rather too much for Faustus. Besides, the horrid noise, lamen- 
tation, and swearing of the condemned souls were beginning to affect 
his nerves 

Having now been a good while absent fiom his house, his faithful 
setvant, well knowing the cirand which his master was on, began to 
think he must have met with something more than he hked, and might 
be detained there lone: thin he eapected , when, just then, in comes 
Faustus, boine sifely in his chair asleep, in which state he was carried 
to his bed 

When he awoke in the morning, he lay thinking in bed concerning 
the tragedy he had seen icted the mght before he now felt certain 
there was such a place as hell, for he had been there and scenit He 
was at least no longer a sceptic, though after all, the devil had merely 
played him a knavish trick, deluding him with vsort of phantasmagorian 
picture, for he had really been admitted into none of his diabolical mys- 
teries, and as he afterwards suspected, had only been tormented with 
a representation of its sufferings, for the sike of adding to his uneasi- 
ness by striving to avoid them For, had he re uly visited the genuine 
Pandemonium, he would not so easily hive 1e uincd homc, ind some 
remarks to the above puiport were found im ene of his migical booh,, 
from which, with othe: MSS, thie ind other pissiges of his hfe have 
been compiled. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS’S TRAVELS THROLCH SOMF OF THF CHIE KINGDOMS 
ERINCIEALITIES AND STATES Ck THRE KNOWN WORII 


BOUT the sistecnth year of his bond, Docto: I austus felt a 
great inclination to travel, for which end he s inrmoned Me- 
phistopheles in orde: to accompany him He cime, ind 

forthwith took the shape of a horse, only with the addition of wings , 
and with the mildness of a dromedary he went whither soevei his master 
commanded him Upon his back the Doctoi tuaversed a few countries, 
to wit, Eastland, Pannonia, Geimany, bohrmii, Silesia, Saxony, 
Meizen, Deuringen, Fiankland, Swabia, Beirlind, Lultow, Lyfland, 
Prussia, Muscovy, Friesland, Holland, Westphalia, Zealand, Brabant, 
Flandeis, Spain, Poitugal, Italy, Polind, Hungary, and fiom the last 
place, back to Deuringen 

He was three weeks and four days away, and did not see so much as 
he had expected, which induced him to retrace his stcps until he came 
to the city of Trier; and there he met with nothing very interesting. 
There was a wonderful palace, curiously constructed of bakstone, and 
$0 Compact and strong as to stand in fc11 of no enemy 

Well, he saw the church too, whcie brothe: Simon and the Bisho 
Papa lay burned, and which was built of immense large stones, admi- 
rably knit together. 

ext he arrived in Panis, a city of France, where the great schools, 

the disputations, and museums pleased him well Fiom there he pro- 
ceeded to Mentz, whee the river Main falls into the Rhine, he did 
not i long, but went to Campagnia in the state of Neapoh, in which 
he found many churches and monasteries all very lofty, and beautiful 
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houses that excited his admiration. There was also a magnificent 
castle, which surpassed all others in Italy for the number of its halls 
and towers, and the splendour of its decorations. Near it lay Mount 
Vestius ( Vesuviis ) covered with vine-gardens, olive-trees, and other 
frugiferous Drang delighttul to the taste. He next bethought him of 
Venice, and was quite surprised to see so proud a city lying in the 
midst of the sea, and crowded with a forest of sails, which brought 
merchandise from far eastern lands to barter with all the world. It 
was, moreover, adorned with noble temples and towers, whose founda- 
tions were in the deep, where Adria is wedded to the Doge. 

Thence he visited the learned city of Padua, to hear what was dis- 
puting in the schools,; and he saw three double hanging towers, and 
dolphins spouting up water, besides a grand cathedral and a council- 
hall as beautiful as any in the world. There, too, is Saint Anthony’s 
church, whose grandeur equals any other in all Italy. Journeying 
forwards, he reacheal Rome, whose city is watered by a river called 
Tiberius, and on the side of the river there stand the seven mountains ; 
it hath also eleven gates, and a hill named Vatican, where lieth the 
tomb of St. Peter, and near it is seen the palace of the pope, very 
splendid, with a pleasure court all round about. Next to it is the 
church of the Lateran, wherein is seen the beauty of all holiness, and 
it is called the apostolic church, whence it ts the most celebrated 
throughout the whole Christian world. Here too were to be seen the 
ruins of many heathen temples, more awful and numerous than we can 
describe. After having long contemplated these, Doctor Faustus ap- 
proached the pope’s palace, first rendering himself invisible, by which 
means he passed more agreeably through a throng of officers and 
courtiers. As he drew nigh, he could not help expressing his wonder to 
Mephistopheles, at the prodigious pomp and pride in which his holi- 
ness sat arrayed, “Ah, Mephistopheles,” he cried, “why could not 
the devil make me a pope?” Never betore had Doctor Faustus seen 
anything equal to the courteous pride and magnificence of such a scene, 
added to all the bold and licentious practices exhibited in the lives of 
the pope and his conclave of princes and prelates, whose excessive 
arrogance, luxury, incontinence, and gambling quite surpassed his 
belief. He exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mephistopheles, I thought I was the 
devil’s own child, but he! he leaves me far behind!” And indeed he 
felt so much interested, and had heard so much of Rome, that he re- 
mained invisible during the next three days in the pope’s palace, amus- 
ing himself with his magical tricks. So greatly was he taken up with 
them, that he forgot either to eat or drink during the whole time, always 
taking his invisible station right opposite to his holiness. One day, 
as he was thus standing, the pope had occasion to draw the figure of a 
cross, and in the instant Doctor Faustus appeared, staring him close 
in the face. The Doctor began to laugh, so as to be heard by every one 
in the hall. Then he would begin to squeak and to cry, and enjoyed 
to see them all puzzled to know what it could mean. But his holiness 
assured his attendants that it was a condemned soul praying for re- 
mission of its sins. 

As this happened during dinner, and the last course was now coming 
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in, the Doctor, beginning to feel very hungry, stretched out his 
hands, upon which the dishes flew towards him, and he and his demon 
disappeared with them together. They then took their station upon 
the top of Mount Capitolium, where they dined with no little zest. 
"Thence the Doctor shortly dispatched his demon to fetch him some of 
the pope’s best wine, bidding him at the same time not to forget some 
silver bowls and spoons. No sooner was his holiness aware of the 
extent of these thefts, than he commanded prayers and masses for the 
damned soul to be offered up during the whole night ; which, however, 
did not prevent the Doctor’s feasting and tippling at his holiness’s ex- 
pense. ‘The church plate and other articles which he thus purloined 
were discovered in the Doctor’s possession after:his death. 

Feeling at length quite refreshed, l'austus once more took flight with 
his demon, and alighted next at Milan, which appeared to him a pleasant 
and healthy abode, being much cooler than many other places in Italy. 
He was delighted with the fine 1ivers, the noblt temples and other 
edifices, such as the great castle, and the hotel of the eleven lovely 
women, His next visit was to Florence, where amidst all the wonderful 
products both of nature and of art, he most admired the beautiful scene 
of St. Mary’s Garden, the grand ornaments of the castle church, and 
the grand marble doors over the entrance gates, which exhibit copper 
engravings from the history of the Old and New Testament. The wine 
too produced there he thought excellent, no less than the skill which 
the inhabitants displayed both in the arts and in commerce. 

Thence he procceded to Lyons, a city lying between two mountains 
in Frankland, begirt also with two rivers, and boasting a cathedral 
surpassing any other of the kind. From here he took wing to Kiel, 
where he saw what is termed the high canon church, within which it is 
said that the remains of the three kings who hailed the star of Christ 
are interred. ‘Oh, you good men,” cried Doctor Faustus, when he 
heard this, “how have you contrived, since you were born at Palestine, 
to have moved to Bethlehem? Were your bodies, I wonder, thrown 
into the sea, and has the great Rhine caught them in his course, and 
brought them up to Kiel on purpose to be buried?” There too he saw 
St. Ursula’s tomb with seventy-one thousand virgins. 

The beauty of the women madc a great impression upon him. Going 
a little farther, he reached the city of Aken, belonging to the emperor, 
where he saw the grand marble témple first founded by Charlemagne, 
in order that his successors might there assume with greater magnifi- 
cence the imperial crown. He next touched at Geneva in Savoy, not 
far from Switzerland, where the Rhine flows through the city, which 
his demon informed him was called after a basilisk which had once its 
dwelling there. Many old rivers and fruitful land were seen around, 
besides its grand university and its single cloister. Constance was the 
next place he came to, where he admired the beautiful bridge across 
the Khine, and which his demon informed him was called after the 
city of Constantinople. 

Next he alighted at Ulm, where he was greatly pleased with the parish 
church of St. Martin’s, a very magnificent building, begun in the year 
1377, and which contains fifty-two altars, besides a beautiful chapel for the 
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sacrament attached to it. As Doctor Faustus was now preparing to 
proceed farther, his demon, turning towards him, said, “Let us pass 
over the castle and episcopal city of Murtzburg, where there are so 
many orders of minor friars, of St. Benedict, of St. Stephen, and other 
saints,*till we arrive at Nuremburg. This city, you must know, has 
borrowed its name from Claudius Tiberius Nero, and in the church of 
St. Lawrence is preserved the mantle, the sword, the sceptre, and crown 
of Charlemagne. A beautiful golden fountain adorns the market-place, 
where it is said that the spear which pierced our Saviour’s side is now 

reserved along with a piece of the holy cross. In this there are no 
ess than five hundred and twenty-eight streets, six magnificent gates, 
two smaller ones, fowr towers, eleven stone bridges, twelve hills, ten 
large market-places, thirteen baths, ten churches, and as many preachers, 
besides other rare and stupendous works.” 

Next morning, on his arrival at Augsburg, Faustus inquired of his 
demon the whole hi8tory of the city, and from whom it took its name. 
“It had six names,” replied Mephistopheles, “before it received the 
last from Augustus Octavianus.” ‘he Doctor likewise put the same 
questions to him respecting Regensburg and the other places through 
which he travelled, being always inquisitive to hear something new. 
Shortly he extended his tour as far as Constantinople, a city which was 
named after the great Emperor Constantine. From its grand towers 
and palaces, it may well descrve to be called a new Rome, and lies 
pleasantly upon the side of the sea. Doctor Faustus spent several days 
in admiring the grand sultan’s seraglio, and his exceeding pomp and 
power, One evening, as his Turkish majesty was enjoying his repast, 
the Doctor played off one of his old tricks, and suddenly the hall of 
state appcared as if in a blaze of firc, so that every one fan in a great 
hurry to extinguish the flames, while overhead it began to thunder and 
lizhten in an astonishing manner. At the same time he bedevilled the 
sultan in such a way that he could neither rise from his seat nor be 
carried out of the place, which shone far more brightly than if it had 
been high noon. Then the Doctor made his appearance before the 
sultan, arrayed like the pope himself, and thus spoke: “All hail, great 
sultan, who hast been found worthy that even 1, your own Mahomet, 
have made myself visible to you!” Having pronounced which words, 
he as suddenly disappeared. : 

Such was the force of the enchantment that the sultan fell upon his 
knees, and devoutly cried out to Mahomet, praising and thanking him 
for having deigned to appear to him. The ensuing morning Doctor 
Faustus paid a visit to the sultan’s seraglio, where no one besides the 
guards are permitted to appear, in the presence of his beautiful wives, 
and ladies of all countries, who are there imprisoned to suit his choice. 
But the Doctor threw the whole apartments into so thick a mist, that 
he himself, in the shape of the prophet, along with his demon, could 
not be perceived. Here he continued to amuse himself during six days, 
which together with the mist so much puzzled the sultan, that he com- 
manded formal prayers and ceremonies to be offered up to clear the 
atmosphere in all his mosques, Meanwhile the Doctor, in excellent 
humour, was partaking of.every pleasure which the world could afford. 
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When, vey of amusing himself at the sultan’s expense, he flew aloft 
in his popish habiliments, high above tue seraglio, so as to be seen by 
all below, After he had taken himself clear away, and the fog had 
somewhat dispersed, the Great Turk ventured to make his appearance, 
and then summoning the whole of his ladies together, he very anxiously 
inquired what could be the meaning that his seraglio had been so long 
lost ina fog? At this they one and all assured him that the great 
Prophet Mahomet had appeared to them and commanded them to 
submit to his wishes, had declared that in future a more lofty and heroic 
race would thence appear upon the theatre of the world. The sultan 
took this in the light of a great compliment bestowed upon him, but his 
muftis would have had him not to give ear to it, maintaining that Ma- 
homet had nothing to do in the business, but that it was a spirit. The 
ladies replied, that whether he were a spit or no, he had conducted 
himself ina very friendly and agreeable manner while with them. These 
different versions of the story puzzled the sultan a {ood deal, and after 
all his inquiries and consultations, he still remained in great perplexity 
as to what he ought to think of it. 

Doctor Faustus meanwhile was pursuing his way to the capital Al- 
cairo, the same which was formerly called Memphis, and also Chackam, 
where the Egyptian sultan holds his court.and where flows the mighty 
stream which, overleaping its channels, fertilizes the whole land. Thence 
he winged his way easterly, and again towards the west until he came 
to the city of Osen, in the royal state of Hungary, which same is a very 
fruitful city, as it contains a pool of water which produces gold and silver 
and all kinds of metal. This Hungarian city is defended by a powerful 
castle, and ornamented with other noble works. The Doctor next visited 
Meedenburgkk, and touched at Lubeck, in Saxony. The former is an 
episcopal see, and it is said to be in possession of one of the vessels in 
which our Saviour changed the water imto wine. Lubeck is also a 
bishopric in Saxony. From this last he went to Erfurth, where there 
is an university, and from Erfurth he bent his way back to Wittenburg, 
Though he had been absent only just half a year, he had seen a great 
variety of prospects, and studied the manners of different countries. 


A QUESTION RESPECTING THE CAUSE OF THUNDER. 


JHILE at Wittenburg in the month of August, there blew a great 
hurricane, attended with much thunder and lightning, as Doctor 

Faustus was standing in the market-place with several other 
physicians. These last took occasion to inquire into the cause of this 
sudden tempest, to which the Doctor replied, “Such a tempest is not 
always accompanied by the same signs ; but when the wind has long 
been up, the clouds of heaven are driven together, and instead of thun- 
der, they sometimes burst in floods of rain. And about the time that 
the tempest begins to gather most strength, the spirits of the air mingle 
in the lower sphere, and encountering each other from the four quarters 
of the world with fierce strife, such is the echo of the shock that we 
term it thunder. But when the wind is too powerful, the thunder can 
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in no way get vent, and if it could so escape, it would he borne upwards 
according to the direction in which the wind most fiercely blows, because 
from that side the tempest begins to rise; and in the same way we 
perceive that it more frequently comes from the south than from the 
west, the north, or the east.” 

ao 


WERE FOLLOWS THE THIRD AND LAST PART OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS's ADVENTURES, AND AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE NECROMANTIC TRICKS WHICH HE PHRYFORMED IN THE COURTS OF SOME 
GREAT POTHNIATRS. UF CONTAINS LIKLWISE HIS LAMENTABLE AND TFRRITIC DEPAR« 
LURE AND SAD END, 


AN HISTORICAL ANECDOTE RESPECTING DOCIOR FAUSTUS AND THE FMPEROR CILARLES THER 
TIFI. 


° 

T so happened that the E:mpcror Charles, attended by his whole 
court, had occasion to visit Yksbruck at the time that Doctor 

Faustus was staying there. The latter being acquainted with 

several of the free l®rds and others of the place, for whose pastime he 
had exhibited different feats of his art, was invited by them to court. 
The emperor hearing he was there, inquired what sort of a personage 
he was. When informed that his name was Doctor I’austus, one day 
after dinner, during the summer, he sent for lim into his cabinet, and 
inquired whether he was really so well veisced in the black art as fame 
gave out, and had brought a familiar spirit under his command? That 
in such case he, the emperor, would braggiad to see him exhibit some 
proof of his skill, and moreover required him so to do in respect to his 
imperial crown, which might otherwise endanger the Doctor’s safety. 
Upon this, Faustus entreated his majesty in the most humble manner, 
as if he wished to excuse himscli. “ Now hear me once for all,” ex- 
claimed the emperor: “I have often wished to Jearn hoy some of my 
great predecessors achieved such wonderful feats, and arrived at such 
a pitch of fortune and renown, in particular respecting the great Alex- 
ander of Macedon, that bright star of heroism and example of true 
royalty, as we read in history. He it was who amassed such great 
wealth, power, and dominion, as to throw his successors, and me and 
my successors, all into the shade. It is therefore my desire that you 
should forthwith summon from the shades, into my presence, the forms 
of this famous Alexander and his queen, just as they once appeared in 
their regal attire ; and I will then believe that you are an experienced 
master of your art.” ‘Most gracious sovereign,” replied Faustus, ‘‘I 
am well prepared, and also delighted to think of gratifying your im- 
perial majesty in this matter. The ancient forms of the great Alexander 
and his queen shall present themselves in as imposing a manner as my 
art will admit. Yet though their image will appear clearly to view, I 
must acquaint your majesty that their bodies have not really risen trom 
the dead, because that would be quite impossible. There are, however, 
a few old experienced spirits who have often seen Alexander and his 
queen, and who possess the power of assuming their forms, which your 
majesty shall soon perceive.” Having said this, Doctor Faustus left 
the emperor’s apartment in order to consult with his denon Mephisto- 
pheles. After a little time he again returned to the emperor, and ac- 
quainted him that he could execute what he had undertaken upon one 
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condition—that his majesty would be pleased to ask no questions, nor 
even speak, during the whole scene. 

The Doctor then opened the door and ushered in Alexander the 
Great, arrayed exartly in the same uniform, air, and character as he 
had exhibited during his lifetime. Ile waz a thickset but well-shaped 
man, with red beard and complexion, and shatp fiery eyes like a basi- 
lisk’s. He marched into the room in full dress, and armed from top to 
toe. Advancing courteously towards the emperor, he made him a pro- 
found obeisance, on which the emperor rose and offered to embrace 
him, but the Doctor would not peimit it. After Alexander had walked 
round the emperor a few times, he turned towards the door, when the 
queen made her appearance, and also saluted the emperor with a low 
courtesy, She wore a blue dress, richly oinamented with pearls and 
precious stones. Ifer complexion was extremely delicate, being of a 
mingled rose and tnik colour; her look was thouchtful, and her face 
and person were altogether graceful and beautiful’ While gazing in- 
tently upon them both, the emperor thought to himself, “ Now f{ have 
seen two beings whom I have long wished to behold, and it is impossi- 
ble but that it is really so, if the spint he spoke of has changed himself 
into such a form, like the woinan of Icndo1 who raised the prophet 
Samuel from the dead.” 

And in order more fully to convince himself that such was the fact, 
the emperor further considered within himself. “ Now I recollect to 
have read, that this same mirror of chivalry and royalty had something 
of a twist in his neck ;” upon which he approached nearer to him, and 
perceived that he octually had a kind of twist, with a wart on his neck 3 
so that having satisfied himeclf upon this point, directly afterwards his 
unearthly visi#ants disappeured. 


POCTOR FAUSTUS NEXT BOWITCHIS A CERTAIN KNIGIT BY STICKING A PAIR OF STAG’S 
ANILERS CPON HIS HEAD, 

JHEN the Doctor had thus, as we have said, so greatly entertained 
the emperor in the manner he so much wished, towards even- 
ing he began to amuse himself with watching the courtiers as 

they went backwards and forwards to the royal table, first in and then 
out. While thus employed, he perceived one of the knights lying fast 
asleep under a window-place to breathe as much air as he could, be- 
cause the day was exceedingly hot. But I shall not mention his name, 
as he is now dead, and was besides a free-born gentleman, which had 
the effect of turning the adventure into greater ridicule. His familiar 
demon Mephistopheles had a particular hand in this wicked delusion, 
for he caused a huge branch of horns to spring out of his forehead as 
he lay asleep in the window-place. After nodding his head a few times, 
the poor knight began to rub his eyes, to the infinite diversion of the 
spectators; and at last feeling the horns, he awakened in a great fright. 
or the window having been closed, he could get his antlers neither 
backwards nor forwards, which the emperor perceiving began to laugh, 
while all his attendants were equally amused at witnessing his curious 
efforts to extricate himself. The whole court soon gathered round, 
- ‘ame mocking and some compassionating him, but few being able to 
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refrain from laughter, until it pleased Doctor Faustus to release the 
poor knight from his perilous enchantment, and take his departure 
thence. 


HOW THE FOREMENTIONED KNIGHT SOUGHT TO TAKE VENGEANCE UPON THE DOCTOR 
TOR THE SAID TRICK, 


|FTER Doctor Faustus had taken leave of the court, where every 
one had sought to show him honour, after the example of the 
emperor, the knight and his friends began to scheme how they 
might trick him in his turn. He had scarcely proceeded half a mile 
upon his journey before he perceived seven horsemen make their ap- 
yxearance from an old wood, at whose head rode a knight, who had 
orne the stag’s antlers on his forehead. As the Doctor drew nigh, 
they raised their hands in a thieatening gesture, and spurred towards 
him at speed, on saeing which he rode away as if to conceal himself in 
a small clump of trees not very far off. /mboldened by his retreat, 
they were procecding to surround him, when suddenly the place ap- 
peared filled with armed knights with spears in rest, all ready to run a 
tilt. At this sight the knight and his comrades turned their horses’ 
heads, and spurred as hard the other way. but their full speed availed 
them nothing, for in afew moments they found themselves surrounded 
by a troop of fierce-looking men, to whom they were glad to surrender 
and solicit the Dactor’s mercy. 

Upon this the great magician granted them quarter, though not with- 
out the conditions of inaking each of them wear a pair of horns for the 
space of a month afterwards, while their steeds were graced during the 
same period with those of bullocks, to the no small anrpyance of the 
grooms, as a mark of the Doctor’s displeasure. And this last punish- 
ment took such an effect upon the knight’. imagination, that he quite 
lost his courage, and was no longer fit for active service. At the same 
time, the nvise of the affair at court scived to spread the Doctor’s repu- 
tation, and he began to be held in great awe by the knights and squires, 


a a 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS DISPOSES OF A WAGGONLO1D OF HAY, AND TIT HORSES, 
IN ORDER TO PUNISiI A PEASANT. 


iT next happened that the Doctor was journeying towards the 

city of Gotha, where he had to transact some business. This 

was in the pleasant month of June, when the countrymen were 

all busily employed in getting in their hay. As he drew near with some 
of his companions towards the city gates, being rather merry with wine, 
he saw a simple-looking peasant whistling hiy team jollily along. I will 
make thee change that tune, thought Doctor Faustus, I like not to see 
a boor so heartily merry. Hereupon he threw himself into the man’s 
way, and crossed him whichever way he attempted to pass, until the 
poor fellow after some trials, seeing into his malice, began to grow 
angry, exclaiming, “Wilt not go neither on one side nor th’ other? 
What would be at?” Doctor Faustus, having already drunk rather toa 
much, made him this answer: “ Now I shall see whether you are to 
make way for me, or I for you.” The boor, hearing these words, began 
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to wax wroth, and threaten the Doctor hard, if he were not allowed to 
pass. “ What, thou boor,” retorted the Doctor, “dost thou dare to scoff 
at me? For a little more I would devour thy waggon, horses, and hay 
and all” “Do that,” replied the man, “as soon as thou wilt; if it 
pleases thee, it pleases me well: eat and be damned!” So forthwith 
the Doctor began to mistify and delude the poor man’s senses, in such 
a way, that he imagined the Doctor giew as high as a church steeple. 
And first he laid his hands upon the horses, and next upon the waggon 
and hay, all which seemed to disappear, faster than a man takes his 
meat, down the giant’s wide and ponderous jaws, At this sight the 
poor waggoner utlered a dreadful howl, and ran half out of his wits to 
the house of the burgomasicr, where he related che dreadful event in 
piteous lamentations and dismay. The burgomaster ran along with his 
officers as fast as possille to the spot, curious to behold so strange a 
scene. On reaching the place, however, what was the poor waggoner’s 
suprise to find his lead of hay and team of horses Standing very quietly 
at the city gates, where he had stopped them! 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS OBTAINTD A LOAN OF MONEY FROM A JW, AND HOW HE GAVE 
HIM LEG-BAIL, CULTING I1 OFF TO LEAVE IN THE JEW’S POSSESSION, 


{IT used to be an old saying that the conjuror, “charm he never 
so wisely,” for the year together, was never half a stiver richer 
in the world fo his pains. Now Doctor Faustus began to ex- 

perience the truth of this, imasmuch as the grand promises made by his 
demon in their first contract were mere bubbles, well worthy of their 
proprietor—a lar and the father of hes. For he had led the Doctor 
to believe thet he was compelled into the service and overreached by 
him, so that vast 1iches would flow in upon hin. Four years of his 
demon’s apprenticeship had yet to run, though he was still not a whit 
the richer, either in gold or goods, for all that Mephistopheles had done. 
It was agreed likewise he was to partake only of the best fare that could 
be obtained at princes’ courts wheresoever he should travel, as we have 
already seen. On this account he had held a variety of disputations 
with his familiar demon, which gencrally ended, however, by his in- 
viting some boon companions to come and banquet with him. At 
length, finding himself in want of ready cash, he was compelled to 
apply to a certain Jew, with whom in the first instance he agreed for 
sixty dollars, which he promised to return in the space of one month. 
This being expired, the Jew went to demand his dollars with the interest 
which was become due, when, the Doctor replied to his application as 
follows: “Jew, I have no money; and I have no means, just now, of 
procuring any. However, if you are willing to accept good security, I 
think we can come to terms. I will give you either an arm or a leg, 
whichever shall best please you, and which shall be made over to you 
as a pledge of mortgage ; though under this one condition ; that as soon 
as I shall have the money forthcoming, you will be prepared to restore 
to me my leg.” Now, the Jew, being naturally every good Christian’s 
enemy, thought io himself, ] am glad of this, but he must be a most 
singular genius to think of pawning me his life and Llood for the sake 
of money. What can I do with such security as this? But meanwhile 
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Doctor Faustus, taking out a saw, was very leisurely sawing off his leg, 
which he handed to the Jew (though it was all mere illusion), repeat- 
ing the same condition that he was to return it the moment he should 
obtain the money, as he (the Doctor) knew how to set it in its place 
again. So the Jew, not a little pleased with his contract, marched off 
with the Doctor’s leg. When he had kept it, however, a short time, he 
began to think, What shall I do with this rogue of a Christian’s limb? 
If I carry it about with me I shall be poisoned with the stench, besides 
its being of no further use to him when he shall want it, however good 
a security, for what more could he give? Being at length quite puzzled 
in which way to act for the best, one day as he was crossing overa 
bridge, weary with calculating fro e¢ contra, he threw the Doctor's leg 
into the water, and thought himself well rid of it. Doctor Faustus, 
fully aware of what had passed, sent notice to the Jew three days after- 
wards that he was ready to repay him the money. ‘The latter repented 
now that he had bean so hasty, but he went. The first question put by 
the Doctor was what he had done with his pledge. “What have I 
done!” replied the Jew: “what could I do with it? It was of no use, 
and I threw it away.” The Doctor on hearing this took the Jew roundly 
to task, declaring that he must have his leg again, come what woul, 
or that he (the Jew) must look for the consequences. Alarmed at the 
violence of the Doctor’s threats, the unlucky Israelite at length con- 
sented to adjust the matter by further advancing siaty dollars, in order 


to avoid the terrors of the law. 
a woes 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS OUTWITS A HORSE JOCKEY. 


[IN like manner the Doctor succeeded in imposing pon a horse 
dealer at an annual fair where a number of merchants and 
other chapmen used to resort ; for he appeared riding into the 

place upon a handsome and richly caparisoned steed, which brought 
the most cunning jockeys all about him, and at last he agreed with one 
to sell the noble-looking animal for fourteen guineas. At the same time 
he cautioned the dealer how he ventured to ride him to water, as he 
was a very tickle beast. This only put the jockey upon his mettle, and 
when the Doctor had adjourned to the inn, he mounted and rode him 
to the water-side, which he had no sooner reached before the good steed 
_disappeared from under, leaving the poor fellow in the pool astride of 
a saddle of straw, gazing round in equal terror and surprise. On re- 
covering himself, however, and thinking of his bargain, he hastened as 
fast as he could into the inn, to find Doctor Faustus, though not know- 
ing whether he was dreaming or awake. He was directed into the 
Doctor's room, where he found him lying fast asleep. He slept so 
soundly that the dealer, perceiving he did not offer to rise when he 
spoke to him, took him by the foot, and giving him a gentle pull, was 
surprised to find the Doctor’s leg hanging in his hand. He uttered a 
cry of horror, and at the same moment Doctor Faustus jumped up and 

gan to cry “murder!” as loud as he could. The man, without ven- 
turing to ask for his money, flung the leg upon the table, and ran out 
of the place, ee himself happy to escape the gallon». In this way 
Doctor Faustus pocketed another sum of money. 
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HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS MEETS ANOTHER PEASANT TO WHOM HE SELLS HIS OWN 
LOAD OF HAY, 
fits money, however, was all spent before he reached the city of 
' £wickau, where he was hospitably entertained by the magi- 
strates. Having an eye to more, as he walking out in the even- 
ing he met another waggoner driving along his team, of whom he in- 
quired how much he would ask for as much of his hay as he, the Doctor, 
liked to eat. The man replied that for half a stiver he should have as 
much as he pleased, believing that the whole was a mere jest. But 
suddenly the Doctor appeared to be devouring the whole concern, with 
so hearty an appetite as to excite the wonder of all the spectators. 
When he had finished about half his meal, the poor waggoner, alarmed 
lest the remainder should share the same fate, cried out lustily for mercy, 
and offered to compromise with the Doctor; inquiring in his turn how 
much he would take to give up his bargain and Iegye him the hay. At 
the same timc he offered the Doctor a gold piece, which the latter put 
into his pocket, and permitted the man to drive away. By the time he 
reached the end of his journey, he found on coming to unload that the 
whole of his hay was there, for the delusion which the Doctor had raised 
was vanished, 


HOW THE DOCTOR ENDEN A DISPUTATION GETWEEN TWELVE STUDENTS. 


INE day at Wittenburg there was a disputation held before the 
Doctors house between seven students against five. During 
the heat of the argument it came into the Doctor’s head to play 

them a eda forthwith he cast such a mist before their eyes, that, 
no longer able to distinguish their opponcnts, they grew more and more 
angry, until at length from words they came to blows, which soon 
brought a crowd of spectators around them, not a little amused at the 
scene, Socompletely, indeed, had the malicious conjuror deluded their 
senses, that they fought and recled like drunken men. But as this novet 
argumentum ad hominem appeared to be coming no nearer to a con- 
clusion than that of their tongues, the spectators were at length obliged 
to interfere, and the poor deluded students were each of them conducted 
to their homes, where on their arrival they recovered their senses and 


their sight. 
a eeneeny 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS PUNISHED SOME EBRIATED COUNTRYMEN WHO MADE TOO 
MUCH MOISE, 

|NOTHER day, as the Doctor was regaling himself at a certain 
publican’s, where a number of peasants were assembled who 

were likewise making merry, he said that they amazed him, and 

ordered them to make less noise. So far, however, from obeying, they 
began to sing, and shout, and hoot, and whistle louder than before. 
Upon this the Doctor observed to his companion, “ Now mark ye: I 
will soon stop their whistles in a way which they little expect.” So ac- 
cordingly, just as the poor fellows were in the middle of a loud chorus, 
they came to a halt as suddenly as if they had been gagged, each star- 
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ing at his companion with his jaws extended, without power to utter a 
word. No longer able to distinguish one another, they rose up and 
separated one by one, only intent upon getting out of the place as fast 
as possible. And no sooner where they fairly rid of it, and proceeding 
upon their way, than they recovered the use of their speech and again 
recognized one another, happy to escape home again with no other de- 


triment, except the fright. 
on 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS HAD AN ADVENTURE AT THE COURT OF ONE OF THE PRINCES 
OF ANHALT, 


IN CE upon atime, in the month of January, Doctor Faustus had 
occasion to go to the court of the Prince of Anhalt, who showed 
him. all kind of hospitality and kindness. While seated at table, 

he remarked that the princess looked very thoughtful and melancholy. 
On this account, as Soon as the cloth was removed, the Doctor said, 
“ My gracious lady, I have always understood that gentlewomen of your 
melancholy temperament required some strange and novel sights to 
beguile tedious thoughts. I would entreat of your highness to acquaint 
me what kind of amusement might prove most acceptable to you.” The 
princess made answer, ‘““My good Doctor, | will not pretend to disguise 
from you that about the middle of Jast winter I indulged a great wish to 
partake of some fresh summer fruit and flowers, and now I again begin 
to wish that they were mine.” Doctor Faustus replied, “I can easily 
gratify your highness in this respect, for in another half-hour you shall 
be presented with as much of both as heart could wish.” As he said 
this he threw up the window, and placing two silver dishes outside, he 
again resumed his scat. When the time was come heewvent to the 
window, and brought with him the silver dishes, which he laid upon the 
table. How great was the princess’s joy! for one of them was heaped 
up with beautiful white and blue plums, and the other full of apples and 
pears, both wreathed with the most odoriferous flowers still wet with 
the morning dew. Presenting them to the princess, he said, “‘ You see, 
your highness need not be afraid to eat, they are just arrived from a 
warm and mellow clime, where the summer is but now upon the wane.” 
The princess took some and relished them extremely, though she could 
scarcely restrain her wonder at beholding them; while the prince, ob- 
serving her curiosity, boldly asked the Doctor how he had brought it to 
pass. The Doctor answered him very courteously, “ My gracious lord, 
you must know that the year is divided between two portions of the 
world, as in two circles, so that when it is here winter, it is summer in 
another part; because the heavens are round, and the sun has now 
arrived at his perhelion in that quarter. For the same reason we have 
now only short days, and bleak winter all around. But it is not so in 
the east and the wesi, as in Zaba, where the sunimer is now in full glow, 
and where two fruit seasons load the year. Our night here is their day- 
light, for the great sun has gone down below this part of the earth. Yet 
the vast ocean lies higher in the world, and were it not obedient to the 
supreme command, it would in an instant engulf the eaith upon which 
we how stand. It was to one of those far lands, my gracious prince, 
10 
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that I just now dispatched my familiar demon, who, to give the imp his 
due, 18 a pretty swift-footed spnit, and he can moreover assume any 
other form he pleases. He it was who brought your gracious consort 
the dish of fruit at my particular command ” 

Both these royal personages listened to the Doctor’s words with ex- 
clamations of wonder, and were gieatly delighted at his answering them 
so frankly a numbe1 of othe: curious questions, 


CONCBPNING ANOTHEP ADVFNIUPE WH CIL 1G TO! EAUSTLS UNDERTOCK TO PLEASE THE 
SAME TLINCtE FOr WHIOM HE t 1 TA LALLY ¢ TLF TION A BIGHT 


Is Doctoi Faustus was piep ring to take fis leave of this court, 
he sid to the prince, “If your highness would giant me the 
honour of your company as fu as the city gates, I think I could 

show you a castle which his been erected for your highness’s seivice 
during the last night” Gnueatly surprised at these words, the prince 
consents to accompany him, attended also by the princess and other 
ladies and lords of the court. When they had arrived outside the gates, 
they behcld upon a mountun, which 1s called the Rombuddel, a very 
beautiful castle in the distance, solely the work of this great magician’s 
hand. He then entreated thit then highnesses would allow him to con- 
duct them thither and exhibit 1t more nurowly, to which they easily 
consented This castle was so wondiously wiought by the powe1 of 
magic as to be quite suriounded by a deep lake, 1n which were all kinds 
of fish, and wate1-fowl, such 1s swans, wild ducks, &c, forming alto- 
gether a most novel and enchanting spectacle 

Fiom the surface of this bewitiful lake there 10se five lofty towers, 
with two gi¥nd gates enclosing a vast court, wherein were found every 
variety of animals almost unknown to Germany, such as apes, buffaloes, 
bears, and other foreign species Birds, too, of the most varied colour and 
song wele seen flitting fiom tree to tree When the party had beheld 
all these rarities, the Doctor showed them into the castle, and invited 
them to sit down to a1epast consisting of all hinds of delicacies, and 
the most choice wines in the world Numerous courses were served up 
to table on the pope’s plates of gold and silver, by a crowd of domestics 
at whose head was Wagena, affording the richest choice alike in 
stewed, in boiled and roxsted, of flesh, of fish, and of game. In parti- 
cular the turbot and the venison weie esteemed most exquisite, or ex- 
celled only by the flavour of the rarest wines These last were chiefly 
Rhenish, Spanish, Trench, Russian, Malaga, &c, besides some of a 
more delicate kind, amounting to more than a hundred varieties, Such, 
indeed, was the abundance and splendour of this festival, as to call 
forth the liveliest expressions of gratitude from the prince, whom the 
Doctor conducted back to his palace in the same splendid style, flatter- 
ing himself that he had never before enjoyed so luxurious a banquet. 
But he had hardly reached his own court when the whole castle on the 
hi'l blew up, and disappeared amidst clouds of flame. 

After the conclusion of this splendid scene, Doctor Faustus waited 
upon the princé to take final leave, who then presented him with seve- 
ral hundied dollars, and they parted. 
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HOW BOCTOR FAUSTDS WITH SOME OF HIS BOON COMPANIONS BROKE INTO THE pIsHoP 
OF SALZBURG S CELLAR. 

AVING thus taken his departure from court, the Doctor began 
to wish for more merry company with his old college com- 
panions, and he next repaired to Wittenburg. It being fast- 

day eve, he resolved to disguise himself as Bacchus, and many of the 
students went to sec him. After they had feasted together for awhile, 
being desirous of witnessing some of his new bacchanalian tricks, he 
persuaded them to go with him and pay a visit to a certain wine-ccllar, 
where he would present them with something better than they had ever 
tasted in their lives, and they should no longer envy the nectar of Ho- 
mer’s gods. ‘ 

The collegians did not require much persuasion, and Faustus seizing 
a ladder that lay in his court, and exclaiming, “ With this we heroes of 
Bacchus will scale the bishop’s cellars!” he ranged the students on 
either side of it, whim, seating himscif in the middle, they bore him in 
triumph to the place of ambush. The same night they made their 
attack, and succeeding in cffecting a breach, they boldly let down the 
ladder, and descended into the bishop’s wine-vaults, where they found 
a collection of the choicest kinds. The Doctor presided while they 
filled their cups, tasting and gauging the different vats with the ex- 
pertness of an exciscman, ‘They seated themselves round a joint 
stool, trimmed their lamp, and were beginning to make very merry, 
when the door opened, and the bishop’s butler made his appearance. 
But the Doctor was prepared for him, and seizing him by the hair, he 
dragged him into the cellars, just as he began to cry Thieves! thieves! 
There they bound him hand and foot, and seating him upon one of his 
own vats, they drank to the good bishop’s health, cruelly compelling 
him to witness their depredations upon some of his most favourite wines. 
When they had all caroused to their hearts’ content, they broke up, 
carrying the poor butler along with them, first hoisting him up the 
ladder, and next binding him across it. In this way they proceeded 
home again, until, perceiving a high tree at a little distance, for it was 
moonlight, the Doctor commanded the whole party to halt. Here the 
unhappy butler, supposing that he was going to be hanged, uttered the 
most piteous lamentations, which quite moved the heart of some of the 
collegians, who began to intercede in his behalf. “ Nay,” quoth the 
Doctor, “we must hoist him up, he must swing in the tree, howbeit he 
may save his life if he please; but mount him up there upon the ladder, 
and leave him among the branches to shift for himself.” This fore 
done, to the unlucky butler’s infinite alarm and reluctance, they pulle 
the ladder down again, and with shouts of bacchanalian triumph bent 
their course home. There the Doctor afterwards gave several treats 
with the bishop’s wine, which he had brought back with him in flasks. 

Meanwhile the unhappy butler sat perched during the whole night in 
the tree, in momentary fear of a fall, and almost starved to death with 
the cold. When it began to grow light, perceiving that it would be 
running too great a risk to attempt getting down, he kept watch for the 
countrymen as they went to work, whose assistance he earnestly en- 


treated, relgting his piteous adventure with many sighs ie tears, —~ 
O--3 
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The peasants being greatly surprised at such a sight, and alarmed at 
hearing that it was the bishop’s butler himself, instantly dispatched one 
of their number to the court of Salzburg, while the rest proceeded to 
jend all the assistance in their power. The tidings caused a great sen- 
sation at the court; numbers of people hastened to the spot, some with 
ropes, some with ladders, but all eager to get a sight of the bishop’s 
butler in the tree. Who the thieves were, however, and why they had 
put him there, he knew as little as the bishop himself, only it was cer- 
tain, he said, that he had caught them—or rather they had caught him 
~-in his master’s cellars, where they had not left a single vat of wine 
unbroached. 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS KEPT ASH WEDNESDAY AND THE APPOINTED EVENING FAST. 


[PON the ensuing Ash Wednesday appointed for the evening fast, 
the forementioned students again went te the house of Doctor 
Faustus, whither they had been invited expressly for the occa- 

sion, after having feasted their friend the Doctor in their own, It was 
a noble feast, and they did full justice to it, singing and dancing during 
great part of the night. After the bowl had frequently circled round, 
the Doctor enlivened the party by some of his magical exhibitions, and 
the most amusing kind of buffoonery. The most whimsical dialogues 
were heard proceeding from voices that no one could comprehend. 
Next a band of music struck up; soinetimes an organ, sometimes a 
harp, a flute, a piano, ora viol; sometimes solo, and at others in concert. 
When this ceased the Doctor took a number of curiously wrought cups 
and glasses, which he arranged upon the floor, and which presently 
began to dance and to strike each other, making the room ring with 
the sound, until they smote each other into pieces, to the great enter- 
tainment of the spectators. After this commenced a monkey dance, in 
which an old ape figured as the dancing-master, beating time to the 
music, and drilling the party from time to time with his fiddlestick. At 
Jength the night being pretty far advanced with various sports, the 
Doctor declared that they must stay to supper, to which they would 
come back the better prepared, after having been at the new comedy. 
Accordingly on their return the Doctor took a limed stick, which he 
placed outside the window, and soon it was covered with a number of 
rare birds, and the Doctor drew it in again. This he repeated several 
times, until finding himself well stocked with game, he requested the 
assistance of his guests to wring their necks out, after which operation 
he handed them to Wagenar in order to have them dressed. Bya 
fresh stretch of his magical art, the Doctor next made his guests appear 
to each other as if they had all lost their heads, insomuch that they 
terrified the people sadly wherever they showed themselves; but as 
soon as the supper was announced, and the guests found themselves 
seated at table, they each of them assumed their natural features and 
it erage laughing and conversing with one another as before, They 
had not, however, conversed long before they underwent a still more 
appropriate and amusing metamorphosis, for they were each of them 
presented with an ape’s head and exurs instead of their own. Still they 
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continued the conversation as before, only in a somewhat harsher and 
discordant tone, questioning and replying in their new character, which 
produced the most solemn and singular effect in the world. At supper 
there was also a calf’s head set before one of the collegians, and the - 
Doctor requested him to carve it. The moment he began the operation 
it exclaimed, “ Morbio he sio! Oh! how you cut my veal!” at which 
all the students jumped up in great alarm ; but on finding that it was 
only one of the Doctor’s tricks, they began to laugh and resumed their 
seats. To complete the evening’s amusement, he next ordered a sledge 
in the shape of a huge dragon to be brought to the door, and mount- 
ing upon its neck, he invited the students to follow him, who seated 
themselves on its baek, while behind him stood a large old ape, who 
acted as the guard and blew the horn; and away went the sledge at 
the Doctor’s command, turning in every direction, obediently to the 
Doctor’s voice. Such, too, was its speed, that the students imagined 
they were flying though the air, and could hear nothing except the 
sound of its vast wings as they fanned the heavy clouds, 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS, ON THE SUNDAY FOLLOWING, CONJURED UP THR RNCHANTED 
HETENA 

|HE next visit which the forementioned collegians paid their 
friend the Doctor was to sup with him one Sunday evening. 

On this occasion they brought their own wine and other deli- 

cacies along with them, an arrangement which served to make their 
company only the more agreeable. Their conversation happening to 
turn upon the most beautiful ladies who had ever appeared in the world, 
one of the students said that there was no princess he eould so much 
have wished to behold as the famous Helen of Greece, whose beauty 
caused the stately towers of Ilium to be levelled with the dust. Doctor 
Faustus spoke and said, “It is certain she must have been very beau- 
tiful, to have been torn from the arms of one monarch to excite the 
envy and animosity of so many others; and as you all seem to express 
a wish to know what kind of a beauty she really was, I will, if you 
please, summon her to appear before us in the same lovely form as 
when she stood by King Priam on the walls of Troy; for you are aware 
that I have already gratified the Emperor Charles in a similar manner, 
by exhibiting Alexander the Great and his queen, not long ago.” The 
Doctor then commanded the whole company to keep silence, and sit 
quite still, without attempting to approach her when she should appear, 
and he then left the room. On again entering he was followed by the 
lovely queen, whose surpassing charms seemed ae to dazzle the eyes 
of the young collegians, who stood lost in wonder. She was arrayed 
ina red purple habit; her bright auburn tresses flowed loose over her 
shoulders; her eyes were of a sparkling black, and her whole features 
irresistibly attractive. Her brow was exquisitely white and round; her 
full moist lips redder than the summer cherries; her neck white and 
clegant as the swan’s; her complexion was of a warm sunny brown, 
and her whole expression of an enchanting kind. In person she was 
tall and graceful, yet withal finely rounded and somewhat full; in shart, 


oe 
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she was beauty without a blemish, beauty that might well rouse a world 
of ptincely heroes to arms. She approached as far as the middle of 
the room, where she stopped and gracefully saluted the noble students 
wheretipon they would willingly have arisen to express their profoun 
admiration and respect; but suddenly recollecting themselves, and be- 
holding her only as a beautiful spirit, their curiosity ceased; which the 
Doctor perceiving, beckoned to the fair queen, and she followed him 
out of the chamber. 

When he returned the whole party eagerly crowded round him, en- 
treating that he would permit an artist to be sent for, and once more 
recall the beautiful Helena, in order to obtain her portrait; but this 
Doctor Faustus refused to do, and said that he did not like to disturb 
her spirit in that way, but that he would procure them a likeness, which 
they might give to some sculptor to take models for them. ‘This he 
did, and several of them were sent to different places, which were very 
rarely executed by the artists; but how Doctor Faustus himself first 
aa to obtain such portrait of her, no one of his acquaintance ever 

new. 

Late at night, when these noble young students went to rest, they 
were repeatedly haunted until morning with the same bright vision of 
the lovely Llelena ; and in this inanner the devil often deceives the 
hearts of men, thus seeking to eacite their evil passions by dreams and 
tokens, followed by wicked and most villanous undertakings, which at 
length bring their souls into the snares of the Evil One. 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS PUNISHFD THE SURTINESS OF A BOOR, WHOSEH WAGGON WHERBLS 
WE SKENI BACKWAND LHROUGH LF AIR 
JoctoR FAUSTUS came to Brunswick, whither he had been 
invited to the house of a marshal, and this time he went on 
foot. As he was yet a good distance from the city, he met a 
peasant with an einpty waggon, to whom he said, “ Boor, may I ride 
with you?” and this he inquired in a very friendly tone. “ No, you 
may not,” replied the boor; “I have burdens enough to bring from the 
city; my horses will think them heavy enough without you.” Now, the 
Doctor did not want to ride, but only to try the humour of the fellow, 
to see what he thought of him; so being determined to reward his un- 
courteous conduct, Doctor Faustus said, “ You base clodhopper! you 
ass! since you have chosen to show this want of manners, and as I 
have reason to think that you behave as badly to other people, and 
would give nobody a ride, I will now visit your rudeness upon your own 
pate. As you would not let your wheels carry me, you shall carry them 
as far as from the city gates of Brunswick.” Saying which, the wag- 
goner thought he saw his wheels flying through the air back again, 
while at the same time his horses fell upon the ground, and the unlucky 
peasant began to bemoan himself bitterly. Faustus gave him to under- 
stand that it had all happened through his own rudeness and perverse- 
ness, upon which the repentant boor fell upon his knees, and with 
uplifted hands besought the Doctor to pardon his wickedness, declaring 
at the same time he had well merited his fate, but that he would never 
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treat any gentleman so disrespectfully again. Doctor Faustus at last, 
taking compassion on him, said, “‘There is no greater fault in you 
drivers and bei etre than want of courtesy towards us foot passen- 
gers, and you shall believe this better another time, For the present 
you must take some of this sand, throw it upon your horses, and they 
will get up.” This they did, and added the Doctor, “As your fault 
must not go wholly unpunished, please to go as far as the four city gates 
of Brunswick, where you will find you: waggon wheels, and when you 
return you shall have the pleasure of driving me as far as I please.” 
With a good deal of pains the unlucky boot accomplished his task, and 
after parting fiom the Doctot, he tooh special care for the future never 
to behave so uncivilly as he had done on this occasion. 


POCTOR FAUSTUS SENDS A PRESENT OF A BUTT OF WINE TO 'LHE STUDENTS AT LEIPSIC, 


[HERE were gome students from Hungary, from Poland, and 
Eastland, who had become acquainted with Doctor Faustus 
at Wittenburg, and who now besought him to travel with them 

as fai as the fair of Leipsic, where they were going to look about them, 
to make purchases, and to 1eceive certain monies at the same. So he 
consented to make one of their society. Upon their arrival, they pro- 
ceeded to the university and othe: places in the city ; after which, as 
they were wandering about the streets, they came to a wine-vault, where 
they saw a number of peisons tryin, to heive a large vat out of the 
cellars, which they could not do Doctor Faustus seeing this, began 
to laugh heartily, and said, “ How come you to stand gaping at one 
another there—such a number as you aie? I know amin who could 
do it all himself, if I were to send for him.” The woikmen, hearing 
this, began to wax wioth, and 1etoited upon him as such eee gene- 
rally do, not aware at the same time to whom they spoke. But the 
sed ae himself here stepping forwaid, said to the Doctor and his 
workmen, “‘ Come, as this 1s the cause of youi dispute, 11 may easily be 
decided. Let the first man who can hoist the cask out of the cellar 
himself, carry it away with him for his pains; it shall be his” Doctor 
Faustus readily accepted the offe1, and setting himself astzide upon the 
wine-vat, as if it had been his horse, he forthwith mounted out of the 
cellar, to the great astonishment of the beholders, But the chapman 
was most alarmed, when he thought on the terms which he had pro- 

osed, as he conceived the thing to be quite impossible. The Doctor 
nad taken him at his word, and he must keep it, for the great conjuror 
maiched away with his prize, the best part of which he presented to 
his friends, who had many a merry bout, and drank the Doctor’s health 
at several parties, where the wine circled quickly round. 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTLS LECIURFD UPON HOMER AL ERFURTH, AND SUMMONED TRE 
SHADES OF THE GRECIAN IHKROES TO ALPRAR BRFORE HIS AULI# ICE 


[OCTOR FAUSTUS dwelt during several yeas at Erfurth, 
where he lectured at the high school, and met with many ad- 
ventures, as there are now living, at the time these pages are 
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inditing, 4 number of persons who can testify, who often ate and drank 
at his table, and witnessed many wonderful fhe of his power. There 
too he held classes,to whom he expounded the work of the princely 
Greek poet Homer, which discourses among other matters of the ten 
years’ siege of Troy (caused by the beautiful Helena), the history of the 
princes and heroes of Greece and Troy, such as Menelaus, Achilles, 
Hector, Priam, Alexander, Ulysses, Ajax, Agamemnon, and other 
celebrated chieftains 

Now, all the collegians and othe: petsons to whom he thus described 
the persons and actions of the heroes, were so greatly delighted, that 
they longed also to behold them, and at last beseeched their preceptor, 
if it were possible, that he would grant them such a proof of his friend- 
ship and goodwill Doctor I austus hearing this, give them to under- 
stand that at his next lecture he would have no objection to summon 
all such among these deceased heroes as they more pirticularly desired 
to behold ‘This notice procured him a very lar,e audience, particu- 
larly of the young students and other people of the city, who have a 
greate: curiosity to witness this specics of sorcery than to see and to 
learn anything that 1s good = At the ippointed hour, when the Doctor 
appeired and commenced his lecture, he svw vmuch lirger audience than 
ustial, oi than he could indeed hive expected, which Jed him to observe 
in the middle of his lecture, “ My dear students, as I perceive that you 
are all intent upon beholding these famous wiriiors of whom our poet 
thus speaks in his history, and desn ous to le un how they lived and fared , 
you have only to look towards the doo1, and your wishes will speedily 
be giatified” Atter he had sud this, in 1 few moments in marched a 
throng of ancient heioes in ul then pimoply ot war, advancing towards 
the lecturer gn 1egular ordei, but cisting contemptuous glances on all 
sides of them, as if indignant 1t what they saw They weie followed 
by the great one eyed giant Polyphemus, with a long flaming beard, 
and with a piece of aman in his mouth, a sight which made the students’ 
hair stand on end, and such was their alarm that they were very neatly 
leaping off their seats and running away 

At this sight the Doctor burst into 1 loud laugh, and called over all 
their names one after another And, after having summoned them to 
appear in review before him in this manner, he commanded them to 
take themselves off in the same orde1, which they were all compelled to 
do, except the fierce giant Polyphemus, with his huge eye flaming out 
of the centre of his head, who still kept his place He declared that 
he must eat two or three little men befoie he went, which threw all the 
students who sat near him into an agony of fiight, especially when they 
saw him shake his huge infernal beard, as thick as a weaver’s beam, 
upon the ground, a sight which shook the whole assembly like an elec- 
tric shock. But Doctor Faustus, fixing his eye steadily upon him, 
beckoned with his finger, and the terrible giant with many threats 
followed him out of the room. On his return, the Doctor concluded 
his lecture in a manner highly gratifying to the whole audience, who 
were hkewise nota little reyoiced at having escaped with the mere fright 
and anxiety of being eaten up alive by the most dreadful giant whom 
history ever commemorated. 
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DOCTOR FAUSTUS WISHES TO BRING THE LOST COMEDIES OF TERENCE AND 
OF PLATO ONCE MORE TO LIGHT. 
|OoN after, being further promoted to one of the professorships 
in the same university, it became a question among the philo- 
sophers, how far it would be useful to make a version of the 
comedies of Terence from the Latin tongue, and to print the same in 
aid of the delles lettres already established forthe benefit of youth. For 
certain it is, these comedies show us a picture of all conditions of man, 
and also of all good and evil characters, whose qualities are so particu- 
larly described that we seem to see into each of their hearts. In like 
manner their thoughts and sentiments are made as clear to us as if the 
poet had read them; and what is more, we find in what manner the 
human mind is moulded, and how it acts with respect to other minds 
and circumstances, all which may be gathered from patient reading. 
There is no less an acgount of their lives and actions, as we sce the same 
in men to this day, though it was written several hundred years before 
the birth of Christ. 

Iiow much then is it to be lamented that these exccllent comedies, 
to the number of one hundred and eight, were so unluckily wrecked at 
sea! aloss at which Terentius so greatly beinoaned himself that ac- 
cording to Ausonius he took to his couch and died. A similar mischance 
is also related of Plato, whose writings were not less than those of Te- 
rence, and were considered as good standard books for schools ; because 
there were at least forty-one comedies, all of which perished either by 
water or fire. 

Now, Doctor Faustus hearing so much of these conversations, and 
how greatly these mighty poets were regretted, while at the same time 
he knew more upon every subject mentioned by them than they them- 
selves ever did, began to make extracts from the lost comedies, which 
attracting the attention of the philosophers, they inquired with great 
surprise, “How is it possible that you come to know what was contained 
in those rare comedies?” To this he answered, “That they were neither 
drowned nor burnt,” and added, “I am now prepared to restore all 
those poetical productions, which have long been supposed lost, in all 
their pristine excellence to the light.” This important proposal from 
the learned Doctor Faustus was submitted to the head professors and 
rectors of the college, who caused the following letter to be sent in 
answer to it: 

“Sir Docror Fausrus,— 

“The proposal forwarded by you to us professors is received, but according to our 
college formularies we cannot make use of the same But as soon as you can furnish us with 
the copy written in your own hand, we shall then first examine it; and if wo find that suc: 


poetical writings contain nothing detrimental to our holy 1eligion, we shall gladly send them 
i pe and we ourselves inspect the proofs, making the necessary corrections with our own 
ands, 


Doctor Faustus, however, on receiving this answer, no longer thought 
of prosecuting his design, being quite conscious that the poetical works 
which he might substitute would be no less injurious to the moral dis- 
Cipline of the students than to our holy religion itself. Insomuch that 
in this instance Doctor Faustus did not succeed in attaining the wicked 
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object which he had plainly in view. The MSS. which on this occa- 
sion he had submitted to the learhed professots were copied at his in- 
stigation by certain notariés and proctors, whose clerks knew how to 
write the Latin tongue, and these the Doctor would have contrived to 
disseminate through the schools. 
pines 
ANOTIIFR ANECDOTE, SHOWING HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS ENTERTAINED THE GUESTS AT A 
CERTAIN HOLE. 

T the city of Prague is a publican’s house known by the sign of 
the “Anchor,” where the Doctor one day called as he was upon 
atour. Seating himself among the travellers, in a short time 

he thus accosted them: “Gentlemen, would you like to partake of all 
kinds of foreign wines inthe wold?” The whole party with one accord 
cried out, “Yes, yes!” “Then will you first lke to taste the French, 
Spanish, Rhenish, Malaga, or any other kind?” centinued he, “ which- 
ever you most approve.” 

Upon this, one of the guests exclaimed, “ Doctor Faustus, whatever 
wine you please to furnish, Doctor, we shall find some means of dis- 
posing of.” Whereupon he begged them to provide him with plenty 
of bottles and glasses, and he would supply the rest. This being done, 
he bored several holes through the table, and placing a funnel in each, 
he held the bottles under it, and decanted as much wine as they would 
contain. As he laid them down one after another, the delighted guests 
began to laugh heartily, and heartily did they regale themselves. 

While thus engaged, the host’s son entered the room, and said to the 
Doctor, “ Mr, Doctor, your horse is run rampant, and is eating yonder 
as if he were stark mad! I would rather feed twenty horses than one 
such as he, for he has eaten almost a manger fuli of corn, and he is 
still neighing and wincing for more.” Doctor Faustus seeing the fel- 
low’s fright, burst into a loud horse laugh, in which all his companions 
joined. “ But you ordered me,” exclaimed the man, “to give him as 
much as he would have, so I shall e’en go on feeding him, though he 
cost you all the oats I have in my house.” Whereupon the Doctor, 
ceasing to laugh, replied, “‘ Nay, do not so, for I am sure he must have 
eaten engugh: you may go on feeding him till to-morrow before he will 
have done ; for my demon Mephistopheles is a greedy beast.” After a 
good deal of bantering of the same kind, in which the evening passed 
away, and it was now nearly midnight, the Doctor’s horse was heard to 
neigh so sharply, that it was heard through the whole house. Then 
Doctor Faustus said, “ Now I must be going, and so, my merry gentle- 
men, | wish you a very good morning, I believe.” But seeing him in 
so good a humour, the guests surrounded him, insisting that fe would 
stay a short while longer, and keeping fast hold upon him, he consented 
to beguile another hour with them. When this, however, expired, his 
steed oe to neigh more shrilly than before; yet still his master sang 
and drank away another hour at the company’s request ; after which, 
hearing a still louder neighing for the third time, he would tarry no 
longer. So the whole party accompanied him to the door, whither 
Mephistopheles was led round from the stable by the host’s son, and 
leaping upon his back, Doctor Faustus rode at speed away. 
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When he had gained a short distance, his steed rose with him into 
the air, at so brisk a pace that he was very speedily out of sight. Before 
break of day he had arrived at thd city of Erfurth, where he transacted 
what business he had in hand, and brought the most recent tidings 


from the imperial court. 
a en 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS OPENS A PUBLIC INN ON HIS OWN ACCOUNT. 


EIN G now on his return from Piague and from the Austrian 
court towards his native place, and having hkewise received a 
number of rich presents from different lords and princes m the 

imperial service, the Dgctor began to regret the merry company which 
he had enjoyed at Prague, and which he now wished to meet with once 
more To this end he engaged a house, and soon invited them to come 
and take up their quarteis with him fora while They came very wil- 
lingly, not only for the purpose of revelling, but 1n oider to see, 1f pos- 
sible, some mote amusing sights, as il turned out they did, for as they 
entered one after another into the place, they could see neither fire, 
nor smoke, nor signs of eating and drinking Still they made no re- 
maiks, but were very merry, thinking to themselves that the Doctor 
knew better than they could teich him how it behoved him to treat his 
uests 

‘ So when they had all arrived, he entieated them not to take it 1n ill 
pait, but to seat themselves, which they did He then knocked upon 
the table with his knife, and a person mide his appearance as 1f he had 
been his servant and inquired, “ Master, what are your commands?” 
Doctor Faustus replied, “ Can you be handy and quick?” “ That can 
I,” said the other, “ quick as an ariow out of the bow.” ‘ Mo, no,” re- 
torted the Doctor, ‘get thee bick to thy old post; thou wilt not suit 
my turn.” And the seivant went 

Again he struck the board with his knife, and another made his ap- 
pearance, with the same inquiryin his mouth ‘lo him Doctor Faustus 
said, “Tell me now, how swift art thou afoot?” He made answer, 
“Swift as the wind” “That,” rephed his master, “1s a pretty shar 
pace, nevertheless 1t will not do for mc, so away with thee back again!” 
The third time Doctor Faustus hit the table with his knife, and forth- 
with a third messenger put his head into the room, but with an ill ab 
look He said, “ What want you with me?” The Doctor answered, 
“How quick may you be?” “ Quick as thought,” returned the other. 
“Then thou art the right man for me,” exclaimed Doctor Faustus, and 
he rose and left the room along with him He next dispatched him 
with orders to bring the best wine and dainties in the world, and to 
i¢lurn as quick as thought, in order that he might feast his excellent 
guests, 

The table being spread, the Doctor asked his fiiends if they pleased 
to wash, and then seat themselves 1ound This they did, and instantly 
the lacquey reappeared with two assistants, who placed nine dishes, 
three and three, upon the board, all of which had covers, as was the 
Custom at court. Under them were found all kinds of delicate meats 
and game, with fish, stuffed meats, puffs, pastry, &c, mixed with a 
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variety of boiled and roasted in every form, and most delicately dressed. 
There were seven and thirty different dishes, besides those brought for 
the dessert. The plate and cups and spoons were in abundance; and 
whenever the guests were about to fill their glasses, their host inquired 
what kind of wine or malt liquor they would like. The same was in- 
stantly brought to the dining-room window, as fresh as if it had just 
been drawn from the cellar. In order to heighten the pleasures of the 
feast, a variety of new tricks were played off, in which one of his atten- 
dants showed wonderful dexterity, so that it was quite impossible for 
any earthly conjuror to cope with him. For he could himself carry on 
a conversation like a whole party, and perform a grand concert of vocal 
and instrumental music, such as the flute, the harp, and the viol, while 
no performer was to be seen besides himself. In a word, there was 
nothing wanting that could serve to enliven the scene. And so amusing 
did it appear to the Doctor’s guests, that they kept up the spirit of the 
feast until it was clear daylight, when each retiréd to his own dwelling, 


HOW A CERTAIN MONK WISHED THE DOCTOR TO MAKF CONFRSSION AND TRY TO 
OBTAIN ABSOLUTION. 


|HESE wonderful adventures and mad tricks made the Doctor 
famous not only throughout Erfurth, but through the whole 
land. On this account many noblemen, and other distinyu- 
ished personages in the neighbourhood, began to court his acquaintance 
in the hope of seeing or hearing something entertaining, which they 
might afterwards relate by way of novelty to their friends. For the 
same reason, the assemblage of the people became so great, that some 
were anxi@us lest the young students night give themselves up to this 
dangerous kind of necromancy, as they are too apt to be led away by 
such seductive practices, supposing them to be more amusing than 
dangerous, and not aware how nearly they are connected with their 
final salvation. Yet about the same time there were not wanting a few 
sensible men, who, seeing the danger, applied for advice to a certain 
Doctor Eluige, belonging to the order of Nuinefreres, being a man of 
singular skill, and well acquainted both with Doctor Luther and Doctor 
Lange, who were likewise as well known to Doctor Faustus. They 
declared that it was their unanimous desire that he would earnestly ex- 
hort the latter to think of abandoning, while there was yet time, that 
wilful levity and diabolical practice in the black art, which might pro- 
duce such direful consequences ; and even to use severe threats if they 
could perceive that there was any well-founded hope of snatching him 
out of the devil’s clutches, like a brand from the burning ; if, indeed, 
the old tempter had not already proved too strong for him. 

So this good monk undertook the task, and at first he spoke very 
civil and friendly to the Doctor. By degrees he changed his tone, and 
spoke out right hard and strong. He drew a fearful picture of the wrath 
of God, and the eternal damnation which hung over him ; for so far he 
seemed, he said, to have apprenticed himself to the devil, and to have 
hasdened himself to his infernal purposes. He further said that he 
knew he was a very learned man, who might have stood on a much 
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better footing both with regard to worldly honours and celestial grace; 
and that he ought still to abandon his wilful levity, through which he 
had been seduced in his youth by the devil—a liar and murderer from 
the first ; and then fall down and confess his sins before the throne of 
Heaven, praying incessantly for the blessing of divine grace, the doors 
of which stood ever open, ready to receive 1epentant sinners into rest. 

Doctor Faustus hstened most attentively to everything that the monk 
said, until he had made a full end of his discourse. Then he made 
answel, “‘ My very good sir, I can well believe that you have my good 
at heart, and I also well know all that you have here stated tome. But 
I have implicated myself too deeply ; I have made a conveyance to the 
devil, which has been 1atified with my blood, that I shall be lus pro- 
petty, soul and body, 11 pei petuity ; and how can I then absolve myself 
fiom the penalty of my oath?” The monk answered him, “So be that 
you pray and cry unto the Loid for grace, show true remorse, and make 
éaplation confess al}youi sins before Him, in ordei to gain absolution 

and ever afterwards refrain fiom all species of sorcery and diabolical 
communications—you my tely on your futme safety. Take heed to 
oppress and injuic no one, and we will then assist you by offering up 
constint masses for you 1n ow monirstcies, insomuch thit you shall 
svon be brought from under the donumon of the devil.” “Not so,’ 
icplied Doctor Faustus “once lost and always lost! I say, sir, my 
ensagements lary too strong a hold upon me I have wilfully despised 
the mercy of the Deity, I becime anozint and atheistical, and relicd 
more upon the devil than upon my Miker, Wherefore it 15 impossible 
for me to return to Elim, or that 1 can cver iccover the grace which I 
held in contempt. 

“ Besides, it would not be just nor honomable to have it said that I 
had forfeited my word and oath, even to the devil, especiflly where it 
had been ratified with my own blood, and while he has performed his 
part of the bond tome I<hill therefore give the devil his due, and 
behave as hand>omcly tow uds hin w I can ‘ When the good monk 
heard these words he giew veiy indignant, and spoke “ Rush on thy 
own perdition, thou cursed child of the devil, since you wil not even 
consent to let us attempt your salvation by force of fast and prayer!” 
After this the monk w uted upon the recto of the university and upon 
the magistiate, to whom he communicated the whole of the Doctor's 
proceedings, and Doctor Daustus, in consequence thereof, was bamphed 
from the city of Crfuith. 


CONCERNING FOUR CONJUFOLS, WHO HAD THF ARI OF BEHFADING FACH OTHER, AND 
RESUMING THFIR YEFADS WHICH DOCTOR 1AUSITUS LIKYWILE LEARNT HOW TO PRAC} 
TISK AT THEIR OWN FXPENSE 


IE next proceeded to the city of Franhfort-upon-the-Maine, where 
his demon Mephistopheles informed him that at a certain hotel 
near Jew’s Street there weie four conjurors, who brought large 

crowds of people to see them hew off each other’s heads, and adjust 
them again as easily as upon a barber’s block. Doctoi Faustus was 
very indignant at hearing this, conceiving himself to be the greatest 
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steiah at the et hie hastened ta the spot in order to ge ee 
pxeritger’s “and livin Giky ste prepdréd to decatsate ont another, w. 

He acted as the to put them into joint again. Beside them was 
placed & vessel containing a liquor which they called the starnen of life, 
and into which the chief conjuror, who performed the operation, threw 
a'plarit called the lily, which directly began to blow. Upon this, he 
seized hold of the second conjyror and smote off lus head, which he 
handed to the surgeon-barber, who, dipping it in the hquor, promptly 
adjusted it to the bust ; when the hly suddenly disappeared. 

In the same manner he operated upon the next, and upon the third, 
both heads being smitten off and again glued on in a very few minutes, 
At length 1t came to the turn of the head conjuror himself, who under- 
went the same operation, at which sight the Doctor, being jealous of 
his great skill, and the contemptuous arrogance which he displayed, 
just as the barber was in the act of fitting on the head, ran to the table 
where the vessel stood, and struck off the head af the lily, before any 
one was aware of what he was about He then broke the knife to 
shivers ; a sight which threw the rest of the sorcerers into the utmost 
consternation, and they had 1n vain recourse to their usual arts for the 
purpose of rejoming the head of their great leader Doctor Faustus 
thus cut him off in the midst of his sins, maliciously consigning him 
to the infernal regions, in order that he might experience the same fate 
as he was himself doomed to—a reward such as the devil bestows upon 
his disciples, 

Yet his brother conjuiors were at a loss to account for the disappear- 
ance of the lily, the Doctor not being visible at the time; so that the 
still continued fumbling with the old sorcerer’s head, which would stic 
oh in no pogition. 
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HOW POCTOR FAUSTUS REJECTS THE ADVICE OF AN OLD MAN WHO SOUGHT TO RECLAIM 
HIM FROM HIS IMPIOUS AND ABANDONED LIFE, AND HOW HE WAS TREATED BY ME~ 
PHISTOPHELES. 

M@itiERE was avery pious neighbour of Doctor Faustus, an old 
iggy man, who, being concerned to see the strange bad company 
~~ Which was always going in and out, one day asked the Doctor 

to take a humble meal with him. 

After this he made him a long and earnest discourse out of Scripture, 
for which he thanked the old man, and took his leave, declaring that 
he had been much edified, and would try as far as possible to profit by 
it, as he began to grow more serious the nearer his earthly term ap- 
ae its expiration. Upon reaching his own house, he reflected 

eply on the advice he had bs heard, fully sensible how fearfully he 
had implicated both soul and body in the snares which had been lard 
for;him, and wholly given himself up to the powers of darkness. Still he 
resolved to follow the old man’s good advice, when, just as he was think. 
ing of prayer, his evil demon appeared, and grasping him by the neck 
as if he would have strangled him, hé inquned who had compelled hum 
to sign ,over, or who had drawn the bond and delivered, it, but 
himself? “Did you not swear,” continued the demon, “ 2, Wanomee 
alike the enemy of God and man? did you not sign the Bond your 
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? and yet are you not now thinking of following the counsels 
that doting ti chan, and to become a good Christian, when it is os 
la Know you not that you are mine, that I may fetch you when- 
soever I will? and I am now come hither to make an end of you, unless 
forthwith you repeat your oath anew, and sign your name with your 
own blood. Unless you moreover swear that you will never permit 
any monk or other Christian to aid and abet you in rebellion against 

our liege master—swear this, or the next moment you shall be torn 
into a thousand pieces.” Doctor Faustus, being greatly terrified, with- 
out more demurring renewed all his promises, and gave a fresh bond 
signed with his blood ; documents which were discovered among the 
Doctor’s other papers in his house after his death. 

After the delivery of these fresh deeds he became the good old man’s 
mortal enemy, and persecuted him in every way he could; but his 
Christianlike deportment and frequent prayer, along with his holy life, 
defied the power of the Evil One to injure him. On the evening, how- 
ever, of the second day, as he was retiring to rest, the old man heard 
strange noises in his house, which seemed to follow him into his cham- 
ber, and continued a long while; and this was Mephistopheles, who 
wanted to frighten him to death. At length the old man, not a whit 
afraid, began to scoff at the wicked demon, and said, “ Oh, what stupid 
music is that you make there, for I think it is like that of a proud angel 
who has been driven out of Paradise!” and with such kind of reproaches 
he succeeded in driving the demon out of his abode. On his return, 
when the Doctor inquired how he had fared with the good old man, 
the disappointed demon was compelled to answer that he could not 
succeed with him, nor inflict even the least wound, because he found 
him armed (he meant with prayer), “ for which reason he only ridiculed 
me, which enraged me exceedingly, in particular as he reStoached me 
with my fall.” And in the same manner the Lord will take care to 
protect all chaste and holy sort of men, who watch and pray, and al- 
ways put their trust in Him. 

— <a 


CONCERNING A NOBLE LORD AND LADY, WHO BY MEANS OF DOCTOR FAUSTUS WERE HAPPILY 
UNITED IN THE BONDS OF WEDLOCK, DURING THE SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF HIS 1N- 
FERNAL BOND. 

AT the city of Wittenburg there resided a certain young student, 
Meats, of a noble and ancient family, the initials of whose name were 





“=e N.N, Now,this young nobleman was deeply in love with a 
beautiful lady, also of high birth, who happened to have a great number 
of other lovers. Among these were many lords of the land, but to 
none of them would that cruel lady grant any return of love; and to 
none did she show herself so extremely averse as to this same young 
lord, who was well acquainted with Doctor Faustus, having frequently 
eaten and drunk at his table. Such, indeed, was the strength of his 
love, and 50 great was his disappointment, that he suddenly grew v 
ill, and pined hiniself away almost to nothing, When Doctor Faustds 
dexceived that this noble young gentleman was so sadly sickened as 26 
he wamble to help himself; he one day asked his demon Mephistopheles 
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whatit-was that could cause it, and what he could be pining’ abd 
The deinon then relaged to him the whole affair, upon be eee Dector 
watit to visit the poor yourig gentleman, and acquainted him with the 
Source of all his suffering, at which the unhappy lover showed great 
‘gurprise. But Doctor Faustus consoled him, and said that he must 
not take it so much to heart, for that he would prove his friend in the 
matter. Moreover, if he would trust in him, that proud lady should fall 
to the share of no one but him, and accept his hand with her own good 
will. And according as the Doctor promised, so it happened; for by 
force of enchantment he softened her heart, and made Mier fall so des- 
perately in love with this young nobleman, that she wished him never 
to be out of her sight, and would pay no attention to anybody else, 
Doctor Faustus informed the young gentleman that he ought to deco- 
rate himself in the best style, and go to an assembly where the lady 
would be present with other young women, all eager to dance, and that 
he would accompany him. At the same time he gave him a ring, which 
he told him he must slip upon her finger as he was dancing with her, 
upon feeling the touch of which she would be sure to love and be con- 
stant to him and no one else; but that he would have no need to make 
any proposal or talk of marriage, as she would be sure to introduce the 
subject herself. Before they set off to the ball he sprinkled a few 
magical drops upon the young man’s features, which improved them 
sat his whole appearance very surprisingly. On their arrival he con- 
trived it exactly as the Doctor had directed him, and upon touching the 
ring as she was dancing with him, the young lady suddenly felt her 
heart transfixed with Cupid’s bolts, and she could not obtain a wink of 
sleep during the whole of that night. Early in the morning she sent a 
message aap i and declared the everlasting love and attachment 
which she felt for him, at the same time offering her hand if he would 
be her husband. He upon this revealed the passionate affection he 
had so long felt for her, and taking her at her word, the marriage was 
shortly afterwards solemnized, to the infinite contentment of both parties. 
The young nobleman showed great respect to the Doctor ever after- 
wards, and bestowed many presents upon him in consequence. 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS EXHIBITED A VARIETY OF HERBS AND FRUITS, ABOUT CHRISTMAS, 
IN HIS GARDEN, DURING THE NINETEENTH YZAR OF HIS BOND OR COMPACT, 
|URING Christmas-time there assembled at the city of Witten- 

burg a number of young women, some of whom were of dis- 
tinguished families, and whose sons, brothers, or nephews were 
students at the university. 

These last being acquainted with Doctor Faustus, in order to enliven 
the visit of their relatives, besought him, one and all, to give him ‘his 
company, which he did. In return he invited several of these you 
noblemen and their female relatives to feast with him at-his house, an 
they accepted his invitation. As they approached his house they were 
surpriséd, to see that, though there was then a heavy snow, the 
court and parden bore not the least traces of the wintry sonst) Tle 
wete quite green and blooming, as if in the midst of summer, ff 
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sides appeared the finest herbs and fruits, and the fresh grass was 
interspersed with a variety of flowers in full blow. There was also a 
beautiful vineyard, abounding with clusters of fine ripe grapes, figs, 
raspberries, and abundance of red Provence roses. They were as sweet 
to the smell as to the eye, and looked so fresh and sparkling with the 
dew, as to raise an exclamation of wonder and delight. They looked, 
indeed, too tempting to be long resisted; but whenever the guests 
ventured to pluck any, that moment, instead of finding a grape or a 
rose between their fingers, they found that they caught hold of their 
neighbour’s nose. This always raised a great laugh at their expense, 
so that it was long before they could resolve to leave the Doctor’s house, 
ante was the entertainments of various kinds which they there met 
with. 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS INCREASED THE NUMBER OF HIS INTRIGUES DURING THE TWENTIETH 
YEAR OF HIS TERM. 


(HEN Doctor taustus now began to reflect that he had already 
reached the twentieth year of his engagement, and that it was 
fast approaching its termination, he sat thinking day by day 

how he could best turn the short time which he had left to the most 

léasant account. With this view, besides his very luxurious mode of 
iving, he summoned seven infernal princesses to attend upon his board 
and couch, each of whom he imagined looked more beautiful than the 
others, and he could hardly express his astonishment on beholding 
them. He likewise traversed a variety of countries with his familiar 
demon, in order to collect specimens of the most lovely women upon 
earth, among the choicest oF whom was one Englishwoman, one Hun- 
garian, two Swabian, one French, and two from Italy, whom he valued 
much more highly than the sultan’s whole collection, which he had 
seen, or than that of any other great amateur of the age. 


HOW DOCTOR FAUSTUS IS PRESENTED WITH A RARE TREASURE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST 
YEAR OF HIS TERM. 
iN order that the devil might omit no earthly means of holding 
Doctor Faustus fast to his word, his demon Mephistopheles 
discovered to him a vault in an old ruined chapel, about half 
a mile from Wittenburg, in which there lay concealed a great treasure. 
Upon delving a little below the surface, Faustus met with an innume- 
rable heap of gold and silver coins, besides a quantity of diamonds and 
other precious stones, the splendour of which shone as sony upon 
the eye as a burning torch. When with some difficulty he collected 
them all together, on again inspecting them, he found only a vast heap 
of charcoal, At this sight he swore in the most indignant terms, and 
uestioning his demon, declared that he was not a man to be thus 
eceived, Mephistopheles, smiling, requested him only to bear them to 
his own house, where he found they resumed all their pristine value and 
splendour. His servant Wagenar proved after his master’s death that 
os 


easure exceeded in value many dozen of guineas. 
11 
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CONCERNING THR LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF DOCTOR FAUSTOS, IN WHICH Ste 
LEAVES HIS SERVANT WAGENAR HIS HEIR, 


JURIN G the period of his four and twenty years’ engagement, 
j 
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the Doctor hired for his page a young student whom he met 

. with at Wittenburg. He had been witness to the whole of his 
master’s proceedings. He was himself an idle varlet, who, instead of 
applying i: his studies, thought only of begging and borrowing; but 
one with whom.no honest people wished to have dealings. 

So this said Wagenar became Dr. Faust’s varlet, and conducted 
himself so much to his liking, that after having been some time in his 
service, he was inclined to adopt him forason. And as the time of 
the Doctor’s contract was fast drawing to a close, he sent for a notary 
and several students of his acquaintance. He then left his house, 
soods, &c., to his servant. Item, a sum of 13,000 guilders at once. 
Also an estate, value 8,000, Item, 9,000 in ready, cash. Item, a large 
golden chain, ornamented with a huge diamond, estimated at 3,000 
crowns. Item, the whole of his gold and silver plate received in legacies 
from different noblemen ; and in particular what he had brought with 
him from the pope’s and the sultan’s courts, estimated at the least at 
40,000 guineas, Item, various movable articles of furniture, &c., which 
however were not found, having been made away with at hotels, and 
other houses, where he had been accustomed to feast the students. 
Other particulars of the contents of this will will be seen in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 
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Mi BOUT three days afterwards Doctor Faustus called his servant 
| Wagenar, to whom he promised that after his decease he should 

have a demon to attend upon him, and that he should like- 
wise be bound to appear in whatever form he might judge best, Where- 
upon his faithtul servant replied, “ My good sir and father, I think I 
should like him to appear in the shape of a monkey, only much larger 
than the common ape.” From this time forth there daily appeared to 
him a demon exactly of this kind, who leaped with incredible celerity 
upon all his errands, besides playing a variety of odd tricks. Doctor 
Faustus said, “As you know, Wagenar, that my demon Mephistopheles 
will no longer be bound to me, this is his successor whom I shall leave 
with you, though he is not to enter your service or perform any menial 
offices until after my death, when you will no longer see Mephistopheles. 
And as you will have to bind yourself to him by regular conveyance, 
as I have done to mine, on this account you shall call him the Averhaan 
(by which name he was accordingly known), I have further to entreat 
that you will not make known any of my secret arts, gifts, or sorceries, 
before I shall have departed this world. Afterwards, however, you 
will be at liberty to collect, arrange, and describe the whole of them, 
in a i. age history, an undertaking in which your demon Averhaan 
will assist you, and in such particulars as shall happen to escape your 
memory, he will take care to recall them to mind, For the world will 
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assuredly require at your hands an account of my actions and adven- 
tures ; 50 look well to it.” 

His faithful Wagenar promised to do so, and to fulhl the least of 
his last instructions , after which, taking him by the hand, he thanked 
him heartily fo. all the benefits which he had confe1ied upon him, and 
more especially for having so kindly provided foi him in his last will 
and testament And in short, he faithfully promised his excellent 
master to follow him ma little while, along with his demon Averhaan. 


HOW DOCTOk FAUSTUS, DRAWING WITHIN ON] MONTH OF HIS DILARTUL EB, BEGINS 10 
LAMENT OVER HIS PIAL OLICAL ENGACLMENTS AND CAN TALE NO REST 
OCTOR Faust’s te1m was now fastei and fiste: drawing towards 

a close, for he had iciched the very Inst month of the four 

and twenty yeais, on the expirition of which he was to deliver 
body and soul into the possession of 5 itan, as it has heretofore been 
stated About this time he bclan to glow much moie uneasy and 
suspicious, almost hke a 10bbei 01 assissin who is fist approaching 
the hour of his execution, and heus his sentence still ringing in his 
eais 1s he hes in prison At Icngth, growing moie ainyous, he began 
to sigh and moan to himself, and would fiequcntly clisp his hands to- 
gether in agony, insomuch thit he seemed to be quite pining away and 
despairing He was rately to be seen, and no longe: summoned his 
familiar demon even to appear, and could no longer beai his company, 
whereas he hid befoie considered him as his trusty servant, whom he 
frequently called into his presence So sorely, indeed, was he dismayed, 
that he no longer sought to 1estrain his direful lamentations and fears, 
hoping that they micht serve as a waining to other wich€d and mus- 
guided men, some of which were found wiitten down after his death, 
as follows “Ach! ach’ ach’ what adesperate hird fate1s mine! Qh, 
revenge, wiath, meicy, grace, whit shall Isay, what shall Ido? To 
what a bitte: destiny am I consigned! Oh, gracious, how fast time 
flies! Yet whit is the use of all my vain lamentations? nothing in all 
the wide woild can help me Oh, lam an unlucky min!” 


HOW TCC TOY JOHANNES PALSTUS FEPTHLR COME Ml OF TRING CLI [tl IN THR ILOWER 
(T HIS TAL A D CONDIMNSS [0 13H 9 Vi TENT ANI LIAI LICAL A KIND OF ObATY 


{H, thou unhippy ] austus! he continurd, “ thou most deceived 

and miserable man! What vstiin je uns fe situ ition, whit 

a sid dilemma thou aitin! O Lord, 1 um gomg, I am going 

soon! and what a sad deith 1 am going to dic, such as no man in the 
world eve: died before! Alas for 1eason, my foolish :eason, my doubts, 
my wilful speculations and wicked fiee will' Ah, blind and heedless 
dolt that I was! I have sold life, body, and soul to cternal dole and 
wretchedness. Ye worldly pleasures, inlo what a pitiable sciape have 
ye brought me! Now the scales are fallen froin my eyes Alas for my 
musguided spit! what have all thy speculations and vast knowledge, 
both of science and the world, brought me to at last? Oh, luchless 
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wretch! Oh, my unsteady temper and wilful moods! Oh, my disap- 
pointed hopes!—but 1 must not venture to think of that. Woe, woe, 
above all other woe! lamentation like no other lamentation! Alas! 
‘alas! and woe! how in the name of all the saints shall I ever get rid of 
this devilish anxiety? where shall I hide myself? how shall I keep out 
of his clutches? Nay, it is foolish to try to fly,—I am already taken !” 
In this manner the luckless Faustus went on complaining both night 
and day, so that it was with great difficulty that he could even speak, 
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HOW THE BASE DEMON REPROACHES THE UNITAPPY FAUSTUS WITH GIBING AND 
MALICIOUS WORDS, t 


IN the midst of this his woeful plight and most tragical lament, 
the demon Mephistopheles once more appeared unto his mas- 
ter Faustus. He advanced towards hin, with a mocking air, 

and spoke in a most contemptuous and ironical tone, as follows : 

“Since you have so well studied the holy Scriptures as to know that 
you ought to have worshipped the Lord alone, to have served Him only, 
and loved Him with all your heart and soul, without turning either to 
the right hand or to the left, and without making to yourself any graven 
images; and since you basely turned faithless to the duties which He 
enjoined, falling away from Him, and hardening yourself in your own 
evil doings, denying Him, and conveying over your own soul and body 
into my charge; you must now, therefore, prepare to fulfil your bond. 
All that you can do, at best, is to cogsole yourself with some such sorry 
song as the following, of which the devil do you good; 

** Fast thou remorse? be still, 

Now thou hast won the wall; 
The fault is all thine own, 
So be thy patience shown. 

You must your smart with grinning bear, 

And to no man speak word of your despair. 
It is too Jate to think of God, 
Who mocks you with His wrath and rod, 
Your Inckless lot was your own doing, 
Vet now you re lost, you will be ruemz$ 
Pray be more pauient and resigned, 
And go to hell with happier mind.’ 

“Therefore, my dear Faustus,” continued Mephistopheles, “it is not 
good to go feasting with great lords, and dabbling in the same dish with 
the devil, for you now sce that they smite you upon the cheek, and it 
would have been far better if you had kept at a more respectable dis- 
tance from them; but your arrogant evil heart carried you away, and 
you ei a just recompense. Yes, you despised the knowledge you ob- 
tained from Scripture, and, summoning the devil to your assistance, 
you thought it all very well during the last twenty-four years. You were 
simple enough to take all for granted that I said, and only smiled when 
the devil winked at you, until by such cajolery he came to hang a bell 
about your neck, as they do round a cat’s. 

“ The truth is, my dear Faustus, there is no trusting to the devil’s 

romises ; moreover, you were bad in grain, and you are no better at 
st than you were at first. You are like the cat too that is fond of 
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tice, and fond of mice it will remain. Moreover, what is it that your 
overweening pride and arrogance have not made you commit? In all 
your travels and transactions you made boast of the devil’s fiiendship, 
and rejoice to think that he will never desert you, though in fact he is 
less powerful thin an abbot or even a monk, as the Lord 1s supreme 
over all, The labourer, you know, 1s worthy of his hire; and as you 
have sowed, so you must reap; therefore be assured that you will meet 
with your reward, Lay this my counsel and instruction to heart, Faustus; 
for it 18 as true as that you are lost, and may sing to that tune as much 
as you please. 

“Yet you ought not so readily have trusted in the devil, as you well 
knew that he was a liar, a deceiver, and a murdcter from the first. You 
should have been a httle more cautious in time, for a gallows’ repent- 
ance is but an unpleasant thing, and you cannot even pray for repent- 
ance before you swing 

“ But he who willlet lodgings to the devil must make his account in 
having a sharper foi his guest; for truly there is required more for the 
dance than a red pair of shoes. Had you kept the laws of Heaven 
before your eyes, and put your talent out to eood interest, you would 
not have needed to dance the soit of minuet which you must now Icarn, 
ind become sport fo: the devil Ie thit will deal, however, with him, 
his needs to drive a hard bat,z.in, and is then even sure to come off 
with the worst You have signed away your soul with your own blood, 
without heed of Heaven or of yourself” 

After the demon Mephistopheles hid long tormented the unhappy 
]octor in this minnet, he as suddenly disippeared, consigning him 
over to his own inexpressible wretchedness, tiouble, and despair, 


NOW HERE FOLIOWS THF Crt FL AND YRICHTIUI FND AND DFPARTURE OF DOCTOR 
PAalsTouS PROV WHICH BVIJ Y CHRISTIAN MAY SHE HIS OWN DANGER, AND DTAKF 
TIMELY WARNING 


| HE whole twenty-four years signed in the bond were now quite 
expired During the last weck of his term, the demon Mephis- 
topheles again made his appearance. In his hand he held the 

fatal deed of conveyance signed in the Doctor’s own blood, and holding 
it up, he said that his mastei the devil would himself come in the course 
of the next day to fetch his dcebtor’s body, and that he must therefore 
hold himself in readiness Joctor {| austus ceased not to whine and 
moan during the whole of the ensuin, night, whereupon his demon 
again came to him and spoke, “ Why, dear I austus, all this complain- 
ing? what avails such pusilanimity * knew you not that your hfe and 
soul were long since forfeited, and that at all events you must die once, 
though you had yet an age to live? Besides, the Turks and Jews, and 
other unchristian kings and heathens, must all die, and be condemned 
everlastingly as well as you Come, take courage. it will perhaps not 
be quite so bad as you imagine; and the devil has promised that you 
shall still keep your life and soul to be held under his lease and sway.” 
With such comfort did his demon Mephistopheles strive to cheer his 
master; but it was false as it was hollow, and quite at variance with 
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the holy Scriptures, And the Doctor saw clearly enough that the only 
manner left of paying off the account against him was with his own 
neck ; for had not his demon declared that the devil himself would 
come to fetch him, even the next night? 

For this reason he resolved to send tidings to those masters, students, 
and other boon companions with whom he had kept company, and en- 
treat that they would be pleased to join him in a pleasure party, as far 
as the village of Himlig, about half a mile from Wittenburg, where he 
proposed that they should sup together. To this invitation they replied 
that they would willingly assemble for that purpose; and accordingly a 
sumptuous feast was ordered to be in readiness, with abundance of 
delicacies and wines. 

When they met, the Doctor seemed to welcome his friends in great 

ood spirits, but his heart was inwardly heavy and sad. He bade them, 
howeder to be seated, and to enjoy themselves thgt evening along with 
him, as well as remain there the whole of that night, as he had some 
important business on which to consult them. They promised, and sat 
down to feast with him; on the conclusion of which, as they were about 
to take a farewell glass, and Doctor Faustus had settled the score, he 
begged the students to ietire into another room with him, as he had 
something rather particular to communicate to them. So he showed 
them into another chamber, and then began to addiess them as follows. 


THE LAST APPEAL OF DOCTOR PAUSTUS TO HIS STUDENTS, 


mY very loving and gracious young lords and masters, hear the 
Bh} c&use for which I have summoned you together; namely, that 
which during many years you are acquainted with, as to what 





ie denon 


‘kind of a man I have been, expert in what kind of arts and sorceries, 


only to be acquired under the tuition of the devil, to which devilish in- 
clination and pursuits 1 have been brought by keeping bad company, 
and all sort of dissipation connected with such society, in which also I 
have acted the chief part. This, my dear young gentlemen, comes of 
walking according to our wicked flesh and blood, our own impious and 
abandoned will, and giving way to those speculating and diabolical 
thoughts, which at length led me to consign myself over to Satan, after 
the expiration of four and twenty years, both with life and soul. 
“Now, the said years are already arrived at an end even this very 
evening, so that my last sands are running quickly out before my eyes, 
when he will come to claim me upon the strength of my bond signed 
with my own blood for life and soul, which I have twice over conveyed 
tohim. Wherefore,my dear masters, I have thus affectionately entreated 
of you to come and be present at my latter end, and to take St. Jan's 
departing glass with me, while at the same time you will please to keep 
secret my departure hence. I would likewise require of you, my gracious 
young masters, to salute on my part my other friends and acquaintance, 
assuring them of my very brotherly regard for them, that they atl so 
too régard my memory kindly, and not reproachfully, soliciting their 
forgiveness in everything where I may have come short or offended 
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them. In regard to my most wonderful adventures and peviormances 
during the space of twenty-four years, such will be found after my ca- 
tastrophe accurately recorded and described in my own house. And 
now let my cruel approaching end serve as a faithful mirror to you, my 
young gentlemen and masters all, that you may keep the commandments 
of the Lord in view, and Jove and pray to Him as becomes you to do; 
to pray, I say, that He will please to protect you from the devil’s wiles 
and guiles, upholding you that none may fall away from Him, as I, poor 
impious damned man, have so sadly done, denying the cross, the sacra- 
ments of our Saviour, and even the Supreme Ruler of the world Him- 
self. Be cautious also how you are led astray by bad company as I 
have been, but go constantly to church, and manfully resist the devil 
with a firm faith in Christ, leading an upright and godly life,to the edi- 
fication of all your neighbours, 

“Finally, it is my earnest prayer that you will all go to bed and try 
to sleep as usual. Moreover, you must not alarm yourselves, whatever 
kind of rout and ae you may happen to hear, as you may rest as- 
sured that you will receive no degree of injury. Do not even attempt 
to rise, for it can do no manner of good; and if you should find my dead 
body in the morning, please to inter it speedily without any ceremony, 
inasmuch as I die a base and unchristian death. Yes, I die like a most 
unchristian wretch, feeling only a sort of sham repentance, and not pos- 
sessing faith half sufficient to inspire me with sincere prayer; besides 
knowing that the devil will have my life, which indeed I would freely 
resign to him if I could by any means contrive to preserve my soul. I 
have only once more to entreat that you will make yourselves easy and 
retire to rest; therefore I wish you a very good night ;—but for me, 
alas! a very bad and frightful one.” ' 

This explanation was made by Doctor Faustus with a free and reso- 
lute air, in order not to alarm or cast down the spirits of his friends, 
who, however, could not sufficiently express their surprise and conster- 
nation at his having carried matters to such a pitch. For they had 
never conceived him capable of such excessive foolhardiness as to ven- 
ture life and soul in pursuit of his vain sorceries and speculations. On 
this account, having a sincere regard for him, they began one and all to 
lament over his hard fate, and they said, “Alas! dear Faustus, into what 
a cursed dilemma you have brought yourself! and all by keeping the 
matter so long secret: why did you not unfold it tous? Ah, we would 
soon have rescued you from all his infernal snares, with the help of 
our learned divines and other doctors; but nowit is all tov late, you are 
too deeply inveigled, both life and soul,” 

Doctor Faustus made answer: “ Reveal the matter, dear friends, I 
dared not, though believe me I was often on the point of doing so, wish- 
ing much to consult you, and to retrace my evil steps and do penance 
for my sins. But I was seduced from one kind of sorcery to another, 
and whenever I made good resolutions to repent, that great Satan forth- 
with made his appearance, as he will again do this very night, and 
threatening me, always said, ‘I will make an end of you, I will tear 
sa piecemeal the moment you talk of turning to Heaven for help.’* 

pon hearing this, the students replied that as there was plainly no 
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other help for him, he ought forthwith to cry out with all his strength 
and heartily to the Lord, and to His dearly-beloved Son Jesus sae 
praying for the remission of his sins, in which good office they woul 
gladly join him, and cry, “Alas, alas! be merciful unto me, poor sinner! 
and bring me not unto. judgment, for too well I know that I cannot 
stand before it. What though the devil may come and claim this my 
mortal mae it is only Thou who canst defend and protect the im- 
mortal soul.” 

Doctor Faustus admitted the wisdom of this measure, and that he 
ought not for an instant to cease to pray; but at the same time he 
could not go through with it, as it happened also to Cain, who said 
that his sins were too great to be forgiven ;°-and, the Doctor could not 
help exclaiming within himself, that he was bound by his own bonds, 
and had carried matters too far to retreat. 

So the students were at length compelled to take leave of the unhappy 
Master Faustus, which they did with many tear, all retiring to the 
same chamber, and leaving the Doctor by himself. They retired to bed 
as they had been directed ; but not one of them could close his eyes, 
for they lay waiting fearfully anxious for the catastrophe. 

This happened between twelve and one o’clock the same night. 
First there was heard a high wind, which blew round all quarters of the 
house, as if it would have cartied it from its foundations, at which the 
students leaped out of bed in great alarm. But they ventured not out 
of the chamber, striving to encourage each other ; but the terrified host 
himself actually leaped out of his own house into one next adjoining. 
The students’ chamber was next to that of Faustus, and they could 
plainly hear a grievous piping, hissing, and whining, just as if the house 
were full ofenakes and other poisonous reptiles. Next they heard the 
Doctor’s room door give way, upon which repeated cries of “ Help, 
help!” were uttered in a half-drowned voice, which grew fainter and 
fainter. Soon, however, all was still and silent as before. When at 
length it became broad day, the students, who had never closed their 
eyes during the whole of that fearful night, went in a body to the 
Doctor’s chamber. But there he was no longer to be seen, though they 
found different parts of it sprinkled with his blood, and traces of his 
brains were also seen upon the walls, as if, after wringing his neck 
round, the devil had dashed his head from one side of the room to the 
other. His eyes too appeared to have started from their sockets, and 
a solitary tooth was found lying here and there, which furnished a cruel 
spectacle indeed. Seeing all these symbols of his fate, the students 
began to weep and lament him afresh, and nothing was heard for some 
time but their mingled moans and sighs. 

At length, after a long and weary search, they found his corpse lying at 
a distance from the house, sadly mutilated and disfigured, in particular 
about the face. The foresaid students and masters who had been pre- 
sent at his departure, after interring his body in the same village, again 
returned with heavy hearts to Wittenburg. First they went to Doctor 
Faust’s house, where they found his servant Wagenar, who was greatly 
grieved and anxious also about his master’s death. There too they dis- 
covered this his own history drawn up and described, in the third per- 
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son, by the Doctor’s own hand, as already stated, with the exception of 
the account of his final departure and end, which was added by the 
said masters and students, though the whole work was arranged and 
remodelled by his servant Wagenar, so as to form anew book. On the 
same date likewise the figure of the enchanted Helena, whose beauty 
the Doctor had conjured up from the shades to give zest to his earthly 
pleasures, again vanished from the earth. And long afterwards the 
strange noises and disturbances which were heard at all hours in 
the house where he had lived, prevented any one from residing in it, 
Moreover Doctor Faustus himself appeared to his faithful Wagenar in 
the night, and then gommunicated a number of secret and abstruse 
matters, and he was seen out of the windows often reading ‘to a late 
hour. 

In this manner here ends the history of the famous Doctor Faust’s 
sorceries, from whicla each and every good Christian my reap instruc- 
tion, and more especially such as may happen to be of a like bold and 
arrogant mood. From him let them take example, and learn to fear the 
Lord their Maker ; to avoid all inanner of sorcery and conjurations, also 
speculating too deeply in matters whcre the devil is always eager to 
take advantage of the weakness and short-sightedness of man,—in fine, 
to avoid having any hand in his works, which the Lord’s commandment 
has strictly forbidden ; never to invite or entertain him as a guest, and 
give ear to his false flatteries, as Doctor Faustus unhappily did. Hold- 
ing up his sad fate as in a mirror, let every Christian, instead of slipping 
his neck into the noose as he did, and thus consigning over his own soul 
to the false Tempter, keep his eye steadily fixed upon heaven, and 
honour, love, and worship its supreme Ruler with all his mand, with all 
his heart, and with all his soul. 

On the other hand, he shall as earnestly forsake and eschew all the 
evil works and influence of the devil, so that through the Redeemer he 
may obtain his own eternal salvation, to be secured only through His 
suffrage and death. Such a portion 1 wish may be the reward of every 
Christian from the very bottom of my heart.—Amen, 


POPULAR TRADITIONS 


COLLECTED AND NARRATED BY 
OTMAR* 


HMONG those modern German writers, so justly eulogized by 
Madame de Staélt for their anxiety in investigating and pre- 
serving the literary reliques of their country, we shall first 

touch upon the labours of the above author. These, it would appear, 
were some of the earliest instituted during the last century, which 
afforded an example for researches of a similar kind. They were 
speedily followed by other efforts of congenial spirits, whose veneration 
for their national literature and antiquities has Sendered their names 
SO bgt at the present period; by those of Gottschalck, of Busching, 
and of the Brothers Grimm. 

In the collections of the latter authors, frequent reference occurs to 
the stories contained in the work of Otmar, who, as a foremost gleaner 
in this wide and fertile ficld, has enriched his pages with some of the 
boldest and most characteristic features of the ‘“ Olden Times.” Several 
of them, indeed, have been borrowed and imitated by succeeding 
writers (few equalled or improved), in their different collections, and 
present us with subjects of a very striking and diversified class—con- 
vivial, chivalric, terrific, and amusing. Specimens of all these are to 
be met with in the following selections, In truth, no collection of popular 
stories beffer deserves to form the groundwork of a succession of na~- 
tional traditions and tales, such as is here proposed, embracing as it 
does a space of four centuries (from 31200 to 1600), and for the most 
part boasting the merit of oral and local communication, received upon 
and referred to the peculiar traditionary site, by the relater’s own in- 
dustry and perseverance. 

“The popular stories here offered to my countrymen,” observes the 
collector, “are not the effusions of fancy, not mere historic remnants 
of the manners of the Middle Ages adapted to garnish a modern ro- 
mance, often founded only upon some current tradition of little worth, 
They. are real tales of the people, collected among them with much 
care, as they were fast dropping into oblivion, and are here narrated in 
the most simple and faithful language.”—Pre/ace, p. iv. 

“Simple and unimportant as the subject may at first appear, it will 
be found upon a nearer view well worth the attention of philosophical 
and historical inquirers. All genuine popular tales, arranged with local 
and national reference, cannot fail to throw light upon contemporary 
events in history, upon the progressive cultivation of society, and upon 
the prevailing modes of thinking in every age. Though not consisting 
of a recital of bare facts, they are, in most instances, founded upon fact, 

* Falksagen, Nacherzhihlt Von Otmar, with Plates. Bremen, 1800. Hig real name was 


Nachtigal. 
t See her Germany,” Vol. II, chap, Novels,” 
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and in so far connected with history, which occasionally indeed borrows 
from, and as often reflects light upon, these familiar annals—these more 
ae and interesting casualties of human life. Their poetical origin, 
requently a corruption of the old ballad, does not impugn their vera- 
city, inasmuch as the earliest history and the laws of nations them- 
selves are known to have been first recorded in poetry. Hence hervic 
oems, the earliest annals of a country’s glory, will be found the most 
requent store-house of the national tale and the ballad ; the Iliad, the 
Edda, and the Niebelungen having equally given birth to prose fiction 
founded upon facts borrowed from poetry, and infinitely diversified. 

“The popular tale may, therefore, be most aptly illustrated by terming 
it the memory of some event preserved in its contemporary character 
and ideas, though divested of its native poetical ornaments. In this 
form, its earliest origin and ramifications in different countries, growing 
gradually more obscure, it again furnishes materials for the poct or the 
historian, as apes. sufficiently evident from Greek and Roman history, 
no less from their mythological outset, than from scenes and events 
recorded by their subsequent historians, by Thucydides and by Livy. 

“Tt is thus that popular tradition, connected with all that is most 
interesting in human history and human action, upon a national scale, 
a mirror reflecting the people’s past worth and wisdom, invariably pos- 
sesses so deep a hold upon its affections, and offers so many instructive 
hints to the man of the world, to the statesman, the citizen, and the 
peasant. 

“The voice of the people is heard in decp and earnest discourse ; 
its peculiar features and disposition are strongly marked: here it is 
dissolved in unaffected tenderness, there it rises into ferocity. or borders 
upon despair. Sometimes it accosts us in joyous and playt@l tones, at 
others it is as bitter and satirical ; now it bursts lke a torrent against 
its feudal oppressors, and again subsides into servility, wretchedness, 
and craft. Often it groans under the united weight of superstition and 
of chains; again looks out on nature with a more clear and cheerful 
eye, presenting us with congenial pictures of rural festivity and repose. 

“ Signs of approaching changes, no less in manners than in states, 
may likewise be traced, floating down this popular current of opinions, 
fertilizing the seeds scattered by a past generation, and marking by its 
ebbs and flows the state of the political atmosphere, and the distant 
gathering of the storm. 

“National traditions further serve to throw light upon ancient and 
modern mythology, and in many instances they are known to preserve 
traces of their fabulous descent, as will clearly appear in some of the 
following selections. It is the same with those of all nations, whether 
of eastern or western origin, Greek, Scythian, or Kamtschatkan. And 
hence among every people just emerged out of a state of barbarism, the 
same causes lead to the production of similar compositions, and a chain 
of connection is thus established between the fables of different nations, 
only varied by clime and custom, sufficient to prove not merely a degree 
of harmony, but secret interchanges and communications. 

“And though it be impossible to trace their course, it is certain that 
a variety of popular sayings and traditions early spread over different 
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countries, where they became naturalized, and have been considered 
4s national for centuries. Others, which are purely so, have, on the 
other hand, been confined to a narrower sphere, and are generally of 
an inferior character, failing as it were in the strength of pinion to soar 
beyond their native boundaries, boasting less of that mercurial spirit 
which gives wings tomore golden thoughts. The choicest productions, 
indeed, may thus be said to become the property of various nations ; 
they travel far, everywhere claim a home, and seem to lose their origin 
in the mists of antiquity. 

“ Not so, however, with the more local spiritual world of water-fairies, 
of dwarfs, of wild hunters, and of were-wolves,* with a long appalling 
list of robber knights, who cast more gigantic shadows as their sun went 
down; all of whom, as if spellbound, continue to haunt the native spots 
and solitary places assigned to them by immemorial tradition. Obe- 
dient to the same superstitions that cmbodied and commemorated them, 
they seem to refuse, with a sort of national partiality, to wander far from 
their appointed walks, to ‘pass the nocturnal pale,’ or to become do- 
mesticated in foreign regions.”-—-Prcface, pp. X., Xi. 

These, though not abstractedly the most excellent, are some of the 
most favourite and valuable traditions belonging to Germany. They 
do not indeed, like others, tend to illustrate the history and migrations 
of different people, they disturb not the caverned slumbeis of the great 
Barbarossa, nor consecrate Charlemagne’s holy crusades against the 
Saxons. They are the peculiar heritage of certain districts ; they ex- 
hibit many beneficent and even humorous traits; their agency is for 
good as well as for evil; and m so far they differ from the sterner cha- 
racter of the old northein legends, and from other branches of the 
Scandinawan, Danish, Scotch, and Itish, all of whose invisible agents 
are gifted with little benevolence and Icss mirth. Z/ezy appearance 
almost invariably announces fatal events ; they have all a funereal as- 
pect; they come to alarm and prepaie us; and they are all seen by a 
species of second sight that bodes nobody any good. They are not 
half allied to us like the German dwarfs and fairies, or the still more 
sociable house-goblins ; they are not even like Shakespeare’s and Mil- 
ton’s more fanciful world of spirits: but dim disembodied essences 
whose proportions we cannot measure; real ghosts, demons, giants, 
sorcerers, and ugly Scotch dwarfs, who surprise us among hills of mist, 
or beside the solitary tarn where the water-spirit crouches in wait for 
her prey. 

“Thus,” as it is justly observed by the writer before us, “popular 
traditions take their colour from the aspect and character of the country. 
Amidst deep dark woods, impervious to the sun’s rays, upon solitary 
heaths, and wild waste marshes, whose floating mists darken the face 
of the sky and cast a gloom over the eye and over the soul, must we 
not expect to find the pictures there delineated alike stern and mourn- 
ful? So the secret caverns, the dizzy precipices, and the frowning ruins 
of the robber castles fill the minds of the neighbouring people with 

* A peculiar but well-known species of wolf in Germany a elsewhere), which assumes 


the human shape in order to gain access to and prey upon the fold. Verdi gratia—the modern 
priesthood of France and Spain.—Ep. 
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wonder and with awe. For here were the dread mysterious oracles 
heard of old, at whose voice a temple of human bones rose, for a sacri- 
fice, into the air, and priests hastened to immolate thousands of their 
brethren, as their gods thirsted afresh for their victims’ blood. 

* What must be the character of a people’s traditions, whose earliest 
festivals consisted in violence and bloodshed ; whose succeeding cen- 
turies passed in a series of mutual wrongs and oppressions, continued 
down to a period when their children, yet alive, recollect the accounts 
given by their grandsires, of fierce wolves and bears entering the houses 
and tearing the mother, or the babe from the mother’s arms; or of the 
descent of the robbers from their mountain castle? 

“What a contrast here offers itself tothe rich sunny sky, well-peopled 
cities, and fertile fields,’streams and groves and gardens, fit residence 
for the gods! Here a joyful feeling communicates itself, as if for 
breathing, through the heavens, air, and earth. And must not sueh a 
clime give birth to piqgures of human nature, of natural agencies and 
natural scenery, of like fervid and animated colours? Will not glad- 
ness and happy fancies and good humour mingle largely with the 
See traditions of such a country, and are not such the fictions of 

taly? 

“Yet this their natural aspect is modified by a variety of circum- 
stances ; the improvement or the decline of society, different govern- 
ment, wars and commerce, gradually forming a new people, and array- 
ing their ancient traditions in a new dress. At one period those of 
Italy bore a more striking resemblance to what the fictions of northern 
nations now are; they were fierce and wild and gloomy as the human 
beings, the woods, and mountains of the country that gave them a 
‘local habitation and a name.’ Hence the popular traditigns of the 
Minotaur, the fawns, the heaven-scaling giants, and of passionate ra- 
pacious gods, who seduced women, ravayed countries, and called for 
human sacrifices at the hands of Pelops and of Gidipus. Such too is 
the origin of dread Medea, of Circe and of Titan, no less than of the 
giant and robber-queller, Hercules, the Furies and the Harpies, the 
robber-scaring Pan, with the whole mythological race of thieves, of 
godlike men, and of human deities.”—Prc/ace, pp. xxi., xxil. 

And nowhere is this variation in the tone and colouring of ancient 
traditions more observable than in Germany. Many have assumed a 
more mild and cheerful character with the progressive cultivation of 
the people, affording a richer variety in every branch for specimens of 
their traditionary narratives. Such as we have here offered from the 
collection before us will be found, we trust, both of an amusing and 
diversified character, and divested of some of the more heavy and vo- 
luminous commentaries and dissertations of purely national application, 
with which, like most others of the kind, the original work dat least to 
the eye of an English novel-reader) is sadly overladen. 

As the first of a series, holding forth an example to succeeding col- 
lectors, most of whom have drawn largely from its stores, we have here 
€ntered more at length into the subject than we propose to do in sub- 
sequent specimens ; in which, however, we shall always faithfully ad- 
here to the views and illustrations afforded by the respective collectors, 
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THE TIORSESHOE ON THE CHURCH DOOR. 
(A Moral Tradition.) 


JOUNT ERNEST of Klettenberg* onee rode at speed upon a 
fine Sunday morning, not to church, but to mect a large con- 
vivial party assembled at Elrick. A pumber of knights had 

been invited, for it was a hard drinking match, and a golden chain was 
the prize for hiin who could stand up last, to decorate himself with its 
honours. Many hours did these wine-proof knights remain unvan- 
quished, until victory finally began to show ittelf less doubtiul, and 
first one and then another champion fell under the irresistible 
strength of the mighty goblets, amidst the triumphant laugh of stouter 
revellers, and were borne fiom the scene of action, At length there 
were only four champions Ieft to contend with each other, all noble ; 
and nobly did they maintain their giound. Three of them, however, 
were obliged to support themselves against the wainscot, and congratu- 
lated themselves that they wee still able to guide the cup to their 
trembling lips. But Ernest of Klettenberg stood bolt upright upon 
his feet, and victoriously snatching the gold chain which lay upon the 
table, he shook it high in air, and hung it round his neck. 

In order to exhibit himself as sole victor over all his competitors, he 
walked agshe could out of the room, and ordered his horse to be saddled. 
Four grooms succeeded in placing him on the saddle, to ride through 
the crowd of eager spectators, still gatheiins more and more numcrous 
about him, and procced towards his own domain of Klettenberg. 

As he rode apace through the suburbs, he heard the good priests 
ringing for vespers, and as he got nearer, they were singing hymns to 
the holy Virgin. It was in the church of St. Nicholas, and in his con- 
fusion the good knight rode through the gates, and away through the 
open church doors, till he arrived opposite the altar, before the whole 

* Most probably the same noble Lmight whose monument is shown in the monastery church 
at Walkenreid. It 1s placed in a kneeling position, in the act of prayer, doubtless as an eapt- 
ation for errors and offences simlar to that recorded against him in the above tradition, though 
not in the tenour of the following one ‘‘ At the close of the wars with the tenants, during 
which the monastery of Walkenreid, among many others, was destroyed, the knight ordered 
all the rebels in his district who could be taken to be brought to the large pond near sclne- 
dungen, in order to receive judement Most of their judges were of opinion that they ought 
to be immediately executed, with the eaception of Counsellor Wiegmanshausen, who declared 
in fayou of a penalty in money, which the count .dopted, and by which he replenished bis 
eahausted finances. He thus secured the double obj ct of saving his tenants’ lives and 
reteiving three gold pieces a head from every peasant ” ; 

t As an apt illustiation of this drinking party, I may here cite a passage from Becker's 
“Wistory of the Grand Master in Prussia, 1798.” In the year 1351 the Grand Master 
Winrich of Knipiode celebrated his instalment. ‘Io this festival each guest was expected to 
bring a silver basin with eight flasks, each of which he was bound to enpty ata singlt draught. 
Lhe stout teper, Guy of Bassenheim, emptied the spacious basin, three umes full, at a draught, 
and was immediately nominated by the graud master one of the castle cmeftains for his 
prowess, 
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congregation, The hymn of devotion suddenly ceased, and was con- 
verted into a cry of terror and surprise. But on rode Count Ernest, 
as if nothing unusual had occurred ; though his ciime was not long 
suffered to #0 unpunished, For spurring onwards up the steps of the 
altar, behold a miracle !—the horse’s four shoes fell from his feet, and 
down he sank, deeper and deeper, with his sacrilegious nder—doubt- 
less into the infernal gulf. 

As an eternal warning and memotial of this event, the four horse- 
shoes were nailed fast to the church doois, where they long remained, 
and were admired for ages, no less on account of their immense size 
than for the dreadful tradition connected with them.* 


JACOB NIMMERNUCHTERN, OR JACOB OF THE BOWL. 


JACOB, in spitg of his name, was once a tight and tidy thuving 
rustic, who flourished in a small hamlet of Thwingen, pos- 
sessed of an inheritance that hid gone down from father to son 

through a long line of ancient villagers. Stout and well-built as a castle 
wall, of irreproachable 1eputation, quiet, husbandly, and laborious, he 
was loved and respected by all his neighbours, until a fearful reverse 
came across him, and no robber knight was ever so dreaded as he. By 
the oppression of the young Lord Guy, asecond Nebuchadnezzar in 
his way, he was diiven from house and ficld, and, fiom a fitendly, open- 
hearted landsman, became a wild, drinking, sweating, and tearing 
tyke; finally a fierce avenger of his wrongs, who steeped his hands in 
blood. His adventures will afford all 1anks of people an instructive 
lesson. > 

One day as the industrious Jacob was yoking his corn-waggon for the 
last time to go to ficld, he heard his great house-dog Packan (Hold- 
fast), a very trusty and serviceable hound, barking violently in the road. 
He hastened out, with a cudgel in his hand, and saw his noble dog 
sinking undei the guipe of two otheis a. large as himself, until Jacob 
smiting them hard with his stati, his own dog fought himself loose, and 
even boldly pursued his cnemics, But in the sume instant appeared 
the young Loid Guy, with a whole pack of hounds and a number of 
followers, all swarming 10und him, just as his cruel neighbour Maria 
shouted to Jacob to take care, and then informing his lord that he was 
pursuing the dogs, bestowed her malediction upon the whole race of 
boors, The inoffensive Jacob was surrounded, and cruelly beaten for 
having driven off the hounds. Aftcr this he was diagged half dead to 
the castle of the savage man, who inflicted the pretended punishment 
with his own hands. The castle. was situated in the woods, about a 
mile from the village, belonging also to this hunting lord. 

It was in the time of the club laws, when the too powerful knights, 
taking advantage of the impotence of their princes, acknowledged no 
laws, loudly proclaiming their rights but never their duties, while the 

* In the foregoing story the Englsh ieal r cannot fail to be strongly reminded of the cele- 
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tradition, with the difiurence, in this ustance, that the prize contended for 1s a guld chain, Ep 
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oppressed tenant obtained no kind of right, which was thus monopo- 
lized by the landlord. As bondsman and a responsible character, the 
latter was courted and respected by the real possessors of the soil, and 
could do anything with the poor rustics at pleasure. Accordingly Jacob’s 
case was heard,and commiserated by none; none undertook his defence; 
and five months he continued to languish in prison,a prey to cold, hunger, 
and vermin. His dungeon was called the hound-lock, though thus ap- 
propriated to human wretchedness ; a piece of mouldy bread was the 
highest happiness it afforded. 

Yet worse than all this were the insults of the knaves, who caught the 
contagious example set them by thcir master. To these were added the 
bitter and heartless jibes and mockery of the knight’s only daughter, 
the vain and haughty Catherine. She was thus the favourite of her 
father, rode with him every day to the chase; and whenever she came 
opposite to Jacob’s dungeon, which had a small grated window in the 
iron door to admit air and food, she encouraged one of the fiercest 
hounds to run at the prisoner, as he stood at the door, inquiring with an 
insulting laugh, seconded by Lord Guy himself, “If the hound wished 
to drive the hounds away?” alluding doubtless to Jacob’s pursuit of the 
lord’s two hounds with his dog, at the time he was secured. Often too 
she would ask him how he would like to have such a lady for his wife, 
or for his son’s, as they seemed to think the poor Maria hardly good 
enough ; besides many other sarcasms equally unbecoming her sex and 

outh. 

‘ Jacob bit his lips and said nothing, only once when she threatened 
to have him cast down the precipice round the castic, in oider not to 
deprive the hounds of their bread, he felt a sudden transport of indig- 
nant revemze, and vowed to break his prison-house, feeble, naked, and 
worn down as he was. Ona stormy night towards the end of winter, 
he first began to make an attempt upon the old and in-some part dilapi- 
dated walls, which by repeated and incessant exertion at length gave 
way. Hecrept through the opening on his hands and knees, with much 
difficulty cleared the castle ditch, which was covered with ice, and at 
length found himself free. 

But whither to turn his steps? There was no magistrate to whom he 
could apply for refuge from the oppressor, who would redress his wrongs; 
there was no justice for such as he. His only chance of escaping froin 
the vengeance of Lord Guy and his haughty daughter lay in speedy 
flight, far from his parternal village; for he fancied he saw streaks of 
light, and heard shouts and the baying of hounds in pursuit of him. 
Years must pass over his head ere he ventured to indulge the thought 
of returning to his home, when the vengeance of the savage lord should 
be laid asleep, or he himself laid asleep with his fathers. 

He could not, however, resist his desire to behold for the last time 
his once-loved home, his wife, and his two sons, both stout young men, 
of whom he had not hearda word during his long captivity. He should 
weep and rejoice with them over his wrongs and over his escape; he 
should warm his stiffened limbs ina human dwelling; clothe himself in 
Sia garments ; and then, armed with a single bear-spear, fly to the 

orest, 
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Guided only by the light of the moon, he speedily reached the village, 
and. in afew minutes stood with beating heart before his own fields, but 
heard neither the baying of his faithful hound in reply to his calls, nor 
the sound of a human voice. He cleared the hedge in an agony of im- 
patience, ran forward, found his house door open, but neither wife, nor 
sons, nor any living thing to welcome him. All was empty and deserted; 
chair, bed, and table, there were none; only the bare cold walls falling 
to pieces. Jacob shuddered, struck his forehead, and then threw him- 
self upon the ground, where he lay buried in thoughts of agony and 
revenge for some hours. At length the bitter cold and gleams of coming 
day aroused him. He shook himself, doubting whether he still existed. 
He felt all round the walls, as if to ascertain that it was really his own 
dwelling. Almost frozen to death, he had nearly fallen as he again 
attempted to walk, With tottering steps he passed his deserted door, 
his garden, his little field, away into the open waste of the wide world 
before him. . 

Now he heard the well-known voice of the village watchman crying 
“one,” and the first beam of hope lighted up his countenance. He 
heard the baying of dogs, and soon he distinguished that of his own 
faithful Holdfast. Jacob wistled, and soon the dog came bounding to 
his side, whining with delight at this sudden appearance of his master. 
Jacob caressed his old half-starved companion, and hastened with 
bolder step to gain the mountain ; for he was no longer quite alone,— 
his faithful dog would not desert him. 

Before sunrise he already found himself in a wild secluded spot, 
where he discovered a still more secret and secluded cavern, at the foot 
of Rothenburg, upon the Kyffhausen Hills, already familiar to him, 
before his captivity, even from his boyish years, for their hicing-places. 
It was now day, and Jacob stretched his weary limbs to warm them in 
the sun, and for the first time during seven months beheld the trees 
and fields under the refreshing light of heaven. 

Soon the pangs of hunger assailed him, and his poor dog looked up 
in his face wistfully. By chance he cast his eye upon an old mendicant, 
winding his way down the hill-side into the road, apparently with a 
well-filled wallet. Jacob had never solicited bread in his life, though 
he had often distributed it to others ; but now he hastened with his dog 
down the mountain. He found the old beggar-man lying down on the 
road-side, hailed him, and entreated he might have a piece of bread, 
for his dog and for himself. The beggar turned his head round at his 
voice, and in his features Jacob recognized, with more than a father’s 
delight, his eldest son, near five and twenty years of age. Both gave 
a shout of triumph at the same moment: they had met in spite of the 
malice and oppression of their enemy. 

Jacob first gave his dog to eat, then devoured a few mouthfuls in si- 
lence ; drank sparingly from the proffered flask ; and beckoned his son, 
without speaking, to accompany him back to his cave, Yet he greedily 
listened to everything his son said, and on reaching the spot learned 
the full extent of his misfortunes. 

Only a few hours after Jacob’s capture, Lord Guy’s overseers entered 
is house, and drove out his wife and sons, scarcely permitting them te 
12 
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take with them enough to shield them from the weather. An envious 
neighbour possessed himself of his little ground, one who had formerly 
been his lordship’s groom, and was engaged to marry one of the village 
girls named Maria. But Lord Guy, out of his mere tyrannical pleasur 
resolved that Jacob’s son, who was attached to one of the loveliest an 
wnost virtuous maidens in the village, should wed the girl he did not like 
Jacob's avowed enemy, by whose family she supposed herself slighted. 
And on Jacob’s capture she was permitted to seize his corn and goods, 
as a penalty for the lord’s hounds that had been bitten by Holdfast. 
On the following day, as the proud lord’s daughter Catherine rode 
through the hamlet, she took a fiendish pleasure in permitting her 
minions every license and ill usage towards Jacob’s wife and his son’s 
intended bride. ‘“ Both fell victims,” continued Jacob’s son, biting his 
lips till the blood sprang, “to our fierce malignant destroyers; my 
mother died three days after you cisappeared, and my—my—” he could 
not pronounce her name, he drew his hand over kis eyes, he gasped for 
breath ; “she too followed her within two months afterwards to the 
grave. My brother Kurt has enlisted in a troop of lancers; but my 
enemies were nearer at hand, and I turned beggar.” 

Jacob started and groaned as his son brought this sad story to an 
end; he threw himself on the cround, gnashed his teeth, but spoke not. 
Again he rose and gazed wildly round, cursed Lord Guy and all his 
race in his secret heart, but could not speak. 

Absorbed in thought, he at first determined to take his own life, 
which the next moment became dear to him in hope of revenge. Days 
were spent thus, for his despair was yet too strong to permit him to de- 
cide upon any prudent plan, though he swore that his revenge should 
be dreadful, 

In the meantime Friede was employed in begging ; and one day he 
returned with an account that Lord Guy and his followers were all up 
in chase of them; that their cave was no longer safe, for that their 
enemy had sworn to beat up all Rothenburg and the Kyffhausen Hills 
on the following morning. This roused Jacob; and ere nightfall he 
was on his way with his son and dog towards the still darker and deeper 
fastnesses of the Hartz, near Stoltberg ; and thence in a few days he 
pushed forward into the thick and then impenetrable mass of woods by 
Lora. Here, after long wanderings, he fixed upon a safe abode, which 
might defy whole years of painful pursuit and researches on the part of 
their enemy. 

Between the mountain heights of Lora and the solitary hamlets of 
Willferoda and Lollst4dt there lies, surrounded by dark thickets and 
overgrown with thorns, a deep rocky glen, on either side of which there 
open frightful precipices, where none but the experienced guide dare 
venture to pass over the narrow ledge which separates them. At the 
other end of the fell he found a steep cliff, upon reaching the summit 
of which with difficulty, there appeared two spacious cavities, through 
which was a passage of some feet wide, communicating with another 
line of rocks below. The remote part of this secret defile opened upon 
a wide chasm thick grown with bushes, on one side of which was the 
entrance to a smaller cavity leading to another larger cave. These last 
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were then unknown, even to the oldest inhabitants of the district of 
Lora; and the foot of man has since rarely ventured to enter their 
defiles, though the mountain 1s now less wild and woody, and the paths 
more apparent than of old. 

Here Jacob resolved to take up his abode; hither his son Friede 
brought their daily provisions, tools of various hinds, and new clothing. 
His father in the meantime broke in Holdiast to his new destination, 
cleared a footpath along the ridges of the cliff, and dreamed of revenge 
Curses on the tyrant Guy were his wakening thought, curses on all 
these castle rulers, who trample then tenants under the corn they grow, 
were his sole evening prayer He was long at a loss how to frame his 
scheme of vengeance, yet he peiscvered, and cast about on all sides 
for further assistance to promote it If he slackened, an inward voice 
seemed to rouse him afresh, in the name of all the wiongs perpetrated 
upon his wife and children, and he often added fuel to his fire by 
drinking His son was eve: welcomed when he returned with the 
strongest liquors, and he entreated him to bring more to hoard up 
against thei future wants, And Frniede continued to beg fiom house 
to house, often obtaiming wine or brandy fiom the more charitable, on 
the plea of providing medicine foi a sick fithe:, who was sinking fast 
unde: a lingering disoide: in a wietcliecdl hovel in the woods, but as 
Fitede so frequently preferred the same prayer in behilf of strong 
liquors foi his aged father, the neizhbouimg people at length christened 
the invisible old begga: by the name of Nimmernuchtern, Old Swill- 
bowl. 

When Jacob found that he had now obtained provision sufficient for 
some months, he sent his son forth 1gain with a command that he should 
not return without his brotha: Kurt, from whom he eapected #dditional 
support and courage in his plans, and he remained with his hound 
Holdfast alone , for he had concludcd to become a robbei in o1de: to 
secure vengeance, as he found he could never biing down his pioud 
spirit to beg his bread 

Better to accustom his powers to such a task, he began, with the help 
of his bear-spear and his trusty hound, to support Inmself solely on the 
flesh of wild animals ‘To ease his umpatience for entering on his great 
work of vengeance, he fell upon the flocks and herds of the nearest 
castles and cloisters, insomuch that he shortly became, with the help of 
Holdfast, the pest and terror of the country round, for the dog soon 
took a delight in hunting the flocks himself, ficquently bringing numbers 
of ee so near the robber’s quarters that he could easily destroy them 
at night. 

In order to lighten his labours and remove all chances of detection, 
he wrapped himself in a black frock and conducted his depredations at 
midnight, and for emergencies, in which it was necessary to inspire 
dread, he prepared a large mantle of cow-hide, upon which he fixed a 
ram’s head, the horns of which served for a mask to disguise his teal 
features, In the jaws he placed a hight obtained from old dead wood, 
which he knew how to make more vivid or to extinguish as he pleased. 
As he proceeded equipped in this manner, with his great blick hound 
before him, that never gave mouth, but rushed silent as death upon its 
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rey, it was no wonder that he should be mistaken by the trembling 
finds and villagers, in his black apparel, for the great adversary of light. 
All flew before him, and he never once had occasion to apply for assist- 
ance to his sheep’s head with a hery mouth 

When the people found, however, thit the black demon did not 
actually devour them, they grew a little bolder One or two even spoke 
to him at a distance, and declared that thou,zh he must doubtless be a 
devil, yet he was a very good-natured one of the kind One dark night 
Jacob overtook a shepherd in the woods, diiving a dozen fat wethers 
before him In a voice of thunde: he called out, “ Where are you going 
with them?” “To the Abbot of LJend, i1cphed the trembling hind. 
At this Jacob blew fire out of his mouth, ind sud, “ But I 1m the devil 
himself, and both abbot and sheep arc ininc!” = The shepherd crossed 
himself and prayed Then Jacob iddcd, “Oh, you siy your beads, so 
I cannot touch you, but get long ind tell the abbot that his brother 
Satan has taken the sheep” At this propo u the ugh the poor fellow’s 
hair stood on end, he demuried v little “ Ah, my good devil, be merci- 
ful, and give me Xt levst 1 tichet to show my m iste and the good abbot, 
ot they will never believ. me!” 

“T say, tell the abbot,” 1ephed the devil, “thit he shall see me at his 
chambei window exactly at twelve oclock to nizht, and present him 
with a fine ptece of 10%1st beef in 1etuin” So the hind wy fin to give 
his charge into the cue of Holdfist, who drove them in the direction 
of the robbe1’s cave, while the ttembling shcpherd proceeded to inform 
the abbot and his flock of the nuisfortune that hid overtaken his own, 
not omitting to deliver the devil’s messize that he would pay hima 
visit that night The poo: monks were immediately roused from their 
beds, andeall the monastery summoned to the rbbot’s chamber, con- 
seciated water was sprinkled all over, ind the usual adjurations against 
spuits adopted, aftc: which they awuted with no shzht anxiety the 
ailival of the fatil hour It caine, and with it Jacob in his most 1m- 
posing costume, his black cow skin crowncd with the great ram’s horns, 
spitting fire, while his large swirt hound stood by Jn a few minutes 
the devil disippeared, which the good monks ittiibuted to the efficacy 
of the holy wate, which the evorciser did not spare No one ventured 
to partake of the toast beef which he had left behind him, and it was 
given to the hounds and iavens 

Jacob had now recovered his foimer strength, or 1ather 1t was doubled 
by this new mode of life, and he now sizhed foi more rmportant under- 
takings, which might tend to forward his ultimite views. He already 
aspired to mount horse, and the noble hunter belonging to the lord’s 
proud daughter came duectly into his mind, as he used to see him 
prancing past the grate of the prison Llick as night and swift asa 
dart, he had been long accustomed to the mount uns, and he promsed 
himself a grand trumph when the proud lord and his daughter should 
behold him mounted upon their favourite steed, and galloping off. 

About midsummer he disguised himself in the dress of an old woman 
and sought the neighbourhood of the castle It was not long before 
he beheld his deadly foe mounted on her black charger, and her savage 
Vissoaee ding by her side. Away they rode through the fields, and gar- 
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dens, atid standing corn of the tenants, leaping and breaking through 
the copses and hedges. At twilight on the third day of his watch he 
found his opportunity: he saw the bold lady vive her horse to two 
grooms; he was covered with foam, and the grooms led him into an 
open meadow to walk him round till he was cool. In going to bring 
corn and water, they left him tied up to a tree near the wood, and it was 
now the old woman crept softly towards the spot, caressed the noble 
steed, caparisoned him with the saddle and bridle that lay near, mounted 
his back, and made at full speed for the woods of Lora. He had quite 
disappeared before the grooms returned, who, imagining that he had 
broken his hold, searched all the neighbouring places for him in vain. 
The indignation of the lord and his daughter was terrific; but while all 
were busily employed in making inquiries, Jacol» had time to reach the 
woods, the mountain, away along the well-known path up the cliff, nor 
stopped till he found himself at the entrance of his spacious cavern. 
Here he had made <anple provision for the noble steed, and his sole 
care for days afterwards was to attend hin, to accustom him to the 
precipitous paths, before which he at first trembled, and to train him 
to bear a part in the great task he had at heart. In two months he 
succeeded in training him so well and using him to every call and 
motion of his hand, that he would ascend the steep without a rider, 
stand still at a word, he down and spring up again at pleasure, and 
scour the whole mountain round, like his master. 

The day now drew near, according to Jacob’s reckoning, when just 
a year before he had been beaten and imprisoned by the savage lord. 
He resolved to celebrate this anniversary by appearing before him and 
his haughty daughter, mounted upon their favourite hunter. For this 
purpose he arrayed himself in his best attire, the best he hacsever worn 
when a tenant, and mounting his horse, rode away towards the lord’s 
castle. When arrived opposite to it, he blew loudly an old hunting 
horn which be had found in the woods, and the strange tidings were 
quickly brought to the proud inmates’ ears that a boor had appeared 
riding the Lady Catherine’s steed and blowing upon a horn, high trea- 
son throughout the whole of the Lord Guy’s domains; but they had 
hardly caught a glimpse of Jacob, who curvetted in great style before 
the castle, before he again disappeared, calling aloud to some tcnants 
near him that Jacob would pay them another visit in the morning. It 
came, and found Lord Guy and his followers all ready mounted and 
ready for pursuit. Jacob appeared, their bloodhounds were let loose, 
but only a few of the first riders kept Jacob and his dog in sight, and 
lost him on the skirts of the woods near Lora. Some of the strongest 
hounds, however, pursued him to the very entrance of the cavern, where 
Holdfast, who had grown wild and fierce, fell upon them like a tiger, and 
while engaged with them his master approached with his bear-spear 
-and put most of them to death. 
_ It soon spread through the country round that Jacob had entered 
into a league with the devil, and could make himself invisible at plea- 
Sure; but Lord Guy regarded him as a human enemy whom he swore 
to pore unto death, careless how far he perjured his soul. Many an 
ambush did he lay; and one day in particular, smarting with rage under 
some fresh insult he had received, his finest hounds having disappeared, 
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he awaited him attended by more than twenty horsemen who had taken 
the same oath, concealed half-way between the castle and the woods. 
This time Jacob had a very narrow escape. He imagined his enemy to 
be much farther off, and was engaged in teaching his horse to spring 
forward and run towards him at the sound of the horn, and to make a 
charge as if in battle. Suddenly he heard the deep baying of his hound 
announcing his foes, and he had with difficulty sprung on his saddle 
before his enemies rushed forward and tried to surround him, Still he 
was too quick, for he gained upon the foremost, who had at first brushed 
close up to him, and imagined they had him safe. Again he wos 
peared in the woods of Lora, though the lord and two more still keenly 
pursued the track. They held on; Jacob was again in view, nearer 
than before; they gained upon hun, they reached the foot of the cliff 
within a few yards of him, when up went his horse like a hawk, and 
seemed to be swallowed up in the centre of it. “ There!” cried George, 
his lordship’s favourite squire, ‘did I not say he was invisible? The 
world ends here: they may follow him into the next who list with the 
help of a broken neck. For one I will not serve in the devil’s kitchen.” 
But his lord heard lim not. He spuired his steed up the heights; it 
stumbled, threw its rider, and then followed Jacob’s steed down into 
the cavern. He thus became possessed of a good saddle, of which he 
was greatly in want. 

From this period no one ventured to follow Jacob into his stronghold. 
All drew back at the sight of the yawning precipice ; and for a period 
he was permitted to pursue his devastations among the neighbouring 
herds belonging to both cloisters and castles, on horse and foot, some- 
times arrayed lke the devil, and accompanied by his large black dog, 
that drove them together, and attacked or tore them at his beck. He 
particularly lessened the number of his enemy’s flocks, and none of the 
shepherds dared to keep their ground when they beheld Jacob in the 
devil’s shape at a distance. Yet this was insufficient to satiate Jacob’s 
revenge ; its shafts must reach the heart of the haughty lord himself, 
and his daughter. Hitherto he had haunted only the outskirts of the 
castle : he now determined to penetrate its walls. He shortly ascer- 
tained that Lord Guy had never left his couch since the day he fell 
from his horse. Jacob paused. “No,” he said, “he would not disturb 
a sick man upon his bed; he would turn his attention to his heartless 
and cruel daughter.” Ona misty autumnal night, dimly lighted by a 
waning moon, he stood before the haughty Catherine in his devil’s form ; 
for while a prisoner he had discovered the exact situation of her apart- 
ment. Fiercely did he awake her, and her honour now paid the forfeit 
of her former bitter sarcasms and cruelties. ‘ You have kept your 
promise,” he then exclaimed, “and I am avenged. This day two years 
with bitter mockery you vowed you would become my wife. I am Jacob, 
he whom you called the hound, and threatened to precipitate from the 
castle heights!” The next instant he had disappeared. 

Yet even this disastrous scene would have been forgotten, except 
from feelings of vengeance, by the relentless and unfeeling Catherine, 
could shehave kept it secret. But Jacob recollected the fate of his wife, 
and his son’s betrothed wife ; their wrongs were known, and he publish- 
ed the disgrace of the high-born, cruel Lady Catherine, It was bruited 
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abroad, and the proud lord heard it. His rage knew no bounds, but as 
it could not reach the criminal, 1t turned upon his daughter, whom he 
now detested as much as he had formerly loved. He accused her of 
having been seduced, of having kept it secret from him, and wilfully 
brought lasting dishonour upon his name. He was just on the point of 
haviff® her immured in one of the castle vaults for hfe, when she sud- 
denly eloped with an old lover, none other than the husband of her 
father’s mistress. 

Towards the close of the ensuing winter Jacob’s sons returned to 
their father’s cavern, expert robbers. They had recognized each other 
in the troop of lancers; the French and the Swabians being then at 
war; and they nifled everything which as defenders of their country 
they were bound to protect. In this service they acquired as much 
villany in one year as they could unde: their father in ten. They 
biought along with them two enormous black bull-dogs, which they 
had stolen from one ®f their most celebrated captains, who had trained 
them up to man-hunting Jacob related to them how far his revenge 
had transported him; and was not a little astounded when his sons 
assured hin that all he had conimunicated to them were meie trifles, 
the result of intoxication, and that in fact he was then so tipsy as hardly 
to be able to speak, They told him of the far more glorious license 
permitted in war; of excesses not only permitted, but lauded and re- 
warded ; such as burning, spoiling, raving cities, destroying, deflower- 
ing, and the waste of all kinds of propeity, besides torturing, cruel 
deaths, &c., the daily employment of our lancers. 

At first Jacob shuddered as he listened to them, but by degiees his 
repugnance vanished, and, encouraged by his sons, he determined to 
imitate upon a small scale, what he heard of on the grandetheatie of 
the world. 

Frnede and Kurt soon provided themselves with horses and arms in 
the best style of the ttmes. Wherevei the six ferocious outlaws, three 
human and three brute, all black as night, appeared, they were called 
by the surrounding peasants “the swart gang riders.’ In the mean- 
time Lord Guy had recovered from his fall, though he ventured not 
beyond the precincts of his castle, having heaid that Jacob had sworn 
to have his life. In order to rouse the lord of the forest from his lair, 
the swart gang set fire to the old wood round the castle, determined to 
brmg their enemy into the open field. The flames consumed a portion 
of the out-buildings ; still their master did not make his appearance . 
only a few days before this event he had died of rage and disappointed 
revenge, Jacob’s task of vengeance was thus accomplished, yet he now 
swore eternal hatred against all the neighbouring lords of the soil. The 
swart gang soon became the terror of the surrounding country; though 
they neither destroyed nor injured the peasants, but feasted upon the 
herds and flocks of the nobles, and frequently set fire to thelr barns and 
corn-fields. Whole districts were up in pursuit of them, but all to no pur- 
pose. Long did the secret cavern in the heart of the chtf, which con- 
cealed these night troopers, 1emain undiscovered. For the chief part 
of their pursuers held them in such awe as to imagine that they must 
either be demons or in league with the devil; though the peasantry 
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residing nearer them conjectured the real truth, declaring that ho other 
than the banished family of the Swillbowls were the leaders of the swart 
gang. But these last were not displeased at the appearance of this 
scourge of the more powerful landowners, which inflicted no sort of in- 
jury upon the people, opposing itself to the tyranny and oppression of the 
stewards who for centuries had considered the property of their P¥orer 
neighbours as their prey. Many regarded it as a judgment from Heaven 
which inflicted such kind of retaliation upon the heads of their masters. 

In time, however, Jacob and his sons, living on nothing besides raw 
flesh and the strongest drink they could obtain, became cruel and fero- 
cious as wild beasts, and instigated by fresh pursuits and provocations, 
they entitled their depredations by the name of revenge, and like their 
hounds thirsted only for blood. At length they betook themselves to 
the high roads, particularly that leading through the Golden Green, 
levying heavy tolls upon all tradesmen and passengers, whom on the 
least resistance they did not scruple to dispatch.¢ But this public in- 
vasion of life and property speedily brought down upon them the 
incensed overseers and landsmen of the surrounding districts: of 

uastenburg, Rothenburg, Kyffhaus, Lachsenburg, and many more. 

hey formed regular troops against the black bandits ; and these last, 
alarmed at their numbers, found themselves compelled to retire from 
the open roads into the recesses of the mountains. They again sought 
their ancient cavern, appearing only arrayed like demons during the 
night; but they could not always refrain from committing excesses, 
even against the peasantry of the Golden Green, whose houses they 
broke open. 

Here, however, they met with some colonists from the Netherlands, 
who occupfd farms in these fiuitful valleys, and who had sense enough 
to recognize in these demoniac shapes, mere human beings, With 
their aid the swart gang were one day decoyed into a house, where they 
were at length taken. For they had taken care to construct a concealed 
pitfall, into which the half-intoxicated robbers fell, and were secured, to 
the great joy and triumph of the surrounding country. 

Just before Jacob’s execution, he was induced by the threats of his 
judges and the whole collected people, to confess the place of his re- 
treat. In it were found the robbers’ three black horses bound to their 
cribs. And down to the present day does the half-dilapidated and 
choked-up cavern retain the name of the Robber Swillbowl’s Stable.* 

* That the modern race of German robbers have not in the least degenerated, would appear 
from the name of Ricchelman, who was lately apprehended in the town of Bremen “‘ He is 
not only,” says a modern journal, “a well-informed, but a very polite man, and truly elegant 
in his manners. His deceptive arts were carried to a rare degree of perfection and finesse. 
All the authoritics with whom he had to deal have one after another become the dupes of this 
extraordinary being. At length, however, fate decreed his arrest, after he had made prepara- 
tions to be conveyed by a vessel from Hamburgh to the Brazils. Ricchelman was born at 
Hildesheimn, and is the son of a postmaster. He is so notorious for his thievish propensities 
that he has justly been called the Cartouche of Germany He appears to possess the necro- 
mancy of ancient times, and has the art of disguising himself so effectually as not to be recog- 
nized. When the French were at Bremen, he escaped in the dress of a gendarme. His 
appearance is ey #0 sudden and perplexing, that the peasants have pronounced him 
invisible, The genius of the man is so extremely subtle, that it has been alleged that he often 
went_to hear trials merely to amuse himself and to laugh at the judges. 


“On board of the vessel which was to convey him to the Brazils he had concealed a quanti 
of gold, but nobody knew where. He had his passports, certificates, and all other socaiaal 


LORA, THE GODDESS OF LOVE.* 


JHE goddess, Lora, gave her name to the mountain fastnesses, 
so entitled, amidst the Hartz. Before the appearance of the 
Saxon-queller, Charles, when the mountain heroes refused to 

be baptized by his holy St. Winfred, save in their blood, the place was 
held in great reverence by the old Saxons. To this deity they dedicated 
a vast and dismal wood, whose strange monumental relics seem yet to 
lead us back into a former world of magic and gigantic power. There 
still remains some record too of another wood, filled with numberless 
flights of wild birds, and this was called Ruhensburg, situated between 
Rheinhart’s Berg, Bleicherode, and Castle Lora, beside some scattered 
groups of trees, among which rise to view neat hamlets rendered fruitful 
by the waters of the Wipper, which lends animation to the delightful 
prospect, bounded in the distance by the abrupt points and terrific 
fragments and precijfices of the Biocken. 

Here, in the centre of a dark wood, the young hunters were accustomed 
towards the fall of the year to offer up to the goddess the first fruits of 
their chase. And in spring the young heathen girls assembled with 
dance and song, bearing garlands of flowers, in honour of the Queen of 
Love.t+ Her high priest then advanced, and selecting the most beautiful 
garland, with strange ceremonies adorned the head of the gifted maiden 
whose domestic virtues of faithful love and unbroken troth to her vows 
had most signally tiiumphed. 

Middle-way upon the mountain, where Lo1a was more particularly 
reverenced, sprang up a fresh fountain, to which unhappy lovers, espe- 
cially young maidens who had lost their betrothed in battle, were in 
the habit of resorting, in order to quaff peace of heart and ‘Ablivion of 
their love. Upon the summit of the same mountain, a noble Saxon 
lady, whose lover had been slain fighting against the Franks, built Ru- 
hensburg (Peace Castle), near the Fountain of Oblivion, where the 
grove enclosing the spot still bears the same name. 

The castle received its name on account of the goddess having 
deigned to send the lady a new lover, worthy of the former, into this 
grove, who consoled the weeping fair one, and restored her peace of 
mind, But the sacred grove was equally terrible to all faithless, unbe- 
lieving heathens. It was here Hermtrud expiated her crime with her 
life. She had plighted her vows to a noble young Saxon, who had been 
compelled to leave the arms of his betrothed for the sanguinary field. 
At their parting she vowed with hypocritical tears to prove eternally 
faithful to him. Yet, a few days afterwards, the goddess Lora beheld 
the perjured and heartless maiden in the arms of Herman, The guilty 
one had concealed herself in the Buchen, a thicket not far from Castle 
Ruhensburg., Tere Lora alarmed her by sending a stag, which dashed 
hecessary for his safety apparently in the greatest order It is said he has numerous adherents 
all along the borders of the Wever, wheie the inhabitants seldom venture out of then houses 
in the evenings "~-Aremen Gazette. 

* In some other of the provincial idioms, the name is spelt and pronounced Lara.-—-OT. , 
t The annual festivals stil prevalent in many parts of Cemmany and of England, in which 


the village girls assemble with garlands of flowers to dance upon the greens, and at wakes and 
fairs, are evident remains of the religious superstition, above-mentioned, of our ancestors,—Ep, 
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at full speed through the spot in which she lay. Hermtrud rose and 
fled, rushing in her confusion through Lora’s sacred grove. Then the 
mountain trembled, the earth cast up its flames and consumed the un- 
happy Saxon maiden where she stood. The priest came to the spot, 
collected her ashes, and buried them in a small hollow at the foot of 
the mountain. In the gathering gloom of night, the moans of the faith- 
less girl may yet be heard, as if warning perjured lovers from encoun- 
tering the religious terrors of that sacred grove. 

Winfred, the terror of the Saxon deities, destroyed, with the aid of 
his fierce Franks, the walls of Ruhensburg, and Lora’s tutelary genius 
disappeared. Still, her expiring powers achieved the following exem- 
plary revenge. Winfred, named the Converter, was hastening acioss 
Reinhart’s Mountain to rejoin his triumphant friends, when chariot and 
horses suddenly stopped short and stuck fast in the mud. Here he 
would doubtless have sunk deeper and deeper, and disappeared, had 
not speedy cries to the holy Virgin saved him juSt in the nick of time. 
As a monument of his miraculous escape, he 1aised three crosses in 
commemoration of the Holy Trinity, where they are now to be seen on 
the exact spot where the earth gaped to swallow him up. He moreover 
vowed in his distress to build a chapel to the Virgin, close upon the 
skirts of the goddess Lora’s wood. The place is still known by the 
name of Glend, alluding to the holy Winfred’s Christian distress on 
that occasion. 


LOCAL POPULAR TRADITIONS 
Frou the Golden Green. 


THE KNIGHTS’ CELLAR IN THE KYFFHAUSEN.* 


IHERE was a poor, but very honest, contented, and merry kind 
of man, in the village of Tilleda, who happened to be giving a 
christening treat, for about the eighth time, to some of his 
neighbours. Desirous of showing all respect to the party at the chris- 
tening, he set before them the best country wine he possessed, which 
being quickly dispatched, his guests seemed to be looking for a little 
more, ‘Go, then,” said the father to his eldest daughter, a young girl 
about sixteen years old, “go, and bring us some better wine from the 
cellar.” “From what cellar, father?” inquired his daughter. “ What 
cellar, child?” repeated her father, merely in jest ; “why, the great wine- 
cellar belonging to the old knights upon the Kyffhausen !” 
With perfect simplicity the young maiden took a firkin in her hand, 
* The Kyfihausen, or Kypphausen, Mountain commands a view of the Brocken, of the 
Golden Green of that of Altern, Langerhausen, Wallthausea, Rosla, Holberg, &c. it takes 
its name froni the old castle, which still excites our wonder amidst its ruins. It is called 
yffhaus, a word that without doubt was equivalent to Streitburg with the ancients. Kiff. 
machen, t.¢., to fight, to quarrel—Germanice, Streiten, Zanken, which has also been tumed 


into Keifen. At the foot of this immense mountain are situated the little city of Kelbra, and 
the villares of Tilleda and Sittendorf, both mentioned in this tradition.—Otmar. 
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and A aioe towards the mountain. About middle-way, seated in an 
old deserted path leading down towards the spot, she found an aged 
housekeeper dressed in a singular quaint fashion, with a large bunch 
of keys hanging at her side. The young woman paused, not a little 
surprised at the sight; but the old lady inquired of her very kindly 
whether she had not come to fetch wine from the knights’ cellar. “Yes, 
I am,” replied the timid girl, “but I have got no money.” “Come 
with me,” said the old housekeeper, “ you shall have 1t for nothing, and 
better wine than your fathe: eve: bought in his life” They both then 
proceeded along an old deseited road, the old lady inquiring very par- 
ticulaily by the way what the appeaiince of things then was in Tilleda 
—who was alive and who was deid “Once,” said she, “I was as 
young and pretty as thou art, before I wis kidnapped and carnied 
undergiround by the knights, or 1ather night-rideis, who stole me away 
from the very house that now belongs to thy father. Shortly before 
this, they had also qwuzed fout young ladies of these parts, who were 
often afte: wards seen about here on their fom 11chly-capiuisoned steeds. 
They were entiapped and carted off in open day by these mountain 
knights, as they were coming from chutch at Aelbra They made me, 
as I grew older, into the housekeeper, and entiusted me with the keys 
of the cellar, which you see I still weu ” 

By this time they had 1eached the cellar doo1, which the old house- 
keeper unlocked It was a fine spacious cellir, and on both sides it 
was well laid out with rows of vats ind butts Most of them weie 
either quite or more than half full; and bioaching one of them with 
great dexterity, she took the little fikin and filled it up to the brim. 
* There,” she said, “take that to your fathe:, and whenever he may 
happen to be giving a treat, you may come again, only sce that you 
tell no one, besides your fathe1, where you have it from. And more- 
over take heed that you sell none of it, nor give it away, for in neither 
case will it be worth anything at all If any one venture hither to ob- 
tain wine for sale, let him be warned, his last bread has been baked. 
Now go!” So the girl returned with the wine to her fathe1, and the 
guests found it excellent, without Knowing anything as to whence it 
came. 

Henceforward as often as there was a paity invited to the house, 
Tsabel went to fetch wine in the httle kilde:hin from the Kyffhausen. 
They did not, howevei, long continue to enjoy the benefit of it; the 
neighbours began to wonder where the pooi gentleman met with such 
excellent wine-—none equal to it in the country The father would 
inform nobody, nor would Isabel betray the secret. 

Unluckuly, just opposite to them lived the landlord of the village inn, 
who dealt as largely as he could in adulterated spirits He, among 
others, had also had a taste of the kmghts’ wine, and thought he to 
himself, “My friend, you mght mix this with ten times its body of 
water, and sell 1t for good wine still. Where the devil can you contrive 
to get it from?” He resolved to watch; and he followed the daughter 
as she went for about the fourteenth time with her little firkin towards 
the Kyffhausen Hills. He hid himself, and saw her come the exact 
way from the old cellar, with her firkin quite full, shortly afterwards. 
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Accordingly, next evening he set out himself, having first rolled into a 
httle cart one of the largest empty barrels he could find, intending to 
fill 1t with the same precious kind of liquor. He thought it would be 
easy to convey it downhill, and he made a vow to return every night 
wnt the cellar became empty. 

As he approachcd the spot whee he had marked the path the day 
befoie, the sky suddenly began to grow dark and lowering The wind 
1ose and whistled poitentously of the gathering rain, which soon fell 
in torrents The tempest carued him and his hollow tub from one side 
of the road to the othe: At last, down the hill le went, and continued 
to fall deeper and deeper, until he tinally found himself lodged in a 
burial-vault. 

Here there appeared an awful procession before his eyes: a regular 
funeral, with a bier hung with black, and his wife and four neighbours, 
whom he recognived casily cnoush by then gait and garments, following 
in its wake. At this sight he very naturally faint.d away; and on re- 
covering some hous afterwuds, he still found himself in the dimly- 
lighted vault, and heard ight ove hu, head the old familiar steeple 
bell of Tilleda striking twelve Now he knew that it was the witching 
hour, and that he was lying unde the church and the burial giound of 
the village in a gloomy vault He was cettuinly more dead than allve, 
and scaicely ventuied to lieathe. 

But see! a monk now approaches him slowly down the nar ow steps, 
opens the vault door, and in perfect silence puts some money into his 
hand, and then taking him in his aims, he laid him down at the foot 
of the mountain. It was a cold frosty mght 

By degiees the good host came a little to himself, and crept without 
elthe: wint or wine-cask as fa1 as home. It struck one just as he 
reached it; and he felt himself so unwell that he found he must take 
to his bed In the course of three days he died, and the money which 
he had brought home, given him by the ghostly monk, was just suf- 
ficient to defiay his funeral expenses , his wife and the four neighbours, 
as he had seen them, following him to the grave. 


PETER KLAUS THE GOATHERD.* 


IN the village of Littendorf, at the foot of a mountain, lived Peter 
Klaus, a goatherd, who was in the habit of pasturing his flock 
upon the Kyffhausen Hills. Towards evening he generally let 

them browse upon a green plot not far off, surrounded with an old 
ruined wall, from which he could take a muster of his whole flock. 


* Similar tales of enchantment, in which dwarfs, goblins, and fairies are the agents, are cur- 
rent among the Hartz Mountains, a portion of which are likewise under the tutelary genms of 
the great Emperor Barbarossa Here he holds his subterranean court, seated upon his marble 
throne, half entranced, or listening only to the strains of wandering harpers, whom he still de- 
lights to befnend, and inquiring ere he relapses into sleep, What century it 1s? Simgular ad- 
ventures, of which the miraculous lapse of tune forms the chief feature, are referred to the same 
mountain, situated in the bosom of the Hartz Forests, among which the above 1s decidedly one 
of the best Ihe same incident may be found embodied in a number of German ballads and 
traditions, and 1t is most probably connected with the story of the “‘ Seven Sleepers” current 
ia the fifth century, and subsequently adopted by Mahomet, as well as by all the Mahometan 
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For some days past he had observed that one of his prettiest goats 
soon after its arrival at this spot, usually disappeared, nor joined thé 
fold again until late in the evening. He watched her again and again, 
and at last found that she slipped through a gap in the old wall, whither 
he followed her. It led into a passage which widened as he went into 
a cavern; and here he saw the goat employed in picking up the oats 
that fell through some crevices in the place above. He looked up, 
shook his ears at this odd shower of corn, but could discover nothing. 
Where the deuce could it come fiom? At length he heard over his 
head the neighing and stamping of horses ; he listened, and concluded 
that the oats must have fallen through the manger when they wete fed. 
The poor goatherd was sadly puzzled what to think of these horses in 
this uninhabitated part of the mountain, but so it was, for the groom 
making his appearance, without saying a woid, beckoned him to follow 
him. Peter obeyed, and followed him up some steps which brought 
him into an open coartyard suirounded by old walls At the side of 
this was a still more spacious cavern, surrounded by rocky heights which 
only adinited a kind of twilight through the overhanging trees and 
shrubs He went on, and came to a smooth-shaven green, where he 
saw twelve ancient knights, none of whom spoke a word, engaged in 
playing ninepins. His guide now beckoned to Peter in silence to pick 
up the ninepins, and went his way. Trembling m cvery joint, Peter did 
not venture to disobey, and at times he cast a stolen glance at the 
players, whose long beards and slashed doublets were not at all in the 
present fashion By degrees his looks giew bolder he took particular 
notice of everything 1ound him, amon, othe: things obsei ving a tankard 
near hin filled with wine, whose odour was excellent, he took a good 
draught It seemed to inspue him with life, and whenever he began 
to feel tired of 1unning, he applied with fresh ardout to the tankard, 
which always renewed his strength But finally it quite o 7erpoweied 
him, and he fell asleep. 

When he next opened his eyes he found himself on the grass-plot 
again, in the old spot where he was in the habit of feeding his goats, 
Ife rubbed his eyes, he looked 1ound, but could see neithe: dog nor 
flock; he was suiprised at the long rank grass that grew about him, 
and at trees and bushes which he had neve: before seen. He shook 
his head and walked a little farther, loohing for the old sheep path and 
the hillocks and roads where he used daily to drive his flock , but he 
could find no traces of them left. Yet he saw the village just before 
him : it was the same Sittendorf; and scratching his head, he hastened 
at a quick pace down the hill to inquire after his flock. 

All the people whom he met going into the place were strangers to 
him, were differently dressed, and even spoke 1n a different style to his 
nations from Bengal to Africa, from whom it has received a different dres, ‘The ‘‘ Seven 
Sigepers” was further translated into the Latin tongue by order of the old Trench historian 
Gregory of Tours, while the same story, seferred to the eighth century, and toa more northern 
origin, ag we are informed by MM Grimm, isto be found iu the Gestzs Longobardorusme of 
Paulus Diaconus 

it has been adopted by Tieck, though, perhaps with less cffcect than in the present instance, 
in his tale entitled “Elfin Land,” and is fincly developed in the ‘ Dean of Suntiago,” a 
Spanish tale from the Conde Lucano, which has been translated in one of the leading journals 
T; 


ee Gay.-—~See “New Monthly Magazine,” August 1824. Also notes to “ German Popular 
¢ Pp. 257. 
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old neighbours. When he asked about his goats, they only stared at 
him, and fixed their eyes upon his chin. He put his hand uncon- 
sciously to his mouth, and to his great surprise found that he had got 
a beard at least a foot long. He now began to think that both he and 
all the world about him were in a dream; and yet he knew the moun- 
tain for that of the Kyffhausen (for he had just come down it) well 
enough. And there were the cottages with their gardens and grass- 
plots, much as he had left them. Besides, the lads who had all collected 
round him answered to the inquiry of a passenger, what place it was, 
“ Sittendorf, sir.” 

Still shaking his head, he went farther into the village to look for his 
own house. He found it, but greatly altered for the wotse: a strange 
goatherd in an old tattered frock lay before the door, and near him his 
old dog, which growled and showed its teeth at Peter when he called 
him. He went through the entrance which had once a door, but all 
within was empty and deserted. Peter staggered, like a drunken man 
out of the house, and called for lis wife and children by their names ; 
but no one heard him, and no one gave him any answer. 

Soon, however, a crowd of women and children got round the inqui- 
sitive stranger with the long hoary beard, and asked him what it was 
he wanted? Now, Peter thought it was such a strange kind of thing 
to stand before his own house, inquiring for his own wife and children, 
as well as about himself, that, evading these inquiries, he pronounced 
the first name that came into his head: “ Kurt Steffen, the blacksmith?” 
Most of the spectators were silent, and only looked at him wistfully, 
ull an old woman at last said, ‘‘ Why, for these twelve years he has 
been at Sachsenburg, whence I suppose you aie not come to-day.” 
“ Where i» Valentine Meier, the tailor?” ‘The Lord rest his soul!” 
cried another old woman leaning upon her crutch, * he has been lying 
more than these fifteen yeais in a house he will never leave.” 

Peter recognized in the speakers two of his young neighbours, who 
seemed to have grown old very suddenly, but he had no inclination to 
inquire any further. At this moment there appeared, making her way 
through the crowd of spectators, a sprightly young woman with a ycar- 
old baby in her arms, and a girl about four taking hold of her hand, 
all three as like his wife he was seeking for as possible, ‘“ What are 
your names?” he inquired in a tone of great surprise. “ Mine is 
Maria.” “And your father’s?” continued Peter. ‘God rest his soul } 
Peter Klaus, to be sure. It is now twenty years ago since we were all 
looking for him day and night upon the Kyffhausen, for his flock came 
home without him ; and I was then,” continued the woman, “ only seven 
years old.” 

The goatherd could no longer bear this: “I am Peter Klaus,” he 
said, “ Peter and no other.” And he took his daughter’s child and 

kissed it. The spectators appeared struck dumb with astonishment, 
theotil first one and then another began to say, “ Yes, indeed, this is 
lights» Klaus! Welcome, good neighbour, after twenty years’ absence 
ventures, home.”* , 
eine see lar G tradition th d ill easil ize the. inal of 
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LOCAL POPULAR TRADITIONS 
Frome the North side of the Hazrtz. 
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THE MONK OF CONRADSBURG’S TALE. 


[HE monks of Conradsburg* were a jolly well-faring people, not 
overdone with haid work This gave their great adversary the 
devil, however, a fair opportunity, a handle to work them by, 

which he did not neglect Their noviciates only were subjected to labo, 
and for some yeais after taking their vows weie compelled to restrain 
their passions, especially when they were observed, strictly within rule 
of the order. But as they gradually grew into power, and exeicised 
some influence ove the affairs of the monastery, they amply repaid 
themselves for this their period of piobation, by indulging all then 
wishes. Yet they were always 1eady prepaied with the Lord’s name 
in their mouth for every emergency give them a quaiter of an hour’s 
preparation, and the day was their own 

In particular those who were selected to discharge the out dutiest of 
the establishment, to levy the quit rents, fines, and contributions, found 
themselves ina very comfortable situation They lived much according 
to their fancy, like free citizens, and depiived themselves of no kind of 
gratification. One of their chief characteristics was that of decoying 
simple women, who believed them according to their own representa- 
tions to be the lords of church, power, service, and absolution. 

Among these very lucky, self compl! 1c ent, pious men, who were either 
gracious or severe according as they judged best, was alsé Brother 
Marcus, one of the most popular and 1eputed among their spiritual 
loids He enjoyed the office of warder of the lands and forests, which 
extended many miles round the monastery. One of those woods lay 
close to Stangerode, and it is to this diy called the Monks’ Wood.t 
Now, as Marcus happened to have too sociable a taste to confine him- 
self to the company of young tiecs, he so contiied to manage matters 
at an election, with the abbot, as to be chosen to fill the office of 
gathering fees in some adjoining villazes, finding this the most con- 
venient method of forming such connexions as he most approved. In 
this way Brother Marcus spent his time, journeying from house to house, 
and tarrying long or short just in proportion as he hked the treatment 
he received from the good housewives, sometimes a week, sometimes 
a month at a time 

Among others whose acquaintance he thus cultivated, was the young 
and sprightly wife of an honest man of Stangerode, nained Haitung, 

* Conradsburg, situated near F ndorf and T rmsicben in one of the most romantic and ferhle 
districts of Geimany, 1s now Incorporated with the Prussian terrnitoies , but during the middle 
ages it was under the dominion of a large monastery 

t They enjoyed a number of privileges in Conradsburg besides others in Endorf, in which 

t place, however the monks tax of the Autler /2ns fowl rent) wis evaded —OT 


t The same wood now belongs to the church of Aliode, which ts considered the Alma 
Mater church of Stangerode.-Or. 
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and bellowing towards Hartung’s house. The dcor opened, and the 
calf went in; and the three neighbours, leaving their hiding-place, 
proceeded to dig a large hole in one corner of the garden, under some 
thick hazel-trees, and when they had finished their work they pro- 
ceeded, arrayed in white sheets, into the house. They entered by the 
back door without being perceived, and hastening into his own chamber, 
the good man found Marcus asleep in his wife’s arms. She concealed 
herself under the clothes ; but Hartung, scarcely giving the monk time 
to awake, hit him a blow upon the head with his axe, which killed him 
on the spot. He was immediately carried out and interred in the grave 
which they had just dug for the purpose. 

Hartung then harnessed his waggon and proceeded very quietly to- 
wards Halle, in order to bring back his accustomed load, nothing having 
yet given rise to the least suspicion. The good monk, to be sure, was 
missing, and not to be found, in spite of the inquiries of the whole mo- 
nastéry. For he was*just then in great request, and esteemed by the 
whole order as the most worthy brother that could be found to fill the 
vacant office of kitchen and cellar-master, which the next monastic 
election was to decide. In the meanwhile his brethren consoled them- 
selves for his non-appearance by listening to the amusing histories, 
which were quickly circulated, of his nocturnal excursions and intrigues, 
to some of which he had doubtless fallen a martyr, 

About the third day after the murder of poor Marcus, the whole 
village of Stangerode was exconimunicated, and declared a place cal- 
culated only to inspire feelings of dread and abhorrence. For, of a 
truth, the bleating continued louder than before, nor did it haunt the 
Monks’ Wood only: the hobgoblin got into the houses, and ran both at 
men and women ; many of the inhabitants, and in particula” Hartung 

d Isabel, were frightened out of their senses, and their houses too, 

hile others hastened to Conradsburg in order to bring a priest to lay 
the unquiet spirit of the calf. 

The priest came, encountered the bleating Marcus in the wood, and 
with the help of holy water drove him before him. Still he could get 
him to proceed no farther than the hazel-trees ; there he kept his ground 
in spite of all adjurations and sprinklings. At length, after long con- 
sultation, it was given out by regular notice, that on St. Thomas’s Day 
there would be a solemn procession of the whole monastery towards the 
fatal village of Stangerode. The abbot commanded strict search to be 
instituted, and particularly under the hazel-trees. They began to dig, 
and there found the body of the slaughtered monk, with the instrument 
of his destruction, not Hartung, but Hartung’s axe, buried at his side. 
The body was conveyed back in solemn silence to the monastery, where 
it was freshly interred with all due ceremony. 

All Stangerode was now under the greatest alarm at having thus wil- 
full ci ovoked the wrath of the Lord. It was in momentary dread, not 
without reason, of being destroyed by fire and brimstone, of being ex- 
communicated, or swallowed up alive. But whether it was that in the 
good monastery of Conradsburg further inquiry was judged inexpedient, 
as Fame with her thousand tongues had already bruited the matter far 
and wide, or whether the culprit could not be found, or that the holy 
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brethren speculated upon filling up the empty spaces in the saints’ atid 
martyrs’ calendars for future centuries with their own names, it is Certain 
that the upshot of their whole judgment upon the nefarious place re- 
solved itself briefly into the following sentence ; : 

‘Whereas one of the holy monks of Conradsburg, being officially 
engaged in the discharge of his public duties according to the rule of 
his order, has been scandalously and criminally interrupted, attacked, 
and cruelly murdered, while in fulfilment of such trust, by some person 
or persons unknown; it is hereby enacted, that the village of Stangerode 
shall, in consequence, be fined in perpetuity in the penalty of a new 
cowl tax, and that each of the fouwiteen houses (all of which the place 
thén consisted) shall be first amerced in the sum‘ofa silver penny. That 
such cowl tax shall be annually levied upon St. Thomas’s Day in a 
public assembly, and to be paid under penalty of one barrel of herrings 
and a cask of wine for every minute that such payment is delayed after 
the hour of sunrise ; and that such forfeits be bréught in penitent pro- 
cession by the inhabitants of Stanecrode to the monastery of Conrads- 
burg.” 

The spirit of Brother Maicus was thus propitiated, he was avenged 
upon the wicked inhabitant» where such a deed had heen perpetrated, 
and from that day forth, St. Vhomas’s Day, he no longer appeared in his 
real form, but merely in the shape ofa dumb hound or calf. And even to 
this day, though more rarely in proportion as infidelity begins to prevail, 
he still permits himsclf to be seen between the days of the 2oth of No- 
vember and 2oth of December, by moonlight, either bleating lke a calf 
or baying like a hound. But seers only can distinguish him; though 
all may plainly cnough hear him bleat, and sometimes feel him too, like 
the burden of a hundiedweight upon their shoulders. At other times 
he comes in the shape of a nightmare, and presses the poor sleeper 
down so heavily upon his couch that he can scarcely get his breath.* 


CASTLE DUMBURG.+ 


flo traveller approaches the dismal 1uins of the Dumburg without 

a feeling cf involuntary awe. If night happen to overtake him 

near this melancholy spot, he becomes anxious, he shudders, 

and shrinking as it were within himself, tries to pass more rapidly along. 
For when the sun is sunk in the west, and he treads over the site of the 
ancient castle, he may hear deep sighs, stifled groans, and the rattling 


* For the sake of illustiation, we sh. Il here add a few remarks connected with the above tra- 
dition. It is most probably rcfaable to the fifteenth century ; though it differs from the rest 
of the old popular sayings or traditions, which seldom pieserve local names uncoriupted, having 
different ones in differcut versions of the same tales, while the names of Hartung, Hierscho, 
Probst, &c , are yet dwelt upon by the peuple in their narrative without any altcration inthem 

is clearly proves tht there 15 some eal histoucal fact which laid the groundwork of the 
abet ‘Story, and impiessed itself even in some minute particulars upon the memory of the 
peopte —Or. 

t Dumburg, whose wiassy walls still bid defiance to timc, 15 situated between the monasteries 
of Medersleben and Adcivi.ben, to the east point of Hakels, a wood belonging to the prineis 
pry of . Uberstudt, between Kachstcdt and‘Gruningen, which once formed a portion of the 
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of chains from the hollow graves and vaulted passages below. Then 
about midnight there will appear to his view, through the thin moon- 
shine, the spirits of those ancient knights who erst swayed with iron 
sceptre all the trembling land, In fearful fiery guise rise up twelve long 
white figures out of the mouldering vaults, the ruins ofa thousand years, 
bearing along a gigantic coffin, which they set down upon the old walls 
and then silently vanish away. Then alsa the skeletons and skulls 
scattered along the cliffs may be seen in motion; but nota voice is heard, 

Robbers are known to have long haunted the regions of Dumburg, 
who ravaged the country, and despoiled or murdered poor wayfaring 
men and merchants whom they met proceeding from Leipsic to Bruns- 
wick. These treasures, with those of violated churches and convents, 
they heaped together and buried in caverns deep underground, The 
deep wells were filled with corpses of the slain, while the frightful castle 
precipices were often heard echoing to the groans of dying wretches, 
dying the worst of dwaths, that of hunger; and long did these infernal 
retreats of the robber chiefs remain undiscovered, till at length they 
provoked the vengeance of the allied princes of the adjacent districts. 

These despoiled treasures—gold, silver, and precious stones—are still 
said to lic in heaps in some of the secret undiscovered cellars and vaults 
belonging to Dumburg. Seldom is it permitted the casual passenger 
to behold them—to find a single entrance, though the long-fallen door- 
ways can yet be traced, Spirits of monkish days, and also real monks, 
have been more than once seen winding down the silent passages. 

One evening a poor woodman, engaged in felling a beech growing 
behind some of the rocky ruins, saw a grey monk come forth and walk 
slowly into the forest. The woodman hid himself behind the. tree; the 
monk went by, and then returned towards the caverns. But the rustic 
was too quick for him: he slipped after him, and watched hin standing 
at a little door which none of the villagers had ever discovered. The 
monk tapped softly, and said, “Open, little door!” and the door sprang 
open ; “ Shut, little door!” and the little door closed. Trembling from 
head to foot, the woodman had hardly presence of mind enough to mark 
the spot with some twigs and stones piled upon each other. From this 
time he could no longer eat nor sleep, such was his curiosity to inspect 
what it was the cellar contained with the wonderful door. 

The next Saturday evening he prepared himself; and when the sun 
had risen on the ensuing morning, he proceeded with a rosary in his 
hand towards the identical caverns. Shortly he stood at the door, his 
teeth chattering in his head; for the ghost in the monk’s dress still 
haunted his fancy. But no ghost appearing, he tapped with trembling 
hand at the little door, but ventured to say nothing. He first listened, 
and listened long, but heard nothing. 

At length he began to pray with all his heart and strength to all the 
holy saints, and to the Virgin, and then knocked quickly, without know- 
ing hardly what he did, saying, “ Open, little door!” Though his voice 
was weak and low, yet the door sprang open, and he saw before him a 
Small twilight passage. He ventured in, and very soon the path brought 
him to a spacious well-lighted vault. “Shut, little door!” said he, quite 
unconsciously as before, and the door closed behind him. 
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He proceeded doubtfully forwards, and beheld large open vessels and 
bags filled with fine old dollars and heavy gold pieces. Caskets of rich 

arls and jewels were also there; very costly tabernacles and heathen 
images placed upon noble tables, which excited the poor man’s utmost 
astonishment. He crossed himself, and wished he were a thousand 
miles from the enchanted spot, yet could scarcely resist the temptation 
of appropriating some portion of these useless treasures, were it only 
to buy clothing for his poor wife and eight children, who were almost 
in rags. 

Shatting his eyes, he stretched out his hand, and took a few gold 
pieces from the bag which stood next him ; he then felt to see whether 
his head was still fast upon his shoulders, and av last ventured to open 
his eyes. Next he proceeded to the dollars, took two handsful, thrust 
some silver plate under his arm, and turned 10und to go. “Come 
again!” cried a hollow voice from the depths of the cavern ; the whole 
place seemed to whil round with the poo: woodman. “ Little door, 
open! Open, little door !” he cried, as he 1eached the spot in haste. 
The door opened, and then, “ Shut, little door!” he added in a bolder 
voice, and it closed behind him. 

He ran home as fast as his hecls could catty him, said nothing about 
his new fortuncs, but piously went to the fist convent church, and 
offered two-tenths of all he had biought with him to be given as alms 
to the poor. The following moining he went to town, and purchased 
some new dresses for his wife and children, of which they were much 
in want. He said he had luckily found, while delving up the roots of 
a beech-tree, an old dolla: and two gold pieces, which he employed to 
buy them 

On the ensuing Sunday he procecded with quicker step towaids the 
little door in the cliffs ; 1epeated the former process, filled his pockets 
fuller than before, and turned to go. “Come again!” cried the same 
deep voice; and according to invitation, he went the third Sunday, and 
met with as good a reception as before. He now began to esteem him- 
self a rch man; but what was he to do with his riches? He bestowed 
two-tenths, to be sure, upon the church and the poo: ; and he had no 
resource but to bury the-rest over again in his own cellar ; applying to 
it only, like a sensible man, when his family was in want. Still he 
could not resist his inclination to measuie his amount of treasure; for 
as it happened he had never learnt to count. 

So he went to his neighboun’s, a thiiving wealthy man, but one who 
pined for more amidst his abundance, gaineted up his corn, defrauded 
his labourers of their just hue, oppressed the widow and the orphan, 
distrained upon his tenants, though he had no family of his own. From 
him the woodman borrowed a measure to mete out his gold. 

Now, the said bushel had several chinks in it, through which the 
miser was in the habit when buying to shake a good deal of corn, filling 
up again from the poor salesman’s heap; and when selling, to shake it 
back into his own; for he was wealthy, and none ventured to gainsay 
him. In one of these said chinks some bits of gold happened to stick 
fast, and escaped the attention of the woodman when he meted out his 
gold. But on returning the measure, the hawk-eye of the miser was 
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not so easily decelved. Off he went in search of the poor woodman, 
whom he found at work as usual in the forest. “ What were you mea- 
suring this morning in my bushel?” was his first salutation. “ Chips 
and beech-nuts, to be sure,” was the reply. Shaking his head, the 
usurer displayed the precious fragments he had found, and at the same 
tume threatened his neighbour with justice and the rack, unless he con- 
fessed everything connected with the affair. In this case he promised 
to reward him, and pressed the woodman so hard that he was compelled 
to reveal the whole secret, not omitting the feaiful words. 

From this time forth the vile usure: did nothing but devise methods 
and consult the woodman how best to transport the whole treasure, at 
one time, from the hidden places to his own house, and next how to 
aa in search of itew. He had set his heart upon having the whole; 

ad made his calculations and fixed the manner in which he would 
purchase daily one hide and one acre after another, or, in default of 
purchase, to threaten and to swear his neighbours out of their nghtful 
possessions, until he’ became maste: over all In this way he imagined 
he might soon be able to possess himself of the 1djacent villages, and 
becoming a great lord of the manois, perhaps receive fron: the emperor 
letters patent of nobility, and rende1 himself undisputed despot of the 
country round. 

The woodman did not at all approve the idea of his wicked neigh- 
bour going in person to the 1uined castle He even entreated him to 
desist from his design, described the gicat danger, and illustrated it 
with a thousand hapless examples of the fate of gold-diggers But 
what argument will restrain the hand of avarice from dipping into an 
open money-bag? By dint of threats and promises, the woodman was 
induced to bear the mise1 company 1s fai ay the door, farther he would 
not go. So he was to take his station there, and receive the bags which 
the usurei proposed to biing out, and to conceal them among the swi- 
rounding bushes. He was promised one-half, and the church one-tenth 
(he would not agree with the woodman for two) for this service, while 
the village paupers were all tohive newclothes ‘This was all the miser 
would do, though in fact he had concluded within himself, that the 
moment he could dispense with the woodman’s services, he would find 
an opportunity of tripping him down the deep well unde: the castle 
walls, to give the poor nothing at all, and present the church only with 
a few light pieces, which he was then weighing in his own mind. 

On the next Sunday everything was prepared, and ere sunrise the 
miser was on his way, with the woodman at his side, towards Dumburg 
cliffs, On his shouldeis he carried a three-bushel sack, with some 
twenty smaller ones in it, a large grubbing axe, and a spade. Once 
more the woodman warned him earnestly against all such proceedings, 
but all in vain, he then entreated him to recommend himself to the 
holy samt; yet all in vain. The wicked mise: walked on, grinding his 
teeth and blaspheming within himself. 

They now approached the door, and the woodman, who did not at 
all like the adventure, but whose fears of the rack were stronger than 
those of the ghost, kept at as decent a distance as he well could, to 
receive the sacks. “ Open, little door!” cried the corn usurer eagerly, 
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longing to behold the gold. It opened, and in he went. “Shut, little 

door!” again he said, and the door was shut. Scarcely had he reached 

¢he vault, and saw the bags and caskets full of paring gold and 
recious stones, feeding his greedy eyes upon them for a moment, than 
e seized his sacks, opened one, and began to fill. 

Then came, heavy and slow, from the farther end of the cavern, its 
fiery eyes fixed upon the miser, a huge black hound. It came and lay 
down, first upon one and then another of the gold-bags, until it had 
gone over the whole. “Away, thou rapacious man!” sounded in the 
miser’s ears, and the black hound grinned horribly in his face. Half 
dead with terror, he crept upon his hands and knees towards the door, 
But in his alarm he forgot to say, “ Open, little doer ;” repeatedly crying 
out, “Shut the door, shut the door!” thinking of the hound that was 
slowly following him; and the door remained closed. 

Long did the poor woodman with beating heart await the miser’s 
return. At length he approached the door, and thought he could hear 
stifled sighs and groans, mixed with a deep hollow howling, and then 
all was still. He now heard them ringing for mass at the neighbouring 
monastery. He crossed himself, took his rosary, and prayed. Then 
he tapped at the door, “ Open,” he said, “little door!” and it opened, 
What a sight! there lay the bleeding body of his bad neighbour, 
stretched lifeless upon his own sacks; and behold, farther in the cave, 
the whole array of bags and caskets filled with gold and diamonds be- 
gan to disappear; down they all went, deeper and deeper, before his 
eyes, into the bowels of the earth. 


THE WILD HUNTER OF HACKELNBERG.®* 


AR around this castle, among the mountains of the Hartz and 
in the Thuringian forests, appear the Wild Hunter of Hackeln- 
berg. His favourite haunts, however, are in Hackel, from 

which he derives his name, and more particularly in the district of 
Dumburg. He is often heard at midnight, as he drives through storm 
and rain, or in the dim moonshine, when the heavens are overcast, he 
chases with his swart hounds the shadows of wild animals he once 
destroyed, through the clouds. Most frequently the chase goes over 
Dumburg, straight athwart the Hackel towards the now ruined villages 
of Ammendorf.t 
He has never been seen except by a few Sabbath-born children. 
Sometimes he meets them as a solitary hunter with a single dog, at 
others borne ina chariot with four horses, attended by six large hounds. 
* It is related by Hondorff (in his ‘‘ Theat. Hist ” p. 188), that in the year 1272 a certain 
necromancer, who arrived at Creusnach from the Netherlands, one day in the open market. 
place struck off his page’s head, and after Jeaving the body for the space of half an hour upon 


the ground, he again united it to the trunk. The page then nsing with his dogs into the air, 
gave the huntsman’s cry, and rode about as if ensaged in the chase <A similar exhibition in 


1e clouds was eh by Doctor Faustus to the Italian ambassadors; and it is likewise said 
to have been in the power of J. Scotus of Frankfort, of Zoroaster, and of Robert of Nor- 
mandy.—Goirres, Dentschen Volksbucher, p: 220-1. 


+ Upon the limits of the village of Hakeborn, not fax from the little town of Egelu,.—Or, 
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Ail, however, may hear his fierce progress through the 1ushing air, the 
hoarse cry of his dogs, and the tramp of his steeds, as if dashing through 
the moor waters, and often, too, his wild iu / hw / as he speeds along, 
preceded by his guide, the laige horned owl, with her solitary whoop. 

There were once three travellers who sat down to refresh themselves, 
not far from Dumburg. The night was gathering fast, the moon shone 
fitfully through the fleeting clouds, and all was silent around as the 
tomb, Suddenly was heard a 1ushing like a strong current over their 
heads, They looked up, and a great hoined owl flew over them “Ha!” 
cried one of the travellers, “there 1s the Stut-ozel, and the wild hunter 
of Hackelnberg 1s not far” “ Let us fly, then,” exclaimed the second, 
in great alarm, “ beforg the monster overtake us” “ There 1s no time,” 
said the other, “and you have nothing to fear if you will not provoke 
him. Lie down on you: faces while he pisses over us, and say not a 
word ; remember the fate of the shepherd.” 

The travellers laid themselves down among the bushes; the loud 
rushing of the hounds, as if trampling down the grass, and high above 
them in the air the stifled cry of the hiurd-pressed animal, mingled from 
time to time with the fierce sound of the hunter’s Au / fu’ Two of the 
travellers pressed closer to the ,1ound, but the third could not resist 
his desire of seeing what passed He glinced sideways through the 
bushes, and saw the shade of the duk hunter, urging on his dogs as he 
speeded by. As suddenly again everything was still. The travellers 
rose trembling from their hiding plice, wnd gazed wistfully towards 
Hachelnberg, but all had vanished and was seen no more. “ But 
what 1s the Stut ozel’” inquued one of them after a long pause. 

“In one of the convents at Thuringen,” repled the other, “there 
once resided a nun of the name of U:sel This creature being of a 
violent temper, beat the sisterhood, ancl often interrupted their hymns 
with her harsh sharp voice, so that they soon gave her the nickname 
of Tut, or Stut Ursel But they bitterly repented having done this 
after her death For always afte) eleven o’clock at night, she appeared 
in the shape of a screech-owl, and thrust her head into the choir of 
the church, destroying the harmony of their hymns with her harsh tones, 
stammering worse than befoie. The same occuried in the morning at 
four o’clock, as she never failed to join in tneir choral songs 

““With trembling limbs the sisterhood supported this situation for a 
few days , but on her fourteenth visit one of the nuns whispered her 
next neighbour in great alarm, “ Now I am sureitisthe Ursel!” The 
hymn ceased, a sudden terror seized on all, then hau bristled up, the 
colow forsook their lips, and they all ran out of the church duiing 
seivice, shrieking, “It 15 the Uisel, the Tut Ursel'” and no thieats or 
persuasions could induce them again to enter it, until the persecuting 
spirit of Ursel was banished from the convent walls. One of the most 
celebrated exorcists of his time was sent for from the borders of the 
Danube, belonging to an order of Capuchins, and by dint of fast and 
prayer he succeeded in expelling Ursel 1n the shape of a great horned 
owl, and driving her among the ruins of Dumbuig. 

“At that tume the wild hunter was passing over Hackelnberg, and 
hearing the 4u/ hu! of the great horned owl as he drove along, he 
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tound it so well adapied to his own cheer for his hounds and horses, 
that he entreated to have he: company in the chase, and they were 
never afterwards separated. And away they speed, pursuing their prey 
through storm and rain and cloud, rejoicing to be freed from the close 
convent walls, and listening to the mountain echoes of their own wild 
shouts and songs, mingled with the cy of their hounds, and the sighs 
and pantings of their prey. 

“ Such,” said the travcller, shuddering, “1s the story of the Stut-ozel ; 
hut what became of the young shepherd who hailed the hunter as he 
passed?” “Listen to his strange adventure,” was the reply. “ This 
shepherd once heard the wild hunte: drawing neai the place where 
he fed his floch He gave the hounds a cheer, and called out, ‘Good 
luck to Hackelnbeig’ Ihe wild hunter checked his speed, as he 
shouted with a voice of thunder, ‘Hast thou helped me to urge my 
dogs? so shalt thou have a shuein the quarry.’ The poor hind shrank 
trembling away But Hackelnberg flung afte: him a half-devoured 
thigh-bone of a hoise, which smote him as he sit 1n his sheep-cart, so 
severely, that he has never since been able to hold himself upright, or 
to move backwards or foiw uds ” * 


* Tt wy most probit le that some pieit hunter who role in th mid lle ages waive occasion to 
the pueneny tradition 1 lon,yim, li wise to the family cf thea bles cf Hackelnberg on 
Haclellerz Jdhe list dist n,u shed Nimrol of hts rice wa Has Von [Lichelnberg, who 
cuded his dvys ina ho pital during the sixteenth century it 1 plice not far fiom Hornberg 
which les on the borders of the duchy of Liunswick Uy 3 d15 crave stone im the churcn 

ard of thit place 1s engraved the figure of a full cquippel kriyht, mounted upon a mule 
Lravellers passing through Wulpcro ie used to sto; to admn the heivy a:mou of Hans there 
eahtbited to view Put the helm alone now remains the rest of his accoutrements having 
been transferred to Deershein 

In reqiud to the sti inge manne of his death the following tradi onhts btiuned currency 3 
and this 15 being hist tically connected with the foregoin,, m y here be added 

Hans Von Hachelnic ¢ the ducal mast r of the fore t in Erunswick, ippeared to live only 
forthe chase In order toindulye this prop astty he bought or | red anumber of neighbouring 
chases and devoted the whole of his time tothe ut traver ng with his followers and his 
large stag hounds all the fields f rests and mountainous distiict round the Hatz, year after 
yeay both by day and night He once passed the night in Mart burg, and there he dreamed 
that ne saw vtermhe wild boar which he attacked ond after v long struggle he fancied that 
he was overcome As he wrked the dreadful appaztion seemed still te haunt him, he could 
in no w iy vanqiush ats impression though he was the first to laugh at the occurrence 

Wandering a few days 1fterwards among the Lowe: Harts, he encountered an smmense boat, 
the exact image of that he pcheld in his sleep—in colour, in sive and im the length and strength 
of his tusks But Wins knew no fea and was the fu t to beg the battle, which was equally 
ferouious crafty and unyielding on both sides It long remained undecided, and it was only 
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hast not and thou shalt not tear me, as thou tore mem my dicim! Such was the violence 
with which he struck him with his foot, that one of th sharp tusks pierced his boot, and 
wounded him in the foot At first he soul little of the wound and even continued the 
chase until late at might When he reached his castle, however, his wound grew so much 
worse for want of proper care and bandages, that he was compelled to hasten towards Wolf- 
enbuttel to gain assistance But the motion of the car so givatly aggravated the symptoms, 
that it wah with the utmost difficulty he reached the huspital at Wulperode, in which he 
shortly after his arrival died —Or 


THE WOLF STONE.* 


IN and about the Brandsleben Woods, which were once united to 
the district of Hakel and the Hartz, there once dwelt, ages ago, 
an unknown personage, no one having ever discovered who he 

was or whence he came. This, however, gave the mhabitants of the 
neighbourhood very little concern, as he was sufficiently designated for 
their purpose, by the name of the Old One. He often came into the 
village without exciting observation, in o1der to give such assistance as 
he could, out of mere yood-will to the working classes. He was par- 
ticularly fond of taking upon himself the tending of the flocks, an 
employment at once easy and useful, when their natural guardians the 
shepherds were preveuted, at sheep-shearing or at othe: times, from 
discharging their office In this way he went from one flock to another, 
according to a fair distribution of labour. 

In the flock of the shepherd Melle a pretty parti-coloured lamb was 
one day missing. New, the unknown had often very urgently entreated 
to have this lost lamb given him, and 1epeated his prayer every day, 
and always in vain, The sheaiing time came on, and Melle requested 
the Old One’s assistance. Ile give it with pleasure, and watched his 
flock ; but when shepherd Melle 1eturned home and took muster of 
his flock, he found neither the old man nor his favourite lamb; both 
were missing. 

The unknown had quite disappeared , no one could learn any tidings 
of him. After a good lapse of time, one dy the old gentleman appeared 
very suddenly and unexpectedly before him, as he was pasturing his 
flock m the vale of Katten ‘Good day, Melle,” said the Old One; 
“thy pretty lamb sends thee giecting” At this sarcastic salute the 
shepherd looked very black and suily, and 1eplied by seizing his crook 
in order to inflict a well merited chistisement 

But behold! ina moment the old unknown assumed another form, 
and sprang upon Melle in the shipe of aluge wolf Yuiightened beyond 
all description, Mclle quite lost his presence of mind, such was the fe- 
rocity of his enemy But his dogs cime to his assistance, and rushing 
upon the wolf, after a long strugcle they compelled him to take to flight. 
Away went the dogs ifte: him, thiough wood and valley, until they 
again came up with him, and brouzht him to bay close to the village 
of Eggenstadt Melle, who hid a little recovered fiom the fist shock, 
followed then track, and cried in a loud voice, as he approached and 
found him surrounded by his dogs, “ Now thou shalt surely die!” 

Then as suddenly the Old One stood before him in human shape, 
and entieated hard thit he would spire him, vowing to God that he 
would never more meddle either with sheep o1 limb, and that he would 
make also ample compensation But he could not propitiate the in- 
sulted and angiy shepherd he fell upon the Old One with his hedge- 
chopper , but, lo! the unknown had disappeared. 

The shepherd, however, remarked a new-sprung thorn-bush at his 
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side, which availed the Old One nothing. He began lopping th 
branches with all his might, and was very speedily eradicating it altc 
gether, The unknown was only just in time to save his stamina, b 
turning once more into a human shape, and then fled for his life, B: 
the obstinate and unrelenting Melle was not thus to.be thwarted of h’ 
revenge. As he approached nearer his enemy, the wolf again attacke 
him ; again the dogs came, and he fled. This time he was not so luck, 
for one terrible blow of Melle’s chopper, as he turned round upon tk 
dogs, laid him dead upon the spot. 

An old ruined fragment of rock still serves to mark the place wher 
the were-wolf was slain, and it has ever since been known by the nar 
of the Were-wolf’s Stone. ‘ 


FREDERICK GOTTSCHALCK* 


S the author of a collection of about fifty national traditions, 
comprehending one or two tales of a somewhat more modern 
and extensive kind. These, however, he has not arranged with 

the same local truth and accuracy as the preceding ones of Otmar. 
Neither has he embodied the whole of them with equal simplicity and 
taste, at least if we may be permitted to form an opinion from some 
versions of the same stories which had been previously handled by that 
writer. Such duplicates, indeed, anong German collectors are of no 
rare occurrence, insorguch as to call for some little discrimination in 
referring a story to its first relater, the merit of which in general falls 
to the portion, as in the retailing of other anecdotes, of the one who is 
ingenious enough to array it in the best dress. Occasionally, too, the 
same tales assume sp very different a tone and character, that more 
especially should they happen to be amusing ones, the selecter must be 
cautious lest, like his originals, he treat us to two or more specimens of 
the same. There nevertheless are always a limited number of curious 
and original stories to be obtained from the several selections, which, 
bearing Icast resemblance to one another and to the mass, will afford 
us a tolerable degree of variety ; while it is quite natural that an exqui- 
sitely amusing or interesting tradition should be imitated and contended 
for with as much zeal as the cities of Greece contended for the poem of 
the Iliad. 

In Germany, however, whose enlarged and liberal principles of cri- 
ticism are well deserving of the gratitude and imitation of other nations, 
similar claims and inquiries are almost invariably prosecuted with equal 
ardour, good humour, and good faith. Indeed, they exhibit an ennobling 
picture of the republic of letters; they admit a community of literary 
rights and interests, a sort of national partnership in all their works; 
lending and borrowing from each other with perfect openness and free- 
dom, and with slight acknowledgment of the mutual obligations due.f 

Agreeably to this liberal and useful system, we observe that the col- 
lector before us remarks at the close of his elaborate preface, with the 
perfect saiveté of a good German, “And here I cannot deny myself 
the gratification of giving a place to the following annotations, from the 
pen of my highly esteemed friend Privy Counsellor Beckerdorff, who 
has had the goodness to offer them to my acceptance, with singular 
and welcome courtesy, a5 an accompaniment to the first portion of my 
work,”~—-Preface, p. xi. 

That the difficulties to be encountered in compiling a work of this 

* “ Popular Traditions and Tales of the Germans.” Collected by Frederick Gottschalck. 
Halle, 1814, Also ‘‘ History of the Feudal Castles and Mountain Fortresses of Germany.” 
§ vols,, bds., 1810-22, with plates. 

Caspar Frederick Gottschalck was born at Sondeishausen on the 15th day of July, 1772, He 
resided at Ballenstedt, with the title of Assistant Counsellor to the Duke of Anhalt-Bernburg. 

t Githe and Schiller were engaged conjointly in many of their labours, and the formey 
would appear, in some instances, to have been indebted to the dramas of Lessing, who li 


wise composed one upon the subject of Faustus, though of very different character and pres 
tensions,-Ep, s 
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nature are not wholly, like the stories, of an imaginary description, may 
be gathered from the following passage from the German collector's 
preface, which his English translator here ventures humbly yet broad] 
to advance as some apology for unintentional errors and omissions wit 
which he fears his work will too much abound: “As to myself, I hesitate 
not to avow that I am convinced that a complete collection of the 
Popular German Tales, arranged in a regular chronological and local 
series, will continue to remain a destderatum, until the whole shall be 
brought together from a variety of sources, and shall thus be found 
ready prepared for the eye of some future benefactor of our national 
popular productions, which may then be embodied in a progressive 
chronological and geographical view, forming a, popular history highly 
curious and interesting.” *—Pre/ace, p. x. 


THE WITCH-DANCE ON THE BROCKEN.+ 


|IGH above the surrounding hills of the [lartz is seen a mountain, 
whose towering peak commands a view of more than fifteen 

miles. This is called the Brocken, except when mention is 

made of those old enchantments and wizard rites which were ages ago, 
and are even still, said to be celebrated within its solitary domain, when 
it more properly takes the name of the Blocksberg. Upon its cold and 


* That such a work would indeed piove truly valuable, no less to the antiquary and the man 
of taste than to the novel reader ed the peasant, there can be very little doubt; but as Gott- 
schalck justly observes, wheie 1s the autho: to be found ’?—Ep. 

+ Perhaps, says the Author, a collection of German popular stones can hardly be more ap- 
propriately commenced than with a tiadition of so ancient and favourite a character, so very 
generally diffused, and in every sense so well entitled to the name of a national tradition, as 
the above.~-GorTscHALcK. 

Its origin may be traced to the history of Charlemagne Equally inspired with religious 
and heroic views, he first opened the theatre of war in Germany, where he was opposed by the 
Saxons with all the rage ot barbaric freedom united to idolatious hatred of the new religion 
sought to be introduced. Resolved both upon their conquest and conversion, Charlemagne 
was involved in a fierce war, which was prolonged during thiee and thirty years. At length, 
indignant at their long resistance, he put all inde innai sly to the sword who refused the rite 
of baptism; but the moment he engaged in other wars, the Saxons as often resumed their 
sacrifices to idols in their woods. When driven from these, they sought the still wilder retreats 
and fastnesses of the Hartz Mountains, in particular the Brocken, at that time almost un- 
approachable. At the period of their festal mtes and sacrifices, Charlemagne stationed guards 
at the passes of the mountains, though the Saxons succeeded in celebrating them, by adopting 
the following contrivance. ‘They arrayed themselves, like goblins, with the skins and horns of 
beasts, with fire-forks in their hands, and those rude instruments which they used as a pro- 
tection against wild beasts, and during their sacrificial rites as they danced round the altar. 
Thus armed, they put the whole of the terrified guards to flight, and proceeded to mvite the 
people to their festival. Hence, its celebration on the First of May, on the wildest region of 
the Hartz, with the snow yet lying on the Brocken, naturally enough gave rise among the 
Christians to the belief of witches riding that night upon their broomsticks, to add to the in 
fernal mirth and mystery of these heathen nites 

In fact, the carly Christians uniformly viewed idolatry as the worship of demons, and firmly 
betieved that the devil himself, in spite of Charlemagne's Christian guards, found his way 
through the air to give zest to the party assembled, in honour of him, upon the top of the 
Brocken. Such superstition received force from the appearance of the terrific and fantastic 
figures haunting the mountain previous to the festal day, and which, seen by the soldiers, were 
reported with a variety of diabolical ornaments and additions. The First of May is supposed 
to have been selected as a welcome of the approaching year; and the rites, always under dia- 
bolical patronage, celebrated in honour of the goddess Ostera; while the custom, still prevalent 
in many parts of Germany, of adorning the houses and churches on that day, is doubtless 
some remnant of the heathen festival. —See Gort. Fodksmirchen, pp. 8, 9, 10. 
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sterile summit, inlaid with a thousand million glittering specimens of 
rock-stone, the devil is in the habit of holding an annual assembly, most 
splendid of its kind, on the night of the last day of April, namely, on 
the well-known Walpurgis Night, consisting of all the witches and 
sorcerers on earth. After the tolling of the midnight hour, his guests 
flock in from all sides, conveyed by their usual equipage of horned 
beasts and birds, goats, rams, owls, &c., bearing them through the air 
upon brooms, pitchforks, and giants’ bones, while the devil is kind 
enough, on his part, to bring many of his guests along with him. The 
company being met, a grand bonfire opens the scenc; the dance goes 
round, the whole air is lit with firebrands ; and fire-stirring and blowing, 
shouting and dancing,-with fireworks of every kind, continue until the 
guests are well weary of the show. But then first feeling himself 
inspired, the devil mounts his devil-pulpit, and begins to blaspheme 
all the holy saints and angels, on the conclusion of which he gives a 
supper, consisting wholly of sausages, which are served on the witch 
altars. The hag that is unlucky enough to arrive last is condemned 
by immemorial custom, for neglect of duty, to die a cruel and ignomi- 
nious death, serving at once as a warning to late visitors and to lend 
animation to the scene. For after a warm embrace from the regent of 
the under-world, she is suddenly torn in pieces by the rest; her flesh 
is strewed as an example on the altar, and displayed as one of the 
master-keys of the devil’s banquet. 

At the first blush of dawn the whole of the gentle sister and brother- 
hood disperse in all directions in search of other windfalls, until a future 
meeting. In order that this same unholy alliance may produce no mis- 
chief either to man or beast, in the course of their annual excursion, the 
neighbouring dwellers of the Brocken take care, on the approach of the 
dread Walpurgis Night, to draw the sign of three crosses over the 
doors of their houses and outhouses, being firm in their persuasion that 
both they and their families can by no other means be secured from the 
ill designs of the wicked spirits who are then on the watch to enchant 
them. 


THE MEADOW DANCE.+ 


IN the same valley as the last mentioned, near Aschersleben, lies 

a verdant strip of land, known by the name of the Dancing 

Meadow,—a name which the following tradition will serve to 
illustrate. 

Ages ago the blooming daughters of the neighbouring burghers were 
often in the habit of assembling on a summer’s evening, when the wea- 
ther was fine, to enjoy one another’s society in this enchanting vale, 
during which the dance was never forgotten. Besides, it was’a custom 

* An old ballad from the same story is given by Biisching in his Foldksagen. Leipsic, 1812. 
Its origin is likewise more particularly investigated in a tour through the Hartz and the Hes- 
sian district. Brunswick, 1797.—Gorrt. 

t The same story is also to be found in Otmar (Nachtigal in Halberstadt) as well as related 


by. Kvleger, See the ‘“ Alexisbad in the Lower Hartz.” Magdeburg, 1812. 8v0., ¢. 316, 
ao ol FOOT T 
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for all the young brides, on the day before their nuptials, to meet here 
the playmates of their infant years, whose circle they were about to quit 
for ever, and to join ina parting dance along with the bordering tenants 
of the well-known scene. And long did this celebration of youthful joys 
continue uninterrupted, until the time of its being profaned and violated 
by one of the adjacent lords of Raubburg. 

A party happened to have met on the second evening of these rural 
ceremonies previous to a wedding, and were on the point of escorting 
home their rich and beautiful betrothed late on a clear moonlight night, 
with all the mirthful triumph of dancing, innocent gaiety, and song. 
Not thé whole of the guests, however, were destined to reach their 
home. Two of the most beautiful maidens disappeared, and notwith- 
standing the most active exertions on the part of their friends and re- 
latives, no-trace of them could be discovered,— their seats remained 
that night vacant in the domestic circle, and within a few hours all was 
confusion, no less among the parents than in the’surrounding abodes. 
Many weeping eyes were ki pt awake; their lovers swore the deadliest 
revenge, for they found reason to suspect that under the veil of night a 
grievous wrong had becn premeditated, and perhaps accomplished, 
which left them nothing but the hope of revenge. 

And in part their fears were well grounded. Some domestics in the 
service of the chief of Arnstein, becoming acquainted with the hour of 
the intended festival, had the audacity, for the purpose of amusing 
themselves and indulging their master’s propensities, to le concealed 
in an adjacent thicket. Under cover of the night, they succeeded in 
seizing upon two of the dancers, who, happening to stray from their 
companions, had approached nearest to them, and they were instantly 
conveyedgamid shouts of surrounding ievelry and rejoicings, unheard, 
into the neighbouring Harts Mountains, until a fit time should occur to 
convey them to their ultimate destination in Raubburg. 

scarcely had the sun streaked the horizon on the following morning, 
when a number of the citizens, whose anxiety had kept them awake, 
were seen asscmbled before their cloors, in order to advise with the suf- 
fering parents on the best measures to be adopted. Soon they learnt 
that a secret messenger, who had been dispatched upon some private 
affair, and was returning ere daybreak over the mountains, had heard 
sufficient to prove the forcible abduction of the young women, although 
he had lost the track of the robbers among the hills. There was reason, 
however, to conclude that they must reside somewhere upon the Arn- 
stein, but their haunts were still a secret. The magistrates upon this, 
being made acquainted with the facts, instantly solicited a meeting of 
the relatives of the abducted parties, along with all the elders of the 
place, while they attempted in the meantime to preserve calmness and 
moderation in the minds of the incensed citizens. The chief part of 
the assembly were for instantly arming the whole of the inhabitants 
capable of bearing arms, in order, if possible, to surprise and destroy 
the hated and notorious Castle Arnstein, which, they said, ought long 
since to have becn levelled with the ground. But besides the uncer- 
tainty of the information received, it was justly remarked by the ma- 
gistrates who presided that it would require months of open and decided 
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hostility to capture so powerful and well-provisioned a castle as that of 
Raubburg, whence the formidable enemy made his depredations, while, 
moreover, the present case called for instant redress. 

At length, after a long and stormy discussion of the most efficacious 
means of obtaining it, during which the heads of the more bold and 
indignant had leisure to giow coolei, it was agreed to adopt the last 
suggestion of one of the oldest magistrates, who explained to the coun- 
cil the superior opinion he entertained of a zuse de guerre, by which he 
trusted that the freedom of the abducted party would be more speedily 
accomplished. 

In the first place, every one must retuin quietly back to his own 
house, concealing his feclings of indignation and revenge as well as he 
could. Then, just as if nothing extraordinary had occurred at the late 
festival, as if the absence of none of the paity had been noticed, or that 
their retuin was quietly expected, anothe: nuptial evening should be as 
soon as possible anjounced, with even more of bustle and splendour 
than the former, all the nuzhbouls to be invited to the dance, and in- 
formation sent by trusty messcngeis to the adjacent villages around. 

Accordingly these same tidings reached the cars of the lord of Arn- 
stein, who, on receiving an invitation along with his knights and squires, 
loudly ridiculed the stupidity of the poo citizens, who thus actually 
threw their daughters in his way Then, amidst oaths and laughter, a 
still more extended incursion than the former was determined upon, 
the whole of the party present decliring that they would this time each 
and every one seize on his individual prey after the close of the dance. 

About twilight on the appomted day the mcadow was seen covered 
with beautiful groups of dancets, yct with all this no virgins this day 
trod the scene,—they were sift in then puentil mansions “twas the 
stout citizens, and nest to them thei eldest boys who were arrayed in 
women’s attne, with newly shirpened weapons concealed under their 
clothes, all intent upon aven,ing the honour of their daughters, their 
sisters, or the betrothed, and foi cvei in future to secure it. They 
began the dance with sounds of revelry and mirth, yet somewhat sub- 
dued to the tone of womanhood, while then hearts throbbed for ven- 
geance, until the appioach of midnight, when thei trusty scouts brought 
word of the near and yet nearer advance of the lord of Arnstein, softly 
approaching towaids the spot. 

Now the dancing party seems to break up, concluding with the old 
national figures,* and singing, and apparently drawing homewards. 
But behold! the next moment the chief of Arnstein burst into the 
midst of thein, followed by his knights and pages, on hoiseback and on 
foot, all eager to join in the pur uit, of which they vainly hoped that 
their former depiedation was only a poor specimen. 

They let him advance , and the chief no sooner found himself in the 
midst of the dancers than he threw himself fiom his steed in order to 


* Named the Grossfater tanz, one like that of most other countries which closes the festive 
scene, partaking of freer characteristics than we exhibited im the previous figures, reminding 
us of the origi and elements, as it were, of the art uself Llus, it 1s well known, 1s really 
only the symbol of courtship, throughout its vatious characters and grad itions, and the more 
poshed e people, the more polished and less characteristic forms does thear dance assume. 
— * 
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enjoy the pleasure and applause of bearing off the intended bride with 
his own hands. But what was the feeling he experienced when, as with 
a thundering voice and a laugh of joy he claimed the bride for himself, 
the bright steel flashed in his eyes, and smote his outstretched arm, 
before he could draw it back, quite through and eyoue Smarting 
with pain and uttering curses of revenge, he started back to regain his 
steed. But ten strong arms were about him ; he felt himself pinioned 
hand and foot and neck, as if chains of iron girt him round. Some of 
the knights and pages who hastened with threats to his assistance 
were, after a short struggle, overpowered and secured ; most of them, 
however, escaped with cries of terror and surprise, and wounded with 
sabres or with stones. . 

The chief culprit, however, was carried with shouts of triumph into 
the city. There the lord of Arnstein was thrown forthwith into a large 
solitary dungeon, and there he confessed, on beholding the preparations 
for his approaching execution, the deeds he had perpetrated and fur- 
ther intended to accomplish. The young ladies were at his own com- 
mand immediately delivered to their friends; in consequence of which, 
after paying a heavy penalty and taking a memorable oath never 
again to commit any offence against the city or its inhabitants, he was 
released from his terrific chains. But these chains, in which he for 
months languished, are still preserved, and are now to be seen in the 
town-house at Ascherslcben, a lastng monument of the skill and fore- 
sight of the old times, and very worthy of the admiration of future ge- 


nerations.* 
a ean 


THE. DEVIL’S FIGHT IN GOSLAR CATHEDRAL. 


|HE Emperor Henry IV. was greatly attached to his place of 
nativity, as every good prince ought to be, the forementioned 
imperial city of Goslar in the Haitz. There he was wont to 
sojourn, and to expend large sums upon its enlargement and embel- 
lishment. There too he held his royal festivals, and in particular his 
Christmas revels, which were celebrated with the utmost pomp and 
pageantry. He never omitted to invite a number of the archbishops 
and bishops of his territories, in order to reflect greater splendour upon 
the scene, while it gave greater authority and unction to its enjoyments. 
In the year of our Lord 1063 were these princes to be seen here as- 
sembled for the purpose of solemnizing the Christmas feast. It was 


* The same story has been v inously related by othes hands, though not perhaps with equal 
ower and an equal air of simpliuity and probability It 1s decidedly of historical omgin, 
ounded upon sume real event; though we doubt whether a traycllar would yet be able te ob- 

tain a sight of the ford of Raubburg’s bonds, even at the town-house of Aschersleben It 
likewise evidently belongs to some of the early chivalric traditions, ansing out of the feudal 
tyranny of the knights, which so often induced bitter feuds und wars both with the citizens 
and the peasantry, affording a field for a class of compositions in which Germany so much 
abounds, ‘To what precise period, however, this as well as many other traditions of a similar 
cast are to be referred, between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, does not clearly appear, 
and except where the date happens to be given, or from the comparison of some contemporary 
circumstance and local peculiarity, their era can only be vaguely conjectured. Stories of the 
above kind are principally indchted for their exi«tcnce (as being identified with the interest of 
the people) to oral tradition, while others are found as widely scattered through old histories, 
chronicles, and heroic poems.—Ep. 
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intended to be held in the great cathedral, the same which remains . 
standing at this day. The grandest preparations of all kinds had been 
going on for many days, and conspicuous seats for the noble guests 
were raised and decorated for the occasion. 

At this time there happened to be mooted a serious question of pre- 
cedence between the then resident the Bishop of Hildesheim and the 
head Abbot of Fuldx, both spiritual lords invited by the emperor to the 
feast; and here the spiritual controversy was likely to be renewed. Now, 
according to immemorial custom, the good Abbot of Fulda was entitled, 
in an assembly of prelates, to take his station next to the Archbishop of 
Mentz. The Bishop of Hildesheim was of another opinion, for in his 
diocese there were only three archbishops who could boast a right to 
take precedence of him. As none of their retinuc were willing to waive 
a tittle of their master’s authority, it consequently ensued that from 
words they soon came to blows, which, had it not been for the piety of 
Archduke Otto of Bavaria, who belonged to the party of Fulda, and 
exerted himself to mitigate the abbot’s rage, by obtaining for him the 
upper seat, must have been carricd to great extremities. But the em- 
bers of discord only slumbered, for on the ensuing feast of Pentecost 
the question was renewed. The emperor was again at Goslar; the 
festival was there to be kept in the most magnificent manner, and both 
these spiritual adversaries were once more summoncd to attend. He 
of lindesheim was this time determined to wipe off the disgrace he 
had suffered from his late deleat, and at all events, come what would, 
to take his station above him of Fulda. To this end he had engaged 
the Margrave I’gbert of Saxony, with staunch men-at-arms, whom he 
secretly concealed behind the altar m order to be ready to enforce his 
claim in time of necd, if his enemy would not yield to spiritual exhor- 
tation. 

As the procession of nobles, bishops, and the whole of the royal train, 
with the emperor at its head, entered the church, the engagement 
almost immediately began, The old question proceeded fiom con- 
troversy to quarrel ; froin words to blows; the signal for the bishop’s 
party to leave their ambush behind the altar, who, joining in the affray, 
by dint of fists and sticks compelled the men of Iulda to abandon the 
church. These last, incensed im the highest degree, ran to obtain as- 
sistance from the citizens, and arming themselve>, again rushed forward 
into the cathedral, where they found the service already begun, and 
even the choral hymn given out by the canons. But it was no time to 
sing, for the new part of the congiegation fell upon the bishop’s party, 
not with fists and cudgels, but with drawn swoids. It was then the 
confusion became terrible : the altar was covered with human sacrifices, 
and blood flowed down the marble steps over the rank grave-grown 
grass, into the street, and had very nearly drowned the sexton. 

The Bishop of Hildesheim had fought his way into the pulpit, whence 
he encouraged his party to stand firm, and promised to answer and 
give absolution for all the slaughter, in spite of the holy place where it 
happened, as the confessor and shepherd of his flock. Those of Hil- 
desheim, hearing this indulgence, fought like lions; and the poor 
emperor in vain tried to assert his authority : command and entreaty 

14 
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were alike despised ; his devotion and his power equally set at defiance. 
None troubled their heads about him: the bishop had granted absolu- 
tion to the combatants, and he was happy to make his escape with a 
whole skin into his palace. The bishop’s church mihtants carried the 
day. They diove the men of Fulda once more out of the church, and 
shut the doors 

But who stood by them in the fray? It was loudly asserted, as the 
tradition goes, thit the devil lumself inspucd the bishop, and was 
piesent at the scene And more he lad bravely about him, and 
when the victory was won, 10se aloft upon his wings, and disappearing 
through an aperture in the church cieling, called aloud to the citiens 
of Goslar, high in an, as he liushed with delight 


Hane ioainiel 4 amt a! 


The hole thiouch which he disappe ucd, no mason hrs till latterly 
been found able to1repur. The hme and stone ing unnbly fall off again, 
and it thus remained open duiing miny centuries, forit was all to no 
purpose toattempt tostopi At length, howeva, Duke Antony UInch 
of Brunswick, desuous to do aw vy with the recollection of so scandalous 
anoccurrcnce, adoptcd the expe dicnt of applyinz a Bible to the aperture 
in place of a stonc, and by such me ns it has remaimed entire to the 
present day.* 


THE MOUSTD TOWER. 


|O the travellc: who his triversed the delightful environs of the 
Shine flom the city of Mcntz, 75 fu as Coblentz, o1 from the 

clear waves of this old Germinic strewn gazed upon the grand 
creations of nature, all upon +o miegnificient a scale, the appeaiance of 
the old decayed tower which forms the subjuct of the ensume tradition 
forms no uninteiestiny view It mses before lin. as he mounts the 
Rhine, from the little island below Din cn, towards the left shore; he 
listens to the old shipm iste: as he relates with cainest tone the wondei- 
ful story of the towel, and shuddcring at the desci:ption of the frightful 


* Thatthiss n wauy  neredlyt cl ylue as here ree unte 1 in the cithed: al at Gc slar, 
nnder the feeble reirzn cf Henry as est Phobel dey md aid cbt Not only was there 2 lnrge 
congregition up nthe yo ot but ia wt os miled a ound the cithededl while numbers abo 
wore compelled to fly foricfires tf them t © ret corncisef the e ts the gill ries and the 
roofof the cuhedial  dher asthe c mest  ntinued dura thice su cessive days they weie 
obliged to inwcr unil many loc me wpreytoht rier anlweorte found derd in thar hidinge- 
places not duiny toventure forth Andwhenthe | ulen roof wis removed ftom the cathedral, 
towards the le unin. of the |} tc ntury three human | cletons were discovcied in removing 
the beams in avery confined situation in all pr | abality those of some unhappy pers ns who 
had retared thither as uplrcecefirefu co Als the preat metal pinnacle still be os testumony 
to the same sicrike ious cccwience for tt wos fixed upon dy the cmp 11s the place of pun- 
ashment of the unlucly Al bot of Lulda  Jhis qirelite however wis the least guilty of the 
two, but the empcro: was a merechil tin regud to. inment, ind blindly followed Ins cwn 
mclmations Vhat the devil should h ve been idinitted to ushare of the fray is catremely 
natuial, and quite agicerbl tothe spurtual tendca y of the times It served to char wterize 
more strikingly the scin |uleus niturc of the orcurr nce, more puticularly ma place devoted 
to public worship, and 1¢ furthcr answered the pury cf an apology for all purtins, when it 
was thus clearly shown thit © The busy fiend hid vot um nyst us, and decerving us with his 
devilish arts, cont tl dus to fi, ht and d stroy each other as he please 1’—ILONEMANN, 
**Antayuities of the [Tartz.” 
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punishment of priestly pride and cruelty, exclaims in strong emotion, 
“The Lord be with us!” 

For as the saying runs, it was about the year of our Lord 968, when 
Hatto II. Duke of the Ostrofranks, surnamed DBonosus, Abbot of Fulda, 
a man of singular skill and great spiritual endowments, was clected 
Archbishop of Mentz. He was also a harsh man, and being extremely 
avaricious, heaped up treasure which he guarded with the utmost care. 

It so happened, under his spiritual sway, that a cruel famine began 
to prevail in the city of Mentz and its adjacent parts, insomuch that in 
a short time numbers of the poorer people fell victims to utter want. 
Crowds of wretches were to be seen assembled before the archbishop's 
palace, in the act of heseeching with cries and prayers for some miti- 
gation of their heavy lot. 

But their harsh lord refused to afford relief out of his own substance, 
reproaching them at the same time as the authors of their own calamity, 
by their indolence and want of economy. But the poor souls were mad 
for food, and in frightful and threatening accents cried out, * Bread, 
bread!” Fearing the result, Bishop Hatto ordered a vast number of 
hungry souls to range themselves in order in one of his empty barns, 
under the pictence of supplying them with provisions, Then having 
closed the doors, he commanded his minions to fire the place, in which 
all fell victims to the flames. And when he heard the death-shouts and 
shrieks of the unhappy poor, turning towards the menial parasites who 
abetted the crime, he said. “ Hark you how the mice squeak !” 

But the vengeance of Heaven did not sleep, that witnessed the ter- 
rible deed : a strange and unheard-of death was preparing to unloose 
its terrors upon the sacrilegious prelate. For behold, there rose out of 
the yet warm ashes of the dead an innumerable throng of mace, which 
were scen to approach the bishop, and to follow him withersocver lhe 
went. At length he flew into one of the steepest and highest towers ; 
but the mice climbed over the walls: he closed every door and window ; 
yet after him they came, piercing their way throuzh the sinallest nooks 
and crannies of the building. And in they poured upon him, and 
covered him over from head to foot, in numberless heaps. They bit, 
they scratched, they tortured his flesh till they nearly devoured him. 
So great was the throng, that the more his attendants sought to beat 
them off, the more keen and savagely with increased numbers did they 
return to the charge. Even where his name was found placed upon 
the walls or tapestries, they gnawed it, in their rage, away. 

In this frightful predicament the bishop, finding he could obtain no 
help on land, bethought of taking himsclf to the water. A tower was 
hastily erected upon the river Rhine; he took ship, and shut himself 
up there. Enclosed within double walls and surrounded by water, he 
flattered himself that the rushing stream would effectually check the 
rage of his enemies. Here too, however, the vengeance of offended 
Heaven gave them entrance. Myriads of mice took to the stream, and 
swam and swam, and though myriads of them were swept away, an in- 
numerable throng still reached the spot. Again they climbed and 
clattered up the walls : the bishop heard their approach ; it was his last 
retreat ; they rushed in upon him with more irresistible ferocity than 
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before, and amidst stifled cries of protracted suffering, Bishop Hatto at 
length rendered up his cruel and avaricious soul* 


THE CASTLE SPECTRE OF SCHARZFELD. 


lit UATED upon one of the foremost hills of the Hartz, not far 
fiom Osterode, he the ruins of Castle Scharzfeld. Theie about 
sixty years bich there wis still one of the high round towers 
to be seen, 1 the fiont of one of the angles, without any roof, and too 
dilapidated to bear anything upon it When, more iecently, it was 
attempted to rebuild it, the castle spectie regularly destroyed in the 
night what was executed in the day, by throwing all the matcrials down 
a precipice 
ft or a deed had been perpetrated of old within its precincts, a wanton 
outraze, by the Lmpeioi Henry himself (Henry IV), and hence arose 
the vengeance of the castle Ghost, who, to the eternal discredit of the 
place, would neve permit anothei roof to be 1aised 
The emperor had beheld, at Goslar, the consort of one of his lords, 
who ranked among his heroes, and had the supermtendence of his 
works among the Harts Mountains ‘The lady pleased him, and the 
empeior sought to win her to lis plcisure With this view he dispatched 
her husbind to a distince upon an cmbissy , and when he had ascer- 
tained that his beautiful consort w1s now left alone at the castle, he 
set out upon a stormy dry, and unde: the pietcnce of hunting he 
rode in the dnection of the lady’s dwelling As the tempest incieased, 
and the heavens grew durker, while the vivid hghtnings g] wnced athwart 
the sky, Ke suddenly rode up to the castle gites, and deinanded shelter 
from the storm. The young hostess, 1ejo1 ed to show him all honour 
and hospitality, hasted to bid him welcome, and oideied the richest 
fare to be set before him, as sovereign lord of the empuce, that her 
castle could afford She indulged not the least kind of suspicion, but 
after he had well regiled himself, the empeioi basely resolved to give 
full loose to his passions, ensue whit would With this most unworthy 
and unchristian feeling, and with the assistance of the still more wicked 
and base priest of Pohlde, be broke through all the sacred bonds of a 
prince, a guest, and a man of honour, to effect his purpose. 
The offenders flattered themselves that the whole would remain a 
secret, for secret was the scene; but scarcely had the emperor on the 

* The foregoing tradition 15 of 1 very alarming character and it 15 comfortable to reflect 
that it is wholly without historical foundation Hattos Lower, or the Mouse Tower, 1s a 
beacon, ererted niost probably with the view of advising maniners of the adjacent Bingerlochs, 
or for the convenience of levying the river dues  Hatto was the friend and counsellor of Im 
peror Otto and he displayed great severity towards the monks who betrayed the shghtest de 
viation from their rule Jo the more idle of these he was doubtless obnoxious, and to this the 
story of his death owed its existence, a kind of death which has been already shown to be 
fictitious by Lrithemius in his f/zsschanischen Chromk (seer 35) 

It may be observed that there 1s hhewise a Polish tradition nearly of the same age which 
bears much resemblance to the present Not being of German o1 ‘gin, it has not been inserted 
in this collection, but 1t 1s to be met with in Ait lorty second of the Alor eendlazt for 1812, 
Alsoin Screiber 3‘ Pocket-book for Touristsonthe Rhine 1812, 8vo ,c 286 Morgendlatt, 2812, 


Art q2 ‘Antiquities of the Rhine” Frankfort, 1744, c 587 ‘There 1s also a poetical version 
of the same tradition in the new Poems of Langbein. Pubinges, 18x2, 8y0., G aa.— See Gort, 
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ensuing morning taken his departure when the spirit of vengeance 
spoke. It was the castle spectre that betrayed the deed. For centuries 
before it had traversed the neighbouring hills of Scharzfeld, and been 
heard in various places besides the ancient tower. But as it had never 
been known to do any injury, it was suffered to range at large, nor had 
itever by holy word been laid. From this time forth, however, it raised 
a frightful jibbering and lamentation, rattled horribly through the halls 
and chambers, and often shook the whole castle to its very foundations. 
Then first the household began to make sign of the cross, and number 
their beads to the Virgin, while the unhappy lady shrank weeping and 
praying from the sight and sound. Still the spectre did no mischief 
nor injured any one; he merely wished to proclaim the emperor’s 
shame, and to abandon his ancient haunt, where such a woeful deed 
had been committed. Shortly he betook himself to the round tower, 
where a noise of crashing and falling denoted that he was hard at work. 
In fact, he took the rbof, and cast it with unearthly force and tremen- 
dous noise into the precipice at some distance below. This done, he 
burst loose, and stalked with anery voice and gesture over Scharzfeld, 
crying aloud that the parish priest was a still more monstrous villain 
than the emperor; and then he disappeared. 

From that time forth no art of man could succeed in fixing a roof 
upon the fated tower, for as fast as the masons completed the work, the 
castle sprite made his appearance and destroyed it again at night. The 
parish priest ran crazed, descited by all about the country, and care- 
fully avoided by every honest eye. 

The whole of these events took place as they were thus recounted, in 
the year of our blessed Lord one thousand one hundred and ten.* 


THE KINGDOM OF HIAVEN, 


IN the pleasant valley through which winds the river Neckar there 
rises, not far from the httle city of Grundelsheim, a steep 
mountain high above its surrounding neighbours, upon whose 

summit is a church dedicated to the archangel Michael, known by the 
name of the Himmelreich, or Kingdom of Heaven. Respecting this 
there has gone abroad the following tradition, once greatly reverenced 
by the people. 

In old times, when a thick wood overshaded nearly the whole moun- 


* From Honemann’s “Ancient Toweisin the Hartz.” Also Behren’s Hercynia Curiosa, 
e 196, My own Artlerdurgen Deutselands, Part I. c. 51. Busching’s Folhsagen, Second 

ivision, C 341, 

It is an higorical fact that the Emperor Henry IV. was a luxurious and abandoned prince. 
And in particular this may be said to form a characteristic feature in the history of his wars 
for the subjection of the Lhuringians. For when he found himself, in the course of the cam- 
paign, in a very dangerous position on his approach towards Goslar, and by the intercession of 
the princes who had leagued against him eapressed a disposition to negotiate with the enemy, 
it was insisted among other stipulations that he should dismiss some of his numerous mistresses, 
Vhe adventure here ascribed to him at Castle Scharzfeld is, theréfore, by no means improb ible, 
and perhaps the fictitious part added to it by the people,—that of the castle spectre,—was ins 
tended, through such a medium, to give astnking characteristic of their emperor, held out as 
& Warning to a future generation of princes —GoTT. 

“Sit honor antiquitate et fabulis guogue,”—PLINY. 
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in, there lived secluded from the world a holy man of the name of 

e, who here indulged his pious contemplations, altogether occupied 

in secret and incessant prayer. Roots and wild berries formed his whole 

dict, which he never omitted to share with the lost traveller, whom he 

cenducted into the right track, or indeed with any other destitute fellow- 
creature. 

It was thus that his 1eputation for piety and humanity spread thiough- 
out the surrounding country Pilgrimages weie made to his hermitage 
as to aholy shrine, and afte1 recetving the consolation and tender blessing 
of the good old man, there was no one who did not 1eturn with feelings 
of newly-hindled love and peace towards all men to his domestic circle 
This well dcse:ved adinit ition of lus sanctity continued to increase with 
his age, and fresh penitents 1esoited to the holy nll But his grey locks 
now blanched ape, till they became white as the diiven snow; his 
right hand tiembled, as it supported the staff of age, and one evening 
his fceble steps with difficulty bicu ght lum to his orn door Lite the 
same night he hcud ome one knocking for idimttance under his 
humble roof Heiose ind 1 pileum cnteicd his door [lis garments 
were duppmg with 1am tnd Ins Innbs appcated to be numbed with 
cold, The old man bide him welcome, checifully kindled his fire, died 
his raiment, ind Jaid before hin his simple fate Then after pointing 
to a couch of moss, the heimit retucd to finish his evening devotions 
before the altar, noi did he obseive thit he was followed by the notse- 
less footsteps of the pum Tl c¢ Jattur now approached him, aud the 
holy man started, un ible to utter a word, on beholding 1ays of glory 
encucling the stiangers biows, thit divzled his feeble sight ‘ Thy 
prayer 1s head,” whispered the ar lel of the Laid, “come, take your 
rest!” Fic kissed the spcechless samt upon the forchead, and the soul 
of the aged man flew alony with its angelic guide into Paradise 

On the moyiow the rem uns of the beloved hcainiut were found by some 
travelluis Weeping, they intericd lam wheic the body lay, and with 
the people round, thev mused i church to commemorate his prety, and 
dedicated to the holy uchin cl Michiel 

Since then the mount un hi, zone by the namc of the Himmcheich, 
or Heaven’s lin dom, to which the people are in the habit of making 
an annual pilziuni,e to icpeit the Loid’s Prayer at the Hermit’s 
Church.* 


—- }) -- 


THY MONASTERY. 


oT far from the villige of Newchurch, suirounded by a dark 
forest, is secn a smull lake situated in a lonely spot amid a 

tiact of old meadow | ind 
Its vicit ity 15 little known and less frequented, fo it is so much se- 
cluded in the midst of a dark shade of fus that 11ses above its banks 

* Badensch: Wochensehrift 1% 

However simple ind destitute of imeident this little specimen from 1 Jarge mass of monks! 
ends (at one period imdustriously cuculated among the people with as much zeal as the 
Bible ‘Lracis of the present age) may be pronounced for a work of this ean there is yet a cal 


Wiearth) * tradjfa beautiful inoral about the close of u, which have anot unpleasing effect ED 


4 Extrata rom the Weekly Journal at Baden 1807, ¢ 17. 
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that there appears something in its whole aspect too mournful and de. 
serted to engage the eye of the traveller. Its waters have never been 
fathomed by the oldest fishermen, and this has led to its being still more 
avoided than before. There is a tradition current among the people 
regarding this lake to the following tenour : 

Many centuries ago there stood upon the spot where the waves now 
murmur to the wind, a convent for nuns, Once upon a wet and stormy 
night, it is said that an old man, quite worn and weary, arrived at the 
cloister gates. He knocked and entreated shelter from the storm. The 
portress, a very selfish and hard-hearted creature, said, “It was om/y an 
old mendicant, and it was too cold as well as inconvenient to think of 
unclosing the doors at such an hour.” So with reproachful words she 
bade the old man continue his journey and find another place of sojourn. 
But cold and lassitude rendered this impossible ; again and again he 
knocked, he prayed and wept; but it was all in vain. Iven the prioress 
and the whole sisterhood, as if resenting his obstinacy, only gave him 
hard words within their closed doors. 

There was only one lay sister who, not having yet forgotten the purport 
of her vows, took compassion upon the aged man, and entreated the 
others to admit him. The proposal was met with scoin and ridicule, 
while the gates remained closed upon the unhappy wanderer as before. 

Suddenly theie 105e a tempest that resembled another flood; the 
old man touched the convent wall with his staff, and away into the 
great gulf sank the stately cloister—all vanished ina moment. Sul- 
phureous flames then buist foith out of the deep, and the cavity was 
filled with water, which on the ensuing moining presented the aspect 
of a lake, where but the evening before the beautiful cloister towers, 
with their rich golden crosses, had glittered in the sun’s last,rays. 

For some time before the same kind-hearted lay sister had been at- 
tached to a noble knight, who resided near the place. Truly loving 
him, she for this reason wished to leave the cloister, while on his part 
he frequently came to visit the lonely convent, when its other inmates 
were sunk in repose, to hold conveise with his beloved through the 
trellis. Ere morning break, however, he was ever careful to retrace his 
steps. 

Even the teriific night we have just described did not daunt him, 
Fle came; but what was his strange suprise and sorrow when he could 
nowhere discover his late-loved convent, and heard in its place nothing 
but the rushing of waters! Wringing his hands and loudly lamenting, 
he called on the name of his beloved, until the very echoes of the solitary 
pe replied, “Ah that I could only once more have pressed her to my 

reast 1” 

As he said this, he heard a soft voice from the bosom of the lake, 
which thus replicd : “Come to-morrow night at the eleventh hour, and 
stand where you now are. There when you sce floating on the tide a 
thread of blood red silk, be sure to seize it, and draw it out of the flood.” 

The voice ceased, and the knight bent his way back sorrowfully to 
his castle, uncertain what his destiny might prove. Nevertheless he 
seal at the appointed hour, and placed himself as the voice had directed 

In, 
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Tt came ; and trembling-he caught the blood-red thread, drew it to- 
wards him, and there stood his well-beloved before his eyes. “The 
same mysterious destiny,” thus she said, “which engulfed me innocent, 
together with the guilty and hard-hearted sisterhood, now permits me, 
every night between the eleventh and twelfth hour, again to see and 
speak with you. Never once, however, must I trespass beyond the 
period allotted me, otherwise I shall behold you no more. Nor is it 
granted me to look upon any other eyes but thine, for then an invisible 
hand is ready to snap the last thread of my existence asunder.” 

Evening after evening did the true knight visit the solitary lake, and 
ever did his Jove appear floating on the blue waves towards him, as he 
drew the silken thicid closer and closer. Bothefelt too happy in this, 
secret nightly reunion, might it only last unseen and undisturbed bv all, 
Yet this was not to be. envy and suspicion dogged the steps of the 
noble knight, and the eye, of other inen had rested on the form of his 
beloved,—had watched them aim im aim wandeting along the banks 
of the lake. 

On the night following, the mocn shimng bright and beautiful, he 
took his customary way—he diew vuigh he stuoped to catch the silken 
cord that bound them, but the water turned to blood. Trembhng, he 
snatched the thiead. it was pale and broken. He went weeping round 
the banks, he wrung his hands, he called on the name of his loved one. 
All was silent; and seized with sudden despair, the unhappy young 
knight threw himself into the deep water and disappeared, 


: THE DIEVIL-STONES. 


1UR good forefatheis, whose faith in God was far stronger than 

that of their degeneiate offspring, had also a firmer belief in 

the existence of the devil. Lis influence over the earth and 

its inhabitants was not mcie matter of orthodoxy, it was established 

beyond a doubt. Tiaces of his diabolical skill and of his labours were 

everywhere to be seen ; and wherever the face of nature assumed un- 

usual shapes and features, whatevei grotesque characters she exhibited 

in the external world, there his fiendish majesty had been at work, for 

to him only did they ascribe such gisantic exhibitions of architectural 

powers. Where something also more than ordinary happened, some 

proceeding which boffled their logical skill, or some event of which they 

were unable to trace the cause, the devil was always at hand to give 
his name to it,—the whole blame was laid upon his shoulders. 

Another cause likewise added to the extent of his black majesty’s 
nomenclature of places, as many forests, mountains, and rocks can at 
this time bear witness. Owing to Charlemagne’s compulsory conversion 
of the heathens, the Christian crusades and bishops were of opinion 
that no means of inculcating their doctrine would prove more efficacious 
than destroying the groves, the altars, and the idols of their converts. 
As they found it, however, rather too difficult utterly to destroy the 
whole of them, they were content to stigmatize the remainder by the 
name of devil, witch, and wizard residences, Hence in Germany the 
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devil has a rich store of names, for the nlustration of which a number 
of ustories have latterly been discovered, some of which are popular 
in the present day. The tradition runs as follows 

Some time ago the devil took an opportunity of waiting upon a prince 
of Anhalt, vho held his couit at Zerbst, and entreated that he would 
be pleased to make ovei to him the city fora peiiod The prince at 
first 1efused, but the devil did not therefore desist and when the prince 
found that he could by no meins avoid his importunity, he hit upon 
the following expedient, decluing thit under such conditions he would 
grant the devilsiequest, namely, thit the litter should first carry upon 
his bick a huge stone, that ly ina wood neu /e1bst, three times round 
the city ‘ 

The devil was delijhted with the terms he took his cleaver, and 
smote the stone with such devilish force thit it stuck fast in the very 
heart of it Jie then threw it 11055 his shoulder: and begin his m uch 
round the city Theeprince im the me intune wis in the utmost anxiety. 
Ile prayed inw irdly to God thit some meins might be found of avert- 
inz the impending dinzei thit threatened the good city, and his piayer 
was heard 

Twice the dev.l had alieady encompissed the city walls, when, just 
as he was passing by the grove, the stone fell from lus clever Ina 
fit of 1age the fend took wing, and the city was sived A pnece of the 
devil’s hatchet, however, 1emained in the stone, and it is there to be 
seen at the piesent diy 

A second devil stone lies near the chuich at Sennewitz, about half a 
mile from Halle Upon its suiface are five deep indentuies, resembling 
maiks of fingers whete he grisped the stone This the devil, whose 
enmity against all churches is insurmountible, hurled d&wn from 
Petersburg, about the time of bmlding the church at Sennewitz in 
oider to demolish it ata blow Lut luckily it fell short, the holy place 
escaped, while the huge fri,ment still hes at its side The impression, 
howevei, of the devils cliws we now woin out 

A third specimen 1s to be scen on the ww fiom Lindeskrone to the 
city of Goilitz,in the Oberliusitz In this the murks of his claws when 
he scized it in aiige are still very perceptible, for when he saw at 
Gorlitz that the stately cathedr il erected in honour of the apostles Paul 
and Peter was complctcd, he fell into a violent pission, and tearing a 
vast rock fiom the hill of Lind: skione, and hurling it high im aur, he 
aimed direct at the beautiful edifice, which, hid he not miraculously 
missed it, must hive been shattured to pieces LEncumbered with its 
weight, the devil was unable to hurl it quite 1s far as he had intend«d. 

A fouith stone 1s met with in the churchy ud at Halbeistadt This 
is called the Lying Stone, for the fither of lies, about the time that 
the foundations of the cithedru were Lud, biou,ht a quantity of mate- 
rials, in the hope of beholding an edifice erected with them which 
might thus secretly promote his views As he observed, howeve1, that 
the edifice continued to rise, and always more and moie in the form of 
a cross, and that it would finally turn out to be a Christian church, he 
determined to destroy it. With a huge piece of 10ck he approached 
tlle place, threatening to knock down the scaffolding and beat im the 
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walls, Had not the architect soothed him by a promise of building a 
pubhe house near the church, he would have proceeded; but he then 
threw his stone down where it lies before the church. The marks of 
his burning fingers are still visible in the large holes upon its surface.* 


NOTBURGA. 


[CAR the river Neckar stands a city of the name of Hornberg, 
which centuiies ago was distinguished foi its splendour as the 
couitly 1esidence of one of oui emperois Its towers even now 

stand firm, and its walls my long continue to bid defiince to the winds 
and rains ot heaven The sovereign who formerly swiyed its territories 
had a daughtcr whose name was Notbuig1 She was a beautiful crea- 
ture, of a fine and attractive fiztne, whose power was fully felt by Count 
Otto, to whom she hid pled cd her troth, but who was compelled to 
leave her side to fight in a forcin lind Tong hc sighed and awaited 
his ictuin, he cunec no morc, ind she 53t alone in her chamber, or 
gazed fiom hei bucony whence she hid caught i last view of him tor 
houwis morning, diy, ind evening, evcn till midni ht she was still to be 
seen there She fixed hei eyes upon the toweim, forests, or upon the 
waters of the Necha that rolled below, or gazed upon the stilly he wens 
till tears blinded her sight Lhe calm of midnight brought no repose 
for her, and when the wind sing loudest through the trellis, and 
thunde: clouds dukened the fice of he wen, she would still linger there, 
her sighs escaped upon the bieeze, ind her tears fell with the raindrops 
upon the errth 

Her check giew pile: and paler, yet no one seemed to observe it; 
her beauty wis still peerless, and nonce $1 the woim thit consumed it 

One day came the emperor her father, and thus with his deep stern 
voice he addiessed the fin Notbuie1 

*“‘ Haste, and prepare thy bridal dicss, in thice days thy birdegioom 
will be at hind!” 

He said no moie, waited no 1eply, and left her The princess sank 
upon hei couch, and closed lei eyes in pain’ At night she :esumed 
her solitary place in the balcony, and as she fixed her eyes upon the 
darkening heavens, her tears fell faster than before. “ My Otto, my 
Otto!” she exclaimed, “thou hast indeed forgotten me, for ever left 
thy fond and faithful Burga  Alis! whit cruel 1val clasps thee in her 
arms? or is thine heart grown colder in a land where the sun sheds 
his warmest rays? Peihaps thou hast fallen by the sword, and takest 

* The foreg ing tile was ol taired from oral tradition ==. hat rcliting to the stone of Senne- 
wit7 is told by Dieghaup Lhe one relited Ly G rhtzis tote met with in Grosser 5 J amszéz 
rsehen AMlerhewrdiy/eiten 1714. Th § ¢ 1 and 15 hhewise inserted im Dusching’s Folhs- 
giarchen Jhatarplying to Halberstadt 1s related by Otmar in his 7 olhsagen —Go1 I 

Through what tneins the large st nc to be seen near the grove by Zerbst could hive been 
conveyed thither —wh ther owing tos ne physical convulsion or by human efloit in so flat 
and sandy asttu tin wh rentahil mich! ss iny mountain 1ppeirs —mvay well contunue 
togivernnétocorjcetines ftsd stivato flewie¢ remains equally doubtiul Probably it 
may have been intended 15 the mor u nent of 1 deceased hero or for a saciificial altar raised 
by our ancestors, or again for the public tribune of then orators Lhe iron fragments which 
ere still fas.ened in parts of it are apparently the remnants of broken wedges with which it 
‘was meant to have been split into pieces 
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thine eveilasting rest under the green turf of another land, and the 
yellow piimroses I gave are all faded on thy breast! Ah, that I were 
with thee there, and slumbering at thy sidet It is my sadder fate to 
bow my head like a bruised reed befoie the storm, that every blast 
threatens to level with the dust. My heart is heavy, and my cheek 1s 
alieady blanched, yet ull betide my splendid doom, I must sit among 
the bridal guests, myself a bride—a bride, and my Otto far distant from 
my side! Would that my spirit daic yet prove firm and tiue, that I 
might flv, hke the dove, into some far wildeiness, far fiom the eye of 
man, whcie I would spend my days in holy thoughts of Heaven and 
thec, my Otto, and nouished only with my deir Kedeemet’s love!” 

Thus wept and prayed the chastened, bioken hearted gil, unce1tain 
whither to turn fo. advice or help Shedreaded to encounter the fierce 
displeasure of her fathe: , she only felt that she loved her lony-lost 
Otto tendetly , and yct he cine not in her utter reed, during twelve 
long months hid sen#@no token of his love or of his existence 

One nit an old and faithful domestic, Gaspu, heud her bitter 
lamentation beneath he: window  Louched with comp ission, he called 
to hei, ind promised to convey her whuthersocver she desned His 
voice shot a ray of comfort throush her soul, she 10se, she wiped aw ty 
her teats, and the sume how wis on het way fiom her royal fathers 
castle Rapidly did she spced over the wooded he hts around it, in 
order to take 1¢ fuze in the chapcl of St Michicl, unda protection of 
an ancient and pious inchorite 110m him she lL oped toreceive advice 
in her eatteme wietchedness, how she could possibly escape fiom the 
hated alliance with the pagin prince, which hei cruel father proposed 
to he 

Scaicely, however, had she attamed the wooded hei ,ht wlach led to 
his dwelling, accompined by har futhful Gaspau, when there sprang 
along the heath before hei a white hind, and Notbui.1 recognized the 
pretty animal which Otto hid once ciusht and timed foi her, and 
which had now appcared to its ycung misticss in het flight It gazed 
wistfully in her face, and the ladys cycs beimed with pleisure at this 
instance of fidelity, as if she had met with some deat friend She kissed 
the gentle creature with a tendeiness, and with thoughts that were full 
of Otto, and wept and smiled as she again threw hersclf into the same 
saddle where Otto had so often placed he1 Tlie moment she appeaied 
ready to proceed, the fivounite roc bounded acioss the path and dis- 
appeared with her, away with the speed of light, among the thick forest 
trees. 

Thete stood the old and faithful Gaspu , he tried to follow, but his 
limbs refused their office, he called, but his voice tiemb'ed and he 
could not be heard. As he thus stood desnous yet unable to afford 
relief, he cast his eyes down towards the Nechkai, and saw the hind 
spiing boldly into its waves, away it swam tow irds the opposite shote, 
and in the moonlight he saw the white veil of the fair Notburza waving 
over the waters in the breeze. Again he s iw her safe on the other shore, 
but they soon disappeared once more amid the shades that enveloped 
the sides of the mountain. 

When her father awoke on the ensuing morning, his first thought 
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dwelt wpon his daughter, to wham that day he intended to present the 
rich jewels and other ornaments left by her deceased mother. In these 
she was to appear on her bridal day; thenceforward they were to be 
her own, He sent to summon her to his presence: she was nowhere to 
be found. Her chamber was deserted: the garden, the bower, the 
favourite walk and tree were all examined in vain; and in vain proved 
all her father’s inquiries from his numerous train of followers; no one 
had seen, no one knew the path she had taken. At length he came to 
Gaspar; but Gaspar dreaded his fierce lord, and he placed himself 
among his fellow-servants, bowed down as he was with age, declaring 
that he knew nothing. 

Messengers were then disp3tched on all sides along the banks of the 
Neckar, and over the mountains, but they brought no tidings of the 
lost princess. Next he himself mounted horse, and sent forth a fresh 
train of servants to make 1esearches in all the hainlets and cities, even 
to the gates of Castle Minnebers, and many Knights of the district 
joined his party, leading him to the inmost fastnesses of the rocks and 
mountains, and into the most secluded thickets of their forests, yet no 
traces of the lady’s flight were to be seen. 

But just as the tower clock of Ilornberg tolled the hour of noon, and 
the aged Gaspar was standing in Jus window, suddenly Notburga’s 
hind came bounding into the court, and approaching the spot gazed 
wistfully up. “ Alas!” thought Gaspar, “thou look’st mournfully, poor 
thing ! would thou couldst tell what thou art in need of, I would fain 
give thee help!” He went in, took some bread from the table, and 
approached nearer the tame white hind. But she hung down her head, 
presented her horns, and stood quite still. 

“Wells what am I to think of this?” said Gaspar, smiling, as he 
considered what it could be that the poor aniinal meant. At length 
he said, “ Suppose I stick this piece of loaf upon your horn? they say 
a loaf is bettcr than a feather in one’s cap;” and he fixed the bread 
upon the end of one of its horns, Upon this the hind suddenly rose, 
and bounded away at speed towards the Neckar. 

At the same hour on the ensuing day as Gaspar stood at his window, 
again the hind presented herself in the saine entreating position. Upon 
her head he found a large oak-leaf bound with a riband, whigh his wife 
recognized as one of the princess’s garters. Her name was upon it in 
gold letters, and upon the oak-leaf there appeared in needlework these 
words : To God all praise! Notburga thanks the giver for manna 
sent her in the desert.” When Gaspar and his wife Alice had with 
difficulty made out these words, the eyes of the old man overflowed 
with tears. “So our pietty hind has carried her bread,” cried Gaspar. 
“And Heaven be good unto us,” added his wife, “that the lovely 
princess in the desert should be nourished with our broken bread !” 
She then ran, and taking a boiled fowl, she wrapped it up, and bound 
it with the riband as before, and away went the hind, up the mountain 
and over the river, nor appeared again until two days after. This it 
repeated from time to time, often bringing a note of thanks, and always 
returning with a supply of food. 

Time passed away: her father had again returned home from his 
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campaigns, and had heard nothing relating to his daughter He never 
dreamed that she could have reached the opposite shore of the Neckar, 
for there was no kind of conveyance, far and wide, while the lordly 
bridegroom with Ins splendid train was compelled to wend his way 
home again without his beauteous bride The cuckoo had already 
ceased his note, that began at the time of Notbuiga’s flight, and the 
nightingale’s song wis still Month after month had flown, when for 
the first time the prince cist his eye upon the tame white hind Ob- 
seiving its fiequcnt rcturns, and its station undc: old Gispar’s window, 
he went to his ancicnt domestic, and myuircd 1s to the appearance of 
the animal, and why it was then decked out in the minner he saw 
Peiceiving the old man’s confusion, with ficrce threits he eatorted a 
confession of all he knew, while the prince scivcd 1 picket of frunt, 
plucked from Notburga’s fayoulie zaiden, which hung 10u1 d the hind’s 
neck 

Speedily did he suypmon his knights and piges to horse , awry went 
the hind, and away 1ode the horseincn in pursuit’ The eye of the prince 
was upon her cs she spi ing into the Neck uw, he u,ed his stecd, boldly 
took the water, and wis followed by his tiusty kmghts The hind dis- 
appeared on the othe: side among the thick shrubs, but the fiery 
plince was not far behind Fle maukcd hei pith, and w is new enough 
to see her dait suddenly into r.cisve cs then threw himself fiom his 
hoice, and, followed by 1 few ln hts, he hastened wufter, and beheld 
his daughter kneeling with foldcd hinds before 1 crucifix, with which 
the faithful Gaspar hid supplied hei, ind the white hind 1c posing near 
hei ona bed of moss Her fither uttered aciy of fear 1s she gazed on 
him with death pile looks, for never hid the sun’s bewn lightened up 
her face, since the hour whcn the whitc hind hid boinc her t#the spot 

Then for the fust time he spoke in mild vcents to his cluld. He 
besought hei to listen to him to wcompriny him back to the castle, 
and be more fondly cherished by him thin bcfore 

But the prle sad girl replied, “ I have confided in the living God, and 
no longe: wish for the socicty of minkind When hei { ithe: attempted 
to remove her objections, she inviri ibly sepeated the sume words, and 
when, unable to vanquish her resolution with gentle mc ins, he suddenly 
gave wax to his stormy pission, thie itcning to compel her ictuin, she 
seized hold of her crucift. Sneching her othe: hand with a sudden 
yerk, her aim was toin asundcr fiom | cr body, ind rested in her angiy 
fathers grasp Overwhelmed with istunishment ind 1emorse, he rushed 
out of the place, followed by his atliighted trun None of them were 
again desirous of visiting the Indy’ cave or even of approaching that 
side of the river 

From this time the name of the forlorn lady was honoured by the 
people hke that of a saint, and when pcenitents came to visit the holy 
hermit near the chapel of St Michel, he sent the pilzrims to the cave 
of the chaste Notbui za, and the fan saint never refused to jg in prayer 
with them for then sins, and they always bent their way home with 
lighter and better heaits 

In autumn when the leaves began to fall, and Notburga’s dying hour 
approached, a group of cheiubs are believed to have surrounded the 
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‘ 
and entered into the lady’s cave. They bore her, yet breathing, 
ie” the air, and laid the pape upon her breast. She opened her one 
once more upon the heavens, fixed them absorbed in dying tenderness 
for some moments, and while a soft rapture lighted up her features, she 
murmured, “Yes, my Otto, I see thee beckoning to me; thou art already 
there. I come!” 

Then her chastened soul took its flight. Angels performed the last 
pious 1ites, strewed spring flowers, though in autumn, upon her hier} 
and she was borne by two snow-white steeds that never felt the yoke, 
over the river, without even wetting their hoofs. The neighbouring 
steeple clock tolled the solemn hour itself, and by angelic voices her 
funeral dirge was sung. It was thus her gentle corpse was conveyed 
to the chapel of St. Michael, and there interred. 

From this time forth the white hind was no longer scen, no longer 
conveyed manna to the forlorn lady of the desert from the hand of the 
faithful Gaspar; but the tradition of Heaven’s mysteries still survived,* 
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JEAR the little city of Guntersberg, upon the Lower Hartz, is a 
mountain known by the name of Kohlberg. Vestiges ofa castle 
are still to be scen, said to have been called Guntersberg, 

which it is not considered saic to visit at certain hours of the night. 

There is a castle spectie haunting the place called the Lock Lady, 
that lies in ambush, and is very fond of beguiling the more inquisitive 
passengers by some tempting offer. 

In former times a knight of the name of Bodo bore sway over its 
domain. Tle wasa wild and dissipated character, and stood conspicuous 
at once as a robber anda revcller among neighbours of the same stamp, 
and there were few who could boast of having cleared the passes of the 
Hartz without paying a pretty heavy toll, We was particularly apt to 
entrap the most lovely maidens he could mect with, or to inveigle them 
into his castle, where he shut them up, but wherefore the tradition does 
not tell. ; 

Indeed, this last fancy Bodo carried a little too far, insomuch that he 
was generally characterized by the name of the Maidnapper. No sen- 
sible girl any longer ventured to go the usual road, but preferred taking 
a more safe direction, though a pretty wide circuit round. 

All this came to the ears of a great necroinancer, who dwelt in a cave 
among the rocks.and dark fir woods that surrounded the knight’s do- 
main. He was a mighty master of his art, and availed himself of all 
nature’s powers when he entcred upon any favourite pursuit. Luckily, 
however, he only exercised his skill in laudable efforts, and was very 
fond of giving wicked spirits a stroke with his magic rod. He had his 


* In the church of the village of Hochhausen, upon the river Neckar, the image of the holy 
Notburga is at this day pointed out to the traveller, engraved upon stone. The cave or rather 
caves commonly known by the name of the Notburgenhdhle or Jungfernhdhle are algo still 
shown, and familiar to every child in the vicunty. 

(From the “‘ Miscetiany of South Germany.” 1813. No, 26 }}~Gorr, 
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eye upon Bodo. “ Stop a hittle, sir,” he said, “and your pranks shall 
have an end ” 

So he took his station in the wood right over against the castle, and 
there he watched for a favourable occasion of catching the knight trip- 
ping m some fox trick or other He waited, howeve1, a good while in 
vain, for passengets, and 1n paiticula the young maidens, had become 
mooie wary, and seldom went the same wiv, 1s wehave said At length, 
howeve1, there came a ceitun chipmin and dealer, fiom Norhausen, 
who was on his way to the fan 1t Quedlenburg He was seated upon 
his mule, and at his side rode his diughter, very properly and cautiously 
attired in a boy’s dress The sun had scarcely 11sen over the hills, and 
the old merchant was Just beginning to flitte: himself that he must be 
too early for Sir Bodo to be stirring abroid, and at all events he thought 
his pretty Iduna would not be hnown 

But hurdly had the castle warde: spied them from the watch tower 
before he blew a blast upon his hoin to denote that booty was near at 
hand 

Bodo instantly set forth down the hill side, with his lusty train. Iduna 
shrieked with fear at the sijht, het voice, her fainting, all betiayed 
her disguise, and she wis securcd J aughin,z at his tiuumph, Bodo 
permitted the old min to count out his money, piece after piece, 1n order 
to ransom his only diughter Bodo hid the cruelty to tuke both , and 
then turning to him, sid, “ Mrke haste, thou old fool, and get thee 
away! thank thy stus that thou art yet rive!” 

Without further pulcy the poor sul was carried into the castle 
The 1obber stood exulting ove: his defenceless prey, dchghted at the 
idea of having made so successful 1 prize, having been much disip- 
pointed of late ‘ 

“ Awake, lady,” he exclaimed, “I piay thee 1wake” But the unhappy 
innocent lay still insensible before him \ct even this had availed hei 
nothing ; when sudaenly a clip of thunder resounded through every 
100m in the lofty castle The euth trembled and shook more and 
more, till the mountain beneith opened and engulfed the whole stately 
edifice, amidst a deep and hideous din 

This was the work of the necromancer He had witnessed Sir Bodo’s 
ploceeding with the utmost indignation, and he took singulai pleasure 
in punishing this robber’s treachc1y when he was just on the point ot 
perpetiating another crime ‘To the innocent girl, however, he granted 
that on cettain days she might return and walk the earth, since when 
she 1s to be seen arrayed in white, with 1 bunch of keys at he: side 
and a nosegay in he: hand, and she is hence called the Lock Lady. 
When she meets with any solitury windere: near her domain, if he 
should happen to pronounce her name, she will appear and offer him 
some token, which it 1s not always safe to take 

There was a certain monk belonging to a neighbouring monastery, 
who once heard of her appointed visits ta this place Curuosity, and 
perhaps some otker motive, induced lnm to witch for he: appe irance 
to learn whether she were really corporeal or spiritual At rll events it 
was a female spirit , and he seated himself upon the old walls, patiently 
awaiting her visit, but she came not. “Is itso?” thought he, “but 
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Come you must!” And with that he drew forth his ell-wand, a potent 
conjuring-rod, and began to describe infernal circles upon the earth, 
loudly conjuring her at the same time to appear. In the wink of an eye 
ghe stood close to him. ‘ What would you have?” she cried, with no 
very friendly voice. 

The monk, somewhat astounded, at first drew back; but not bein 
easily put out of countenance, rallied his spirits: he smiled and lookec 
kindly at her, entreated her to sit down by him, to give him a few 
handsful of gold and some precious stones, as she must somewhere 
have arich store. Saying this, he attempted with a polite and tender 
air to seize one of her soft white hands. But the Lock Lady revolted 
at such familiarity, unloosing her bunch of keys from her side, smote 
the amorous monk so sharply about the head, that he was glad to 
secure his magic wand, and make his escape down the mountain with 
only a few bruises. 

Her manners were more gentle, however, on other occasions, A 
young shepherd happened to be pasturing his flock among the grass- 
grown ruins of the castle; while idly stretched upon the ground he 
amused himself with thinking of the young Lock Lady. He looked up, 
and beheld her standing only a few steps from him, with a bunch of 
flowers in her hand, which she seemed to be weaving into a nosegay. 
With perfect self-possession our young hero watched what she would 
next do, until one of her flowers happening to fall out of her hand, he 
sprang up, seized the flower, and after pressing it to his lips, he stuck 
it into his bonnet, and diawing a step or two back, modestly addressed 
her: “ Lady, have you lost the flower? behold, here it is.” The young 
Lock Lady gave no reply, but she beckoned him to follow, and the 
young stepherd, taking off his hat with the flower in it, obeyed her, 
They proceeded about a hundred yards in silence, when suddenly the 
ground opened under the lady’s fect, and down she went. As boldly 
went the shepherd after her, and deep and deeper they continued to 
descend through the dark hollow earth. When they had got about a 
hundred fathoms deep, in a moment it grew bright as day, and a mag- 
nificent castle rose before the eyes of the astonished hind. There were 
towers and beautiful chambers all sparkling with gold and silver, with 
a splendid glow of precious stones, and the most costly pearls and dia- 
monds in all the earth. The youth clasped his hands in an ecstacy of 
JY, ane gazed enraptured upon the beauty and glory of the under 
world, 

But the lady had disappeared, while the shepherd, imagining he could 
not have been conveyed thither for nothing, opened his scrip, threw its 
contents away, and began to fill it with the more precious materials he 
saw around. He next stuffed the whole of his pockets and all the cre- 
vices and corners of his garments quite full. He did not even forget 
his hat, which he heaped over with precious stones, in which process, 
however, he lost his flower. His increasing desire to secure the most 
costly treasures he could left him no time to notice it; nor did he hear 
in an adjoining room a soft voice which uttered, “Alas! forget not the 
least of all;” but, regardless of the voice, he hastened well loaded 
away. 
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Again the voice repeated its warning in a louder tone; yet now, full 
of fear and anxiety to secure the treasure he had won, he stopped not, 
but hastened faster and faster from the place. Speedily did he 1egain 
the entrance into the abyss, the light of heaven again burst upon his 
eyes, he breathed more freely, and the cavity closed behind him with a 
hideous din. 

Quite exhausted, he threw himself upon the ground, and, for the first 
time, perceived that he had lost the beautiful flower. He looked round, 
and sought for it everywhere 1n vain It was gone to appear no mole, 
though the whole of his treasure turned out in this instance to be some- 
thing better than dross.* 
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JORMLRLY there boie sway over Rastedt, a city in the state of 
Oldenbuig, Gount Huno of Oldenburg, a brave old kni,ht 
He took little share in the vanities of the world, his whole 
happiness consisted in that of his only son Tiedetich, who, with his 
beautiful consort Guella, iesided near his aged father, and, hke him, 
continued to lead a simple and religious life 
At this time the Emperor Henry summoned an impeiiil diet to be 
held at Goslar. All the princes, counts, lords ef the empue, including 
Count Huno, were invited to attend But the good old m1n, bemg 
infirm, remained at home __ Ile loved repose, and did not like to be 
interrupted in his usual quiet meditations and pursuits at his advanced 
age. 
“ What,” said he, one day, “should I do there? shortly I am going 
to rest with my forefathers The assembly can do very well®without 
me, I am no longer fit for debate.” And being thus 1esolved, he sent 
an excuse 
Unluckily there were flatterers, envious and evil spealeis, surround- 
ing the emperor’s person, who abused his ear. Huno, they whispered, 
was wanting in true loyalty, or he would not have spu:ned the empeio1’s 
request he was too haughty, and it ought not to be enduied It wis 
then the Emperor Henry began to suspect him, and he sent back re- 
peating his iequest, that he ought to come, and come he must, that 
moreover he should bring along with him a champion bold, who was to 
engage single-handed with the emperou’s ‘Then now,” said the old 
hero, “I will go forth! God will protect me” Under the safeguatd of 
his son Frederick he took his 1oute towards the city of Goslu Heie 
the brave young knight was told that it behoved him to prove his sire » 
imnocence by boldly standing forth against the emperor’s champion, the 
* Throughout the whole district of the Hattz the tradition of the enchanted flowcr 1s one of 
the most familar current The scene, however, of its wonderful discovery and sutpri ing 
effects is pieced in a variety ot new lights and new situations in the different stories that a ply 
to1t All these however, agree in one point —that vhenever it has been found it hiwas 
surely been again fated to be lost, and with it all the a lvantiges that had been acquired ind 
might have been retained by 1t. miraculous possession In the above version of the tule only 
an exception has been made The shepherd luckily keeps possession of his wealth 1n spite of 
the loss of his flower nor 1s it even metamorphosed into baser metil My authority for this, 


an aged man belonging to Guntersberg muuntained at least, among few others, in the present 
case, that he had never heard of any other conclusion of the story ~GoTT 
16 
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fierce lio, and his noble spirit did not shrink from the trial. It was 
only the father who trembled at the thought; but he solicited the 
emperor in vain. His whole resource was then in God: he prayed 
incessantly that it might so be unto him as unto Abraham —that his son 
might be yet saved; and he took a solemn vow that in such case he 
would found a convent dedicated to the holy Virgin. 

So Frederick advanced manfully to the terrific trial: with equal 
caution, however, he had constructed the figure of a man, to mislead 
the ferocious beast, which he took with him into the arena. At the 
moment when the lion attacked this human counterfeit, Frederick 

ierced him through and through with his good sword, and, after a 
erce struggle, completed his victory over his fearful adversary. He 
then walked out of the course. 

The emperor received him with open arms; he decorated him with 
a warlike bade, and dipping two of his fingers in the yet warm blood of 
the dead lion, he traced two strokes upon the young count’s shield. 
“ Let this,” he cried, ‘‘1emain as an eternal memorial of your feat of 
arms for your race, two red beams upon a golden shield.” Moreover 
he placed a splendid 11ng upon his finger, and made him an imperial 
grant of lands, with all lordly nghts, for many miles round the city of 
Goest. Ile freed the old count’s domains at the same time from all 
imperial vassalage, to which it had hefore been heavily subject. 

Old Count Huno, in discharge of his vow, raised a convent at Rastedt 
in honour of the Virgin Mary. The sword with which Frederick laid 
the mighty lon low was consigned to the old armoury at Oldenburg, 
where 1t has been preserved during many centuries, and where it ts 


still to be secn.* 
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IMONG numerous other traditions relating to Questenberg, we 
meet with one which more peculiarly partakes of the popular 
character of our tales. 

During the thirty years’ war the neighbouring dwellers of the moun- 
tain hastuly removed their money and other property into the castle of 
Questenber,, the better to secure it from military violence and depre- 
dations. The whole of these treasures are still said to lic concealed in 
a large brewing-copper buried in one of the subterraneous vaults, and 
cautiously guarded by a spectie of the castle. 

Now, it so happened that one Sunday an inhabitant of the place 
directed his steps towards the old castle, contemplated, as a rustic 
does, the overhanging ruins, explored all the places round, until at 
length he came to one which seemed gradually to descend into the 
earth, He made his way through the rank-growing grass and shrubs 

* Th 
spirit © 
The sae Is to 
fore; but it was not the custom for the accused to encounter ligne instead of appellants 


armed like themselves, Even the old chronicles relating to the Diets held at Goslar make no 
mention of any combat of this kind.—(See Hammetman's Oldenburghscher Chrouth. 
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arourid, ventured still farther and farther, and at last approached the 
entrance to a dark passage. His curiosity led him to proceed: he was 
now fairly underground, and beheld, where scarcely a ray of light was 
visible, a round opening in the earth. As he was standing close to the 
side, a spectre appeared wrapped ina large mantle. The place became 
suddenly bright; and the affrighted rustic saw before him the famed 
‘old brewing-copper, filled with shining gold pieces, of which he had 
heard so much from the lips of his great-grandmother. He was sadly 
perplexed to know what to do, whether he should go, or venture to take 
apiece. Just then the spirit spoke: “You may take one, and come 
again every day for the same, but take only one at a time—no more.” 
Upon this he disappeared, and the man laid hands upon the gold piece. 
With a beating heart, half pleasure and half dread, he hastened back 
again, set a mark upon the place, and so went, gazing a thousand times 
upon the spectre’s present by the way, to his own house. 

The day following, he repeated the pleasant experiment : the spirit 
indeed was not there, but there was the brewing vessel full of gold. He 
took another piece and went his way; and thus it continued the second, 
the third, and the fourth day, cach bringing its tribute of a gold piece 
for more than the space ofa year. His humble abode became gradu- 
ally metamorphosed into a stately building, many acres of ground were 
added, herds were seen pasturing in his fields, and no rustic in the 
village could do the things which he did. But the more his property 
increased, the more mettlesome did our rustic become. “ Wherefore,” 
said he, “should I labour, I who may sit down and take my ease?” 
With this view he hired both men and maid-servants to cultivate his 
grounds, while he was seated in a new arm-chair, or rode out ona pretty 
hackney to view his crops of corn which he himself used formerly to 
sow. In fact, his daily visit to the great brewing-copper constituted his 
sole exertion. Mammon was hourly taking stronger possession of his 
soul; his pride began to equal his avarice; and though a gold piece 
was worth nearly twenty dollars, the thought came into his mind that 
it was growing rather a heavy job to walk, or more properly, to climb 
uphill daily for the sake of a single gold piece, so steep too as it was, 
and he inwardly resolved to bring back two pieces the very next time. 
This he did, and continued the practice for above a month. Yet still, 
not content with this double pay, he said to himself, “Oh, lord! what 
a bore it is to carry on this eternal daily labour, all for the sake of a 
couple of gold pieces! It is quite clear that the whole of the treasure 
is meant for me, and whether I receive it all at once, or by dribbling it 
out thus without end, it comes to the same thing. So I will so, Heaven 
willing, and empty this fine brewing-copper at a single swoop, and 
henceforward I shall need to give myself no further trouble.” 

Accordingly he filled a number of bags, and went panting with them 
up the mountain ; for he had grown fat and pursy with too much leisure 
and good living, so that he was quite exhausted by the time he reached 
the well-known entrance. He sat himself down to recover breath, and 
was glad to think that these plaguey journeys would now be at an end, 
begining even to speculate what he should next undertake when he 
beheld the whole of the bags well stuffed standing in his own house; 
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whether a noble manor, becoming a knight, should be his ;+whether he 
would first set up his coach and four; what a grand table he would 
keep ; what noble guests around him; and how he would carouse with 
them in spite of the knight of the neighbouring castle of Kyffhausen 
and all his kin. With this he stood bolt upright, took his sacks, and 
disappeared along the dark passage. Now he stood close to the brew- 
ing-copper, which, in spite of all he had gradually deducted out of it, 
appeared to be newly filled up to the very brim with gold. He knelt 
down with his first bag at the side, put both his hands into the gold, 
and was on the point of making the first draught for his sack, when 
behold, suddenly the whole vessel fell out of his grasp with hideous din, 
deep and deepe: into the vault, firebrands and brimstone blazed 
around him, and the disappointed wictch fell back almost in a swoon 
Away went all the treisure, ind ong with it all his glorious dreams, 
and all his castlesinthe air No biewing copper appeared more, though 
his cupidity was greit as before, which he mui,ht’ easily have satisfied 
with a gold piece duly, had he known how to rest content when he was 
well, itis thus thit ayuice reven,es itself upon its woishippers.* 
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BOUT three and 1 half miles distint fiom Gottingen is a lake 
situated inv pleisint put of the Orktield, between the ham- 
lets of Seeburg ind Beiendshiusen It 1s deep, and even said 

to be bottomless, and embiaces some thiee-quarters of a league in 
circumfe'ence 

In old time it did not exist Where it now murmurs to the wind 
onte rose the stately castle of the weilthy Count I[sang, ats upon 
a gentle eminence The last heir of this old and noble family was a 
young lord gifted with gicat personal ulvintizes, but wild and dissolute 
to a degree His father witnessed this disposition with regret, and 
when on his death-bed he cilled him to his side, fervently entreating 
his son to 1eform his conduct and to leid a better and a holier life 

But the impression this made was soon forgotten. Scarcely were his 
parent’s 1emains consigned to their incestial re pose, and his grief some- 
what abated, before he plunged into more extrivagant excesses than 
ever Rich, young, and handsome, fie:y as he was unfettered, he set 

* Time out of mind the gold seckers weie known to be very busy with the old deserted 
castles and cloisters in order to disinter by chance whit was only to be obtained with care 
and industry Amdéng these the ruins of Qucstenberg attiacted particular attention traces of 
which are still perceptible in the piesent day Two Jesuits atc said to hive once visited the 
oe with this view = Lhey dived into ul the cellars and vaults persevering until they came to 
the celebrited passage which led tothe well filled brewing copper hey beheld the glittering 
trensure, and were beginning, to fill their pockets when its spintual guardian appeared 
‘‘Avaunt!’ hecned this 1s none of your prcperty nor shall you have it It is destined 
oily for one Count Holberg gifted with double sight, on whom alone the treasure 1s to be 
conferred So away with you —See Gort 

t If we attempt to define the limits of truth and fiction attaching to the above tradition 1t 
will be found by no mcans improbable that the lake in ages bach, may have been produced 
by some convulsion of the earth, and that also in the centre of tho lake was an island with + 
villa or castle, which, being gradually undeimined by shoals of fish, became swallowed in the 
water In some places, according to the opanon of fishermen, the Inke has been found un 
fathomable-—Gott 
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no bounds to his desires. ‘With boon companions too, like himself, he 
spent the night in a constant round of wassalage and riot, while by 
day they were in the habit of intercepting the most beautiful among 
the wives and daughters of their neighbours, and carrying them either 
by entreaty or by force into Seeburg. In short, Count Isang soon be- 
came the dread of the surrounding district. As he rode through the 
peaceful hamlet, the maidens flew from his sight as from that of some 
sorcerer, Husbands barred their doors to protect their wives, and 
fathers their daughteis, until the lordly monster and his train had 
ridden by. His father’s former friends no longer approached the dwelling 
of his son, and no knight who valued honow and virtue reposed within 
the walls ot Seeburg. 

In this fatal course did he persevere for years, and he grew only 
more ungovernable as he felt its terrific inroads upon his health. On 
a time, as he sat surrounded by his infatuated compeers at his revels, 
he proposed an attack upon the nunnety of Lindau in order to despoul 
it of 1ts heaven-devoted daughteis; while instantly, with fiendish bursts 
of applause, his companions drank success to their attempt. Ona 
stormy night, still more wild and awful from its pitchy darkness, the 
sacrilegious comrades met, they mounted felt-shod steeds, with their 
cloaks and swords, soon with ciafty force thcy surpiised the night 
watch, they won thei way into the interio: of the cloisters, and, hke 
wolves within the fold, they weie intent upon scizing the finest and 
most attractive victims of the flock. Having locked up the lady abbess, 
they continued to pursue hei screaming nuns until the holy walls echoed 
to the cries and lamentations of its injuted inmates, who, destitute of 
all assistance, were compelled to submit to their fate. 

It was now Heimann, such was the name of Count Isang, dgtermined 
to bear his prize back with him to his castle, where on his arrival the 
lady was taken in a state of insensibility fiom his horse. The aban- 
doned monste: did not neglect the opportunity this afforded him of 
consummating his c1ime. 

But conscience, always a disagrecable companion, that was prattling 
something unpleasant to him, now began to make itself heard It may 
be subdued for a time, can even be compelled to silence, but it is 
still ever at work, like the hydra that shoots foith fresh heads, and 
whispers or clamours until it obtains a reply. Hermann had hitherto 
sufficient hardihood and dexterity to silence the 1eiterated repioaches 
addressed to him; yet from the period of this piofination of one of 
Heaven’s innocent and devoted creatures, he felt that 1t was becoming 
too powerful and intractable for him In some measure to appease it, 
he resolved to send back the victim of his violence to the cloister 
whence he had borne he. 

He 1cceived a letter by return ox. his messenger. He perused, he 
dropped it from his hand with an expression of terror ;—the injured 
nun was his own sister! Hermann had been informed by his father 
that he had a sister who had taken the veil, but he had refused to 
inform him wheie she dwelt ; and this knowledge now fell upon him 
like a clap of thunder. Deep as he was dyed in crime, he was no 
longer proof against this; 1t came lke a fatality of evil and it pierced 
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his soul like a sharp sword. He wept and groaned with grief and rage ; 
for many days he slept not, he caroused not. On the eighth day he 
went into a church and prayed; he bestowed rich gifts upon the vio- 
lated cloister ; presented it with the property of whole villages for the 
help of his sinful soul ; and when he deemed he had made ample ex- 

iation in the way of appeasing the vengeance of Heaven, he returned 
to his former course of life with fresh zest. He indulged again all his 
usual propensities to the utmost, plunged into a sea of wine and 
pleasure; and if ever a good thought rose within his mind, it was 
stifled by the ridicule of other revellers, and in particular by one of 
his servants named Arnold, who rekindled the embers of his evil pas- 
sions, in order to feast upon his master’s ruin. 

Wearied and palled with satiety Jay Count Hermann one morning 
on his couch, yawning at the idea of another day. His head cook was 
summoned, and though he had long almost despaired of finding further 
means of pleasing his master’s vitiated palatc, he this time appeared 
with a fine silver white eel, just drawn fiom the water, in his presence. 

“Look here,” he cried, “my dreaded Jord, see what our fisherman 
has brought from the castle biook to-day! a white eel, such as I have 
never beheld in all my life, grey-hcaded as Iam. It is quite a wonder- 
ful thing.” 

Count Isang long examined the rare specimen before his eyes, doubting 
at first whether it was really an eel or some kind of snake. When, 
however, the experienced cook assured him that it was indeed an eel, 
it was the count’s opinion that so singularly fine a fish must afford an 
equally uncommon relish. Saying this, his jaded appetite seemed to 
revive, and he enjoined his cook to prepare the fish with his best skill, 
and with some fine strong sauce, for that day’s dinner, 

This was done. The fish was brought to table, and Count Isang, ap- 
proving its flavour, partook of it with hearty zest. The more he ate, 
the more he seemed to relish it, for the fish had certainly a most un- 
usually agrecable flavour. 

A small picce was all he left upon the dish, as his faithful domestic 
Arnold entered the room. “There, my good fellow,” said his master, 
‘vou must have one taste of this excellent, wonderful fish.” So Armold 
ate, and found it extremely fine. 

After dinner as Count Isang lay enjoying a soft slumber upon his 
couch, and Arnold also sat in his own room snoring loud, terrific dreams 
haunted the imagination of his lord. His limbs appeared as if shrunk 
with pain, his nerves were agitated, he uttered unintelligible words, 
He then cried out, leaped up, and awoke in frightful convulsions of re- 
morse. The past again presented him with all its terrific scenes; a 
strange and unaccountable change came over him, while the long 
register of his sins, with all his varicd treacheries, oppressions, and 
ii ae, ea cruelties, along with all their hateful consequences, con- 
fronted him as in a picture. Unutterable anguish filled him at the 
sight; the pangs of conscience smote him; a freshly-kindled fire was 
oe ohne ideas his breast. ‘“ My God,” he cried, “what is this? 

elp, help ! 

T ese words, uttered in an alarmed tone, brought some of his do- 
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mestics to his side. All stood fixed with astonishment on beholding 
their master. His hair bristled up, his eyes rolled like those of a ma- 
niac, and he reeled as if intoxicated through the door, and to the castle 
gate, crying, “ Air, air!” while the lofty walls of his castle echoed back 
the sound. 

The whole of his courtly train gathered in alarm about him. But he 
seemed to hear and see no one, ran wildly round, then stood still, 
snatched at the air, as if wanting to dispel some viewless forms that 
threatened him, and next fled into the garden. In vain he thus sought 
to avoid the hated images that pursued him; they flew after him wher- 
ever he went. At this moment appeared a messenger from the cloister 
at Lindau. It was a letter from the abbess, which he hastily tore open 
and read: “ Early this morning your unfortunate sister died. Her soul 
is now clamouring for justice against you, Count Isang, before the 
ee of God. Her death is the consequence of your sacri- 
egious and monstroys crimes. Fler spirit depaited in wild delirium, 
and her last words weie, ‘Woe, woe unto him!’ Heaven have mercy 
on your soul.” 

These tidings smote Hermann to the earth; there he writhed in 
agony, and shiieked like one whose heart is suddenly pierced with a 
sharp knife. 

* Horrible, horrible!” he exclaimed; “is there nothing to relieve this 
fiery pain—no one to take my abhonied life?” 

His domestics spoke to him, raised him up, and tried to bear him 
back into his castle. Wath the strength of a giant he threw them from 
him, and commanded them to bring his sword; a command which none 
chose to obey. He then thrcatened to put them all to death if they 
persisted to refuse ; still no one stitred. » 

‘‘ This, then, must be done, I find, by mysclf,” he cried, as he pre- 
pared to go; but an invisible power detained him. Ife looked back. 
“ Whose hand?” he exclaimed ; but he saw nothing. Ilis motions no 
longer remained in his own power; he raved anc stormed, yet he felt 
himself guided by an unseen hand. At length the fever of his soul 
passed away ina kind of amazement, but an inward agony now seemed 
to tear his heart-strings asunder, without a hope of again losing itself 
in rage. 

Thus with a slow and trembling step he crept down into the garden, 
and thence into the castle court. Were he found dogs, and cats, and 
birds of all kinds and number roaming about, and he seemed to catch 
a kind of muttering resembling the human voice. He felt astounded ; 
for amoment seemed to resume his full recollection; and then he began 
to run after one of the hounds or the cats, stooped to try to catcha 
duck, then a pigeon; and so, disappointed in the chase, he stretched 
out his hands in the air and wept bitterly. His attendants gazed on 
him in mingled surprise and terror; they knew not what to think, and 
only agreed that their lord had run stark mad. They could at most 
only surmise his disease ; for they were not at all aware that from having 
partaken of the wonderful fish, the count had acquired the gift of un- 
derstanding the language of the animals around him; that even these 
were occupied in denouncing the crimes of their master, foretelling his 
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approathing punishment, and the destruction of his stately.castie. One 
of the old hens made known the vengeance that awaited him in the 
following words : 

“ Before to-morrow’s sun has risen, your grand castle will be buried 
a thousand fathoms deep. Thou and all of us must meet our terrific’ 
fate; thou, stained with crimes alone, prepare thyself and pray.” 

So awaiting the final fulfilment of his destiny, Count Isang sat upon 
a stone before the portals of his rich palace. There where so often his 
friends had met, where like young vines they had shot up into barren 
luxuriance, where many alovely maiden had been betrayed or sacrificed 
amid the din of riot and of wine, there he resolved to meet the closing 
scene of his existence, and recklessly fall, for ever buried under the 
ruins of his noble castle. The idea of safety or of flight never once 
occurred to him; all energy both of mind and body had forsaken him, 
as in silent rumination he resigned himself to his destruction, be it 
what it would. : 

Not a single one of his attendants being aware of the impending 
visitation could offer him a word of advice. They all stood sorrowfully, 
with their arms hanging listlessly down, at a distance, and gazing upon 
him with pity and curiosity to learn the result. It was then the cock 
crew, a favourite old bird with the count for the superior beauty of his 
plumage; he flew towards his master, clapped his wings, and crew to 
the following purport, which his master well understood, ‘“ My lord 
may still save himself by flight; mount then your swiftest steed, and 
ere sunrise depart, but witLout any guide, from the castle.” ‘ How! is 
that possible?” inquired Isang, hastily. “* Now it is,” replied the bird ; 
‘but be quick, the sun is already going down.” “Cannot I contrive 
to save my trusty servant?” “No; alone, all alone; and quick haste 
away!” and here the faithful bird ceased to speak. 

The same invisible power which had hitherto restrained the count’s 
hand from suicide now utged him to preserve his life. He springs up, 
runs to his stables, caparisoned his fleetest steed, and, to the surprise of 
all those he left behind, he rode rapidly through the castle gate. Pale 
and terrified, his servant Arnold ran and seized the reins of his bridle ; 
for by the charm of the remaining part of the wonderful fish, he too 
could interpret the language of bird and beast; he had heard the fatal 
prophecy of the cock, and was unwilling that the count alone should 
save himself by flight. “‘ My dear lord,” he cried in breathless terror, 
“let me accompany you, let me mount your hoise.” “TI cannot, I dare 
not,” replied Count Isang. ‘You must; in God’s name, let me along 
with you.” “No, I say, I cannot ; loose your hold!” Again the old 
Hares bird was heard to crow, crying, “ Hasten, hasten! the sun sinks 
ast. 

And already his departing beam shone on the top of the hill, while 
Count Isang, overpowered with terror lest his final hope should dis- 
appear at the same moment, and scarcely conscious what he did, dealt 
his faithful Arnold a fierce blow that split his skull asunder. Then 
away he went over the drawbridge, cleared the castle gates, and as 
soon as he reached a little eminence not far from the small town of 
Gieboldehausen, he threw himself from his horse in order to rest and 
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dwell upon the strange occurrences of the day. He stretched his feeble 
limbs upon the eaith, and with throbbing heart he gazed back, bitterly 
weeping, at the noble towers of his ancestors. All nature appeared far 
around him arrayed in the charm of a lovely evening. The larks 
poured their song above, a cool west breeze shook his dishevelled har, 
and he saw the sun’s last 1ays gilding the four beautiful turrets of his 
ancestral mansion, Young, yet aged in crime, fiesh pangs of remorse 
awoke within him, and he wept, yet wept in vain. 

Suddenly one consoling thought shot athwart the gloom of his soul. 
* Should all this,” he exclaimed, “ be the effect only of my own fancy !” 
And it brought with it a ray of hope, the mere possibility that all was 
delusion that had passed. He instantly attempted to 11se with the 
view of returning to his castle, when at the instant he felt the earth 
beneath him tremble, and he reeled hke adiunken man  Dreading 
lest the ground should open and engulf him alive, he tallied all his 
streneth, abandonedéhis horse, and flew with the utmost speed from 
the spot. One moment only did he arrest his flight ; it was to take a 
last view of his long-loved castle. He gazed wistfully towards the spot, 
and there he beheld it, with all its towers, walls, and rampaits, sinking 
deeper and deeper into the gaping earth, while in the site where it had 
stood instantly there flowed before his affiighted vision a stormy lake. 

After this miraculous event, Count Isang hastened to expiate im the 
cloister of Gieboldehausen, as far as yet lay in his power, his manifold 
and deep-dyed sins. He endowed it with the remaining portion of his 
wealth, while he passed a severe and holy life, during the remnant o; 
his days, within its walls. And long subsequent to that period, ac- 
cording to his express injunction, there was annually a day set apart 
for the purpose of reading masses foi the 1elicf of his soul and’ the final 
forgiveness of his sins.* 
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[EAR Marburg, in the environs of the foiest belonging to the 
castle, lies a mountain which 1s named Christenberg. Upon 
this nwountain a monaich of old had eiected a stately castle in 

which to reside. The queen, his consoit, was alieady deceased, leaving 
him an only daughter, the sole heir to his 1oyal domains. She atoned, 
however, for her sex, by her superior endowments of mind, which in- 
duced the king to place a high value upon her virtues. 

But his adversary, the bordering King of Greenwood, who greatly 
coveted his neighbour’s lands, brought an army and beleaguered him 
in his castle. ‘lhe siege was long and obstinate; his noble daughter 

* In regard to the traditionary character of this mysterious tale, and more particularly as 
to the appearance of the wonderful lake, 1t 1s said that a fisherman many years ago had the 
singular fortune to make a draught, not of fish, but of a boat which contained a metal busler 
or seething pot, of very ancient construction, and of a very peculiar size and figure Jt emitted 
a fine clear sound, and on examination was found to consist of a Compound of silver and copper. 
More recently, hkewise, fragments of silver vessels, such as handles of pots, and covers, were 
taken out of the lake i which favours the supposition that at some time or other a castle or 


house must have stood upon an island of the lake, (From the ‘‘ New Hannév Magazine” for 
the year 1807, No, 40 See Gort, 
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did not lose her courage, always animating the garrison by her pre 
sence, and encouraging her father when he seemed inclined to yield 
The siege thus continued until the morning of May Day, But earl 
om that morning, before the sun was up, the princess remarked th 
enemy’s army approaching under the cover of green boughs, which ap 
ared from the castle walls like a vast moving wood.* Then first sh 
egan to doubt and feel anxious ; and soon she knew that all was lost 
Then she sought her father, and spoke the following words ; 


‘‘ Now, father, make signal of surrende: 

The given wood comes apac 

That dooms us and our race 
The king, who confided in her prudence more than in his own power, 
dispatched the princess to make terms into the enemy’s camp. And 
such was her eloquence and commanding spirit as to induce King 
Grunewald not only to grant her freedom, but to carry away with her 
as much treasure as could be laden upon a mulets back. 

And what was the treasure which this good daughter placed upon 
the mule? It was her father whose hfe she thus rescued, and next 
some of their most costly effects, and in this way she passed through 
the applauding army of the encmy. On artiving at a considerable dis- 
tauce from the castle, she stopped and said, “ //ier wolle mer ruhen” 
—(“ Here will we repose”) ; and from this saying did the village of 
Woolmar, about a mile from Christenberg, receive its name, 

After they had there refreshed themselves, they again proceeded 
through wild and mountainous regions, until they arrived mm a free and 
open tract of land. Here the princess again said, “ Wier hats field,” 
(“Here there is room for us”). And in this place they pitched their 
tents, bifilt a castle, and called it Hatsfeld. 

Even down to the present day vestiges of a castle may be scen upon 
this spot, and not far from it lies the little city of ]latsfeld-upon-the- 
Oder, situated about four miles westward of Christenberg. 
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Huge pieces of granite and other rock-stone are spread ove 
its surface, heaped in strange fantastic shapes one upon another. And 
for more than a thousand yards around the whole hill appears inlaid 
with small sparkling pieces of granite, giving it the appearance ofa 
splendid illuminated castle, when resting under the rays of the setting 
sun. Most probably in old times these rocky pyramids were constructed 
for fortified stations, which earthquakes or other convulsions of the 
earth have subsequently levelled with the ground. In this manner they 

* We may here trace a striking resemblance between the German tradition and Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of “‘ Macbeth,” and probably it may have been adopted by the dramatist through 
gomie secret source, or out of acer y of taste.—Jusrx’s ‘ Hessian Antiquities,” 


: Lae from oral tradition. If is inserted also in Otmar’s Folksagen. Dremen, ribo, 8vo., 
ae § }. . 
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are supposed to have assumed their present Broteaate and varied forms, - 
One of these groups of rocks bears the name of the Devil’s Mull, in 
illustration of which the people repeat the following story. 

At the foot of the Ramberg a certain miller had placed his windmill, 
There it had long stood and wooed the blast,—an useful henloom in 
the miller’s family, from father to son, for many centuries past 

Hitherto it had supported its successive possessors in peace and 
comfort; but hardly had our mille1 got into full possession than he re- 
marked in sundry places a number of deficiencies. In particular he 
lamented the little wind that fanned his mill-sails,and thought what a 
fine thing 1t would be if he could contrive to build a new mull upon the 
highest windy point of the Ramberg But where were the matettals? 
and how could he be sure of securing himself aginst the rougher blasts 
that sometimes visited the heights of the mountain? and where could 
he find an able architect ? 

These obstiuctions led him to apprehend that his favourite idea 
would never be put into execution, and the mille: became neivous and 
low-spirited toa degree Often did he turn impnitiently from side to 
side upon his restless couch, began to detest the idea of carrying sacks 
or any other kind of work, and wis fool enouzh not to see that he 
would neither be happiei noi better off, even could he have succeeded 
in his wish. 

It was now that our great adversary-—who formerly pid far more 
attention to the little proceedings of mankind, though he met with small 
gratitude fo1 his busy offices at their hands—no sooner heard the thank- 
less 1epming of our miller than he resolved to avail himself of it, and 
one night appeared to him, offering his humble seivices 

The miller considered this a good opportunity, and close® with the 
offer, only he could not well digest the nature of the birg1iin, the base 
one insisting that he must have his signature for the possession of his 
soul Much as he wished to promote his undeitaking upon the hill, he 
could not quite make up his mind to view the matter in so tivial a 
light as the othe: party would have him, and he requested a few days 
to consider of it 

The miller had before this enjoyed little 1:epose, and he had now less, 
Full of care, he wandered absoibed in thought around his dwelling, 
turning in his mind whether he had not better let things 1emain as they 
were, 1n the old way, and was on the point of coming to such a resolu- 
tion, when, for the twentieth time, there came a fresh calm, and his mill 
stood still, This at once determined him to the contrary he swore he 
would give the devil a commission for the new building, though he were 
to pay both in body and soul fo. the job The base fiend made his 
appearance at the stipulated hour, and the miller signed himself over 
to him in his own blood. In return he received the devil’s promissory 
note, insuring to him his life for the space of thirteen yerrs, and that 
he should build him an excellent unexceptionable mull, with six large 
sails, upon the very top of the Ramberg, insured from all damage and 
accidents. Moreover, that it was to be commenced on the following 
might, and completed in every respect before the crowing of the cock. 

Searcely had the shades of night descended before the infernal archi- 
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tect.commenced his labours. He heaved up and piled rocks upon 
rocks, which were flung to him over the Brocken Mountain by a party 
of his diabolical journeymen. Such was their expedition that, behold, 
in a few hours, there stood the new mill. The workmanship was ex- 
cellent, large and substantial, and made to stand the tug of years. The 
master builder then hastened down the hill to the miller, in order to 
bring him back to look at the work and see that it worked well. With 

doubtful and trembling step the poor man followed him up the moun- 
tain. It was a dark summer night: the wind was up and whistled 
through the lofty branches of oak and fir; dark clouds too overcast the 
heavens; the lightning shot athwart the gloom, while heavy thunder 
rolled over the hills and dales; the earth trembled, and the miller’s 
heart sank within him. Fain would he have turnéd back, fain have re- 
turned to his old paternal mill; but afl his regret was too late. His 
last hope now was that he should be able to discover something want- 
ing in the construction of the new edifice; yet even this he despaired 
of when he cast his eyes upon the complete ant noble building, its 
grand sails sweeping in a vast circumference round, and all tight and 
right. 

AVith aloud laugh of self-complacency the devil turned towards him 
and inquired whether there were anything further that he could sug- 
gest. “ No, no, cerlainly not,’ muttercd our trembling miller, and was 
on the point of admitting the validity of the bargain, when, examining 
alittle further, he suddenly cried, “Stop! what is here—or rather, what 
is not here?” he added with a laugh of delight, as he pointed out the 
want of one of the main stones. 

Stoutly for a lone time did the black builder deny the utility of this 
additional stone; but as the miller as stoutly insisted upon having it, 
it was so agreed that it should be set, and there was no time to be lost. 

Away ficw the devil in full wing to fetch the other millstone. The 
miller prayed,—and hark! the next moment it was the crowing of the 
cock. ‘ Halt, there!” cried the happy miller, we are now quit !” and 
off he went down the hill till he reached his ancient home. Smarting 
under his disappointment, the devil flew at the new mill; he tore all its 
jointings, sails, and sieves asunder. He dispersed them in the air, and 
tumbled the high walls in huge fragments down the hill, so as to cover 
the whole place, leaving only a small portion of the foundation—a last- 
ing monument of the event. This, however, was not the sole revenge 
he took, for just as the miller had reached home, his malignant enemy 
sent a large fragment in his wake, which, alighting on his brittle dwell- 
ing, crushed it almost to atoms along with all its inmates, including, 
of course, the foolish and discontented miller, 
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Ir happened that the Reverend Father in God Henry, Bishop of 
Halberstadt, who flourished about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had once the pleasure of a visit from another reverend 

father of equal rank, which continued for several months. He was re- 
ceived in the most hospitable manner; and one summer evening, as 
both host and guest were chatting familiarly together, the large round 
well-filled wine-cups, all fine silver, standing betore them, they seemed 
inclined to drink more than usual. [or the cups, they said, were but 
small, and the wine that day was very good. From the moment they 
sat down to dinner until now, nine in the evening, they had been chiefly 
entertained from the same large favourite wine-vault, bequeathed years 
ago to the host by a celebrated bishop, whose diocese also lay near the 
Rhine. Both now agreed in opinion that it behoved every spiritual 
prince who had a just regard for his honour to follow so laudable an 
example, and build his cellar on the scale of the deceased prelate; and 
they proceeded to discuss how best such an undertaking might be ex- 
ecuted. While minutely inquning into all the bearings of such a build- 
ing, the wine kept pace with the subject, but as the two together pro- 
duced a soporific effect, our good bishops had something to do to keep 
their eyes open. They yawned, and sipped, and rubbed their eyes; but 
they had almost exhausted their topic, which they could not renew as 
easily as their bottle; the dialogue became still more dull, ancwas just 
on the point of coming to a standstill, when the host’s bishop’s shep- 
herd Conrad appeared, driving his master’s flock—a well-washed, well- 
fed, and numcrous flock of sheep, as usual—past the bishop’s window. 

Now, the good bishop was himself in the habit of reviewing his flock 
every evening. As Conrad diew nearer to the spot, and he heard the 
bleating and the tinkling of the bells with which some of them were 

* Respecting this Author, who has published a very pleasing collection of national stories 
embellished with coloured plates, at Berlin, the Editor has not met with any biographical 
notice : 

ln regard to one of the tales in the series, though indisputably of eastern origin, it has Jon 
been adopted both by the Itthans and the Gerniins, and 15 found in the language of bot 
among their national novel Tor this acason, added to that of 1ts amusing character, the 
Iditor has not deemed it incumbent upon him to exclude it inerely on account of 1ts want of 
ouginal nationality ; a feature so remarkable in some of the Lest tales belonging to every 
Country 

t In this we incet with one of those favourite national traditions, which has been successfully 
adopted by a number of Ge:man writers of fiction, the old sayings, tales, and even some of 
the subjects of the more extended novels, being considered national property, available, like 
thei editions of books, at almost every irdividul’s pleasure It 19 hence we meet with so 
many different versions of the same stories, in particular of the older and more pope , and 
the number of their versions wall often afford a pretty correct criterion of then excellence In 
the Sabai instance, the Editor has selected that of Eberhardt, though borrowed from the 
Fothsagen of Otmar, as the tale 1, far more amusingly told than iu any other version It is 
remaked by Otmar that it is found among the moe recent popula: tales in the language be- 
longing to the close of the siateenth century; and he has given a parttcula: account of 1t in 


his introduction, observing that it differs considerably both in its object and its representations 
ftom the other national traditions, —T'rR, 
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ademied, he could not resist his old practice of going to meet them, and 
he took his guest along with him into the courtyard. As he passed by, 
Conrad the shepherd respectfully doffed his cap to his master, with his 
customary salute of “ God save the lord bishop!” 

“ Good e’en to you, Conrad,” was the reply ; and then followed the 
old inquiry, “ And where is the lame ram, where is Harne?” Conrad 
stuck his two fingers in his mouth, and gavea whistle soloud and shrill 
that the stranger MY not expecting such a cracking sound quite so 
near him, put both his hands to his ears as if to save their drums. After 
this whistle there came bounding along a large, handsome, clean- 
washed ram, who ran first to the shepherd, and next presented himself 
to the bishop. The latter stroked, and offered, him some pieces of 
bread, which he always put into his pocket fo. the purpose after dinner. 
Then after saying a few more words to the shepherd, he concluded with 
the question, “ Are you making preparation yet for your marriage?” 
Conrad only shrugged up his shoulders, and droye along his flock in 
perfect silence. 

“Ts not that an extraordinary fine sheep of miner” said Bishop 
Henry to his guest, while the latter contented himself by returning a 
somewhat indifferent “Yes.” “ Yes!’ echoed the Bishop of Halber- 
stadt, “why, I would not take any price for that animal, he is so tame 
and handsome. I have to thank my shepherd Conrad for this: he is 
the honestest fellow alive; he is honour itsclf.” 

His reverend biother laughed aloud at this singular culogzy, and 
when the other inquired what excited his mirth, he rephed, “ My dear 
friend, honour is a rare aiticle in these days. In the coutse of my travels 
and my residence in the courts of princes, I have acquired some know- 
ledge of mankind, and do not so easily inistake one thing for another, 
black for white. No, they cannot impose upon me.” 

The Bishop of Halbeistadt granted that he might be right in the 
main ; but for all that, he would swear that his shepherd, Conrad, did 
not impose upon him, that he was an honest man. 

“Stop there,” cried his guest, “for I promise you he is nota hair 
better than others, only perhaps he 1s more cunning. Really honest 
servants are rarer than white ravens, and they are still less frequently 
to be met with, my friend, in the service of spiritual establishments. 
All of them deccive their masters; some indecd are better than others, 
but all are rogues.” 

Bishop Henry opposed this heartless doctrine with all his might, for 
his extra glasses of wine had mounted into his head, and he lauded the 
honour and virtue of all his spiritual subjects, but more especially those 
of his shepherd, who had never told him an untiuth or been guilty of any 
wrong action during the whole time he had been in his service. 

“What, never!” cried his guest in an ironical tone; “has he never 
lied, never circumvented or cheated any one, much less you?” 

* No,” returned the bishop with some warmth, “ never: Conrad has 
never told me a lie, and never will.” 

“ Never will!” retorted his guest, “‘what, never! Now, what will you 
bet me upon that? He’ll lic, I warrant him!” 

“ Agr ced, done!” cried the bishop, offering his hand, “it is a bet!” 
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They shook hands, and after some desultory conversation as to the 
value of the bet, it was agreed, for the wine was still in their heads, 
that the loser should forfeit a vat of wine to the winner, in which there 
should be one hundred and fifty fuddeis (German measure), 

The space of three days was fixed upon, duiing which Conrad’s 
honour was to be put to the test, and the Bishop of Halberstadt bound 
over his guest, by note of hand as well as by oath, not to give the least 
hint, either himself o1 by any third person, to the shepherd relating to 
the 1mpending bet. 

It was now late in the evening, and both these worthy prelates hav- 
ing fared so well at dinner as well as afte: dinner, and feeling quite 
unable to 1enew the entertunment for that day, sighed for repose. So 
they took leave of each other for the nizht, each inwaidly congratu- 
lating himself that by this lucky bet he had succeeded in securing a 
good stock of wine, out of which his reverend brothe: would 1n futuie 
be regaled without entienching upon his own pocket, for both felt con- 
vinced that they must win. 

Now, 1n the tiain of the stranger bishop was a ceitain domestic of the 
name of Peter. He was a very complete rogue in his way, and had the 
art of making himself so agreeable to his mastei as to be esteemed a 
kind of humble comp inion ind piivy counsello: in all little emergencies 
wheie the bishop was inclined to doubt his own spnitual judsment 

Just before his master 1¢tued to 1est, 1t occurred to him that he 
would send for Peter , and so inveterate was his old habit of consulta- 
tion now become, that in spite of his bond, the moment Peter appeared 
he began to consult him, informing lim of every cucumstance that 
had passed, concluding with requesting his opinion as to how the wager 
might best be secured. ry 

Peter finding froin his master’s account the small estimation in 
which he held the servants of noble prelates, declaring that all were 
more or less rogues, had wit enough to see the dilemmma in which he 
was placed. So he somewhnrt dilly answered, that he was soiry he was 
not capable of advising his master in an affau of sucha particular hind 
as this. 

The bishop, however, who had long known him better than he ima- 
gined, quickly perceived the ground of his reluctance to enter on the 
subject , and fecling ceitain that the most greedy selfishness formed 
the chief ingiedient in his seivant’s character, he plainly told him that 
in case he would assist in securing the impending wager, he should re- 
ceive a handsome 1emuncration, in addition to a new scarlet cap. 

This was intelligible linzuige to Peter, and he opened his mouth, 
though, consistently with his characte1, it ¥15 only to observe upon the 
very trifling 1eward proposed, considciing the immense amount of the 
wager in question , for after all, “What was a poor scarlet cap?” In 
fact, the bishop was obliged to assure him that he did not intend to 
confine his gratitude to so slight a recompense before Peter would con- 
sent to puta hand to the job But having made his terms, he was de- 
termined to spare nothing to bring the shepherd Conrad’s honour into 
ae at “Though he wete a very phoenix of honesty,’ added he, “still 

e will have a fall.” 
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On the following aidine he rose with the determination to be 
his machinations, and in a few hours he had learnt that Conrad had a 
sweetheart, the pretty Liese, to whom he was much attached. She 
would hear nothing of marriage, however, until he had a house of his 
own ; and he was poor, and it would be the height of folly in such cir- 
cumstances to load himself with the cares of a family. 

All this Peter communicated to his master before dinner, and added 
that he had already obtained an interview with the fair Liese, and hence 
laid a plan to undermine the poor shepherdl’s integrity by means of the 
girl he loved. For this purpose he came to request a certain sum, which 
the bishop gave him. 

He counted out the new shining pieces into his hand, reminding him 
at the same time to omit nothing that could tend to the success of their 
job. So Peter returned to finish his dialogue with the shepherd’s sweet- 
heart, Liese, which was renewed as follows : 

Peter. Lamglad to hear, Liese,that Conrad has,long been an admirer 
of yours : he is a brave, honest-hearted man. 

; Liese. It is easy to say yes; but the ways and means are the main 
thing. 

Peter. Oh, if he were really sincere, as no doubt he is, you need have 
no fear upon that head. 

Liese. There you are mistaken, good man. Wecannot live upon love, 
and money we have none. 

Peter. Ah, does the shoe pinch there? 

Liese. Too true! If Conrad had enough to buy a little house and a 
bit of land, it would alter the case. As it is, we must not think of 
marrying. 

Peter.*And why not? I will be bound to give you as much as you 
want, provided you will assist me in return. 

With these words Peter took out his purse and displayed a handful 
of money, which he threw upon a little table so as almost to cover it. 
The money shone very tempting in the maiden’s eyes, and she longed 
to call it her own property. “ Now,” said the wily tempter, ‘‘ the whole 
of this shall be yours when you agree to purchase for me the handsome 
ram belonging to Conrad’s flock.” “ Yes,” said Liese, “but the ram 
does not belong to the shepherd.” “ What signifies that?” continued 
Peter, “‘he will find some means of obtaining it for you, at least if he 
loves you; and you must take no denial.” ‘There you do him injustice,” 
returned Liese; “I know he would lay down his life for me.” “Then 
put his affection to the proof only so far.” 

Liese, in addition to her wish of obtaining the money, had now a 
curiosity to learn whether Conrad would make such a sacrifice to secure 
her affections. She promised the rogue that she would do everything 
in her power to engage Conrad to procure for him the handsome sheep, 
and Peter counted out the money, promising to bring more when he 
saw his purchase. Further to assure her, he said “ He would directly 
engage the little house and ground she knew of, before any other pur- 
chaser should appear.” 

In fact, he contrived to engage her so deep in his web of villany that 
she could not retract, and her only chance now lay in vanquishing Con- 
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rad’s scruples about the removal of the sheep. In this his wily plan 
Peter had so far succeeded. 

On the following day Liese decked herself out more elegantly than 
usual, and took her way towards the neighbourhood where Conrad was 
accustomed to pasture his sheep. As she approached the spot she pre- 
tended to be busily engaged in gathering herbs. Scarcely had Conrad 
got a sight of her before he ran to join her, and the tame sheep followed 
him. It was not long before he entered on the subject nearest his heart, 
inquiring earnestly when he might hope to call herhis own. But Liese 
answered him, far colder than usual, “I have heard enough of this, 
Conrad, a thousand times over : itis all nonsense, you know, until you 
can inform me that you have got a house and a piece of ground, where 
we may live together comfortably, and be able to hve. Yes, you know 
my mind, and until you can show me a house and a field of our own, I 
shall never think of marrying.” 

Poor Conrad was turning sorrowfully away, quite cast down by this 
harsh treatment, such’as he had never before received, when the artful 
maiden threw him an encouraging glance; adding, ‘‘A pretty specimen 
this of your love, Conrad, going off already in such a huff!” “Good 
Lord!” cried the shepherd, “‘ how you torture one. Just now you found 
fault with me, and now you seem to doubt my love. I declare I would 
give my life for you, if that would be of any use. Only put me to the 
proof.” “Idonot want so much; but asyou desire it, I will just try whether 
your promises are worth anything.” The tame sheep at this moment 
thrust his head between the two lovers, and Liese gave him a piece of 
bread, which he began to eat. “Then give me this pretty sheep here, 
Conrad. I am sure I can bring you a noble price for him.” The shep- 
herd uttered an exclamation of surprise at this demand. At Jgngth he 
said, “ Anything in the world, dear Liese, but not that; I never should 
be able to part with him ; and if the bishop were to miss his tame ram 
as I drove home in the evening, and no longer stroked him with his own 
hand—no, I could never bear that. Take the best ten of my own from 
the flock, you are welcome to them, but leave the ram.” 

“ There, I said so!” cried Liese in an offended tone. ‘‘ You menare 
all the same. Off with you, then, with all your sheep ; for you will not 
show me the least favour, even when on the point of marriage ; what 
might I expect afterwards? I see too well! so away! I will have 
nothing more to say to you.” With a frowning face she turned from 
him, though he entreated her with tears in his eyes not to exact so hard 
a proof of his affection. Sharp words—at least as harsh as lovers can 
use—-now passed on both sides. The contest was long, but scarcely 
fora moment doubtful; for the maiden now acquainted Conrad that she 
had already agreed to dispose of the sheep, believing he would never 
refuse her; that further, she had accepted payment and given earnest 
money for the little property they had both so long wished for. In fact, 
she said, the sheep was sold, and must be delivered up cost what it 
would, for she had given her word and disposed of the purchase money. 

This account she accompanied with a flood of tears, vewing that it 
was all owing to her affection for him, and now she was to be held u 
to the world asa liar and deceiver, and this she was resolved she would 
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never outlive, The sole cause was her desire to secure the house and 
d, where they might have “i many happy days; but now all 
er sweetest hopes were destroyed by his heartless obstinacy, which she 
would never bear. 

“Were sheep never killed before?” she inquired of the wretched 
Conrad, as she concluded her lecture; “are they never lost or stolen ?. 
does the wolf never devour them now, as formerly? speak!” “TI see it 
all,” cried Conrad bitterly, quite vanquished by her reproaches and her 
tears, as he at the same time gave her his hand. “The sheep shall be 
delivered up to you before noon.” And in her turn Liese promised to 
become his wife at the month’s end, and sealed this last contract with 
a kiss. The shepherd and his betrothed then took leave of each other, 
and Conrad gazed after her as long as she was in view. 

Conrad, being now left alone, became more serious: his joy at the 
prospect of his marriage was sadly dashed by the thought of the scene 
‘ that awaited him when the good bishop should first miss his tame 
sheep. How could he meet his eye? how muster courage to impose 
upon so excellent a master? He had been so long in his service, and 
thus to steal and lie at last !—to steal his tame sheep, too, in which he 
took so much pleasure: it quite confounded all his ideas, he hardly 
knew whether he was dreaming or awake. 

He stood cogitating on the spot where Liese had just before been 
gathering herbs. First, thought he, I shall have to speak to the bishop, 
and I must take care Iam not taken by surprise and betray myself. 
He stuck his ciock in the ground, then hung his coat over it, and placed 
his cap upon the top, declaring that he must try to act the part. 

So he began to hold a dialogue with the bishop’s effigy, in the follow- 
ing words, in which the tame sheep at his side often came in fora part: 
“God save you, lord bishop!” he cried out to the effigy. “Good even- 
ing, Conrad,” he went on, “ where is the tame sheep?” “The ram, my 
lord bishop? the tame ram has overrun me, I have sought him every- 
where; I have whistled for him as loud as J could, but he has never 
returned.” 

Conrad then whistled, and the ram began to bound and play with 
the counterfeit bishop before which the shepherd was bowing to the 
ground, “Alas!” sighed Conrad, shaking his head, “this will never 
do! the poor fellow is too fond of bread to think of running away. The 
bishop will never believe it. No, no, I must hit upon something better. 
Well, then —Ah, my lord bishop, such a misfortune! Our handsome 
tam, poor Harne, is gone—stolen clean away!” Just as he said these 
words, and bowed low before the bishop’s image, poor Harne, as if in 
reply, gave him a pretty sharp push with his horns, “ No, this is not 
the way neither,” exclaimed Conrad, as he turned angrily away from 
the hated spot; “it is not so easily done,” 

He next tried a variety of other means, all of which proved equally 
unsuccessful ; and he shook his head, confessing that it was all of no 
use. “Yet it must be done,” he added. “It is to no purpose to think: 
at noon I am to deliver up poor Harne here, in order to save Liese’s 
good name,” Again he began to meditate, and after some time, in 
which he muttered deeply, searchine for some loophole by which to 
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make his estape, he Suddenly cried with a more joyful and confident 
air, “I have it, I have it now! it is the best, and honour wears longest 
in the end.” 

He threw his cloak over his shoulders, donned his cap, and drove his 
flock farther over the green. A little before noon he went away, deeply 
sighing, with the favourite ram, in order to deliver him to Liese. With- 
out troubling herself with any scruples, she in her turn gave him up to 
Peter, who had paid so high for him, and received the rest of the money, 
which she paid for the new house ; while Peter hastened to his master. 
He acquainted him with his success, and the stranger bishop now 
chuckled in his sleeve at the idea of the approaching evening, when 
Conrad would appear as usual with his flock, and with a lie in his mouth, 
ready to impose upon his master. Peter seconded him in all his self- 
complacency and hopes of triumph over his host, omitting not, at the 
same time, to remind him respecting his promise of the new scarlet cap 
and the other presen’s he was to reccive in the morning. 

At the appointed hour the two bishops stationed themselves, as 
usual, in the courtyard of the castle. Conrad now appeared in view, 
driving his flock from the field, and slowly approached the spot where 
the good prelates were waiting for him. The wily guest, with his servant 
Peter standing behind him, secrctly congratulated himself upon the 
security of his wager, and both imagined they could trace in Conrad’s 
features, as he approached, an expression of alarm and the twinges of 
a conscience ill at rest. . 

tiarne, the handsome ram, was nowhere to be seen, nor ran as usual 
to receive his allowance from the bishop, and feel the honour of his 
lordly hand. “Where is Harne?” inquired the bishop, the moment 
that he missed him. “I have sold him,” returned Conrad, in an earnest 
and decided tone; “he is not here. Honour wears the longest, my 
good loid bishop. I always shaped my course by it, and I will not 
depart from it now.” 

Peter’s countenance grew a wonderful deal longer when he heard 
these words, and his master looked little better, both being woefully dis- 
appointed and cast down. But Bishop Henry of Halberstadt cried in 
aloud tone, while his face darkened with the most ominous frowns, 
“Tdiot as thou art! how dared you to think of selling the tame ram 
without first obtaining my permission? but I will——” ‘Most noble 
master,” interrupted Conrad, “hear me patiently before you condemn 
me, let me beseech you! It was the maiden Liese who seduced me, 
exactly as Eve did Adam, and some arch-villain hath likewise seduced 
Liese, exactly like the base fiend did Eve. If he will consent, however, 
to give me back the ram, I will not expose his name.” At the same 
time Conrad fixed his eyes upon Peter, who, full of rage and vexation, 
drew somewhat back, for he now saw full well that he should be accused 
of having thrown his master’s money away for nothing, that he must go 
without his new scarlet cap and other presents he had expected, while 
his tricks would be made manifest to the world. 

“Tt was Liese,” continued Conrad, “who engaged for the sale of 
Harne, or all this would never have happened” (at these words his 
thaster began to breathe, scenting which way the wind lay). “You 
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know how lotig we have loved each other, only waiting to marry until 
we'had got a litte more beforehand. She has received so large a sunt 
for the sheep as to enable her to buy house and land sufficient to main- 
tain us both with industry and care. She engaged for all this, and when 
she had said, * Yea, please your reverend honour, and I will marry you,’ 
I could hardly get courage to say, ‘ No, you shall not ;’ for then I must 
have exposed her as an impostor to the world. With the priest’s help 
and blessing she will soon be my wife; and I am sure your reverence 
is too good not to permit the happiness of two human beings, on account 
of the sale of one sheep, and for a servant who has served you so long 
and faithfully. This is the whole truth of the matter, my lord bishop, 
and now deal with me as you will. What is done is done, and Harne 
is gone. But do not punish me harder than your own conscience will 
warrant, and do nothing to Liese, I beseech you. It was the base fiend 
blinded her, and all out of love for me, and I am in little better case 
myself.” e 

These declarations appeared so hard of digestion to the bishop, that 
he was just on the point of giving fresh rein to his anger, when his 
guest with a fierce look, turning towards Peter, said, ‘‘ Thou jolterhead ! 
then I have lost my bet after all, through thee!” and he stamped in- 
dignantly with his foot. 

“What say you there?” inquired the bishop of his guest, as he heard 
this final confirmation of his suspicions. Upon this the other could 
not avoid coming to an explanation of the whole affair, which afforded 
the Bishop of Halberstadt the greatest satisfaction. He the more easily 
forgave his shepherd as by his excellent conduct he had secured him 
the wager, having had the honesty and the courage to tell the truth. 

“Well, then, honour wears the longest!” cried both the bishops ina 
breath; and Conrad’s master added, “Asa due return for your honour- 
able conduct, I take upon myself the whole expense of your marriage 
with Liese, and divide the whole flock with you.” 

To this the stranger bishop added, “I shall not after this venture to 
be stingy. I freely give the shepherd back his ram; the money I gave 
he may retain —it will serve as a wedding dower for his wife, and the 
christening of the first child.” 

The Bishop of Halberstadt was shortly afterwards presented by his 
reverend friend with the large vat of wine which he had fairly won. 
Indeed, next to the mirror-mountain, it is pointed out as one of the 
most curious and interesting objects to be seen at Halberstadt, and is 
still known to attract the attention of those travellers, though now 
emptied of its contents, who are fond of investigating the prelatical 


antiquities of Germany. 
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FADLALLAH, the son of the mighty monarch Bin-Ortob, suc- 
ceeded on the decease of the latter to the throne of the king- 
dom of Mousel. He was still in the flower of his days, was 

* Though not strictly of Germanic origin, this story has been incorporated in many German 


collections, insomuch as to authorize the Editor to give it a place in a work the chief object of 
which is to amuse. Nor in other instences has he felt himself justified in omitting such 
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intelligent, and even more good-natured than clever, so that in a short 
time he acquired the entire affection of his subjects. He was in par- 
ticular commended for the filial tenderness he displayed towards his 
widowed mother, the Queen Zemrouda, devoting himself, in every way 
he could imagine, to her happiness, and to shed light and pleasure over 
the evening of her days. Upon ascending the throne, instead of doom- 
ing her to a widowed solitude, as formerly had been the custom, he 
left her in possession of the same royal honours and the same splendid 
establishment which she had enjoyed during the late sultan’s life. He 
even took a vow that he would never raise a new queen to the same 
rank until he had erected a splendid palace for his future consort, so 
as not to deprive his queen-mother of the least portion of her present 
possessions, or subject her to the slighest inconvenience. 

The young monarch, possessing a great taste for the arts and sciences, 
as well as esteeming their professors, bestowed liberal encouragement 
upon men of letters,numbers of whom quickly resorted to his court. 
He had sufficient discrimination, however, to distinguish between those 
who possessed no useful talents or endowinents, whom he soon dis- 
missed, and those whose sound principles and knowledge entitled them 
to his patronage. 

A young dervise at length appeared at his court, whose singular 
penetration and acquirements, whose wit and personal accomplishments 
attracted the attention and won the admiration and affection of all 
ranks. He became the constant topic of conversation, and always of 
applause. It could not fail at length to reach the ears of the monarch, 
whose curiosity led him to wish for a personal interview, the dervise 
not having taken a single step to recommend himself to his patronage. 
He summoned him, therefore, to his presence; the dervise ob@yed, and 
appeared to such great advantage in point of intellectual endowments, 
of such noble principles, united to so many accomplishments and such 
address, as even at a single interview to win the royal favour. King 
Fadlallah admired and esteemed him, declaring that in this instance 
report had no way flattered the object of its applause. He entreated 
of the young stranger that he would frequently visit him; while the 
latter availed himself of the invitation with so much modesty and dis- 
cretion as to remove every suspicion of interested motives for his return, 
and so great was the progress made in Fadlallah’s good opinion by 
his superior character and conversation, that he appeared always dis- 
satisfied if he had not conversed with him in the course of the day. 
He at length attached him wholly to his court, retained him as much 
as possible near his person, and by degrees succeeded in availing him- 
self of his talents for the public service. In a short time the king 
conferred upon him the highest office in the state. This the dervise 
repaid by observing the strictest fidelity and affection; though he re- 
fused to receive this last proof of his fondness: declaring with great 
modesty that he was unequal to it, and that he had moreover taken a 
vow to refuse office, inasmuch as he preferred his freedom to the highest 
honours and to the most enormous wealth. 

les as he considered adapted to this purpose, where they have been previously adapted by 


erman authors or collectors of fictitious narrative, merely for fear of their not having taken 
their origia in the country in whose language they are related.—Eb. 
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The kin’ was astonished at.his moderation, and from this time forth 
garded the dervise as his first friend and favourite. Once as the 

dervise was accompanying the king to the chase, he entertained his 
master with an aceount of his travels and many singular adventures. 
Their conversation at length turned upon India, and when the dervise 
lvad 1elated several very extraordinary events that had occurred there, he 
concluded by saying that in the same country he had become acquainted 
with a certain venerable old brahmin, one who had penetrated into 
some of nature’s deepest secrets. “He died in my arms,” continued 
the dervise, “and with his last words communicated to me one of his 
rarest secrets, under the express condition that I would never confide 
it to any other mortal.” 

Surely, thought the king, this must be the grand art of making gold ; 
and then his refusal toaccept the highest office in his kingdom directly 
occurred to him: this suspicion he communicated to his friend. 

“No, my noble master,” 1eplied the latter, “it issomething far more 
wonderful: it is the seciet power of again 1estoring a deceased body to 
life by a migration of my own spirit.” Just at that moment a roe was 
observed bounding past them, and the king, who was prepared to fire, 
brought it down by a shot through the heart. “ There,” he said to the 
dervise, “you have now an opportunity of displaying your power.” 
“You seem to doubt it,” returned the dervise, “but I will soon convince 
you of its truth ;” and this he pronounced ina very deep and earnest 
tone. At the same time he fell down dead, and the next moment the 
roe sprang up, as lively and well again as ever. It bounded towards 
the king, played a thousand pretty tricks, displaying its attachment to 
him in every way it could, and then fell lifeless upon the grass, while 
the dervist on his side got up again, 

Fadlallah was lost in delighted astonishment as he beheld this strange 
transaction, and then he entreated the dervise, by everything that was 
sacred, to impart to him the nature of the secret. At first the latter 
made many objections, assuring the king that there was nothing he would 
not willingly encounter to promote the pleasure of his noble patron, 
holding his own life light in the balance; yet he could hardly venture 
to break the sacred vow he had made the old brahmin, and he trusted. 
his majesty would excuse him. This only induced the monarch to make 
fresh and more urgent entreaties, so as at length to convince his favourite 
that there was nothing which he ought to refuse to so great a prince, 
and particularly a secret that some time or other he would himself most 
probably communicate to a third person. 

The monarch, however, must consent to take a binding oath to pre- 
serve a strict silence in regard to the affair, upon receiving which the 
dervise taught him two cabalistical words, which were not to be pro- 
nounced above the breath, for fear of destroying the potent charm of 
which he had just given so lively a proof. 

The king was full of impatience to put his knowledge into execution 
upon the spot, although the dervise appeared as if he wished to dissuade 
him. But he spoke the dreadful wonder-words that he had learnt, and 
suddenly he found his soul inspiring the dead body of the roe. The 
dervise here gave him little time to consider the nature of the metamor- 
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phosis, for he treacherously took possession of the lifeless form of the 
monarch, and the same moment seizing the weapon of his master, he 
would have levelled it at the roe, had not the king, aware of his design, 
suddenly concealed himself in an adjacent thicket 

Rejoicing in his successful villany, the dervise proceeded inthe outwaid 
semblance of Fadlallah towaids the capital, and shortly he found him- 
self seated upon the king’s throne. No one suspected the cheat; even 
Fadlallah’s own mother received her supposed son with her usual ten- 
derness, though it was a httle more difficult on the part of the dervise 
to counterfeit an affection he did uot feel, for the expression of a pure 
and virtuous heart cannot by any art or hypocrisy be imitated. ‘The 
false king excused the absence of the dervise by saying that he had 
been greatly deceived in him, thit he was by no means the wise man 
he took him for, and that being engiged in an argument with him, he 
(the kin.) had not conccaled his opinion of him, upon which the dervise 
had left him in a huff, declaring that he would never more submit to 
any of the king’s commands from the moment he should 1each the 
frontiers 

This invention obtained credit throughout the whole court, for there 
were many who had been jeilous of the deivise’s influence with the 
monarch, and were iejoiced to think thit he had incuired the 1oyal 
displeasure, All tongues were now loud in their aspersions of him, in- 
somuch that the dervise, in the king’s shipe, hid an opportunity of 
hearing the real but by no means flatterins opinion entertained of him 
at cout He resolved to avenge himself at 1 fit opportunity , but at 
present he had more important business to occupy his attention, nimely, 
to secure possession of the throne which he had thus ticachetously ob- 
tained. For this purpose he issucd 1 10yal edict to all his subects for 
the speedy destruction of all the roes throuzhout his donunions, each 
bemg entitled toa handsome 1ew11d foi every one that should be taken. 

The1eal king would infallibly hive been destioyed, as coming within 
the operation of this act, hid he not luckily avoided his impending fate 
by escaping into the coipse of a deceased nightingale, which he found 
at the foot of a tiee. 

In this transfo1mation he flew as fist 15 possible towards his capital 
of Mousel. He had a great curiosity to learn in what way the treachcrous 
dervise was proceeding, as well as once moie to behold his dewly be- 
loved mother He took his station, therefore, upon a tree directly op- 
posite to the queen’s chamber, over which it cast a cool delicious shade, 
Flere he poured his sweetest song, but so mouinful withal were the 
Strains he poured, that the princess sit enchinted for hours at her 
window listening to him But it sadly gricved him to think that she 
had not the least suspicion of the cause, and that so far from feeling 
any degree of compassion, she only amuscd hersclf along with her sl ives 
in Praising the compass of his notes Still he ceased not, both moin 
and eve, to pour his tender song, until the queen, on the appioich of a 
colder season, fearful lest she might lose her little musical gucst, gave 
orders to have him, if possible, secured. 

The transformed monarch heard the whole of this fiom his perch on 
the bough, and when the queen’s bird-catcher appeared, to secure lnm 
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by — sleight of hand, he sat quite still and quietly permitted him to 
take him, For the unhappy king wished for nothing so muth as to 
avail himself of this occasion to approach nearer his affectionate mother. 
So the bird-catcher then presented him to the queen, contained in a 
costly cage, and he received a high reward, She soon ordered a still 
more splendid residence for him, constructed of the finest gold wire, 
beset with rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, besides other precious 
materials, being resolved to guard him with the utmost care and ten- 
derness. 

As she now put her hand into the cage in order to transfer him to 
his new abode, he not merely permitted her to take him without the 
least chirrupping or flutter, but looked into her face with so soft and 
musical an expression, pecked and billed her hands so very affection- 
ately, that, finding him so tame, the queen held him more gently than 
before, when he fluttered round her face and neck, and seemed so de- 
lighted that the queen was quite overjoyed with her little feathered 

uest, 

She placed the cage on a marble slab, leaving the door ajar, so that 
the king was at liberty to fly in and out when he pleased, still continuing 
his flattering kisses and caresses. She listened hours together to his 
song, played with him in a thousand little ways, and pronounced him 
the sweetest pretty favourite she ever had. 

The poor king felt very happy in thus still being made the object of 
her love ; and 1t was only when his treacherous foe, the wily dervise, 
made his appearance in his stolen body, and when he lavished his 
hypocritical attentions upon the queen with affected filial respect, that 
he felt as if a dagger went to his heart. And though his indignation 
was all‘in vain, he could not refrain from sometimes betraying it by 
biting at his fingers when he touched him, striking with his little wings, 
and uttering the most sharp and lamentable notes, at which the queen 
and her supposed son appeared much amused. 

In addition to her nightingale, however, she had another favourite in 
her apartments, which had been presented to her when she was only 
twelve years of age. It was a lap-dog, and from that time it had never 
been absent from her side: a very faithful lttle creature, but it was 
very old, very cross, and very ill. And alas! one morning the princess 
found it lying dead upon its cushion near her bed, whence it had hitherto 
always sprang to salute her in the morning. This was a cruel blow 
to the queen: she could not conceal her grief, and declared her fixed 
determination to have the little dog stuffed, so as to be enabled to keep 
him still near her. 

All this was Communicated to our royal dervise, who instantly waited 
upon the queen in order to console her on her loss. In the meantime, 
however, the real king had availed himself of this occurrence to leave 
the body of the bird, and take possession of that of the lap-dog, in 
order to please his mother by bringing her favourite back to life, 

When the dervise entered the queens apartment be found her, to his 
infinite astonishment, playing with the pretty little dog, frisking about 
as usual. In great glee she acquainted him that as she was lamenting 
over the little fellow just before, and stroking him for the last time, he 
jumped up and began to bark, caressing her as if nothing had happened, 
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“Indeed,” she continued, “I think 1 never should be comforted for 

the loss ‘either of my pretty lap-dog, or of my sweet nightingale, that 

pours such delightful songs.” Saying this, she looked up, and what a 

ind she beheld her nightingale stretched lifeless at the bottom of 
is cage. 

The extravagance of her grief was now greater than for the loss of 
her dog, and she refused to be comforted. The dervise, irritated at 
these lamentations, and forgetting for a moment the part he was playing, 
reproached the queen sharply for this morbid sensibility ; a weakness, 
he said, the less excusable as she must know that all that lives must 
some time die ; and he added mockery to his reproaches, “ Strange,” 
lie continued, “that she, who had been deprived of a consort whom she 
ought to have loved infinitely more than these senseless animals, could 
have consoled herself for her loss, and yet waste her foolish lamenta- 
tions over them.” 

The queen, unaccustomed to such language from her affectionate son, 
now wept more bitterly than ever, and persevered in her lamentations 
and reproaches so long that the dervise became alarmed at having thus 
inconsiderately assumed his natural character, and sought to make the 
matter up. But he had gone too far, and all his endeavours were now 
in vain. “ Well, well,” he suddenly exclaimed, as a last resource, “ I 
will do what I can to lighten your grief. Every morning your nightin- 
gale shall come to hfe again, and sing as much as you please.” 

The queen looked at him with an air of suprise, and did not conceal 
her doubts. It fact, she fancied her son had suddenly run mad. 

“What I have promised you,” insisted the dervise, “shall be done, 
were it only to convince you that mine are no empty words.” So forth- 
with he laid himself down upon the sofa, and sent his souf into the 
nightingale, which, to the no small astonishment of the queen, began 
to flutter about and sing as exquisitely as before. 

The real king in the form of the dog was a spectator of this scene, 
and availed himself of this opportunity to take possession of his own 
body, which he did the moment the wily dervise left it. He then sprang 
off the sofa, ran to the cage, and seizing the nightingale by the neck, 
wrung it till it was dead. 

“Madman!” cried the queen, transported with anger at the deed; 
“what isit youdo? Is this your affected kindness and respect for your 
Ore, a mother who has lavished upon you so much care and tender- 
ness! 

It was now King Fadlallah proceeded to inform her respecting every- 
thing which had passed, in consequence of the treachery of the dervise. 
The queen was the less inclined to question the truth of what he stated, 
as she recollected a variety of little crrcumstances, which, though not be- 
fore noticed, now corroborated it. In particular the decree issued against 
the roes, and the account she had received of the dervise’s body being 
found half devoured by the wolves under a tree in the wood. Thus, 
after a short reign of power and splendour, the traitor received the just 
reward of his deeds, having betrayed the utmost ingratitude and base- 
néss towards the best of masters. All his infernal arts were insufficient 
to screen him from the hand of that justice which is dealt out equally 
‘from on high. 


BUSCHING.* 


A\XGn© modern writer among the Germans has exhibited greater in- 
; genuity and industry in illustrating the literary antiquities of 
Ai his country, whether we consider the variety, the extent, or the 
character of his researches, than the author of the collection before us. 
In addition to his more popular productions in poetry and romance, his 
sound taste and learning have acquired for him a high station in the 
republic of letters. He is said to occupy the distinguished post of 
head Professor of Philosophy in the University of Breslau, and is on 
intimate terms of correspondence and enjoys the friendship of many of 
his most illustrious contemporaries. He was born at Berlin on the 
1gth of September, 1783, but subsequently took up his residence at 
Breslau, where he now remains. The author of a number of important 
works, besides those of a more popular character which bring him here 
under our notice, he still continues ardently engaged in hterary re- 
searches, and courts the correspondence and communications of men 
of letters. Upon this subject, he observes, with the modesty of a man 
of real worth, at the conclusion of the collection of Tales before us: 
“My little Volume of Popular Stories lies here completed upon my 
table. I part with it as with a friend, for it has given me no little 
pleasure as I succeeded in finding story after story; here and there 
adding new matter before wholly or slightly known to me, until it ap- 
peared to promise vastly well, and embrace great variety of materials, 
By the time the whole, however, was fully collected and arranged, I 
had leisure to see a number of imperfections and dciciencies, quite 
enough to*excite in me a wish that these simple pages might win me a 
few friends, true friends, who would kindly assist me ir niling up these 
blanks, and give the whole a moie full and correct Miustration of the 
subject. I should esteem it a singular favour if thev would forward 
me any of their valuable remarks, addressed either direct to me, now 
at Breslau, or to the Printing Office under my address.” —Positscript to 
Popular Tales, &c. 

Besides his Popular Tales, Legends, and Songs, Busching has pub- 
lished the following works: “History of the War between the Ants 
and the Gnats, &c.” Leip. 1806. ‘ The Book of Love,” 1809. “The 
Song of the Niebelungen in a new version,” 1815. “ The Sad Tragedies, 
Numerous Comedies, Strange Carnival Plays, Pleasant Dialogues 
Wondrous Fables, Woeful Ditties, besides many other Witty Tales an 
Jests, by old Hans Sachs.” In two parts. Nuremberg, 1816-19. 

In the arrangement of his Popular Tales, Busching has adopted the 
plan, along with many of the stories, of his predecessor Otmar, His 
notes and illustrations, however, are more full and particular in tracing 
the origin and pointing out the connections of the individual stories, 
He enters upon a view of the different popular German works on fiction 
that have been published, and in some instances gives brief critical 

* “Popular Traditions, Tales, and Legends.” Collected by John Gustavus Basching. 


New edition, Leipsic, 1820. Also, “A Collection of German Popular Songs,” Berlin, 1807. 
“ German Poems belonging to the Middle Ages.” 2 vols, 1898-9-4. " pe 
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notices of the tales themselves. He has moreover very judiciously sub- 
divided his own collection, consisting of not less than one hundred 
and twenty popular traditions and tales, into their respective classes, 
according to the region and local spots whence they are supposed to 
have sptung. Some are new, while others are of more general currency 
thrown into a new dress, and most of them are very pleasingly nar- 
rated. From the circumstance, however, of our having extracted a large 
portion of the best stories from previous collections, the following spe- 
cimens will be found limited to a very small number. 

*‘ Karly in my boyish years,” remarks Busching, “I indulged a fancy 
for these favourite old tales of the people; a fancy not quickly effaced 
by more serious affairs. When on entering the period of maturer youth 
my mind took a peculiar and decided direction, the former images 
again recurred to my imagination. My admiration of the Middle Ages, 
and my love of the antiquities of our ancestors, awoke within me while 
I was yet a schoolbay. This grew upon me in a very remarkable 
manner which I cannot here describe ; I stood amidst an old world of 
wonderful tales and legends.”—Preface, pp. xv., xvi. 


HISTORY OF COUNT WALTER AND THE LADY 
HELGUNDA. 


IN old times there was a very celebrated city in Poland, defended 
with walls both high and strong, named Wislictz, one of whose 
governors, during the heathen ages, was called Wislaw the 

Handsome, and was descended from the family of King Pepin? Now, 
there was also a certain count, brave and powerful, belonging to the 
same stock, called Walter the Strong, whose castle, Tyniez Krakau, was 
situated where the abbey of St. Benedict, founded by Casimer the Monk, 
King of Poland, now stands. This count made war upon the lord of 
the city, overpowered and made him prisoner, confining him in chains, 
under strict guard, in a high tower. He had espoused a noble lady 
called Helgunda, daughter of a king of the Franks, whom Walter the 
Strong secretly carried away, not without great danger, as the tradition 
says, into Poland. 

It was as follows: asonof the king of the Alemanni went to the 
court of the French king, Helgunda’s father, where he was received 
with great favour, in order to be instructed in knightly accomplishments, 
Count Walter being a knight of great penetration and cunning, when 
he perceived that the bright Helgunda was inclined to turn the light of 
her eyes upon this young prince, one night boldly mounted the battle- 
ments of the castle, bribed the warder, and then began to sing such 
sweet songs under the chamber of the princess, that both she and her 
ladies awoke at the delicious sounds out of their sleep. She sprang 
from her couch, and along with her companions, shaking off the drowsy 
heaviness of the night, listened intently to the charmer’s strains as long 
as she could catch their last dying sounds. 

Early in the morning Lady Helgunda sent for the warder to learn 
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whether he knew anything of the minstrel who had sung so sweetly the 
ing night. Not venturing to betray the brave lord, he protested 
is entire ignorance of the occurrence; and Lord Walter having with 
equal craftiness succeeded the two following nights in entertaining her 
in the same manner, the lady was quite at a loss what to think. She 
next threatened the warder with the severest punishment if he longer 
refused to disclose the minstrel’s name. As he still hesitated, she con- 
, demned him forthwith to suffer death, and the unhappy man was glad 
to avoid his fate by instantly naming Lord Walter. Upon hearing this, 
the lady began to feel her love for the young prince of the Alemanni 
wax cold , she changed, and became even more warm and :riesistible 
mn favour of her new lover, and every day her love increased. 

When the prince discovered the very favourable light in which she 
regarded his rival, and the cold repulsive manner in which he was 
treated, he burnt with rage and scoin, but soon after, the two new 
lovers, being ever on the watch, took advantage, of an opportunity to 
effect their escape Having set forward on the appointed day, they at 
length approached the long wished-for banks of the Rhine, where the 
boatmen required from them a mark of gold, which they received, and 
yet attempted to delay their passige until the arrival of the king’s son. 
Loid Walter, aware of the dangei, mstantly mounted his horse, and 
placing the lady behind him, gave him the spurs, dxshed into the water, 
and went across like an arrow from the bow Hc had proceeded, how- 
ever, a Very little way fiom the opposite bank, when he heard a loud 
halloo from his pursuers, the prince’s followers, he himself calling in a 
loud voice, “ Wietch! dost thou fly thus secretly with the king’s daugh- 
ter, and think to pass the Rhine without paying toll? halt thy speed, 
that we tnay try the strength of our swords, and let the victor mount 
the horse of his foeman, and his be his arms, and his be the bride.” 
Lord Walter, hearing them call, without the least fear replied, “‘ What 
sayest thou of the king’s daughter? The toll is paid with a mark of 
gold, and the princess ndes along with me, neither seduced nor forced, 
but of her own free will” 

Lord Walter then drew up, and both foemen flew with lance in rest, 
bitterly against each others bieasts Next out sprang their swords, 
and manfully both combatants laid about them Casting his eye upon 
the lovely Helgunda, the prince of the Alemann: fought with such fury 
as to compel his rival to measure back his steps until he drew nigh and 
nigher the affrighted lady , when, stung with shame and love, he sum- 
moned all his manhood to the task, and 1n a fierce onset laid the prince 
of the Alemann: dead at his feet So he took the horse and arms of the 
deceased, and returned with double triumph to his fair lady, and when 
arrived at his castle Tyniez, after many a hard adventute, he gave him- 
self up for a while to the enjoyment of love and peace. He had at 
length leisure to listen to the grievances of his vassals, who had been 
greatly oppressed during his absence by Wislaw the Handsome, He 

rooded over this injury, and sought an opportunity of revenging him- 
self At length he made a sudden and fierce attack, worsted and took 
Wislaw prisoner, as we have already mentioned, confining him ma 
tower of his castle Tynuez, 
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‘ ‘Not long afterwards, eager for heroic adventures, he set out on a tour 
through the surrounding country, proposing to lead this chivalric kind 
of life some time. He had already been absent during two years, when 
the fair Helgunda, apprehensive of the fate of her lord, began to address 
one of the ladies of her bedchamber in the following terms, at the same 
time casting down her eyes: “ You see I am neither a widow nora 
married woman;” and she then dwelt on the happiness of those who 
are honourably wedded to valiant and faithful lords. 

The lady in waiting, concerned to see the sorrowful and deserted situ- 
ation of the princess, reminded her of their heroic prisoner Wislaw, 
whose noble and pleasing figure had acquired for him the name of the 
Handsome, and who had been suffered to languish so long in the soli- 
tary tower, This she repeated so frequently, at the same time praising 
his fine qualities and unmerited sufferings, that the countess could not 
resist her curiosity to behold him. He was brought, and then conducted 
back to the tower, and the same kind of visits continued to be repeated, 
leading, ere long, to far greater intimacy ; neither of them standing in 
awe of Lord Walter. 

Both were now eager to avail themselves of the advice of their con- 
fidante, and both, though they felt the stings of conscience, became too 
impassioned to listen to the dictates of honour, or to consult their 
safety ; the countess more especially being lost in admiration of her 
lover’s handsome person, and passing all her hours in his society. She 
would no longer permit him to be confined in the tower, but having 
granted him liberty, she declared she would follow him even to the 
farthest wilderness, among savage rocks and caves, or face wild beasts 
of the forest, such was her inextinguishable love for him. Finally, she 
accompanied him to Wislictz, regardless of her lord’s honour,and thus 
openly uniting her fate to his. By such means Wislaw regained his 
freedom and his property, flattering himslf that he had thus easily 
reaped a double triumph over his enemy ; but he was speedily doomed 
to be undeceived, in a way he little expected. For at length Lord 
Walter, weary of heroic achievements, turned the head of his steed 
once more homewards. And soon he stood before his castle gate—at 
his own door, and holding his gallant war-horse by the rein—he inquired 
of his people as they flocked around him wherefore the bright Helgunda 
was not there to greet him home. Then they, trembling, proclaimed 
the truth—how the captive Wislaw had escaped by means of Lady 
Helgunda from his durance in the tower, how they had associated to- 
gether, and how they had lastly taken flight. 

Filled with rage and disappointment, the gallant lord again turned 
his horse’s head, without entering his castle, towards Wislictz, leaving 
his vassals to arm and follow as they chose. He boldly spurred on into 
the very city of Wislictz, where he found Wislaw busily engaged in pre- 
parations for the chase. No sooner did Helgunda behold her lord’s 
entrance into the city than she hastened towards him, fell at his feet, 
and loudly upbraided Wislaw, declaring that he had carried her off by 
violence in the night-time, and entreating that he would revenge her 
Wrongs upon the head of that most false robber and ravisher, in which 

would lend her utmost aid. With this view she beseeched him to 
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béar her company into the adjoining palace, where if he would sécreté 
himself in a chamber for a few moments, she vowed to surrender the 
robber Wislaw, alive, into his hands, The hero gave credit to the words 
and tears of the wily siren, and followed her into the place she pointed 
out to him, where she basely delivered him up a prisoner into the power 
of Wislaw the Handsome. Both then openly insulted the brave Lord 
Walter by their triumph and rejoicings, compelling him even to become 
a witness of their endearments; little anticipating that such extravagant 
delight is not unfrequently followed by very disastrous results. 

Instead of consigning him, as usual, to a dungeon, his enemy studied 
how best he might torment him with the sight of his lost Helgunda as 
they feasted together in his hall. For this purpose he had him fastened 
with outspread arms to the wall, his neck and feet supported by iron 
clasps which held him in an upright position. In a recess of the same 
apartment was a couch, in full view of the unhappy lord, where his 
enemy beguiled the summer hours with caressing the false and adul- 
terous countess. 

The tyrant Wislaw had a sister, whose extreme ugliness and deformity 
were such as to repel all idea of love, and her he chose as a safe gaoler, 
to aggravate Lord Walter’s sufferings, above all other people, by her 
very sight. But the young woman, finding the prisoner so completely 
in her power, appeared to take pity upon him, and pity being akin to 
love, she one day quite unceremoniously inquired of him if he were 
desirous of having a wife, for in such case she would relieve him from 
his sufferings by striking off his chains. Lord Walter was glad to pro- 
mise, and that solemnly, that he would love and cherish her as long as 
he lived, and conduct himself towards Wislaw, as she insisted, like a 
good br&ther-in-law, without strife and quarrelling, as they had hitherto 
done. He then begged of her to bring her brother’s sword in order 
that she might knock off his chains; and she went, and taking it from 
the scabbard at his bed’s head, she returned. He then told her how 
to loosen the links of the iron chains and bands, and to cut the clasps 
between his back and the wall, so that, having once his arms at liberty, 
he could easily effect the rest. 

They had warily fixed upon the midnight hour, when Wislaw was re- 
posing by the side of the fair Helgunda on the couch where Lord 
Walter had so often seen them. That very day had he accosted her 
as she sat there, in the absence of her paramour, “ Thou vile one! how 
wouldst thou feel were I to stand before thy couch, my sword in my 
hand, freed from these chains?” Her heart beat with terror at these 
words ; and trembling that night, she turned to Wislaw, crying out in 
her sleep, “ Woe to us, lord! your sword was missing to-day from its 
sheath, and I have forgotten to lay it under our pillow to-night—how is 
this?” Hearing her call, Wislaw replied, “ And what, love, if he had 
ten swords, and ten swordsmen at his side? what would they avail him 
against his iron bonds, which no art can unclasp but his who forged 
them? Be at peace, my love, and sleep.” 

As he uttered these last words, Lord Walter came bounding like a 
tiger set te from his den: he stood with naked uplifted sward before 
their couch, and reviling them a moment as they lay, the next it féll, 
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with heavy and indignant ire, Piercing them asunder at a stroke, It 
was stained with the adulterous blood of both as it again descended, 
and both their lives were sacrificed upon the spot before it was returned 
to its scabbard. Thus they came to their unblessed end, and the 
monument of Helgunda is still shown at the castle of Wislictz to all 
those who are curious to see it, hewn in massy stone, and bearing the 
date of 1253.* 


ae 


ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPRESS OF TARTARY AT 
NEUMARKT, IN THE YEAR 1290. 


(A Szlestan Ivadztion ) 


BOUT the above period there reigned a wealthy and powerful 
Empero: of the Tartars, in the regions of the east He had 
a numbe1 of tributary kings and piinces, and a fair empress 
whom he had not lonf before espoused according to the fashion of his 
countiy Now, this gieat princess had often heard fiom the lips of her 
lords and ambassadors gieat piatses of the manners and customs of 
the Christian world—how noble and commendable they were, that 
such indeed was the magnanimity and devotion both of its piinces «nd 
its people, that they weie not only reidy to shed their blood, but even 
to lay down their lives, in defence of then religion and their honour 
Thus repeatedly hearing this high chiracter of the Christian princes 
and nobility, with the excellent government of their states and cities, 
she gradually imbibed the strongest dese to visit them, and frequently 
solicited the Lmpeior Batus for his permission so todo But hei royal 
consort invaulably 1efused to comply, apprehensive of the ,dangers 
she would have to encounter, though he was unable to induce her to 
abandon the idea In fact, she 1epeated he1 wishes so often, attended 
by tears and prayeis, thit the empcior was at length glad to com- 
promise the affair by fixing 1c eitain period for her journey, should she 
still continue to entertain the idea 
This being the cise, the empeioi resolved that she should be ac- 
companied by an imposing train of his tiuibutary piinces and nobility, 
all richly decorated with gold, silver, and precious stones, and bearing 
numerous passports and credentials in order to facilitate the objects of 
the piincess’s tour, and obtiin for he: the respect and admiration of 
the Christian woild ‘These giind preparations being completed, the 
empress, attended by a noble escoit and supplicd with rch gifts, set 
forth with a feel ng of great delight upon her tour into distant lands. 
She was every here 1eceived with the utmost courtesy and 1espect by 
the various princes through whose dominions she had to pass, such as 
the consort of so mighty an emperor well merited In this way she at 
length reached the country of Silesia, near the skirts of the Zobtenberg, 
* The above tradition is every wry entitled toa plice in our selection no less from its evident 
characteristics of the older time than from the spnit of anuwit romance which it breathes 
throughout It boasts all the boldness and hardihood of 1 chivalric age and 1s also! unded 
upon an ancient song = An auld Polish chronicler Bosuphalus the t1 hop of Io en wh» died 


"A 1433, gives & narrative of this tradition in the Litm tongue Hus Chronicle was pated at 
tatmmnarmtaner (Soript Siles tome it, p 18, 1 78 )—Buscu 
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shortly before called Fiirstenberg, to which it is reported by the old 
chronicles that the ancient princes of Silesia and Poland owe their 
origin, .At the same period stood two powerful castles, named Fiirst- 
énberg and Leubus, in the vicinity, which are now converted into a 
monastery for the Cistercian fathers of St. Benedict, while the most 
distinguished city of the surrounding district, called Neumarkt, had 
been erected by a prince of the second of the said castles. Among 
other places, the empress and her escort approached this city, pro- 
posing to examine everything curious it afforded, and to repose there 
some little while. . 

The citizens of the place, beholding their rich and noble equipage, 
and the treasures of every kind which accompanied it, were seized with 
envy and astonishment; next conversing respecting it in groups, and 
then summoning a general council. There they declared that it was a 
scandal upon their holy religion, and highly unseemly, that a heathen 
princess should be permittted to insult the Christian world by such a 
display of pomp and treasure —fine gold, silver, and most precious 
jewels, of such weight and water as they were. “Of a truth,” continued 
the more zealous and mercenary of the flock, “it would be a sight 
well pleasing to the Lord, were we to fall with heavy hand upon the 
heathen and her attendants, and, putting them to death, to divide their 
amazing wealth among the good citizens of this place.” 

And too eagerly did the baser lords and knights and squires all 
avail themselves of this evil counsel. They attacked the defenceless 
empress and her escort, unsuspicious of any treachery, and put the 
whole of them to death upon the spot, with the exception of two of the 
empress’s ladies, who contrived to secrete themselves in a dark cellar 
and esqaped. These unhappy survivors, after many sufferings and 
perils, begged their way back into their own country, where, with great 
terror and affliction at the recollection, they recounted to the Tartar 
emperor the unhappy death of his consort and her attendants, adding, 
*Q most mighty monarch of the east, we have travelled far and wide 
with the empress and her escort over strange regions, and manifold 
states and cities of Christendom. In all were we received with the 
utmost respect and courtesy, regaled and treated with many presents, 
except in one fatal city which is called Neumarkt, situated somewhere 
in Silesia. It was there our dear mistress the empress, your royal con 
sort, with all her princes, lords, and pages, were treacherously surprised, 
beaten, and murdered by the citizens of the same place, we two only 
escaping, after experiencing the most severe privations and pains, to 
lament their loss,” ° 

When the emperor had heard these terrific tidings to an end—the 
death of his beloved young consort, of his lords and princes, the flower 
of his nobility and his knights—he made a loud exclamation of agony, 
repeated through his extensive palace and re-echoed by its walls. 
Then deep rage and indignation took possession of his soul; he made 
a terrific vow, and swore that his royal head should never again know 
repose until he had bitterly revenged upon the Christian world the 
base and cruel assassination of his consort and his subjects, by blood- 
shed, war, and desolation of its dominions, During the next three 
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years lie prepared the whole of the wealth which he possessed, to bear 
the heayy expenses he was about to mcur, and at the close of that 
period he had already an army of five hundred thousand men, all 
prepared to act against the states of Christendom. 

radition, however, does not inform us of the result of these grand 
préparations, to avenge the cruel assassination of his empress and his 
tributary princes and great lords," 


* The historical account of the murder of the Tartar princess at Neumarkt is to be found in 
the legend ofthe holy St. Hedwig It was first printed in German at Breslau, in the year 1504, 
iti foho It 1s historteally shown that the whole was merely a popular story, current for ala 
price ; from which hkewise a popular song had been composed, extricted from the same 
sting and which has been also attached to the present collection The subject 1s treated 
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| SPECIMENS FROM THE “KINDER UND HAUS 
MARCHEN,” 
COLLECTED BY MM. GRIMM FROM ORAL TRADITION. 


Se el 


MM. GRIMM.* 


[F late years the names and merits of the Brothers Grimm, as 
they so announce themselves in their joint productions, have 
become pretty familiar to us in England, as well, we presume, 

as to the lovers of fiction elsewhere. Sketches of their lives ne labours 
have adorned the pages of our monthly journals, for their reputation 
travels far, fraught as it is with joyous tidings of entertainment for all 
sizes of children, both of larger and smaller growth. They may be con- 
sidered, indeed, as forming a sort of literary company, of more sterling 
worth, we trust, than most companies of the day, by which they are 
enabled to accomplish a vast deal of business with the land of faérie, 
and to carry on large speculations with the invisible world. 

There appear to be three of the Brothers Grimm (unless, indeed, the 
good village rector should prove to be a country cousin), the first of 
whom, Rector of Weenheim, was born at Schluchtein, near Gelnhausen, 
in 1780, and is the author of the following works: “ David’s Rise,” a 
drama, in five acts. Karisr. 1811. “Tales for Childien.” Heidelberg 
1817, with plates. “ Lina’s Story-Book.” Frank. 1816. “The Past and 
the Present. Mountam Walks; or, Reminiscences for My Friends 
round the Neckar and the Oden Woods.” Darmstadt, 1822. 

The two other brothers are doctors of philosophy and librarian secre- 
taries of Cassel; the first of whom, James Lewis Charles, was born at 
Hanau on the 8th of January, 1785. Under his name have appeared— 
“The Two Oldest German Poems in the Eighth Century.” “The Song 
of Hildebrand, and the Weissenbrunner Gebet, for the first time ex- 
hibited in its metre.” Conjointly with his brother William Charles he 
has published “The Kinder und Haus Marchen,” two vols. Berlin, 
18r2—14, “ Poor Henry von Wartman of the Green.” Berlin, 1815, from 
a Strasburg MS. inthe Vatican. Likewise “Songs of the Ancient Roda, 
from a MS.” 1815. “Popular Traditions of Germany.” 1817-18, 

‘Phe third brother is William Charles Grimm, likewise a doctor of 
piitlosgwhy and state librarian at Cassel, and was born at Hanau one year 
inter than the preceding one, viz., 26th of February, 1786. The following 
‘$s alest of the indrvidual works known under his name, bésides those 
4h witich he has assisted or been assisted by his relatives : “ bd 

wa fons," 2 vols, Berlin, 2817-18, ** Childesn,"” 
wae "ena andiicnn,s vele, Del, stezet. p, ameste Storie a Chibieon Dee 
Three Parts, Cassel, 1813-26 
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Danish Heroic Sorigs, Ballads, and Tales, translated from the original.” 
Heidelberg, 1811, ‘Thrée old Scotch songs, with the original language 
from which they were translated, from two new collections, &c., &c. 

MM. Grimm are all men of indisputable talent and of great learning 
and research; as correct critics and abundantly learned commentators 
they are excelled by none of their contemporaries; while their method 
of narrating the favourite tales and traditions of their country, which 
they have so industriously collected and illustrated, boasts peculiar 
attractions in the ease and: simplicity of their style and manner. 

The Kinder und Haus Marchen (“ Domestic Tales”) have for these 
reasons acquired a well-merited celebrity among numerous classes of 
readers, and they are now become familiar also to English by a very 
choice selection entitled “German Popular Stories.” In these the 
author appears to have admirably preserved the spirit and character 
of his original, and their simple and pleasing mode of narration, while 
he occasionally adds do their store of illustration by tracing coinci- 
dences and resemblances between the traditionary literature of Ger- 
many and other nations. 

We are indebted to the able and ingenious translator for the follow- 
ing specimen from the Kinder und Haus Marchen. 


THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES. 


| HERE was onceaking who had twelve lovely daughters. They 

slept in twelve beds all in one room, and when they went to 

bed the doors were shut and locked up; but every morning 

their shoes were found to be quite worn through, as if they had been 

danced in all night; and yet nobody could find out how it happened or 
where they had been. 

Then the king made it known to all the land that if any person could 
discover the secret, and find out where it was that the princesses danced 
at night, he should have the one he hiked best for his wife, and should 
be king after his death; but whoever tried, and did not succeed after 
three days and nights, should be put to death. 

A king’s son soon came. He was well entertained, and in the even- 
ing was taken to the chamber next to the one where the princesses lay 
in their twelve beds. There he was to sit and watch where they went 
to dance, and in order that nothing might pass without his hearing it, 
the door of his chamber was left open. But the king’s son soon fell 
asleep, and when he awoke in the morning he found that the princesses 
had all been dancing, for the soles of their shoes were worn full of 
holes. The same thing happened the second and third nights; so the 
king ordered his head to be cut off. After him came several others, 
but they had all the same luck, and all lost their lives in the same 
Maner. 

Now, it chanced that an old soldier, who had been wounded in battle 
and could fight no longer, passed through the country where this king 
eigned, and as he was travelling through a wood he met an old woman 
who asked iim where he was going. “1 hardly know where I an goin 
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orwhat' T-shall do,” said the soldiers “but 1 think I should lke very’ 
wellte fied out where it is that the princpsses dance, and then in time’ 
I might be a king.” “Well,” said the old dame, “that is no very hard 
task, only take care not to drink any of the wine which one of the prin- 
cesses will bring to you in the evening, and as soon as she leaves you 
pretend to be fast asleep.” 

Then she gave him a cloak, and said, “As soon as you put that on 
you will become invisible, and you will then be able to follow the prin« 
cesses wherever they go.” When the soldier heard all this good coun- 
sel, he determined to try his luck; so he went to the king and said he 
was willing to undertake the trial He was as well received as the 
others had been, and the king ordered fine royal robes to be given him, 
and when the evening came he was led to the outer chamber. Just as 
he was going to lie down, the eldest of the princesses brought him a 
cup of wine; but the soldier threw it all away secretly, taking care not 
to drink a drop. ‘ 

Then he laid himself down on his bed, and in a little time began to 
snore very loud, as if he was fast asleep. When the twelve princesses 
heard this they laughed heartily, and the eldest said, “ This fellow too 
might have done a wiser thing than lose his life in this way!” Then 
they rose up and opened their diawers and boxes, and took out all their 
fine clothes, and dressed themselves at the glass, and skipped about as 
if they were eager to begin dancing. But the youngest said, “I don’t 
know how it is, while you are so happy, I feel very uneasy. I am sure 
some mischance will befall us.” ‘“ You simpleton !” replied the eldest, 
“you are always afraid. Have you forgotten how many kings’ sons 
have already watched us in vain? And as foi tls soldier, even if I had 
not given him his sleeping draught, he would have slept soundly 
enough. 

When they were al] ready they went and looked at the soldier; but 
he snored on and did not stir hand or foot; so they thought they were 
quite safe, and the eldest went up to her own bed and clapped her 
hands, and the bed sank into the floor, and a trap-door flew open. The 
soldier saw them going down through the trap-door one after another, 
the eldest leading the way, and thinking he had no time to lose, he 
jumped up and followed them; but in the middle of the stairs he trad 
on the gown of the youngest princess, and she cried out to her sisters, 
“All is not right: some one took hold of my gown!” “ You silly crea- 
ture!” said the eldest, “it is nothing but a nail in the wall.” Then 
down they all went, and at the bottom they found themselves in a most 
delightful grove of trees, and the leaves were all of silver and glittered 
ana sparkled beautifully. The soldier wished to take away some token 
ofthe place, so he broke off a little branch, and there camealoud noise 
frém the tree. Then the youngest daughter said again, “I am'sure all 
ismot right, Did you not hear that noise? that never happened be- 
fore,” Sut the eldest said, “It is only our princes, who are shouting 
fo nia at our approach.” 

en they came to another grove of trees, where all the leaves werd 
of gold ; and afterwards to a third, where the leaves were all glittering 
diamonds, And the soldier broke a branch from each, and every 
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ee was a loud noise, which made the youngest sistér tremble with 
ear; but the eldest still said it was only the princes who were crying 
for joy. So they went on till they came toa great lake, and at the side 
of the lake there lay twelve little boats with twelve handsome princes 
‘in them, who seemed to be waiting there for the princesses, : 

One of the princesses went into each boat, and the soldier stepped 
into the same boat with the youngest. As they were rowing over the 
lake, the prince who was in the boat with the youngest princess and the 
soldier said, “1 do not know why it is, but though I am rowing with all 
my might, we do not get on so fast as usual, and I am quite tired: the 
boat seems very heavy to-day.” “It is only the heat of the weather,” 
said the princess; “I feel very warm too.” 

On the other side of the lake stood a fine illuminated castle, from 
which came the merry music of horns and trumpets. There they all 
landed and went into the castle, and each prince danced with his prin- 
cess, while the soldieg, who was all the while invisible, danced with 
them too; and when any of the princesses had a cup of wine set by her 
he drank it all up, so that when she put the cup to her mouth it was 
empty. At this, too, the youngest sister was terribly frightened, but 
the eldest always silenced her. They danced on till three o’clock in 
the morning, and then all their shoes were worn out, so that they were 
obliged to leave off. The princes rowed them back over the lake; but 
this time the soldier placed himself in the boat with the eldest princess, 
and on the opposite shore they took leave of each other, the princesses 
promising to come again the next night. 

When they came to the stairs, the soldier ran on before the princesses 
and laid himself down; and as the twelve sisters slowly came up v 
much tired, they heard him snoring in his bed, so they said, “ Now all 
is quite safe!” Then they undressed themselves, put away their fine 
clothes, pulled off their shoes, and went to bed. 

In the morning the soldier said nothing about what had happened, 
but determined to see more of this strange adventure, and went again 
the second and third mghts, and everything happened just as before; 
the princesses danced each time till their shoes were worn to pieces, 
and then returned home. However, on the third night the soldier car- 
ried away one of the gold cups as a token of where he had been, 

As soon as the time came when he was to declare the secret, he was 
taken before the king, with the three branches and the golden cup, and 
the twelve princesses stood listening behind the door to hear what he 
would say. And when the king asked him, “Where do my twelve 
daughters dance at night?” he answered, “ With twelve princes in a 
castle underground.” And then he told the king all that had happened 
and showed him the three branches and the golden cup which he had 
brought with him. Then the king called for the princesses, and asked 
them whether what the soldier said was true; and when they saw that 
they were discovered, and that it was of no use to deny what had hap- 
pened, they confessed it all. And the king asked the soldier which of 
them he would choose for his wife; and he answered, “I am not very 
young, so I think I will have the eldest.” And they were married that 
vety day, and the soldier was chosen to be the king’s heir. i 
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- THE OLDENBURG WONDER-HORN.* 


FHERE was formerly in possession of the house of Oldenburg a 
1 a very richly-wrought and ornamented drinking-horn, which 






“~ was long carefully treasured up, but which has at length found 
dts way to Copenhagen. The tradition relatyng to tt runs as follows +— 
.About the year 990 a certain Count Ottoswayed theland Being greatly 

addicted to the chase, and an excellent hunter to boot, he set out on the 
goth of July of the same year, with a train of knights and pages, for the 
fields and woods, fist of all beating up for game 1n those parts called 
Bernefeuer. Ere long he started a fine roe, and keenly following the 
chase he distanced all his followers, until from Bernefeue:s Wood he 
reached the steeps of Ozenberg, and lstening im vain for the voice 
either of the hunters or the hounds, found himself shortly after in the 
midst of the solitary mountain Feeling gieatly exhausted arid parched 
with thirst, he cried out, ““O blessed Lord, what would I give for a 
good drink of water!” The count had no sooner pronounced these 
words, and ridden down fiom the Ozenberg, than he saw approachin 
him, out of a deep cavern, a beautiful young woman, richly attired, wit 
fine tresses sweeping down her shoulders, and a small garland upon her 
head, She had, besides, a costly silver vessel in the form of a hunter’s 
horn in her hand, very skilfully wrought and decorated This she held 
very carefully, and as she approached the count she held it towards 
him, entreating that he would drink and refresh himself. 

Accepting the gold and silver worked horn from the hand of the 
strange maiden, the count took off the cover and examined the contents. 
Then either the beverage or something which it seemed to contain dis- 
pleased him; he drew back and refused to partake of it. The youn 
woman looked at him and said, “ Pray you drink, my lord, at my ris 
drink, and fear not; so far from any harm, 1t will do you much good. 
And not you, great lord, but your whole race will feel the benefit of it 
in the increasing extent and prosperity of their domains for ages to 
come. 

Unwilling, however, to lend credit to her words, she threatened him 
with future strife and enmity among his descendants, The count then, 
making a pretence to drink, raised the horn to his lips, but dexterous] 
threw the contents of it over his shoulder, except some diops that fell 
upon his charger’s mane, of which the hair instantly fell off as 1f plucked 
from its roots. Upon observing this mischance the maiden desired the 
count to hand her back the enchanted vessel ; but bearing it in one hand, 
the hunter had already turned and was spurring at speed down the 
mountain. Casting a look back, he beheld the maid suddenly re-enter 
‘the mountain, and seized with fresh alarm, he redoubled his charger’s 
speed, until he succeeded in rejoining his lost attendants, To then he 
related this strange adventure, exhibited the richly ornamented horn, 
‘and bore it back with him through the gates of Oldenburg, The same 
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is still preserved, with all its former costly ornaments, thus wonderfully 
acquired, like a precious heitloom by his descendants, long handed 
down by each princely generation.* 


snare conee 


THE DOMESTIC GOBLIN HUTCHEN. 


iT the court of Bishop Bernard of Hildesheim sojourned a 
familiar spirit, who, under the praees of being serviceable, 
eza ag 1 apo in a menial dress to all those whose conduct he ap- 
proved. He wore a peculiar kind of little hat upon his head, from 
which he also derived his name, which was borrowed for him from the 
lower Saxon idiom Hédeken, whence Hfitchen, by which he is more 
familiarly known. 

He took great pleasure in conversing with and obliging people, rather 
than playing them tricks, gave them notice of impending danger, and 
helped at times to du them a good turn. He was extremely sociable, 
would chat with persons of any rank, answering and inquiring in his / 
turn with perfect ease and propriety. 

About the same time there resided at the castle of Winzenburg a 
Count Herman, who was in possession of the see as the proprietor of 
the county. One of his domestics happened to have a beautiful wife, 
whom he had long followed and persecuted with his addresses, to which, 
however, she gave no encouragement; but by dint of the vilest and 
most insidious arts he at length succeeded in his attempt, adding vio- 
lence to fraud, at a period when he had dispatched her husband toa 
distance. She stifled her complaint until his return; but then she 
burst out into the bitterest reproaches, mingled with tears and lamen- 
tations, and denounced the author of her sufferings with all tl threats 
his conduct merited. Her husband believing that such a stain could 
only be wiped out with the lordly criminal’s blood, and having free 
admittance into his chamber at all hours, sought his opportunity, and 
found it as the count lay asleep at the side of his consort. He entered 
the apartment, charged him with the heinous offence; and when both 
awakened in the utmost alarm, and before the count could seize his 
sword, the injured husband stabbed him to the heart. Mad at behold- 
ing this savage deed, the countess in the agony of her heart uttered 
these words: ‘Thou most treacherous villain! thou shalt yet tremble, 
The child of thy master, yet unborn, shall some time repay this blood 
upon thee and thine, so that the world shall take a terrific warning from 

* The more graceful and romantic enchantments ascribed to Oberon’s horn, iri Huon de 
Bordeaux, appear to possess little rm common with those here apprehended by the count. The 
ey has been greatly amplified in the ‘‘ Wunderhorn,” and other versions of the old tradition, 

The original horn here commemorated is said to have been transferred trom the counts of 
opis to their Danish successors, and is still shown inthe Museum of Art at Copenhagen. 
Figures of it were given in the ‘“ World,’ and Slate’s “Theatre” for 1749, and it is asserted 

a number of to have been no other than a christemng gift presented by Charlema 
to Witeekind, Others refer it to King Christian I, of Denmark, and again to his brot 
Gerardus, Pe the second part of M. Naubert’s “‘New Popular German Tales,” it has been 
worked pet © tnore romantic forms and greatly amplified. (Leipsic, 1790.) I 
ca ¥ art I, reas 798 and forms one of the Folksagen of Bisching; 
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' one ; 
thy fate!” Scarcely had she protiounced these words before the fero- 
aaa rasta towards her, put her to death upon the spot, 

Count Herinan of Winzenburg was the last of his family, and the 
ample tertitories, upon the decease of both him and his consort, were 
left without a successor. It was on the very morrow after the fatal 
occurrence that the sprite Hitchen made his appearance before the 
couch of Bishop Bernard, and awaking him, said, “Get up, old bald- 
pate, and call a public meeting of thy own people. The whole count 
and the county see is vacant, its rightful lord and heirs are murdered, 

d with a little trouble, for wit thou lackest, thou mayest easily ad 

em to thine own diocese.” Hearing this, the bishop rose, called all 
his church military hastily together, and taking possession, overran the 
whole county in such a manner as to induce the emperor to grant the 
holy prelate this addition to his spuitual charge, finding that he had 
already united the two sees, adding the whole of Winzenburg to that 
of Hildesheim. 

There is also another and more ancient traditién current among the 
people. A certain Count of Winzenburg had two sons, who bore an 
unnatural enmity to each other. In order to remove the cause of the 
quarrel, originating in 1egaid to the inheritance, the bishop invited them 
to a festival at Hildesheim, it being understood that whichever after 
their father’s death should be first announced to the holy prelate, he 
was to succeed to the property. When the old count shortly after died, 
his eldest son instantly mounted horse and rode hard to visit the bishop, 
while the younger, having no steed, was at a loss what todo. It was 
then Hitchen came and addressed him thus: “ Come, I will assist you! 
Write a letter to the bishop, and mike mention of the succession on 
your behglf, and I will take care that it gets to him before your brother 
upon his young steed.” So he sat down to write his letter, which the 
sprite snatched up and carried in all haste over the mountains by a 
secret path, which brought him in half an hour to the door of the 
bishop’s palace, long before the aiival of the elder brother. In this 
way the sprite obtained for him possession of the paternal estate; and 
the path he went is extremely difficult to discover, and known to this 
day by the name of Hftchen’s Run-road, 

He continued to appear at intervals in the bishop’s court, and fre- 
quently gave him warning of impending dangers and disasters. He 
also told the fortunes of many distinguished lords, and sometimes he 
showed himself while he spoke, at others was only heard to speak. Yet 
he always wore his hat so close over his eyes that no one could get a fair 
view of his features. He was particularly attentive not to let the city 
watch fall asleep upon their post, being always at hand to remind remiss 

eople of their duty. He never inflicted any punishment until he had 
n first provoked; but he did not forgive those who mocked him, 
being certain to repay them with more than they brought. He was 
generally fond of assisting the head cook in the bishop’s kitchen, and 
would jest with him and the other servants, He slept upoha large tray 
in the cellar, where there is still a hole in which he used to creep. The 
domestics becoming accustomed to his visits, and nalonger holding him 
in awe, one of the scullion boys had the audacity to mock and irritate 
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hirn, venturing even to drive him from his haunts by sprinkling water, 
and other tricks by no means pleasant to the sprite. This so much in- 
censed him that he requsted the head cook to chatise the boy, in order 
to cure him of playing off his tricks upon his friend Hitchen, or that 
otherwise he must take the law into his own hands. But the bishop’s 
head cook only laughed and said, “Are you a ghost, and afraid ofa 
scullion lad?” To this Hitchen replied, “As you do not choose to 
chastise the impertinence of your boy, I will show you whether I am 
afraid of doing it myself ;” saying which he went away. Not Jong after 
as the boy was sitting alone in the kitchen, and had fallen asleep after 
dinner, then came the wrathful sprite, and seizing him by the throat, he 
worried him ina moment. Tic then hacked lum into small pieces, threw 
him into a large copper, and put it tc boil upon the fire. When the 
cook returned and discovered what were the contents of the saucepan, 
and found that the goblin bad inflicted this judgment upon him by way 
of retaliation, he began to bestow his maledictions for the loss of his 
scullion in no very courtly woids. Hitchen, indignant at the terms he 
used, came and dispeised all the kitchen utensils in the bishop’s kitchen, 
and what was worse, he infected them in such a way that they streamed 
with poison and blood. And while the cook still persisted in his de- 
nunciations of vengeance, Just as he was going through the door from 
the drawbridge, he caught him and plunged him into the precipice below. 
Having thus manifested a vciy vindictive disposition, it was feared 
that he might be tempted to set the bishop's house on fire, and hoth he 
and his neighbours were in such alarm: that the whole city united in 
setting fresh watch in all parts, and inore particularly over the bishop’s 
castle. For this and othe: 1cason: the holy piclate sought to rid himself 
of his company, and finally ccinpeled him by dint of caorcism td retreat. 
In addition to these, this familiar sprite was conceined ina variety of 
other adventures which were productive of less mischief than the former, 
In Hildesheim dwelt a man who had a very vain and faithless lady 
for his wife. Being once on the eve of a joutney, he said to Hatchen, 
“My good friend and familiar, may I beg you will keep a sharp look-out 
while I am away, and sec that all goes night? for 1am not quite easy 
about leaving my wife.” This Htitchen did; and when the lady, on her 
husband’s departure, sent to inform one of her admirers of his absence, 
she found that whenever they began to converse together a little too 
freely, the sprite interposed in the most effectual manner, not only by 
making a great outcry, sufficient to bring together all the domestics, 
but by beating both the parties soundly, whenever they sought to injure 
the honour of his absent friend. He appeaied in a thousand threatening 
forms, and after frightening her lover away, he chased her Upstairs and 
besieged her in her own chamber, where he kept her until her husband's 
return ; when the faithful guardian of his trust went to meet him full of 
congratulations and joy: “I am exceedingly glad to see you, in order 
to deliver up my painful charge; for I assure you I have had a great 
deal of trouble, it required my utmost caution to effect it.” The grateful 
husband then inquired his real name. He replied, “1 am Hitchen, to 
whom you entrusted your wife before you left. But I have only to beg 
that you will never saddle me with such a laborious task again, 
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had rather tend all the herds of swine in ill Saxony; such is the 
infernal wickedness, craft, and cranes that she possesses.” _ 

At another time there happened to be at Hildesheim a certain prelate 

_ who had very little learning to boast. Bit he had wit enough, he tho 

awith a little influence to boot, to secure his election toa stall ata gran 
assembly of ecclesiastics, though he entertained some suspicion that his 
egregious ignorance would be made known. In this extremity Hitchen 
came to his assistance, and presented him with a ring, an enchanted 
ring, which suddenly inspired him with all the learning and wisdom of 
Solomon himself; insomuch that he was cried up far above all other 
candidates, and declared by the whole ecclesiastical assembly one of 
the greatest ornaments of the Church.* 


FREDERICK THE REDBEARD UPON THE 
KYFFHAUSEN, ‘ 


| HERE are a number of traditions respecting this emperor much 
in vogue. All of these agree in one point, that though he 
flourished so many ages ago, he is by no means dead. He is 
permitted to live until the last day, so as to combine the two worlds 
into one, and no sovereign ruler more just than he will ever sit upon 
the imperial throne. Until that period he sits quietly in the Kyffhausen 
Mountain, and when he again shall appear, he is to hang his shield upon 
an old withered tree, which will then renew its pristine strength and 
eenness, Occasionally he will still converse with his people who 
Rappen to visit his mountain, and when much pleased he will appear 
in person. But in general he likes to sit upon a bench round the old 
stone round table, resting his head upon his hand while he sleeps; and 
when half awake, he very often nods and winks with his eyes. His 
beard is grown prodigiously long. According to some it has even grown 
through the round table, and if we are to believe others, only round it; 
being understood that it is to reach three times about before he be 
awakened, while as yet it will only go twice round. 

About the year 1669 a peasant from the village of Reblingen was 
carrying a bag of corn to Nordhausen, when a little mannikin appeared, 
and guided him on his way, insisting that he would also oblige him by 
shedding all his corn, and filling the bag with gold. This lucky boor 
caught a plain view of the emperor as he sat there quite motionless, 

Another dwarf guided a shepherd into the same mountain, when the 
Emperor Frederick, rising up, inquired, “Do the ravens stil] continue 
te fly about the hills?” and being answered in the affirmative, he ob- 
served, “Then I have to sleep yet a hundred years.”} 

* Borrowed from oral narratives. From the Aiel/ormige ass 50, Arasm, 
Francisct boll. Proteus, 792, 998. Prdtor, Weltbeschr. 1. 324, 325. Fok. Weter de Prastig. 
Damon. c. a2. Deutsche Ucbers. Happel. Relat. Curios. 4. 246.—GRIMM. 


+ The following authorities and various versions of the same tradition are prefixed to 
above singular specimen of German heroic tradition by the collectors and raisers the Brathere 
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are a number of other traditions relating to the celebrated Frederi A, all 


THE WILD HUNTER IN CHASE OF THE MOSS. 
HOPPERS. 


[PON the heaths, in lonely woods, or any dark secluded spots, 

ere dwell in subterraneous abodes a race of mannikins, with 

their little wives, who take great delight in lying upon the soft 

green moss, and even array themselves in the same soft and warm 

material. This mode of life is so well known as to induce mechanics, 

and in particular turners, to take their likenesses, as we see, and offer 

them to sale. Now, the Wild Hunter is the particular and dreaded 

foe of these happy little moss-people, and very often haunts the vicinity 

of their residence, when the inhabitants may be heard consulting and 

speaking with each other ; for the Wild Hunter in general succeeds in 

catching one of the hindmost in the chase, and his companions endure 
the horror of hearing his bones go crickle-crackle ! 

There was once a rustic who dwelt near Saalfeld, on his way to the 
mountain to gather ‘wood, about the time when the Wild Hunter had 
taken the field. Though he was not then visible, he heard the on-shout 
and the hollow cry of his dogs, sometimes afar off, and sometimes 
nearer. A sudden sympathy with the sport inspired the honest boor, 
and, as if to urge him forward, he joined in the cry, like a hunter bold, 
for he had just then finished his day’s work, and was wending his way 
home. Early the next morning, as he was going to the stable, he found 
hanging before the door a fore-quarter of one of the little green-moss 
ladies, offercd doubtless as his share of the quarry for joining his voice 
in the sport In great alarm the poor rustic ran off to the overseer of 
Watrdorf, and related what had happened to him; and the overseer 
advised him by no means to think of accepting or even toyching the 
present, if he wished to remain in a whole skin, He added that it was 
a lure which, if he caught at, the Wild Hunter would instantly attack 
him; but that he must let it hang just as it was, This the man did; 
and the quarry soon disappeared just as suddenly and secretly as it 
had been brought ; nor did the lucky boor experience the least injury.* 


THE FAMILIAR OF THE MILL. 


| HERE were once two fellow-students of Rinteln taking a little 

tour together on foot. They intended to pass that night in a 

retty village not a great way off; but as a heavy rain came 

on and ihe night appeared to be setting in earlier than usual, they de- 

termined to proceed no farther. Observing that the nearest place of 

shelter was a mill, not many fields from the place where they stood, 

they ran across to the mill-house, and, knocking pretty sharply, begged 

to know if they could obtain a night’s lodging. At first the miller would 

hear nothing of it, until their earnest entreaties at length began to pre- 

of which agree in conferring upon him the blessing of subterraneous longevity, though hé oc 
cupies his ime somewhat more quietly than he did aboveground,—E, 


D. 
* Prhtorius Welibescher, 1, 693, borrowed from oral tradition in the Saalfeld districts, 
Beorners Grim. 
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vail, He hesitated; they preferred their prayer still more urgently ; 
they heard him coming downstairs, and taking adniittance for granted, 
they thanked him very kindly, and then he could not refuse. He led 
thein into a little room, where they saw a tatikard and a dish of meat, 
‘of which, being extremely hungry, they ie pane his permission to pay 
for, and then to partake. But this the miller refused, saying that they 
were welcome to lie down upon the hard bench, but not to break his 
Dread: “For this dish of meat, and this drink,” said he, “belong to 
the house-goblin, and if you value your lives more than a single meal, 
you will have wit to let it alone. In this case you have nothing to fear; 
and if he should happen to be a little noisy or so in the night, you have 
only to lie quiet and go to sleep.” With these words he left them and 
shut the door fast behind him. 

Though not quite relishing this reception, the two students threw 
themselves down upon the bench to try to sleep. But in something 
better than an hour the pangs of hunger assailed ong of them so sharply, 
that he rose forthwith and sought for the dish. The other, being a 
master of arts, warned him to let the devil alone, and leave him what 
belonged to him; to which the other replicd that he had a better right 
to it than the devil, for he was sure that he could not be as hungry as 
he was; and he sat down to the table and ate to his heart’s content. 
He left very few of the devil’s vegetables; and then he seized the tank- 
ard, and having taken a good draught or two, he felt better, and laid 
himself down again very quietly to sleep. Yet feeling thirsty once more, 
he paid his compliments a second time to the tankard, with such effect 
as to leave the house-goblin very little besides the dregs; then pro- 
nouncing himself a lucky fellow, and blessing his stars, he lay down 
and fell fest asleep. All went on well and remained perfectly quiet till 
midnight. But hardly had twelve time to strike before in came the 
goblin to supper with such hideous haste and racket as to waken both 
the affrighted students at the noisc. Ile bustled round the room once 
or twice, and then sat down as if to partake of his meal; for he clapped 
a chair to the table, and they heard him pull the dish towards him (and 
what were then the feelings of the guilty student!); he pushed it from 
him, as if by no means pleased, and seizing the tankard, swallowed only 
the dregs, and very quickly threw it down upon the table. He next began 
his house-labours—rubbed the table and the feet of it very carefully, and 
afterwards swept the floor with something like a broom all over. Hav- 
ing finished, he applied to the dish and tankard as before, to see if they 
were replenished; but again he flung them down. Yet still he perse- 
vered in his labours ; came to the students’ bench; rubbed, polished, 
and dusted as he went along, till he came to the place were they lay. 
He passed over them, and went on, but took the space that lay between 
their feet, below, in his way. Having finished, he went over the bench 
a second time, leaving the students as before; till he camea third time, 
and strdked the one who had not meddled with his supper very kindly 
over the head and body, without doing him any injury, But he seized 
his companion by the legs, pulled him off the bench, knocked him once 
or twice upon the ground, and then with a loud laugh he ran behind 
the stove, while the poor student crept back to his place upon the bench. 
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In a quarter of an hour the goblin resumed his labours, exactly in the 
saine manner, not forgetting to inflict vengeance a second time, which 
ne now and then he renewed. 

The students at length quitted the bench, stood up, and finding their 
way to the door, they set up a loud cry for help, which, however, brought 
no one to their assistance. Asa last resource they threw themselves 
flat upon their faces on the ground; yet their familiar spirit would not 
let them rest. He repeated the same game over again, kicking the 
greedy student from one place to another, and laughing heartily at the 
sport. Incensed at being thus insultingly treated, without having a 
moment’s peace, after receiving a harder kick than he well liked, the 
student drew his sword, and made some desperate stabs all round the 
corners of the room, following the voice of the laughing spirit with the 
deadliest threats, and challenging him to stand out. Almost exhausted, 
he then sat down again upon the bench, to lie in wait for his enemy ; 
but the voice all at oAce ceased, nor was it again renewed. 

In the morning, when the miller learned that his advice had not been 
attended to, and that they had made free with the provisions, he de- 
ane it was quite a providential thing that he had found them both 
alive, 


JOHAN HUBNER. 


PON the Geissenberg (Goat Mountain) in Westphalia, there may 

still be traced the walls of a castle, the ancient haunt of robbers, 

They took their nocturnal rounds, and made depredations up- 

on the corn and cattle, which they brought into their own court and 
afterwards sold to more distant villagers. The last robber-chief who held 
sway there is said to have been Johan Hibner. He wore an iren shirt 
and was clothed in mail from head to foot. More powerful than any man 
of his age, he became the terror of the surrounding country. He had 
only one eye, his beard and hair black and bushy, and his whole fea- 
tures of a terrific cast. The place is still shown, exhibiting the corner 
of a large hall, of which a broken window yet remains, where he held 
his revels with his companions. Though he had only one, his eye was 
upon every spot throughout the land, and whenever he saw a strange 
knight, he cried, “Heloh! there spurs a knight! a noble beast! heloh!” 
His followers were then on the watch, and when he drew nearer, they 
stopped and dispatched him, and Ied his horse to their captain. Now, 
there was a certain Piince of Dillenburg called the Black Christian, a 
very stout knight, who heard a good deal of Hitbner’s proceedings, for his 
hoors were all loud in their complaints against him. This same Black 
Christian happened to have a very shrewd squire of the name of Hans 
F an Oger he resolved to dispatch over the whole district in pursuit 
of Johan Hibner. The prince in the meanwhile remained with his 
knights in ambuscades about Giller, whither his tenants sent him pro- 
vistons-—bread, and butter, and cheese. Hans, not being personally 


oe Ekre von Erain. b. 3, caps a8, p. 420-2. Also borrowed from oral tradition.- 
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acquainted with Johan Hibner, beat up all quarters in the land, and 
inquired of all he met for some tidings of him. At length he came to 
@ syaithy where all hands were busy shoeing horses, besides a vast 
number of waggon-wheels that stood round, and seemed to be in want 
of the blacksmith’s finishing hand, 

Leaning with his back against one of these was a man blind of an 
eye, and with an iron jerkin on his shoulders. Hans Flick directly 
made up to him and said, ‘‘God save thee, thou iron-jerkined jockey 
with only one eye! is not thy name Johan Hibner from Geissenberg?” 
*Johan Hfibner !” replied the other, “why, Johan Hfibner lies stretched 
upon the wheel!” which Hans directly took to allude to the infliction 
of his sentence—that of torture. “Was that lately?” he added to 
Habner. “ Yes, to-day for the first time,” was the reply. Hans Flick, 
however, was not half satisfied, and kept his eye upon the man upon 
the wheel, as he had literally represented himself. The man soon took 
occasion to say in a low tone to the smith that he ‘vould have his horse 
shod with his shoes reversed, foremost end behind, for it would be best. 
This the smith did, and Johan Hfibner iode away, observing to Hans 
as he went, “God save you, my brave boy! tell thy master that he 
should send old Faust after ine, but no people who come lousing behind 
one’s ear like thee!” Hans Flick stood still a moment and watched 
which way he rode over field and field into the wood, and away he rode 
after him to mark where the fox took to cover. When out of sight he 
took to his horse’s track; but here he was soon at fault, for Hibner 
led him such a very roundabout and unsatisfactory chase, that shortly 
he was at a dead loss, as wherever he had gone forward there Hans 
was sur@to turn back, not being in the secret of the shoes. 

At last, however, one moonlight night Hans fell in with him in another 
place, where he was reposing on the heath with his followers, employed 
in watching stolen cattle inthe wood. Ile directly hastened to acquaint 
Prince Christian, the black kmght, with this discovery, who set out 
with his squires, travelling with speed night and morning, evéry rider 
having first bound his horse’s shoes with moss. In this way they came 
close upon the robbers, sprang into the midst of them, and a fierce en- 
counter ensued. The Black Christian and Hiibner inet, and they laid 
hard and heavy hand upon each other’s non helms and je:kins. Loud 
was the clang and fast flowed the blood, until fortune decided against 
Johan Hfibner, who lay dead under the black knight’s feet, who then 
rode to take possession of his castle upon the Geissenberg. 

They buried Hibner in a corner, and the prince having placed a vast 
pile of wood round the tower, contrived to bury it also in the ruins along 
with its master. The huge tower fell in the evening just as the villagers 
were milking their kine, and the whole para district trembled 
at the fall. Many of the stones are yet to be seen lying at the foot of 
the mountain. And Johan Hfbner is even now said often to appear 
about’ midnight, being known by his blind eye, and seated an a coal- 
black steed, which he rides up and down the rampart.* 


4 
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* Stilling’s Life. L. 51, 54.- Grimm, 


JOHAN VON PASSAU. 


[tr is related by Martin Luther that a certain nobleman had once 
a young and beautiful wife, whom he had the misfortune to 
lose, and he buried her. A short time afterwards, as the baron 
and his page were sleeping in the same chamber, there came during 
the night the spirit of his deceased lady, who leaned over her lord’s bed 
as if she were in the act of conversing with him. This was witnessed 
only by the page, who saw her also come a second time, and then, un- 
able to disguise his fears, he inquired of his master what was the rea- 
son of a woman’s figure artiyed in white garments appearing every 
night at his bedside His lord replied by saying that he was im the 
habit of sleeping all might long, and that he had seen nothing. But on 
the ensuing night he kept himself awake, as well as his page, and be- 
hold! his deceased wife mide her appeirance Her lord inquued who 
she was and what it was she wanted She said she was his own wife, 
his faithful housewife He then inquired, “Are you not now dead and 
buried?” She answered, “ Yes! 1t was on account of your curses and 
your many sins that I died, and was compelled to die, but if you be 
sincere in your wish to have me restored to you, I may again become 
your faithful housewife” ie: husband answered that he should be 
content provided she could doso She then explained to him and fore- 
warned him that he must not curse as he had before done, for that then 
she would again be doomed to die He promised that he would not; 
and she was restored to his arms as formerly, managed his house, ate 
and drank at his table, and bore him several children. 

Afterwards it happened that her husband was one day entertaining a 
few guests, and having supped, he requested his wife to brmg some 
excellent ginge:breid they had from a little chest in another room. It 
was some time before she returned, when her husband, becoming 1m- 
patient, uttered the fatal curse, and she disappeared in a moment. 
Thinking she had gone out again, he went and sought for her in her 
chamber, but she wis not there There indeed he found part of the 
dress she had on, the other part hid disappeared, a small portion only 
being met with in the chest over which she had been leaning, but his 
wife was nowhere to be found, and was nevei again seen.* 


THE MAGIC GLASS. 


JHERE were two lovers, both nobly born and beautiful, and 
passionately attached to each other, but they were unable to 
obtain the consent of the young lady’s stepmother to their 

union, whose influence way all-powerful, which was the source of the 
deepest affliction to both. Now, it happened that there was an old 

ewife who had access to the house, and soon perceiving the cause 
of the lady’s sorrow, she accosted her thus: “ Be comforted, fair girl, 
for what you have most at heart will yet be brought to pass.” Happy 
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at hearing these words, so boldly said, the lady inquired how she could 
assute her of that. “Why, young woman,” returned the old lady, 
“ that’ is a gift, the gift of Heaven, to see into future things, $0 that 
urdestiny can no more be hidden from me than many other affairs, 

'o convince you, I will not only tell, but I will show you everything so 
clearly in a glass that you will have reason to praise my art, Yet we 
must choose a time when your parents are from home, and’ then you 
shall see a wonder.” 

The young lady waited somewhat impatiently until her parents went 
on a visit to a country seat. She then went directly to her brother’s 
tutor, said she was going to have her fortune told, and requested him 
to accompany her, and stand by while she looked into the fatal glass, 
At first he tried to dissuade her, on the giound of its unlawfulness and 
mischievous tendency, such inquiries being frequently followed by very 
bad eftects. His dissuasions, however, were in vain; she remained firm 
in her resolution, and by her earnest prayets even prevailed upon him 
to attend her. When they entered into the place, they found the old 
hag busily engaged in taking out her conjuring apparatus and prepar- 
ing for her incantations. She seenied to dishke the appearance of a 
second person, and casily saw the shght estimation in which she was 
held by the Jady’s friend. Upon this she displayed a large blue silk 
kerchief, covered with figures of dragons, snakes, and other monsters, 
which she spread over the table, and upon it placed a green glazed 
shawl. She next brought a gold silk cloth, and finally upon this she 
laid a pretty large crystal globe, but concealed under a fine white silk 
covering. Then while making the strangest evolutions in the world, 
she murmured forth some unintelligible words; and this being done 
with a singular expression of awe, she approached the crystal globe, 
took it fearfully in her hands, and beckoning the lady and her con- 
ductor to the window where she stood, she pointed ominously to the 
prospect beyond. 

At first they could see nothing, but graduaNy there appeared, as if 
rising out of the globe, the form of a lady arrayed in a rich bridal dress. 
Yet, noble as her features were, they had a shade of deep anxiety and 
sorrow; her complexion was deadly pale, such as no eye could rest 
upon without the spectator feeling a strong emotion of pity. The young 
lady beheld her own hkeness, and shrieked with terror; for it grew 
larger and larger, as her lover approached hei from the opposite side 
~-not the noble and attractive being she had beheld, but with fierce 
and enraged aspect, calculated only to inspire dread. Hc appeared as 
if come from a sudden journey, both booted and spurred, and wore a 

rey mantle with gold clasps. He bore two newly-furbished pistols in 
his belt ; one of which he seized and pointed at his heart, the other was 
directed at the lady’s forehead. The spectators, though scarcely able 
to sustain the sight, saw further: he snapped the pistol held to the 
Jady’s temples, and they heard a low and plaintive echo in the distance. 
Such was the horror they then endured, that they stood riveted to the 
we until recovering a little, with weak and trembling steps they left 
the old hag’s apartment, who appeared almost as much terrified as 
themselves. 
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oy THE DEVIL TURNED PLEADER. 


art. happened in the Mark, that a certain soldier having a sum of 

Men money by him, entrusted it to the care of his host, en leav- 
ing his house, he requested to have it returned, but the land- 
lord denied having received any such money. The soldier, justly in- 
censed, used many bold oaths, and set the house in a storm, while the 
other contented himself with sending for the police, and threatened to 
have him well chastised for disturbing the peace and credit of his house. 
Here was a fine opportunity, and the devil visited the soldier in his 
prison, and said to him, “To-morrow they will take you before the 
judge, and they will undoubtedly have your head for defamation of the 
host, and assaulting him as you did, breaking the peace, and hurting 
the credit of his house. In this dilemma, if you will consent to be mine 
body and soul, I will rescue you from danger.” *But the soldier would 
not consent. Then,” said the devil, “do this: when you shall be 
brought up for trial, and they begin to press you hard, and call upon 
you to defend yourself, give out that you are no speaker, say not a word, 
and they will grant you a pleader to state your case. Then look round 
and you will see me standing 1n a blue bonnet and white feather, and 
I will manage the affair.” Now, all this occurred, and when the land- 
lord stoutly denied the soldier’s accusation before all the court, his 
counsel in the blue bonnet stepped forth. “ My good host,” he cried, 
“how can you stick to that le? the money is now lying under the bolster 
of your bed. Let the judge and sheriffs order search to be made, and 
they well even find it to be so.” 

Then the landlord swore an oath and exclaimed, “If I ever meddled 
with the money may the devil carry me in a whirlwind away!” But 
soon when the money was found and brought into court, the counsel 
with blue bonnet and white feather said, “I knew well enough I should 
have one of them, either the host or his guest ;” with which words he 
twisted the landlord’s neck out, and disappeared with him through the 
air, 





——p 


REBUNDUS IN THE CATHEDRAL AT LUBECK, 


HENEVER, in old times, a reverend canon of Lubeck was 
about to exchange worlds, satiated with the good things of 
-~——— this, he was sure that morning of finding a white rose under 
the cushion of his chair in the choir, Hence it was very naturally the 
practice of the said ecclesiastic to turn it over, the first thing he did, 
to see whether this grave symbol of his departure was lying there or 
not in the morning. 
Now, it so happened that one of these canons named Rebundus 
turning over the cushion of his chair, was shocked to behold the fat 
signal ; it was worse than a bed of thorns, and instead of sitting down 


fpe"pon it, he took the rose and déxterously stuck it under the cushion of 
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a brother canon, who, however, had already satisfied himself that it 
was not under his chair. Rebundus then inquired with a careless air 
whether be had looked under his chair ; to which the other replied that 
he had. But continued Rebundus, “ Are you sure you have examined 
it well? for if Iam not deceived, there is something white just appearing 
under where you sit.” Upon this the other canon threw up his cushion 
to convince him he was wrong, when there lay the rose. Yet he stoutly 
maintained that it could not belong to him, for just before he had 
looked sharp enough to have found it if it had been there. Saying 
this, he took and stuck it again under Rebundus’s cushion, but he swore 
vehemently that he had no right to it; he would have nothing to do 
with it, and threw it back, In this way, bitterly reviling each other, it 
passed from hand to hand. They were waxing still more wroth, as the 
chapter bell rang for matins; while Rebundus still continued to asse- 
verate in the strongest manner that the rose was none of his. Exaspe- 
rated beyond all patier&e, the other cried out, “‘ May the Lord in heaven 
grant that he who is in the wrong may from this time forth himself be 
made the signal instead of this rose, and make such a clatter in his 
grave to the very last day, that our canons may always know when they 
are going to die!” 

But Rebundus, considering all this as mere rant, said in a laughing 
tone, “Be it so! Amen, amen!” Rebundus, however, was the next 
canon that died; and sure enough, before another followed, a terrible 
noise and knocking were heard, and repeated as often as a canon died. 
“ Rebundus is beginning to be very restless,” was the usual saying when 
one of them was taken very ill: “we shall lose our good canon ——!” 
For it was no slight noise he made: he gave three resounding #rokes 
upon the top of his long broad gravestone, about as loud as a thunder- 
bolt or half a dozen waggons discharging coal. At the third stroke a 
loud echo sounds through the vault, along the aisles and through the 
whole of the church, so as to be heard even in the adjoining houses. 

One Sunday morning during service he made so terrible a clatter as 
fairly to shake the iron railing over the vault almost into pieces, just as 
if it had been shivered bya thunderbolt. This made a strong impres- 
sion upon the congregation, and at the third stroke all the people began 
to run out of the church, imagining that it was about to fall upon their 
heads. The preacher, however, exhorted them to keep their ground, 
for that there was no cause for fear, if they would only stand firm and 
join in prayer, it being merely a bad spirit at work with the devil’s 
hammer on a Sunday; in this way it was intended to disturb the so- 
lemnity in which they were engaged; but it was the more necessary to 
despise so weak an attempt and strengthen their faith. 

In a few weeks, however, from this time, died the good deacon’s son, 
for Rebundus was in the habit of knocking also when any of the good 
ecclesiastic’s relations were about to exchange worlds.* 


* Friedlieh’s Medulla Theologica. Bvasm, Francisci holt, Proteus, 1007, 1065; also from 
tradition, 
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THE GALLOWS’ GUESTS. 


CERTAIN landlord, resident in a stately city, happened to be 
travelling in company with two wine merchants over the vine 
mountains, where they had been purchasing a stock of wine, 

towards home. Their way lay by some gibbets, where three unlucky 
wights were hanging who had been executed many years ago. Then 
one of the merchants observed, “ Thou villain host, these three com- 

anions of thine, hanging here, have often been thy guests!” “Ho, 

o !” cried the host, as if greatly offended, “you are mighty merry; but 
I think they will hardly have the pleasure of supping with me to-night !” 
What came to pass? When our good host arrived, and was helped 
from his horse, he went and sat down 1 the bar, yet he was evidently 
very uneasy ; he went to his own toom— grew worse, but was unable to 
call. Just then in stepped the boy for the boots, and found his master 
sitting half dead upon a chair. He called for assistance, and when his 
wife had succeeded in recovering him a little by dint of strong salts and 
pee she inquired what was the matter with him. He then acquainted 

er that during his ride he had in sport invited the three felons in chains 
to sup with him, and that on going into his room he had found them 
seated, and they came up to shake hands with him, just as he had before 
seen them suspended aloft. ‘ They sat down to table, and winked to 
me that I should join them ; but when Boots just now came in they all 
three vanished.” The whole of this was thought to be the effect of an 
intoxicated imagination, which had cast a retrospective eye over his 
sins, apd conjured up the forms he saw. He convinced people, how- 
ever, that it was no such thing, by taking to his bed, and dying three 
days afterwards. 
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HILDEGARD. 


[HE Emperor Charles, going upon a campaign, was compelled to 
leave the side of his beautiful biide Hildegaid, who remained 
behind at his palace. During his absence, his stepbrother, 

named Taland, attempted to seduce the affections of his lovely consort; 
but, as virtuous as she was beautiful, she resisted all his arts, resolving 
that she would rather die than submit to stain the honour of her absent 
lord. But being unprotected, she feigned to listen to his wishes, de- 
claring that when he could present her with a more elegant apartment 
than that she now occupied, he should take her there. Taland instantly 
gave orders for the completion ofa beautiful and richly-decorated brida 
chamber with three grand doors, well secured, and one day invited the 
fair queen to accompany him to secit. Huldegard affected to obey him, 
and following him to the spot, she requested him to show her the way 
and enter first. He sprang forward with a gratified and respectful air; 
and the next moment the door closed behind him, fast locked and 
bolted, without the lovely queen. “ Here,” she cried, “ you are my pri- 
soner until my husband’s return ;” and the queen then went away. 
there, sure enough, she kept the gallant gentleman until the.empe 
returned from his victorious campaien over the Saxons; and then, for 
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the first time, taking pity upon him, she listened to his sighs and prayers, 
believing that she had now inflicted sufficient punishment on his folly, 
and ordered him to be released. 

When he first came to pay his respects to the emperor, the latter in- 

uired what made him look so very pale and thin. “The cause,” replied 
the wily Taland, “is in the wicked and abandoned conduct of her you 
call your queen, When she found that I was inclined to keep too 
watchful an eye over her during your absence, and that she could give 
loose to mo excesses or extravagances, she had a new building erected 
for the purpose of confining me.” Beholding his emaciated form, the 
emperor gave credit to his words, and incensed at the imaginary wicked- 
ness and hypocrisy of his queen, he secretly commanded some of his 
attendants to throw her into the sea. But the queen had time to make 
her escape and concealed herself in the house of one of her friends. 
Being discovered, however, the king gave fresh orders for her death. 
For this purpose she was conducted into a wood ; but she encountered 
on the way a certain noble belonging to the family of Freudenburgh 
who was then hastening with a message from the Countess Adelgund 
to her sister Hildegard. Learning the extreme peril in which she was, 
he rescued her from the hands of her vile attendants, and gave them 
one of his hounds, which they killed, and exhibited its blood to the 
emperor as a proof of their fidelity to his orders. 

Queen Hildegard, having being thus fortunately rescued, joined the 
company of a noble lady whose name was Rositia von Bodmer, on her 
way to Rome. Svon she obtained great reputation for her skill in 
medicine, an art she had exercised during her whole life. In the mean- 
while Heaven struck the impious Taland with sudden blindness and 
leprosy. No one could afford him any relief, tillat length he heard that 
there then resided a celebrated doctoress at Rome who cured all kinds 
of infirmities. As the emperor happened to be journeying towards 
Rome, Taland joined his train, and on his arrival visited the celebrated 
lady, acquainted her with his name, and entreated her to try her best 
skill for his restoration to health. He had no suspicion that the lady 
he was then addressing was the much-injured queen. The latter de- 
clared that he must apply to the priest for relief, confess his sins, and 
repent ; and that then probably she could afford him the assistance he 
desired. Taland went to confession, and again returned to the lady, 
no other than the queen, who restored him to perfect health. Both the 
pope and the king were greatly astonished at this proof of her art, and 
anlered her to be introduced into their presence. She excused ‘herself 
by saying that the day following she was engaged to attend the church 
ot St. Peter’s. Thither too they went, and it was then that she made 
herself known to them, and related the whole of her wonderful adven- 
tures, and how she had been betrayed, all which the king listened to 
and acknowledged with feelings of high gratification. He received her 
with joy, and restored her to her former rank and place in his affections, 
while he adjudged the false Taland to death. The queen, however, so 
- strongly interceded in his behalf, that his life was granted, though he 

sank into the utmost contempt and humiliation.* 

is Azasles Casipidenenses. Nic. Frischint Commadia. Hildegardis Magna. Dagtit 
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THE ARCH-ROGUE. 


[HERE once lived, years ago, a man known ad by the name of 
the Arch-Rogue, By dint of skill in the black art and all arts 
of imposition he drove a more flourishing trade than all the rest 

of the sorcerers of his age. It was his delight to travel from one country 
to another merely to play upon mankind, and no living soul was secure, 
either in house or field, nor could properly call them his own. 

Now, his great reputation for these speedy methods of possessing 
himself of others’ property excited the envy ofacertain king ofa certain 
country, who considered them as no less than an invasion of his royal 
prerogative. He could not sleep a wink, and he dispatched troops of 
soldiers, one after another, with strict orders to arrest him; butall their 
researches had been in vain. At length after long meditation the king 
said to himself, “Only wait a little, thou villain cutpurse, and yet I will 
have thee!” So forthwith he issued a manifesto that the royal mercy 
would be extended to so hight-fingered a genius, upon condition that he 
consented to appear at court, and give specimens of his dexterity for his 
mayjesty’s amusement. 

ne afternoon as the king was standing at his royal window, com- 
manding a fine prospect of woods and dales, over which a tempest ap- 
peared te be just then gathering, some one suddenly clapped him upon 
the shoulder, and on looking round he saw a very tall, stout, dark- 
whiskered man close behind him, who said, “ Here Iam!” “Who are 
you?” inquired the king. “He whom you look for!” The king uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, not unmixed with fear, at his amazing as- 
surance, for he was quite alone, and he looked a little dashed. The 
stranger observing this, said, “ Don’t be alarmed ! only keep your word 
with me, and I will prove myself quite obedient to your orders, and keep 
the peace.” 

This being agreed, the king acquainted his royal consort and the 
whole court that the great sleight of hand genius had discovered him- 
self; and soon in a full assembly his majesty proceeded to question him. 
* And mark what I say,” he added, “ nor venture to dispute one of my 
orders. To begin: do you see yon rustic not far from the wood, busy 
ploughing the field?” The conjuror nodded assent. “Then go,” con- 
tinued the king, “go and rob him of his plough and oxen, without his 
knowing anything about it.” At the same time he flattered himself that 

§ Was Not possible, nor conceived how he could possibly set about it 
in the face of open day ; in which case, thought he, I have him in my 
power, and will make him smart for it, 

* The above is the Author's assumed name. His work-is entitled “German Traditions and 
Tales, with Specimens of those of other Nations.” Leipsic, 1820. A number of his nterpational 
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The conjutor proceeded to the spot; and as the storm appeared to 
‘increase, the rain beginning to pour down in torrents, the countryman, 
letting his oxen rest, ran under a tree for shelter until the rain should 
have ceased. Just then he heard a jolly singing in the wood; such a 
glorious song he had never before heard in his life. In fact, he felt 
wonderfully enlivened; and as the weather continued to look quite dull 
and sulky, hé said to himself, “ Well, where’s the harm if I takea glass? 
Yes, I must see what sport is stirring there.” And away he slipped into 
the wood, still farther and farther, in search of the jovial songster, until 
he followed his nose so long that he could neither see nor hear anything 
of it at all. 

In the meanwhile the conjuror, that wicked songster in the wood, was 
not idle. He changed places with the rustic, taking care of the oxen 
while their master went singing through the wood; and darting out of 
the thicket, in a few moments he had slashed off the oxen’s ears and 
tails, and stuck them, “half hidden, in the ploughman’s last furrow. He 
then drove off the beasts pretty sharply towards the palace. Ina short 
time the rustic found his way out of the wood; looks towards the spot 
for his oxen, and can see nothing. Then searching on all sides in the 
utmost anxiety, he finally comes to examine his last furrow, and beholds 
—oh, horror !—the ears and tails of his poor beasts stretched upon the 
ground! Imagining that the thunderbolt must have struck and the 
earth swallowed them up, he poured forth a most dismal lamentation 
over his lot, roaring aloud till the woods echoed to the sound. When 
he was tired he bethought himself of running home to find a pick and 
a date to dig his unlucky oxen out of the earth again as quickly as 

ossible. a 
: As he went he was met by the king and the conjuror, who inquired 
the occasion of his piteous lamentations. ‘My oxen, my poor oxen!” 
cried the boor, and then related all that had happened to him, eutreating 
them to go with him to the place to witness the disaster. The conjuror 
then said, “ Why don’t you try whether you can pull the oxen out again 
by the horns or by the tail?” With this the rustic, running back, seized 
one of the tails, and pulling with all his might, it gave way and he fell 
upon his back. ‘Thou hast pulled thy beast’s tail off,” said the con- 
juror: “try if thou canst succeed better with his horns; if not, thou must 
even dig for them.” Again he pitched himself down in the attempt, 
while the king laughed very heartily at the sight. But as the worthy 
man now appeared excessively troubled at his misfortunes, the king 
promised him another pair of oxen, and the rustic was content. 

* You have made good your boast,” said the king to the conjuror, as 
they returned to the palace; “ but now you will have to deal with a more 
difficult job, so muster your wit and courage. To-night you must steal 
my favourite charger out of his stable, and let nobody know who it is.” 
So, thought the king, I have trapped him at last, for he will never be 
able to outwit my master of the horse, and all my grooms to boot. To 
make the matter sure, the king ordered a strong guard under one of his 
most careful officers to be placed round the stable court. They weré 
armed with stout battleaxes, and were enjoined every half-hour to give 
the word, and pace alternately through the court, In the royat stables 
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~ rem -—} like daty to perform, while the master of the horse him- 
cool WOE to'ride the Seats wae the whole time, having foes fee 
setited by the king with a gold snuff-box, from which he was to take, 
pimple pinches in order to keep himself awake, and to give signal by a 
ot sneeze that he was awake. He was also armed with a heavy sword, 
with which he was to knock the thief upon the head when he approached. 

The rogue first arrayed himself in the master of the bedchamber’s 
clothes, without his leave. About midaight he proceeded to join the 
guards, furnished with different kinds of rich wine, saying that the king 
had sent him to thank them for their cheerful compliance with his 
orders, that the impostor was already secured, and that his master now 
permitted them to take a glass, and not to give the word «uite so loudly, 
as her majesty had not been able to close her eyes. He then marched 
into the stables, where he found the master of the horse still astride of 
the royal charger, busily taking snuff and sneezing every now and then. 
The master of the bedchamber poured him oyt a sparkling glass, to 
drink to his majesty’s health, who had sent it; and it looked quite too 
excellent to resist. Both master and guards then began to jest over the 
Arch-Rogue’s fate, taking, like good subjects, repeated draughts—all to 
his majesty’s health. ‘They soon began to experience the soporific 
effects : they gaped and stretched, sank gradually upon the ground, and 
fell asleep. The master, by dint of fresh pinches, however, was the last 
to yield; but he too now blinked, eed the horse, which he had kept 
upon a good walk, and said, “1 am so confoundedly sleepy, I can hold 
it no longer: take you care of the charger for a moment, bind hiin fast 
to his stall, and just keep watch.” Having uttered these words, he fell 
like a heavy sack of corn upon the floor, and snored aloud. The mighty 
conjurdy took his place upon the horse, gave him whip and spur, and 
away he galloped through the slumbering guards, through the court 

ates, and whistled as he went. 

Early in the morning the king, eager to learn the result, hastened to 
his royal mews, and was alittle surprised to find the whole of his guards 
fast asleep upon the ground ; but he saw nothing of his charger. “ What 
is to do here?” he cried in a loud voice; “get up! rouse, you idle 
vatlets!” At last one of them opening his eyes, cried out, “ The king! 
the king!” “Ay, true enough, I am here,” replied his majesty, “ but 
my favourite horse is gone. Speak! answer on the instant!” While 
the affrighted wretches, calling one to another, rubbed their heavy eyes, 
the king was examining the stalls once more, and stumbling over his 
master of the horse, turned and gave him some pretty hearty cuffs about 

the ears. But he only turned upon the other side and grumbled q little: 
“Let me alone, you rascal! my royal master’s horse is not for you.” 
“ Rascal |” then exclaimed the insulted king, ‘do you know who it is?” 
and he was just about to call his attendants, when he heard hasty foot- 
sfepe and the conjuror stood before him. He was laughing very heartily, 
and said, “ My liege, I have just returned from an airing on your noble 
horse ; he is indeed a fine animal, but once or so 1 was obliged to give 
him the switch.” : ; 
The king felt excessively vexed at the rogue’s success; yet he was 
the more resolved to hit upon something that should bring | eed 
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into jeopardy at last, So he thought, and the next day addressed him 
thus: * Thy third trial is now about to take place, and if you are clever 
énough té carry it through, you shall not dnly have your life and liberty, 
but a handsome allowance to boot. In the other case you know your 
fate, Now listen! This very night I command you to rob my queen 
consort of her bridal ring, to steal it from her finger, and let no one 
know the thief or the way of thieving.” Thought the king to himself, 
“‘ Now at least I have caught him ; for this is not possible, for how can 
he devise any means? Well, we shall see.” 

When night approached, his majesty caused all the doors in the palace 
to be fast closed, and a guard to be set at each. He himself, instead 
of retiring to rest, took his station, well armed, close to the queen’s 
couch upon an easy chair. 

It was a moonlight night; and about two in the morning the king 
plainly heard a ladder reared up against the window, and the soft step of 
aman mounting it, and just as he had reached the top and looked in, the 
king said, “Let fall!” and the next moment the outside shutter gave 
way, and something fell with a ter:ble crash to the ground. “ Wit!” 
exclaimed the king, and ran down into the court, telling his consort he 
was going to see whether the conjuror had died of the fall! No, he 
was not dead, but quite as whole and brisk as ever; for he had only 
dropped a dead body which he had stolen from the gallows into the 
court below. The moment he heaid the king’s steps upon the staircase, 
he replaced the ladder, mounted, and going into the chamber, said in 
the king’s voice, “ Yes, he is stone dead, so you may now go quietly to 
sleep, only hand me here your marriage ring, it is too costly and precious 
to trust it, while you are asleep, in bed.” The queen here imggining it 
was her royal consort, instantly gave her diamond ring without the least 
suspicion, and in a moment the conjuror was off through the window 
with it on his finger. Directly after the king came back. “ At last,” he 
said, “I have indeed carried the joke too far. I have repaid him; he 
is lying there as dead as a door nail; he will plague us no more!” “I 
know that already; you have told me exactly the same thing twice over, 
though I think it a little hard that you should have required me to give 
up my ring.” “ How came you to know anything of that?” inquired 
his majesty. “ How? from yourself, to be sure,” replied his consort: 
“you informed me the conjuror was dead, and then you asked me for 
my marriage ring.” “TI ask for the ring!” exclaimed the king, “ then 
I suppose you must have given it to him!” continued his majesty in a 
tone of great indignation; “and is it even soat last? By all the saints! 
this is one of the most confounded unmanageable rascals in existence ; 
I never knew anything equal to it;” and he then informed the queen 
of the whole affair, though before he arrived at the conclusion of his 
narration she was fast asleep. 

Soon after it was light in the morning, the wily conjuror made his 
appearance; he bowed to the earth three times before the queen, and 
presented her with the treasure he had purloined. The king, though 
excessively chagrined, could not refrain laughing at this sight, adding, 
“Now hear, thou king of arch-rogues: I only caught a sight of ~ 
through my fingers as you were coming, or you would never have ¢ 
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off so well, As it is, however, let all old grudges be forgiven and for- 
gotten, Only take up your residence for a time at my court, sakin 
care at the same time that you do not carry your jokes too far; in which 
tase I might find myself compelled, if nothing worse, to withdraw my 


favour from you.” 
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CASTLE CHRISTBURG. 


IIT was many years after the famous Tir-hill fight,* so fatal to the 
then existing order of German knighthood, when the manifi- 
cent and beautiful castle+ of Christburg, not far from the city 

of Dantzic, was laid in a heap of ruins, and so many noble families were 
compelled to seek a foreign soul, that a poor mendicant, “all tattered 
and torn,” sought refuge under its decayed walls from the bitter blasts. 
Being unacquainted with the current 1eports, which bestowed a legion 
of spirits upon the old unmhabited vaults and other remnants of its 
former splendour, he built himsclf a litle hut close upon the castle 
site, where he intended to close his earthly pilgrimage. Datly and 
duly, however, he continued to practise his old profession, begging alms 
in the neighbourhood, and frequently retuining richly laden with bread- 
crusts to his solitary dwelling. 

About a year had passed over his head, when in one of his evening 
rambles among the castle ruins, he1emarked a light glimmering through 
the bushes which oveispread its time-worn walls. Indulging no notions 
of a supernatural hind, he stood still, and peeped through an opening 
into the vaults below. 

Theresin a spacious and lofty cellar he saw a large table, covered 
with well-filled pitchers, bumpeis, and bowls. Huis mouth watered at 
the delicious sight. “There 1s neither butler nor lacquey that I see,” 
said he to himself, “and who else 1s likely to 1efuse me a good draught?” 
So he quickly found out the door, which had a latch like any other 
door, and he opened it. Mounting a few steps, he entered into the 
drinking-room, which was only just hght enough for him to see. Other 
steps at the end of it led into the vaults, which were very dark, and 
made him a little uncomfortable ; but a row of vats stood before him, 
and he was content. 

And behold! he found he was not quite alone; a respectable old 
man sat at a table in one corner, apparently employed in reckoning. 
Supposing he had now met with the owner, the intruder saluted him, 
entreating that he would afford him one glass of wine. 

“Yes,” answered the man, “drink! take as much as will agree with 
you, and come again in the morning” His mild manners took the 
fancy of his guest; he filled a glass of wine, which he four times re- 
peated, and inquired as he went out if he might really venture there 
again. 

7 Yes,” was the reply, “come when you please, seven times a week ; 
but not twice a day. Be discreet and hold your tongue; you are @ 
lucky fellow.” : 

® The battle took place in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


+ In some traditions it is mentioned under the name of the Banned or Curst Castie,— Lot: 
%, 
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The be went and came again; regaled himself and drank so 
mich during the next seven days, that he had cause to fear it was be- 
ginning to make inroads upon his constitution, He then bethought him- 
self of taking only half of his daily allowance and keeping the rest for 
’ sale, with the proceeds of which he might buy fresh food and raiment. 

A mendicant selling wine was rather a rare sight in the city. His 
purchasers laughed ; all were eager to have a taste, and declaring that 
it was drink for the gods, they showed him the way to the town-house, 
for it was too good for the palates of ordinary citizens, and the patricians 
could afford him a good price. So he willingly went. The alderman 
emptied his pitcher, and requesting him to get more of the exact flavour, 
promised not to haggle with him about the price. 

As often as he went with a fresh supply he obtained the same hand- 
some reward ; but towards the fifth day they began to inquire as to the 
source of so rich a spring. His vow of silence luckily occurred to the 
beggar ; he began to ipvent a story ; but as they threatened to chastise 
him if he did not reveal the whole truth, he threw his pitcher at the 
alderman’s head, and ran as fast as his heels could carry him. 

When he next paid a visit to the cellar, it appeared that the old wine 
merchant who sat reckoning in the corner was acquainted with all that 
had passed. ‘ Look to yourself,” he said to the beggar, “for they are 
in pursuit. In fact, they have spied you out, but they will not come 
here again.” 

They had indeed caught a glimpse of him as he entered the ruins ; 
they followed, but their reception was such that, half dead with fright, 
they had no inclination to proceed. For his pursuers, the moment they 
reached the awful precincts of the castle, beheld a solemn funeral pro- 
cession, that rose like an exhalation from the ground, advancing be- 
fore them, until, seized with an agony of fear, they turned back, reached — 
the city with some difficulty, took to their beds, and died. 

This shocking occurrence, to which the voice of the people added 
fresh terrors, placed the beggarman in perfect security. He lived un- 
molested in his hut, drank his wine, forgot that he was a poor mendi- 
aa and by comparing old and new dates, thought himself a very lucky 

ellow. 

One day there joined his company just such another miserably clad 
wretch as he had once been. He had been equally roughly handled in 
the world, had nowhere to lay his head, and his good brother, uncor- 
rupted by his late prosperity, humanely offered him a share of his own 
roof, In fact, he took him into partnership ; they beat up the neigh- 
bouring districts in different directions, made common stock of their 
net proceeds, and their firm continued for a considerable time, Nothing, 
however, was said to the new partner respecting the wine. 

But one evening, returning home earlier than usual with a well-filled 
scrip, he heard as he came nearer loud sounds of revelry and mirth ; he 
thought a whole party must be assembled somewhere in the vicinity ; 
One yoice, at least, was in full key. He found the door and windows 
pen, as he drew nigh; and all this loud jubilee came from within, as 

intended to be heard through the country far and wide. He entered 
and found no one besides his old friend ; all the sounds of revelry were 
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his ; his countenance was lighted up with joy, his eyes sparkled, he sa 
and two flasks stood between his knees, one empty, and the ‘other fal 
of wine. “Welcome, old boy!” he cried, as his friend came in + “ sit 

ou down here !—drink, and sing a song for once in your life! J am 
cher, man, than all the red cross knights in Germany that ever flou-- 
rished!” In silent astonishment the old man seated himself, drank as 
he was bidden, and soon began to sing. The other flask was speedily 
emptied ; and after this good drinking bout, both fell asleep. The new 
partner dreamed only of the oddity of finding so rich a beverage in so 
poor a place ; and the first question he asked himself when he awaked 
was, Where the deuce does he get it from? His friend being still asleep, 
he searched his pockets, and examined every article in the house, to 
get, if possible, into the secret, Allin vain; yet the next day, the next, 
and the next, the flask was always full ; he looked, he inquired from his 
friend, but could get no satisfactory answer, more than “ The butler has 
forbidden me to say a word about it ; he gave it me.” 

But the curious old fellow was dying to know the secret, and deter- 
mined to keep a sharp look-out. With this view he had recourse to an 
old stratagem : just as they were going to take a glass, he suddenly fell 
down in a fit, began to kick and make mouths; till getting under the 
table, he gave it such a hearty jog as quite upset the whole drinking 
apparatus, and every drop of wine was lost. During the continuance of 
his fit he took good heed of everything his friend did ; who, thinking it 
a good opportunity to obtain a new supply before the old man recovered, 
took a key out of his pocket, and went. He was no sooner gone than 
up sprang his friend, and glided softly after him. It was already dusk, 
and he had some difficulty to keep him 1n sight, till with the help of the 
moon ke saw him enter the old castle, and actually disappear down one 
of the vaults. He had now like to have fallen into a real fit ; the ruins 
gleamed awfully upon his sight. Yet he had reached the entrance, his 
foot was upon the first step ; he went on through the overhanging shrubs, 
and he saw his partner, not far off, unlock a small door. He saw a light 
glimmering at a distance, and when the door opened it became still 
more visible ; but, he had scarcely gone a few steps farther towards the 
door, when it slammed to, with a hideous noise, and not without catching 
the old inquisitive beggar a pretty sharp hit on the elbow. At this he 
made a sad outcry, which echoed along the inner vaults; a figure was 
seen going up the steps, and the old man in an agony of fear, leaving 
the skirt of his coat fast in the doorway, ran off quicker than he ever 
ran in his life, and only looking once round to see if he was pursued, he 
at' length reached the hut, more dead than alive. Resuming a little cou- 
rage with the return of light, and anxious for his friend’s safety, the old 
beggar determined to visit the ruins, being now broad day, in search of 
him. He found the way, and came to the bushes which he had passed 
the evening before ; but he could nowhere discover the little door : the 
whole scene appeared to have been changed. Thinking he must have 
missed the way, he wandered up and down the ruin$; yet all his re- 
searches proved vain. Perceiving it was now near sunset, he began to 
be alarmed, and set off home at full speed, the speed of an old beggar- 
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man, He now came to the résolution of venturing no more near the 
fatal spot, but continued to beg honestly in the neigbourhood. 

A year had elapsed, and it was the eve of St. Martin’s Day. Once 
more, as formerly, seated upon the same spot where he had last been 
regaled by his lost partner, a victim to his fatal expedition, sat the old 
beggarman. Twilight was already coming on, when lo! the door opened, 
and in walked a figure of which he had some faint/recollection ; he fixed 
his eyes upon him for a moment, and ran towards him: it was his old 
friend. “What! is it possible?” cried he, “is it indeed you?” “ It is, 
sir, sure enough,” replied the other ; “the same who took you into part- 
nership and gave you shelter here. And yet you were so very ungrateful 
and unreasonable as to upset all my winc in return —a plague upon your 
fits—and thus compelled me to get into a horrid scrape, by disobeying 
the butler’s commands.” 

The strange beggar then related all he had seen, how he had spent a 
whole year with the spirits of the under world, been initiated in all their 
secrets, and condemned to learn the most hard and frightful lessons of 
their power. At length, to his great relief, he was informed that the 
day of his release was at hand; that he must instantly depart, and 
acquaint the upper world with the secrets he had seen,* 


* Both these adventurous beggars are said to have once formed a part of the council at 
Dantzic, but to have subsequently lost their propeity, and been subjected to the severest pri- 
vations. The oldest of these lame gentlemen, known by the name of Thomas Penny, was 
exceedingly disliked by the people, and on one occasion, ina grand row, he was literally thrown 
out of the window into the street, by whith he became a verttable ee It was currently 
reported of him in Dantzic that he had the:e displayed an immense heap of copper coin, but 
so badly executed in the mint as to have given rise to the nickname of Penny’s Money, an ap- 
pellation which, we are aware, has been retained to the presegt day To this we may add the 
origin of the term sterling, to complete the primitive descent"8F pounds as well as of pence. 
In the time of Richard I. money coined in the east parts of Germany came into special 
pogieet in ugand, on account of its pufity, and was called Easterling Money, as all the in 
habitants of those parts were called Easterlings. Soon after some of those people skilled in 
coining were sent for tq London, to bring the coin to perfecti n, which was soon called Ster- 
ling from Easterling. King Edward I, established a certain standard for the silver coin of 
England; but no gold was coined until the reign of Edward III., who, in the year 1329, 

sexi several piaces to be coined, called Florentes, because they were coined by Florenti 

erwards he coined Nodes, current at 6s, 8d , and half-nobles, at 3s. 4@., called half-penn 
of geld; and quarters, at xs. 87., called farthings of gold, The succeeding kings coined rose 
nobles, and double rose nobles, great sovereigns, and half-Henry nobles, angels, and shillings. 
James I, coined unites, double crowns, and Britain crowns, shillings, sixpences, and ‘interior 
Pleges, Charles 11. converted most of the ancient cold coins into guineas. 


FREDERICK BARON DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE 


HE W modern writers of Germany have become greater favourites 
iiey with the English reading public, or have received more grati- 
“eer fying proofs of its admiration in numerous versions from their 
productions, than the author of the following specimens. For many 
years past, indeed, his name has been familiar to us, no less through 
the medium of our contemporary journals, than by distinct translations 
of such of his ingenious and fanciful effusions as have acquired for him 
most celebrity with his own countrymen. 

Among these last may be enumerated the tale recently so much ad- 
mired, entitled “The Magic Ring,” of which a very pleasing and able 
version has just appeared ; the rumance of “ Undine,” presented to us 
along with a few other of his shorter pieces by the pen of Mr. Soane, 
to which German prose fiction has been so largely indebted ; and not 
least, the wonderful “ History of Mr. Peter Schlemihl” (a tale said to 
be only edited, however, by the Baron), from the hand of one who has 
conferred so many obligations upon the poctical hterature of various 
nations. To these versions, which are written much in the spirit of 
their original, mention might heie be added of a variety of ingenious 
articles, accompanied by as excellent specimens, contained in the pages 
of a northern magazine, from the hand of one of its former editors, a 
gentleman long conversant with the language and literature of Germany. 
To him and to his able associates, indeed, much praise 1s due from the 
most learned scholars (as well as the novelists) of the north, whose en- 
larged spirit of critical research into the writings of our own illustrious 
countrymen they have at once so justly appreciated and replied to, both 
in their criticisms and in their translations from works of the most pro- 
found research and approved merit, of the Schlegels, the Richters, and 
the CEhlenschlagers of the age. 

Nor are their opinions concerning the peculiar merits and character- 
istics of the author before us among the least valuable portion of their 
labours,—characteristics so admirably illustrated and developed as to 
leave little either novel or necessary to be added to the subject. Re- 
pene his graceful and attractive manner of embodying and adorning 
some of the most favourite old traditions of his country there does not 
appear to be any diversity of feeling, any more than on the high degree 
of fancy, of pathos, and of art, with which, out of such simple materials, 
he succeeds in composing -pictures whose admirable expression of na- 
ture, and whose allegorical force and beauty, enchant at once the 
imagination and the hegrt. There is a consistency of plan, united to 
a sincerity of tone and éarnestness of feeling, which cannot easily be 
mistaken for the qualities of any contemporary writer in the same class 
of fiction, and which have the effect of riveting down the attention even 
to the most wild and improbable portion of his stories. 

In common with most great and popular novelists, the Baron’s pro- 
ductions are of a very voluminous as well as a diversified character, 


bs om Erzakluagen, Kleine Romane, 1811, 1818. Wanderbuch, conjointly with Apel und 
isa, 2527. too. 
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embracing subjects of a dramatic as well as a poetical and romantic 

ind. A collection of the former, entitled, “Dramatische Spiele,” was 
put forth by his learned contemporary, A. B. Schlegel, dated Berlin, 
1804. There subsequently appeared his “ History of the noble Knight 
Galmy, and a beautiful Duchess of Bretagne,” a romance, 1806, “.Al- 
win,” a tale, 1808. “Sigurd the Snake-slayer,” 1308, “ Hero of the North,” 
1810-14. “‘Eginhard and Emma,” 1811. “Old National Dramas,” 
1813. “The Seasons,” 1811-15, ‘Wilhelm Neuman.” “The Muses,” 
&c,,1812. “Undine,” 1814. Second ed. 1818, “Peter Schlemihl’s Won- 
derful History, by A. Chamissow,” 1814. ‘‘ Dramatic Poems for Ger- 
mans.” “The Love Singer,” a romance, 1814. ‘ Corona,” an heroic 
poem, 1814. “Lady’s Pocket-Book for 1815,” with plates. “The 
Magic Ring,” a tale of chivalry, 1816, &c., &c. 

These will perhaps be sufficient, though forming only a portion of this 
writer’s productions, to show their nature and extent, there being ver 
little inducement on the part of the Editor to present his readers wit 
a dry uninteresting catalogue. He may just mention, however, that in 
the remaining list is to be found a version from the Baron’s hand of 
Mr. Moore’s beautiful poem of “ Lalla Rookh ”—a version, doubtless, 
worthy of the highly gifted powers and the luxuriant fancy of its proto- 
type. 
"ithe Baron’s pseudonymous title, one so frequent in Germany, ap- 
pears to be that of Pellegrin, under which some of his effusions were 
first announced. He also enjoys the title of Knight of St. John, and 
major in the Prussian service, and is an honorary member of the lite- 
rary society of Iceland. Hc is said to reside on his estate at Henhausen 
near Réthenau ; and he was born at the city of Brandenburg, on the 
12th day of February, 1777, and is consequently about fifty year$ of age. 


THE FIELD OF TERROR; OR, THE HAUNTED 
FIELD. 


T happened that, some little time before the Peace of West- 
phalia, there assembled at the foot of the Riesenberg, in a 
beautiful part of the country of Silesia, a number of persons 

who were the relations, and had lately succceded to the property, of an 
opulent deceased farmer. This man had died without children, and 
had left several farms and fields scattered about that fertile country, 
and his heirs were now met together to divide the inheritance. For 
this purpose they had assembled in a barn in one of the principal vil- 
lages, and they found no difficulty among themselves as to the allot- 
ment of every part of the estate, except with regard to a particular 
field, which was known by the name of the Haunted Field in conse- 
quence of the wonderful stories that were told respecting it. 

This field was now entirely evergreen with wild flowers and weeds, 
which nevettheless from their strong growth betokened at the same 
time the excellent nature of the land and its desolate and neglected 
cafidition. For many years had now passed since it had been disturbed 
by the ploughshare, or received the seed from the hands of the indus 
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“ 
trious hinshandman ; as it was related that no sooner had the plough- 
man at any time entered within its bounds than the oxen became fran- 

ti¢ under the yoke and ran off in affright, and that the ploughman and 

¢ seedman, struck with the like panic, would fly in dismay, affirming 

' that some supernatural beings, under pretence of assisting them in their 

labours, approached them with such hideous aspects that no one could 
look on them and keep his senses. 

The question now arose to whom this Haunted Field should be al- 
lotted. Every one felt an insurmountable objection to it himself, but 
thought his neighbour might perhaps manage it, and, as is the way of 
the world, was desirous of shifting the burden off his own shoulders, 
They could, however, come to no agreement, and it was now late in 
the evening and time to depart, when one of them proposed an expedient 
which he hoped would satisty all parties. “We are bound,” he said, 
“ agreeably to the testator’s will, to bestow a legacy on his poor cousin 
who dwells in this village. The maiden is, to Le sure, only very dis- 
tantly related to the departed, yet she is virtuous and frugal, and well 
deserving of a good husband, and goes by the name of the Pretty 
Sabine. Now I purpose that we present this maiden with the Haunted 
Field, and we shall in that way discharge the wishes of our lamented 
relation, and it may perhaps prove a 11ch dowry to her if she can find 
a husband that will venture to cultivate it.” They were all delighted at 
this proposal, and immediately dispatched one of their number to com- 
municate to the cousin the intelligence of their bounty. 

It was about the same time in the evening that Sabine heard in the 
twilight a gentle tap at her cottage window, and on asking who knocked, 
was ansjyered by a voice, at the fist sound of which the rustic bolt was 
drawn back and the little window thrown open. It was the brave 
young Frederick, whom she had been long expecting, and who, being 

rn as poor as herself, had for the last ten years devoted himself to 
the wars in order to win some little subsistence to compass his marriage 
with the pretty Sabine, whose kind heart was all his own. It wasa 
delightful picture to see Sabine leaning out of her wired lattice with 
tears of joy starting in her beautiful eyes, and the brave young Fre- 
derick looking up to her and proffering her his faith, “Ah, Frederick,” 
she said, ‘‘God be praised, thou art returned safe! this has been my 
constant prayer morn and evening ; and tell me, Frederick, have you 
made your fortune in the campaign?” “Fortunes are not so soqn won,” 
said Frederick, shaking his head and smiling, “and prizes do not fall 
to every one. However, I am better off than when I departed, and if 
you have a bold heart I think you may venture to marry.” “Ah!” 
sighed Sabine, “thou kind-hearted Frederick, to take a poor naked 
orphan for better and worse.” “Nay,” said Frederick, “give me but one 
friendly yes, and promise to be mine, and I will warrant we shall thrive 
and live like princes.” “And hast thou got thy discharge and art no 
longer a soldier?” Frederick, looking into his knapsack that held his 
treasures, ere out a silver medal, which he reached to Sabine, and 
as she received it, the light of the little lamp in her chamber fell on the 
piece. There was a burst drum figured in an old-fashioned manner, 
and over it was written the words— God be praised, the war is ended.” 
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“Perhaps,” added Frederick, helping her to decipher the medal ; “in 
truth it is not yet peace, but we shall have no more fighting at present, 
and our colonel has discharged his men.” At this intelligence Sabine 
held out her hand as a pledge of affection te her lover, and invited her 
betrothed to come into her little chamber, where he seated himself 
by her side and related how he had won his gold and silver in honour- 
ahs battle. and in the open field, from a foreign officer of rank whom 
he had made prisoner, and obtained the money as his ransom. After 
an approving smile conferred on her brave soldier, the industrious 
maiden took up her spindle, 1ejoicing that there was no ill-got gain 
belonging to either of them. 

Just at this moment the cousin arrived to communicate the message 
entrusted to him. Sabine, with maidenly blushes presented to him the 
stranger as her intended husband, and the cousin added, “ This 1s well! 
I am arrived just in time, foi 1f you betiothed has not brought back a 
fortune from the war§, this will be a welcome gift, which I am directed 
to present to you in the name of your relations, as it was the will of the 
testator that you should be 1emembcred 1n some way or other.” Fre- 
derick was too much offended at the borsting manner 1n which this com- 
munication was made to testify any joy on the occasion. But Sabine, 
in a humble manner, thanked God for His gi1cious dispensatron, and 
ignorant of the evil motives of mankind, she with a joyful heart bowed 
her head in token of hei great satistaction. But when she heard that 
the Haunted Field was assigned to hei as her portion and in satisfaction 
of her just claims, the sordid behaviour of her 1elations struck her to 
the soul, and she could not 1estiain her tears at the grievous disappoint- 
ment The cousin with a malicious smile said he was grieveé to find 
she thought herself wronged, as 1t was in fact a much larger share of the 
inheritance than really of right belonged to hei. And thus speaking, 
he was taking his departure, but Frederick interrupted him, and ad- 
dressing him in acool and deliberate manne, “Sir,” said he, “I see 
you are disposed to make a jest of this mitter, and that you have all 
conspired together not to give my young bride a single farthing But 
we will accept your present in God’s name, 1n the hope that 1n the hands 
ofa brave and active soldier the Haunted Field may bea better bargain 
than a parcel of covetous envious old relations wish it to be” 

The cousin, abashed at the presence of the bold young man, returned 
no answer, and made the best of his way bach The bndegroom then 
kissed the tears from the eyes of his young bride,* and hastened away 
to the priest to arrange matters foi the marnage. 

Aftei the lapse of a few weeks Frederick and Sabine became man and 
wife, and commenced their slender housekeeping The young man had 
expended the greater part of his gold and silver pieces in the purchase 
of a yoke of fine oxen, and 1n the buying of seed and of implements re- 
quisite for his husbandry, reserving no more than sufficient to support 
himself and his wife in the most frugal manner until they should be 
ehriched by the next year’s harvest 

As Frederick with his oxen and plough now took his departure for 


* In Germany the appellations of Bride and Bridegroom are attached tothe icspective part 
on oe bea st . 7 ere 
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the fidld, he looked back and smiled at his good Sabine, saying that he 
was now about to lay out his gold, and that he should next year have 
tall back, and to spare. Sabine looked anxiously after him, wishing 
in her own heart that he might return home in safety. 

And home truly he came, and that too before the ringing of the cur- 
few, but by no means so full of cheer as when he set out joyfully singing 
in the morning. He was himself dragging along the plough, which was 
battered and broken, and was at the same time leading one of his oxen 
lame and wounded along with him, and himself bleeding on the shoulders 
and head, Still his soldierlike courage did not fail him, and calling on 
his wife with a cheerful countenance, “Prepare for salting,” he said, 
“for this goblin in the Haunted Field has provided us with an abundance 
of beef. This ox that I have brought back with me has run mad, and 
injured himself so much that he will not be fit for any further work. The 
other ran off to the mountain, and theie I saw him plunge from a steep 
rock into the river below, where I fancy he now hes at the bottom.” 

“ Oh! these cousins, these wicked cousins!” cried Sabine, weeping ; 
‘already has their accursed present 10bbed thee of thy hard-earned 
gold, and what is more, thou art thyself hurt and bleeding, my brave 
young soldier!” My hurt is of no consequence,” said Frederick, “ it 
was but the oxen that crushed me between them when they ran mad, 
and I endeavoured to stop them, But it matters not grieving, and in 
the morning I will start afresh.” 

Sabine was now so terrified at what had happened, that she endea- 
voured to dissuade her husband from any further attempt at cultivating 
the unlucky field. But he declared in reply that the field should have 
no rests long as he lived, and “land that one cannot plough one must 
delve,” said he, “and I think this goblin will not frighten a good steady 
soldier in the way he does a poor brute animal.” Ile then slaughtered 
the wounded beast and cut him up, and the next morning, as soon as 
Sabine was ready to begin salting the meat, Frederick was again on his 
way tothe Haunted Field,and departed with his pickaxe and his spade, 
with as good a heart as on the morning before he had set out with his 
good yoke of oxen and his new shining plough. 

He returned from his work in the cvening as on the previous day. 
He looked pale and wearied, but was in good spirits, “This is rather 
hard work,” said he, laughing, “for there comes a lubberly goblin, first 
on this side, then on that, bantering me with his foolish talk and tricks ; 
but he seemed to wohder at last that I took no heed of him, and 
from that I begin to get fresh courage. Besides, what has an industrious 
man to fear that goes straight forward and minds his work?” 

Many days now passed away in the same manner. The brave Fre- 
derick continued unwearied, delving and sowing and destroying the 
weeds, And he had now cultivated a good portion of the Haunted 
Field by the aid of his spade alonc, for he never relaxed in his exer- 
tions, and his land began to promise a crop, if not very rich, still a 
handsome return for his trouble ; and he now cut his corn and carried 
it all home hiniself, for his land was yet too poor to afford him reapers 
to help him, and he would not let Sabine venture into the field, more 


a 


particularly as he was expecting her soon to present him with an, in- 
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fant. The child was born, and in three years two more, and so his 
life went on without any remarkable occurrence. By hard striving and 
industry he compelled the Haunted Field to yield him one crop after 
another, and thus like an honest man redeemed his word to Sabine, 
that he would find sufficient to support her. 

It happened one evening at harvest-time that Frederick had re- 
mained at work until near dark, when all at once he perceived at his 
side a strong-built swarthy-looking man like a collier, with a huge 
jurnace-iron in his hand, who said to Frederick, “What! are there no 
oxen left in the land that thou workest with thine own hands? Thou 
shouldst bea rich farmer if one may judge from the extent of thy land.” 
Frederick well knew who it was that thus addressed him, and did as 
people are accustomed to do on these occasions, that is, held his 
tongue, and worked even the harder, and tried to turn his thoughts 
another way. But the goblin did not on this occasion disappear as 
these beings comnfonly do when tbey are thus treated, in order to 
appear afterwards in a more hideous form, but again addressed Fre- 
derick, and said in a friendly tone, “‘ Friend, thou wrongest both me and 
thyself. Answer me truly and sincerely, perhaps I may find a cure for 
thy misfortunes.” “ Well. then, in God’s name speak,” said Frederick,. 
“and if there be mischief in thy words, the blame be with thee.” 
Frederick then rose from his work and related in a true manner to the 
collier all that had happened since he took possession of the field, nor 
did he conceal his hatred to the goblin, and how difficult it was, owing 
to his persecution, to work out a subsistence with his bare pickaxe and 
spade, and support his family. 

The collier heard all with a serious countenance. He then stood 
still for some time in a musing attitude, and at last spoke as follows: 
“It seems, friend, that thou knowest who I am, and that is commend- 
able in thee, that thou hast not sacrificed the truth, but spoken boldly 
out, notwithstanding thou hast sa much cause to be angry with me; 
and to confess the truth, thou hast indeed had too much reason. But 
now, since I find thee a right honest churl, I will make thee an offer 
that will recompense thee for all that is past. Thou must know, then, 
that when I have had my fill of sport in woods and mountains, I have 
a fancy to dwell in a comfortable house, and to live a sober and or- 
derly life for some half-year or so. Hlow, now, if thou wert to engage 
me as thy servant for the next six months?” “ Now, that is ill done,” 
said’ Frederick, “to banter an honest man in this way.” “No! not” 
said the other, “it is no bantering—I am really serious. Thou shalt 
find me a truly hard-working drudge, and as long as I serve thee no 
hobgoblin will venture to be seen in the Haunted Field, so that thou 
mayest work thy oxen there without interruption.” ‘That I should 
like well,” said Frederick, after some thought, “if I only knew whether 
thou wouldst keep thy word, and moreover if it is right to deal with 
thee.” “That you must settle yourself,” said the stranger, “ but my word 
will never be broken as long as the Riesenberg stands ; and moreover 
I am not a malicious-minded spirit—somewhat sportive, and tricksy, 
and wild, but that is all.” “Why, then,” said Frederick, “thou must 
needs be the famous Rubezahl!” “When thou thinkest so,” said the 
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collier, interrupting him, “learn that that powerful spirit will not allow 


of a mame so ignominious, but calls himself the Monarch of the Hills.” 
“That would be a droll affair,” said Frederick, laughing, “‘to have the 
King of the Hills for my serving-man.” “Thou mayest call me Wald- 
mann then,” answered the other. Frederick now stood considering for 
a considerable time, and at last said, “ Well! so be it. I don’t think 
I do wrong in engaging thee. I have often observed that people em- 
ploy irrational animals to turn the spit and do other household offices ; 
why notagoblin?” The collier uttered a hearty laugh, and said, ** Now, 
such an offer was never made by any of my kind before, But that I 
heed not—’t is my humour, and so’t is a bargain, my honoured master !” 
Frederick, however, made it a condition that his new servant should 
on no account whatever discover to Sabine or the children that he had 
lived in the Haunted Field, or in the old caverns of the Riesenberg, 
nor at any time play any goblin tricks about the house or farm. Wald- 
mann pledged his word to all this, so the matter-was concluded, and 
home they both went together in a friendly mood. 

Sabine was not a little surprised at this addition to their household, 
and could scarcely look upon the swarthy gigantic servant without fear, 
The children were at first so much alarmed that they would not ven- 
ture out of doors when he was at work in the garden or in the croft ; 
but his quiet and good-natured and fiiendly behaviour soon reconciled 
all the household; and if he now and then had a frolicsome fit, and 
chased the dog and the fowls, they thought it only sportiveness and 
ood humour, and a single word from the master was sufficient to bring 

im back into his usual bounds. 

Fredeyjck, now relying on the promise of the spirit of the mountain, 
inconsiderately expended his lony-tieasured gold in the purchase of 
two fine new oxen, and again went joyfully forth to his field with his 

lough newly repaired. Sabine looked after him anxiously, and anx- 
1ously awaited his return at night, fearing that he might again have 
all his prospects blighted, and be worse hurt himself than on the former 
occasion, But with the curfew, home came Frederick, singing through 
the village, driving before him his yoke of fine oxen, and kissed in 
Se glee his wife and children, and shook his servant kindly by the 
and. 

Waldmann also often took out the oxen to plough, while Frederick 
laboured in the garden or in the barn. The greater part of the Haunted 
Field was now cultivated, and everything went on prosperously, to the 
surprise of all the inhabitants of the village, and to the chagrin of the 
ehvious relations, 

The harvest was now finished, and winter approaching, when Fre- 
derick went one day with his team to gather wood for the hearth and 
the oven. It so happened too that Sabine was at the same time called 
away to see a poor widow in the neighbourhood who lay ill of a fever, 
and whom she was accustomed to befriend to the best of her means, 
She knew not well what to do with her children, but Waldmann desired 
her to leave them in his care, and as she knew that they were always 
amused with his tales, she did so, and departed on her pious errand. 

In about an hour’s time from this Frederick returned home from the 
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forest. He placed his waggon in the shed, and put up his oxen in their 
stalls, and was cheerfully turning his steps to the house to warm his 
‘benumbed limbs at the fire, when the piercing cries of his children 
suddenly alarmed his ears, He rushed into the house and burst open 
the kitchen door, and there found all the children shrieking and pushed 
together behind the oven, and Waldmann madly laughing and leaping 
about, making hideous faces, and his hair all in fire and flames, 

“‘ What’s to be done here?” said the master in an angry tone. The 
fire was instantly extinguished on Waldmann’s head, and he stood in 
a humble posture before his master, excusing himself by saying that he 
was only amusing the children, But the children ran ‘crying to their 
father, and told him that he had terrified them with frightful faces, 
and ran to them now with a ram’s head and now a dog’s, “’T is enough,” 
said Frederick to him ; “ depart, friend—we dwell no longer under the 
same roof.” And he therewith took him by the arm, and pushed him 
out of the house and beyond the garden, telling the children to remain. 

uiet in the chambtr and not terrify themselves any more, as their 
ather was now come and they were as safe as in Abraham’s bosom. 

The strange servant made no resistance, but as he now stood beside 
Frederick on the wintry ground, he said, laughing, “Hear, master ! 
suppose we strike a fresh bargain? I have, I confess, made a great 
disturbance, but it shall not happen again. I fell unfortunately into a 
fit of my old humour.” “For your own pleasure,” said Frederick ; “ but 
you might have terrified my children out of their senses. There is an 
end of our contract.” “My half-year is not yet expired,” said Wald- 
mann, arguing, “and I insist on going back to the house.” Thou 
shalt not again touch my threshold,” said Frederick ; “thou hast broken 
the contract by playing thy accursed pranks ; but I will pay*thee thy 
full wages-—there they are—take them and depart.” “ My full wages!” 
said the goblin with a contemptuous laugh ; “hast thou then forgotten 
my treasures in the mountains?” “’Tis more on my own account 
than thine,’ said Frederick; ‘I don’t wish to remain in any one’s 
debt.” And with that he forced the money into Waldmann’s pocket. 
“ And what will become of the Haunted Field?” said Waldmann, with 
an angry look. ‘“ What God wills,” said Frederick. “I would rather 
lose fifty fields than that you should injure one hair of my children’s 
heads. Away with thee, or I shall serve thee in a manner thou wilt 
not like.” “ Softly,” said the goblin ; “when spirits such as I assume 
a man’s form it is generally a strong one, and thou might’st perhaps 
come the worst off in such a contest, and then God be merciful to 
thee !” “That He has ever been, and has given me a good strength 
of arm, as thou shalt find. Back to thy mountains, thou odious brute ! 
I warn thee for the last time.” On this the goblin attacked Frederick 
in a furious manner, and an obstinate contest ensued. They wrestled 
and threw each other without the victory being decided for the one or 
the other, until at last Frederick by a masterly stroke brought his op- 
ponent to the ground, and kneeling on his breast, he began to beat 
him with his fists, exclaiming, “I’ll teach thee how to attack thy mastér, 
thou accursed mountain spirit !” 

Rubezahl, however, laughed so heartily at this, that Frederick, think- 
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ing that he was mocking him, repeated his blows with renewed vigour, 
until the goblin at l.st cried out, “ Enough, se ! I was not laugh- 
ing at thee, but at myself, and cry mercy!” “That’s another matter,” 
said Frederick ; “rise, then,” and he helped him up onhislegs. “I have 
had a sufficient trial of human life,” said the spirit, laughing —“ none of 
nity kind, 1 think, ever carried the sport so far. But hark, friend! thou 
must nevertheless allow I made a brave resistance; for thou know’st I 
could easily have called a host of mountain spirits to my aid had I so 
pleased. Truly I am almost killed with laughing.” 

Frederick stood regarding the merry Rubezahl, and said, “ You will, 
I fancy, bear me a grudge, and send me ill luck not only in the Haunted 
Field, but in other matters; but still I cannot repent of what I have 
done. I have only exercised my just authority and protected my chil- 
dren. Were it to happen again I should treat thee in the same way.” 
“ No, no,” said Rubezahl, “do not give yourself that trouble—I have 
had enough for this time. But listen to my words: go on working thy 
Haunted Field, and 1 promise thee not the shadow of a goblin shall 
henceforth be scen in it as long as the Riesenberg stands, and so fare- 
well and prosper, my honest strong-fisted master.” 

And on this, with a familiar nod, he disappeared, and Frederick 
durmng the remainder of his life never saw him again. But Rubezahl 
kept his word to the full and moie. An unheard-of prosperity began 
to manifest itself in all the affairs of Fiederick, and he became ina 
short time the richest farmer in the village. And when the children 

layed in the Haunted Field, which both they and Sabine now walked 
in without fear, they would often relate how the good Waldmann had 
oo . to them and told them humoious tales, and how they found 
choice @onfectionaries, or beautiful carved toys, or golden ducats in 
their pockets on their return home. 


THE MANDRAKE, 


| HERE arrived one fine summer evening in the city of Venice, 
the far-famed commercial queen of Italy, a young German 
merchant of the name of Reichard, a joyous and spirited boon 
companion. This happened at the time when almost all the German 
states were disturbed by the Thirty Years’ War, and on that account 
the young merchant, who longed for a pleasant journey, was not a little 
rejoiced that his business led him for a season into Italy, where wars 
were not so frequent, and where, as he had heard, he should find the 
richest wines and the most delicious fruits, to say nothing of the women, 
whose beauty is so justly celebrated. 

The first thing he did on his arrival was to hire a gondola, and he 
soon became immersed in all the gaieties of Venice, and found no 
want of companions to share his festivities. Day after day passed in 
reiterated pleasures, and in the society of a set of joyous comrades, all 
of whom evinced the utmost hilarity during their carousals, one only 
excepted, This was a Spanish captain, who was indeed a partaker in 
all the sumptuous entertainments that Reichard gave to his friends, but 
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he was observed seldom to exchange a bow with any one, and a settled 
gloom, from some cause or other, seemed at all times to pervade his 
countenance. The company, however, never reproached him with this, 
as he was a person of rank and character, and was moreover accus- 
tomed frequently to defray the whole expense of their nightly banquets. 

Notwithstanding this latter circumstance, and that the young mer- 
chant became more sparing in his hospitality than he had been on his 
first arrival in Venice, still his money began to fail, and he saw with no 
little uneasiness of mind that a course of life so licentious and extrava- 
gant must soon come to an end, and his money all be expended. 

As his case was no uncommon one to his comrades, they only laughed 
at his disconsolate situation, and passed their jokes on his downcast 
looks, while at the same time they joined together in consuming the 
small remainder of his means. It was at this time that the Spanish 
captain one evening kindly drew Reichard aside, and entering into a 
friendly conversation, with him, led him into an unfrequented spot in 
the suburbs of the city. The young merchant felt no little uneasiness 
at this proceeding, but, thought he, my comrade knows he has nothing 
to expect from me but my skin, and that might cost him more trouble 
than it is worth. 

But the Spanish captain, seating himself on the ruins of an ancient 
and mouldering castle, motioned the young merchant to him, and thus 
addressed him: “Jt appears,” said he, ‘““my much-esteemed young 
friend, that you are deficient ina quality which to me is become almost 
a burden. I mean the power of possessing at any one moment as large 
a sum of money as you could wish, and of repeating this as often as you 
please. Now, this privilege, and many other things to boot, I will dispose 
of to you for a very reasonable sum.” 2 

Reichard on hearing this avowal said with surprise, “What wish, then, 
can you have for money from me, when you thus throw away the power 
of possessing it at will?” 

‘The case is this,” said the Spanish captain. ‘I know not whether 
you are acquainted with acertain little creature which they call a Man- 
drake. It is a very diminutive black-looking imp, enclosed in a phial. 
Whoever possesses one of these creatures may by its means obtain 
whatever is most desirable in life, particularly an unbounded quantity 
of money. In return the Mandrake requires the soul of the possessor 
for his master Lucifer, provided he dies without having transferred the 
Mandrake into other hands. This can only be done by selling it, and 
that too for a smaller sum than the possessor himself has given for it. 
Mine cost me ten ducats, and if you will give me nine for it,’tis yours,” 

Whilst the young Reichard was considering this proposal within 
himself, the Spaniard thus continued his speech: “It would be an easy 
matter,” said he, “for me to deceive any person with this glass and pass 
it off as an article of another kind, as indeed happened to myself, who 
received it at the hands of an unprincipled merchant. But I wish to 
keep a clear conscience, and therefore make this honourable and open 
Si ee to you. You are yet young and capable of enjoying life, and 
will have opportunities sufficient to rid yourself of the thing, in case it 
should become burdensome to you, as it has done to me.” 
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. ! Excuse ane, sit,” answered Reichard again, “¥ hope you will not 
take jt amiss, but I am very much on my guard, from the number of 
times I have been cheated since I arrived in this same city of Venice.” 
“How now, young fool!” said the Spaniard in an angry tone; “you 
need only recollect the feast of last night, and then reflect for a moment 
whether it was worth my while to become a cheat for the sake of nine 
beggarly ducats.” 

“Who treats well must pay well,” said the young merchant modestly, 
“anda handicraft only, not a purse, has a golden OHO: As you last 
night expended all your money, my nine ducats may be very acceptable 
to you.” “ You may think yourself well off,” said the Spaniard, ‘that I 
do not this moment cut your throat. But I forbear, in the hopes that 
you will rid me of this little Mandrake.” “Will you allow me a trial of 
it?” said the young merchant with prudent foresight. ‘ How can that 
be?” said the captain. “I have already explained to you that it will 
neither remain with nor serve any one who has not previously paid a 
just price for it.” . 

The young meichant was embarrassed. The darkness of the night 
and the lonelincss of the spot inspired a fear in his mind, although the 
captain assured him he should not attempt to force the purchase on him, 
on account of the hard conditions annexed. At the same time all the 
delights that the possession of the little Mandrake would make him 
master of floated before his eyes, and he at length resolved to venture 
one-half of his remaining money in the purchase, first seeing if he could 
obtain it at a lowcr rate. 

“Thou fool!” said the captain, ‘1t is for thine own benefit, and that 
of those thou mayest hercafter sell it to, that 1 fix the highest possible 
price, that it may not be so soon sold for the lowest possible coin, and 
the purchaser’s soul become the property of Lucifer, when he is not able 
to sell it for a less sum than that at which he bought it.” 

“ Ay, well!” said Reichard, laughing, “I shall not sell the wonderful 
thing, depend upon it, if you will let me have it now for five ducats.” 
“Tven so, for my own sake,” said the captain, ‘‘although it shortens the 
little imp’s period of service, and brings perdition the sooner on some 
poor soul or other.” 

And on this he handed over to the young man, on payment of the 
ge ae money, a small thin glass phial, in which Reichard by the 

ight of the stars could observe a little black object frisking and fro- 
licking about. . 

He immediately put his new purchase to the proof, and, on wishing 
for it, found the sum he had laid out doubled, and grasped the ten ducats 
in his hand. He then repaired in high glee to the tavern, where he 
found the rest of the company still drinking, and all wondered to see 
their two comrades, who had left them in low spirits, return with such 
glad countenances. Lut the Spaniard soon took leave without stopping 
to partake of asumptuous supper which Reichard ordered to be prepared, 
although it was then late in the night, first paying the mistrustful host 
beforehand, for by aid of the little Mandrake both his pockets were now 
ringing with ducats. 

They whose boundless desires would lead them to possess a charni 
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like the little Mandrake may best conceive what a life of pleasure the 
young merchant led from this time forth. Buta prudent and pious mind 
will easily imagine that it was highly profligate and licentious. The first 
thing he did was to attach himself to a former flame, the beautiful Lu- 
cretia. He purchased for her a castle and two delightful villas, and 
procured for her and himself every possible luxury of life. 

Now, it happened one day that he sat with his mistress Lucretia in 
the gardens of one of his country houses, on the bank of a swift-running 
brook. The time was spent in laughing and jesting, until Lucretia sud- 
denly and unexpectedly seized the little Mandrake, which Reichard kept 
in his breast fastened to a golden chain. Before he could prevent it she 
had already broken the chain and held the little flask against the light. 
At first she could not help laughing at the frolicsome caperings of the 
little black imp, but suddenly exclaimed with a cry of affright, “Ah! 
what a horrid toad!” and flung chain and flask and the little Mandrake 
all together into the brook, where the rapid stream soon swept it from 
their eyes. 

mrhe: untociunaté young merchant endeavoured to hide his chagrin, 
lest his mistress should ask him further respecting it, and might per- 
haps denounce him to justice for witchcraft. He passed it off, therefore, 
as a curiosity, and as soon as possible disengaged himself from Lucretia 
to consider in private what steps were most advisable to take. He still 
possessed the castle and the two country houses, and he had also a con- 
siderable quantity of ducats left in his purse. But how agreeably was 
he surprised when the first thing he found, on putting his hand into his 
pocket, was the phial with the little Mandrake! The golden chain in- 
deed was left at the bottom of the brook, but the phial and the little 
imp were duly returned to their rightful owner. He could not*avoid a 
sudden exclamation of joy. “And now,” said he, “I possess a treasure 
of which no power on earth can rob me!” And he would have pressed 
the dear little phial to his lips, if the little jumping imp had not looked 
so grim at him. 

But if Reichard had before led an abandoned life, it was now ten 
times more so. He looked down with pity and contempt on all the 
potentates and rulers of the earth, convinced that there was not one 
who could command so many pleasures of life as he. In the luxurious 
city of Venice no one could count so many rarities of the table as were 
to be found at his costly banquets. And whenever any moderate man 
admonished him for his extravagance, ‘‘ Reichard is my name, and my 
riches (Reichtham) are so boundless that no expense in the world can 
exhaust them.” And he would often laugh at the Spanish captain in 
an extravagant manner, for having parted with so invaluable a treasure, 
and for having afterwards, as was reported, retired into a monastery. 

But all things on earth endure only for a season, and this truth the 
pouee Reichard was doomed to experience, and so much the sooner a$ 

e abandoned himself to every kind of sensual pleasure. An uncon- 
querable lassitude seized on his exhausted powers, in spite of the little 
Mandrake, which he on the first day of his illness called ten times in 
vain to his assistance. No relief, however, came to him, but in the 
night he was visited by a terrible dream. 
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It seemed to him as if one of the medicine-bottles at the side of his 
bed suddenly began to dance, striking with violence all the other phials 
that surrounded it. On further observation Reichard recognized the 
phial with the Mandrake, and said, “ How now, little Mandrake ! dost 
thou not only refuse to help me, but must break nay medicine-phials into 
the bargain?” But the little Mandrake began to sing in the phial thus: 

“Hey ! little Reichard, Reichardlein, come, 
Be patient, and bear thine eternal doom ; 
We will find thee plenty of room. 

The devil a bit will he help the sick, 
’Gainst death avails neither herb nor stick; 
Mine thou art, however thou kich.” 

And he thereon began to grow suddenly long and thin, and, in spite 
of all Reichard could do, crept out through the pitcher cork and through 
his fingers, and became a huge black demon, who began a horrible 
dance, flapping his broad bat-like wings, and at length laid his heaving 
breast on Reichard’s breast, ard glued his grim face so fast and so 
close to Reichard’s face that Reichard beheved he was growing like 
him, and cried out for a looking-glass. He awokein an agony of fright 
and in acold perspiration, and thought he saw a black toad run with 
great haste from his breast and hide itself in his bedclothes. He felt in 
the bed, shuddering, but found only the phial, but he observed the little 
black imp seemed exhausted and lay dormant. 

Alas ! what along night was this to the puoi sick patient ! He dared 
not trust himself to fall asleep, lest the black monster should again 
surprise him, and yet he dared scarcely open his eyes, lest it should be 
lurking in some corner or other of his apartment. If he closed his eyes 
for a moment, he imagined the monster had secretly got into his bed, 
and he éprang up from 11 in horror. He rang again and again for his 
servants, but their sleep was not to be broken, and the fair Lucretia 
since he had been sick was no longer to be seen in his chamber. So 
he was left all alone to his miseries, which were the more heightened 
when he thus reflected: Ah, God! thought he, 1f this night be so long 
in its duration, how long will be the endless night of hell! He resolved, 
therefore, if God should spare his life till morning, to rid himself at all 
risks of the Mandrake. 

When morning at length appeared, he felt himself somewhat refreshed 
and invigorated by the cheerful light, and began to consider whether 
he had yet turned the Mandrake to all possible advantage. The castle 
and the villas, with their furniture, did not seem to him sufficient, and 
he instantly desired a huge heap of ducats under his pillow, and as 
soon as he found his wishes fulfilled he began to consider where he 
should find a purchaser for his phial. His physician, he recollected, 
had a number of natural curiosities preserved in spirits, and he was in 
hopes to add the little Mandrake oh collection, as an object of that 
description, well knowing that the doctor was himself a pious man, and 
would have nothing to say to it in its real shape. He could not indeed 
conceal from himself that he was playing the poor devil a sad trick; 
but said he to himself, “ Better to incur a small sin that may be washed. 
away in purgatory than to deliver one’s self up irrevocably to the devil. 
Charity begins at home, and my desperate case admits of no delay.” 
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Having made this resolve, he straightways carried the little Mandrake 
to the doctor. It had by this time recovered all its wonted agility, and 
played a thousand frolicsome tricks in the glass, which attracted not a 
little the doctor’s admiration. He observed it more nariowly, and 
“evinced his desire to become possessed of so singular a /usus nature, 
as he termed it, 1f the price were not beyond his means. Reichard, in 
order to satisfy his own conscience to the utmost of his power, put as 
high a price upon it as he could, and four ducats, two dollars, and 
twenty groschen was the price he asked. The doctor, however, refused 
to give more than three ducats, and moreover required a couple of days 
to consider of it. On this the young man fell afresh into an agony and 
bloody sweat. He at once 1enounced the Mandiake, received three 
ducats in exchange, and immediately distributed them among the poor 
by the hands of his servants. He, howeve1, concealed the gold that 
was under his pillow as well as he could, believing that all the prosperity 
of his future life depended on it. 

He had now a secdhd attack of his fever He lay almost in a state 
of constant delirium, and if he had not been rid of the burden of the 
Mandrake would certamly have died thiough terrox. He began at 
length to recover, and his convalescence was only retarded by his 
anxiety respecting the ducats which he had hidden under his pillow, 
but which fiom the time he fist recovered his senses he had looked 
fo. in vain At fust he was scrupulous of ashing any person respecting 
them, but when he did he could obtun no tidings of them He sent 
to the fair Lucretia, who he believed had visited lum in his illness; but 
she retuined for answe1 that she knew nothing of the matter, and said 
she supposed fiom the question that he was still raving. He arose in 
a melancholy mood, and 1esolved to convert his castle and vijlas into 
money. But to his suprise he found them in the possession of persons 
who exhibited to him a release for the purchase money under his own 
hand and seal, for he had in an unlucky hour given the aitful Lucretia a 
carte blanche, and saw himself now 1educed to poverty, and so straight- 
way packed up his few articles to wander forth a poor beggar. At this 
moment the physician who had cured him appeared before him with a 
very grave countenance. “Ah! doctoi,” cried the young man in tribu- 
lation, “ I entreat you, as you would become celebrated in your profes- 
sion, to furnish me with a speedy poison, for I know not where to buy 
a loaf to save me from starvation” ‘Do not despair,” said the doctor, 
with a composed aspect ; ‘I will present you with the cost of my at- 
tendance. Lut here 1s a new medicine which I have enclosed in this 
box, and which 1s requisite to suengthen your constitution in future, 
and for this you must, if you please, pay me two ducats.” “ With all 
my heart,” said the young merchant, and paid the sum to the doctor, 
who immediately quitted the room. As soon now as Reichard put his 
hand into the box he felt the Mandrake phial between his fingers, and 
a ticket was attached to it with the following lines , 


**T wished to cure thy bodys smart, 
Thou laidst thy smires for soul and heart, 
Vet conscience quickly told me true 
The wicked scheme you had in view, 
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So pray leave off your counter-trick, 
tend ou back your Mandrake quick: 
t vilkes one il}, this kind of ag 
A gallows imp for gallows luck.” 


The young Reichard at first shuddered when he found he had again * 
purchased the Mandrake, and that too at a very low price. At the 
same time he was not without some feelings of joy; and as he was de- 
termined to rid himself of it again on the first opportunity, he resolved 
by its means to revenge himself on his mistress Lucretia, and punish 
her for her inconstancy and neglect. And this he effected in the fol- 
lowing manner. In the first place, he wished to have in his pockets 
double the number of ducats which he had placed under his pillow, 
and which in an instant almost weighed him down to the ground. The 
whole of this large sum he placed in the hands of a neighbouring 
money scrivener, and took an acknowledgment of it, reserving only to 
himself one hundred and twenty gold pieces, with which he repaired 
to the residence of his Lucretia. Wuth her he rnumediately renewed a 
life of dissipation, as he had done some months before; and Lucretia, 
won by the reappearance of his treasures, pretended a revival of her 
attachment. Reichard one day, when the little Mandrake was playing 
all kinds of frolicsome tricks in the phial, showed it to his astonished 
mistress, as the same kind of creature as the one she had formerly 
thrown into the water, and of which he said he possessed many varieties. 
With the curiosity natural to women, she was seized with a sudden wish 
to possess it; and as the crafty young man said he must have gold 
for it, she thoughtlessly gave him a ducat as its value, 

When the bargain was concluded, Reichard straightway left the house, 
and called upon the money scrivener for a part of the sum he had lodged 
with him. But he did not replenish his purse in that quarter, for the 
scrivener, regarding him with surprise, declared he had never seen him 
before. Reichard now took the receipt out of his pocket, but found, to 
his great consternation, that it was a naked and blank piece of paper. 
The scrivener had in fact written his receipt with a prepared ink, of 
which, after the lapse of a few hours, not the slightest trace was left. 
The young man thus saw himself again unexpectedly reduced, and 
would have been a beggar, if he had not happened to have retained 
ninety ducats, the remains of his prodigality. He that has too short a 
bed must lie close, and he that has none must lie on the ground; he 
that has no chariot must ride on horseback, and he that has no horse 
must travel on foot. So after spending some days in idleness, Reichard 
saw that in that way his money must soon come to an end, and that 
from being an opulent merchant he was now reduced to the sorry con- 
dition of a poor pedlar. 

He therefore looked out for a pack for his goods, and procured another 
for the remainder of his money. It was with bitter feelings that he now 
strapped his pack on his shoulders, and offered his wares for sale in 
the same streets which a few weeks before had witnessed his pride and 
consequence. He was everywhere well received, and many persons 
offered him more for his goods than he himself expected. The citizens 
are very kind, thought he to himself, and if I can continue in this way, 
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alittle time will repair my lost fortunes. I will then return home to my 
native country, and the more happy for having escaped the snares of 
the accursed Mandrake, and extricated myself by prudence and 
"caution. 

In this happy mood he repaired in the evening to a tavern, and there 
laid down his boxes. Some of the guests came around him; one of 
whom, more inquisitive than the rest, said, “ What curious thing is that, 
friend, that you have in the phial, that seems to play so many antics?” 
Reichard turned round, and now saw, to his great horror, that among 
some other boxes which he had purchased, he had bought one which 
contained the Mandrake. He instantly offered it to this man for three 
groschen, as he had given four for it, and to all around for the same 
price. But they all viewed the little black imp with disgust, as he did. 
not inform them to what purpose it might be applied; and as he was 
incessant in crying his poor wares, and interrupted their conversation, 
they at last turned th@hapless pedlar, with his boxes and his little black 
imp, out of doors. 

He then repaired in great trepidation to the man who had sold him 
the casket, and offered him back the little Satan for a small sum. But 
the man was going to bed, and said he recollected nothing of the busi- 
ness, but that if he wished to return the odious phial to its original 
possessor, he must send it to Lucretia, who had sold him this with some 
other toys; and so bade him a good night. 

“Happy man!” sighed Reichard deeply, “that canst thus sleep in 
peace!” As he was near crossing the great square to go to Lucretia’s 
house, he thought he heard something rustling behind him, and ready 
to leap on his neck. He rushed forward in affright, and entered Lueretia’s 
apartment by a well-known secret door. His shameless mistress was 
seated amidst a company of new admirers. At first they exclaimed at 
the rudeness of the pedlar. The company then bought nearly the whole 
of his goods for Lucretia, who now recognized him, and indulged her 
mirth at his ridiculous appearance. None, however, would purchase 
the Mandrake; and as he offered it to them once more, “ Away with 
the loathsome toad!” said Lucretia; “I have already had it in my 
possession, and sold it for some groschen to a beggarly pedlar like this, 
who persuaded me to give him a ducat for it.” As you value your good 
fortune,” said the young merchant in an agony, “you know not what 
you throw away, Lucretia. Let me speak with you alone for five minutes, 
and I will warrant you will to a certainty purchase the phial.” 

She accordingly stepped on one side with him, and he then discovered 
to her the wonderful properties of the Mandrake. But she began forth- 
with to exclaim, “Do you take me for a fool, you dissolute vagabond? 
If what you say were true, you would have wished something better 
from Satan than this box and these straps. Away, or I will denounce 
hi 6 & sorcerer, and have you burnt at the stake in spite of all your 

oasting. 

The two lovers of Lucretia, in order to please their mistress, then fell 
on the terrified young man, and thrust him downstairs, so that, what witli 
rage at this treatment and the apprehension of being burnt as a wizard 
he made all haste to quit the city of Venice. By noon next day he had 
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passed beyond the territories of the state, and then stood on the bordets, 
execrating the cityas the source of all his misfortunes. In the violence 
of his gesticulations he happened to snatch the little Mandrake out of 
his pocket. “Now, you good-for-nothing wretch,” said he, “I will* 
speedily turn you to account, and that too to get rid of you the sooner.” 

And he immediately wished for himself an untold sum of gold, still 
greater than the last, and so holding his pockets he secretly approached 
the best city that offered itself. He then purchased a splendid equi- 
page, hired servants, and proceeded on his journey in pomp and mag- 
nificence towards Rome. He there felt assured he should be able 
to rid himself of the little Mandrake amidst such a crowd of men of 
various desires and manners. As often now as he expended his ducats 
he took care to replenish his purse by the Mandrake, in order that 
when he sold the pal he might have the whole sum undiminished. 
This seemed to him only a just compensation for the anxiety which he 
suffered ; for not only was he persecuted by the visits of the horrible 
black fiend in the night, but he also saw that the little Mandrake 
danced so madly in the phial that he now considered his prey as 
almost certain, and the expiration of his imprisonment as near at hand. 

His riches and his hberal expenditure had no sooner introduced him 
among the best society in Rome than he began to seek an opportunity 
of selling the Mandiake. He invariably offered 11 to every person he 
met for three groschen, German money, and soon became the laugh- 
ingstock of the community. Gold, however, makes friends. He every- 
where met with a warm ieception on account of his nches; but as 
soon as he began to speak of the phial and the three groschen, German 
money, people smiled at him and got out of his company, so that he 
sometimes said, “ I might as well sell myself to the devil altogether, for 
people think I more than half belong to him already.” 

A despair so terrible at length seized on him that he could no longer 
stay in Rome, and he resolved to seek his fortune in war, and to see if 
he could not by that means rid himself of the Mandrake. We heard 
that two Italian states were engaged in hostilities, and so earnestly pre- 
pared himself to take part with one or the other. Provided witha beau- 
tiful cuirass bordered with gold, a superb hat and feather, two choice 
light muskets, a well-tempered and brilliant sword, and two highly 
ornamented daggers, he rode out of the gates mounted on a fine 
Spanish horse, followed by three well-armed attendants on noble steeds. 

We may well imagine that a cavalier so gallantly armed, and more- 
over willing to serve without pay, would meet with a welcome reception 
in any camp. The brave Reichard was immediately appointed to a 
company, and now led the life of a gallant soldier, and was as happy 
as his anxiety from possessing the Mandrake and the persecuting 
nightly dreams would let him be. Instructed by his ill success in 
Rome, he was now cautious in pressing on his friends his merchandise. 
Indeed, he did not mention the matter to any of his comrades, in order 
the peg unexpectedly to conclude a bargain with them on some day 
or otner. 

.. One fine morning a firing was heard from the neighbouring hills. 
The officers who were at play with Reichard threw down their dice, 
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and instantly the trumpets sounded to horse thygughout the camp.: 
Every one being now mounted and falling into order, they proceeded 
towards the foot of the hills. There they saw the infantry on both sides 
already engaged, and the enemy’s cavalry coming down on the plain. 
Reichard’s spirits were excited, as his high-mettled charger pawed the 
ground and neighed, and the leaders gave the word of command, and 
the trumpets sounded. A squadron of the enemy’s horse advanced 
against them to intercept them, but were routed immediately, and 
Reichard, with his brave followers, were not the last to pursue. But 
suddenly they heard a strange whistling in the air—many horses fell. 
It was heard again, and a knight and his horse were overthrown, and 
lay, struck by a cannon-ball,in their blood. Reichard now thought he 
should be safer with the larger body, when to his surprise he found it 
close behind him advancing to attack the cannon. The brave young 
soldier held his place for some time, but when he saw the shot falling 
thickly around hum, and a large body of the enemy’s cavalry approach- 
ing with drawn swords, “ What folly is this,” he said to himself, “to be 
found here! for I am still more likely to meet my death than in a sick- 
bed, and if one of those accursed whistling balls hit me, I am the 
Mandrake’s and the devil’s for ever.” And he had scarcely uttered 
these words before he turned round his Spanish horse, gave him the 
reins and the spur, and fled to a neighbouring wood. 

He pushed his horse forwaids under the high trees until he stood 
still, exhausted. He then dismounted, unbuckled his cuirass and his 
armour, took off his horse’s bridle and saddle, and said as he threw him- 
self on the grass, “I must think no more of fighting as long as I have 
this little Mandrake in my pocket.” Ie then began to considgr what 
course he should take, but soon fell into a deep slumber. 

After some hours’ quiet sleep, a whispering as of men’s voices and a 
sound like approaching steps came upon his ear, He was, however, 
heedlessly composing himself to fresh slumbers, when a thundering 
voice cried out, ‘“ Wretch, art thou dead or ahve? Speak, before this 

owder be wasted on thee.” He now opened his eyes, and saw a mus- 

et presented to his breast. Hethat held it was a fierce-looking sol- 
dier, who with his comrades stood around him, having already seized 
his horse and accoutrements, Reichard cried out for quarter, and en- 
treated in the greatest agony that if they were determined to shoot him, 
they would first buy from him a phial in the right-hand-side pocket of 
his waistcoat. 

“What a strange fool!” cried one of the soldiers; “buy it I shall 
not, but shall take it nevertheless!” and so immediately seized the 
Mandrake and put it in his breast. “In God’s name,” said Reichard, 
ae . . e . 

if you would keep the creature you must buy it, otherwise it will not 
Stay with you.” The soldiers laughed, and withdrew with the horse 
and other plunder, without troubling themselves further about Reichard, 
whom they thought to be mad. He, however, felt in his pocket, and 
there found the Mandrake safe as usual. He then called out to them 
and showed them the phial. The soldier who had carried it off put 
his hand in his breast, and not finding it, ran back and took it afresh. 
“I tell thee,”said Reichard, agitated, “ it will not stay with thee by these 
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means; give me hyp. the smallest farthing for it.” “Yes, yes, Mr. Con- 
juror,” a the soldier, laughing; “but don’t think to rob me in that 
manner of my hard-earned money,” and running after the others, he 
held the phial carefully in his hand. Ona sudden, however, he stopped 
and cried, “The devil! ’tis gone again.” As he was looking for it in 
the grass, Reichard again called to him, “Come back again, for here 
it is again in my pocket.” When the soldier saw this, he now first con- 
ceived a real desire of possessing the Mandrake, which now as usual 
when it changed hands seemed full of play and frolic, for by these 
means it knew its servitude was drawing nearer to an end. 

The three groschen seemed to the soldier too much, on which Rei- 
chard impatiently cried out, “ Well then, niggard, since you so wish it, 
let it be a bargain; give me then one and take your purchase.” And so 
the bargain was concluded, the money paid, and the little Satan trans- 
ferred. Whilst the soldier stood still to examine and laugh at the 
creature, Reichard was reflecting on his future des.iny. He stood there 
with a light heart indeed, but light pockets also, and without a prospect 
of any good employment; for he could not venture to return to the 
squadron where he had left his servants, arms, horses, and money. At 
one time he felt ashamed of his dastardly flight, and at another he 
thought he might perhaps be pursued as a deserter. It then occurred 
to him that he might join the troops to which these soldiers belonged. 
From their discourse he had found that they served the opposite party, 
where nobody would know him, and he felt well enough disposed, now 
that he was rid of his Mandrake and all his gold, to venture his life for 
a good booty. He therefore made an offer which was accepted, and 
he departed with his new comrades to their camp. 

The commander did not hesitate to engage a tall active well-grown 
young man like Reichard, and he now lived for a considerable time 
henceforth as a soldier. But he was oftentimes not a little dejected in 
his mind. Since the last battle the armics on both sides remained in- 
active, as negotiations were pending between the hostile states; there 
was indeed no danger of being killed, but at the same time there was 
little opportunity for booty and plunder. The soldiers were obliged to 
live quietly in their camp on their small pay and their poor rations. 
Now, it happened that many of the soldiers had enriched themselves 
by spoil in the late campaign, while Reichard, once so caressed by 
fortune, was almost the only one among them who lived like a beggar. 
He naturally soon became weary of such a life, and one day as he 
received his small monthly pay (too small to procure any pleasure and 
too much not to attempt something with), he resolved to repair to the 
sutier’s tent, and there try whether the dice would not be more favour- 
able to him than commerce and war had hitherto been. 

The game took its usual chequered course, and the wine passed 
freely round till late in the night, when at last all the dice seemed to 
conspire against the half-intoxicated Reichard. His pay was staked and 
lost, and no one would now give him credit for a halfpenny. He now 
felt in all his pockets, and as he there found nothing, he felt at last in 
his cartridge-box, but there met with nothing but his cartridges. These 
he drew forth and staked them in play, and as the dice were falling saw 
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that his opponent was the same soldier who had bought from him the 
Mandrake, and by whose aid his antagonist was certain to win. He 
would have called halt, but the dice fell and decided the cast in favour 
_of his opponent. He departed to his tent, muttering curses as he went 
against his bad fortune, -One of his comrades, who had also lost his 
money, but was more sober than he, took him by the arm. This man 
asked Reichard by the way whether he had got a stock of cartridges in 
his tent. “ No,” said the enraged Reichard; “if I had any more stuff I 
should try my luck again.” “ Then,” said his comrade, “ you must pre- 
pare some, for if the commissary comes to examine and finds a soldier 
without cartridges, he will order him to be shot forthwith.” “ That were 
a bad case,” said Reichard with an oath, “for I have neither cartridges 
nor money.” “ Well,” said his comrade, “ the commissary will not come 
before next month.” “Ho! that is well,” said Reichard: “before then 
I shall have my pay again, and can buy cartridges enough.” On this 
they bade each other good night, and Reichard began to sleep off the 
fumes of his wine. 

He had not, however, Jain long, when the corporal called out, “Holla! 
a muster in the morning, and the commissary will be in camp at break 
of day !” Reichard was by this suddenly roused out of his sleep. The 
cartridges came across his half-inebriated senses, and he anxiously in- 
quired of his comrades in the tent if no one would lend him some, or 
sell him some on credit. They, however, all called him an idle drunkard 
and bade him go back to his bed. In the greatest apprehension of being 
shot in the morning, he sought again through all his clothes for money, 
but could find no more than five farthings. With them he ran from tent 
to tent in the dark night to purchase cartridges. Some laughed, others 
swore, but no one complied with his wishes. At last he came tea tent 
where he heard the voices of the soldicrs who had the day before won 
the cartridges from him. “ Comrade,” said Reichard, touchingly, “you 
must help me or none. You yesterday took from me all I had, and in 
the morning if the commissary finds no cartridges by me he will order 
me to be shot, and you will have my death at your door. Then for God’s 
sake lend me some, or borrow, or sell me some.” ‘I have made an oath 
against giving and borrowing,” said his comrade, “‘but to get rid of thee 
I will sell thee some. How much money have you left?” “Five far- 
things,” answered Reichard sorrowfully. “There, then,” said the soldier; 
“and that you may be convinced that I ama good-natured fellow, I will 
give you five cartridges for your five farthings, but now begone, and leave 
me and my tent in quiet.” He reached him the cartridges out of the 
tent, and Reichard gave him the money, and then slept in peace till 
morning. 

The muster-roll was called, and Reichard passed by means of his five 
cartridges. Towards noon the commissary departed and the soldiers 
withdrew to their camp. But the sun shone so intolerably hot that 
Reichard’s comrades repaired to the sutler’s tent, whilst he himself re- 
mained sitting with a piece of dry bread in his hand, sick and fatigued 
with the exercise of the day. “Alas!” said he, “that I had but one of 
all the ducats I have so lavishly and and so foolishly expended!” And 
he had scarcely expressed this wish, when he found a bright new ducat 
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in his eft and, A thought of the Mandrake instantly shot through his 

ind and embittered the joy which he felt at the sight of the polden 

icat. At this moment his comrade who had sold him the cartridges 
. baie in haste into his tent. “Friend,” said he, “the phial with the little, 
black tumbler, the one you remember which I bought from you in the 
forest, is escaped from me, and I‘may perhaps have by accident given 
it to you for a cartridge, for I lapped it in paper and laid it among my 
cartridges.” Reichard looked carefully in his cartridge-box, and in the 
first folded paper he found the small phial. “Now, that is well,” said 
the soldier; “I would not willingly lose the thing, though it looks so 
disagreeable, for 1t seems to me as if it always brought me good luck. 
There, comrade, take back thy farthing, and give me the creature.” 
Reichard cheerfully granted his request, and the soldier returned re- 
joicing to the sutler’s tent. 

But the poor Reichard was very miserable since he had seen the 
Mandrake again; nay, and had it in his handg, and carried 1t about 
with him, In every folding of the canvas he thought he saw it smiling 
at him, and that it might probably strangle him in his sleep. Although 
he was in want of refreshment, he threw away the ducat he had wished 
for, and as he thought the Mandrake might possible conceal itself in his 
tent, he rushed out in the evening and sought a thick shady wood, where 
he fell down exhausted with fear and fatigue. “ Alas!” said he, “that 
I had but a cantine with water to quench my thirst!” And instantly 
a cantine with water stood by him. First, after looking at it with much 
longing, he asked himself where the cantine could come from. The 
Mandrake then ciossed his mind, and he anxiously felt in his pocket, 
and finding the phial there, he fell into a fit of terror and into a deep 
sleep. During his sleep he was visited by the same horrible dreams as 
before, and the Mandrake seemed to grow larger and longer, and to lay 
itself grinning on his breast. He was about to remonstrate with it, as 
it did not now belong to him, but the Mandrake said with a hollow 
laugh, “You bought ime for a farthing, and you must sell me for some- 
thing less, else the bargain is void.” 

He then looked upwards with affright, and thought he saw again the 
shadow retiring to the phial in his pocket. Half bewildered, he hurled 
the phial down a precipice, but found it instantly again in his pocket. 
“ Alas, alas!” he cried, “once it was my joy and my treasure that it 
was always returned to me, out of the water or out of the deep ; now it 
is my torment, my eternal torment!” And he began to run through the 
dark wood, and struck himself against the trees and the stones, and 
heard at every step the phial rattling in his pocket. 

At break of day he airived at a beautiful cultivated plain. He was 
very heavy at heart, and he began to hope that all was nothing more 
than a disordered dream ; and perhaps the phial in his pocket might 
be no more than acommon one. He drew it out of his pocket and held 
it against the morning sun, and there to his horror he saw the little black 
Satan dancing between him and the joyful light, and stretching out its 
taisformied arms towards him like a pair of tongs. He uttered a loud 
shriek and Jet it fall to the ground, but the next moment again heard it 
rattling in his pocket. His only chance now was to procure a piece of 
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magney below the value ofa farthing, but he inquired in vain, so that 
he began to lose all hope of selling the horrible dwarf, who now soon 
threatened to become his master. He would no longer ask anything 
_ from the detestable little imp, and his anxiety deprived him of all exer- 
tion, so that he was obliged to beg his way all through Italy. While 
he looked so distracted, and moreover was always asking after half- 
farthings,every one took him for a madman, and called him the crazy 
half-farthing man, under which name he was known far and wide. 

It is said that the kite sometimes pounces on the roe, and buries its 
talons in its neck, while the poor animal runs madly through the brakes 
struggling in vain to escape from its fiendlike enemy. So it happened 
to poor Reichard with the satanic imp in his pocket, and as it would 
excite your compassion too strongly to relate all his misery, I will say 
no more of his long and helpless flight, but tell what befell him after 
the lapse of several months. 

Tie had one day wandered to the side of a wild mountain, and seated 
himself sorrowful and silent by a little stream that pursued its course 
through the tangled brakes, and seemed to wish to soothe him by its 
gentle inurmurs. Suddenly the tramp of a horse was heard on the ad- 
joining rocks, and a tall, black, wild-looking horse, bearing on his back 
aman of gigantic figure in a blood-red gorgeous dress, approached 
the place where Reichard sate. ‘‘ Why so sorrowful, friend?” said the 
stranger, addressing the wretched and despairing youth; “one would 
Suppose thon wert a merchant and had bought something at too high 
a price. 

cs Too low, alas! on the contrary,” said Reichard, with a feeble trem- 
bling voice. ‘ 

‘¢So I believe,” said the stranger, with a horrible laugh; “and have 
you ever such a thing as a Mandrake to sell? or am I mistaken when 
I conjecture you to be the mad half-faithing man?” 

The young man scarcely dared to allow his assent to this question 
escape his pallid lips, expecting every moment that the rider’s cloak 
would expand with blood-dropping wings, and that his horse would turn 
into a black monster, snorting Hames of fire, and bear him, a poor 
miserable wretch, to the mansions of eternal torment. 

But the rider said in a milder tone and with less horrible gesture, “I 
see for whom you take me, but be comforted, I am not that person, On 
the contrary, I may perhaps help you out of his clutches, for I have 
now been seeking you for some days past in order to purchase your 
little imp from you. You have indeed unhappily given too little for it, 
and I myself am not acquainted with a coin of a lower denomination. 
But listen and attend to my words. On the other side of yonder moun- 
tain there dwells a valiant young prince : to-morrow morning I will send 
against him a horrid monster, as soon as I] have separated him from his 
followers in the chase, Remain thou here till midnight, and depart just 
as the meon appears over yonder rock, and pursue thy way along the 
dark ridge to the left-—delay not, hasten not—and thou shalt come to 
the spot at the very moment when the wild beast has the prince under 
hisclaws. Attack the monster without fear, and he will flec and straight 
way plunge into the sea; then beg as a favour from the grateful prince 
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that he will order some half-farthings to be coined for you, giva me two 
in exchange, and for one of them will the little imp be mine.” 

So spoke the grisly horseman, and, without waiting for an answer, 
rode slowly off into the forest. . 

“ But where shall I find thee, when I have got the half-farthings 2” 
cried Reichard after him, “At the Black Fountain,” said the stranger: 
“any child can tell you where it is;” and with measured and gigantic 
steps the swarthy steed departed with his dark master. 

He that has lost his all at play has nothing more to risk. Reichard, 
therefore, in his despair resolved to follow the advice of the grim horse- 
man. 

The night approached, and the red moon appeared over the pointed 
rock, The young man then arose and proceeded along the cliff. He 

ursued his solitary way in the dark, except that now and then a moone 
bean would glance through the cleft rocks. Reichard here felt no 
desire to loiter, and he could not hasten his speed: he determined to 
comply as far as in his power with the horseman’s request, and resolved 
not to lose the thread which seemed to lead him to light and hope. 

After some hours the distant light of day began to beam on his dark 
path, and the fresh morning breeze fanned his face ; but just as he was 
ascending from the deep path, and beginning to enjoy the sight of the 
forest and the blue waves of the sea that lay stretched out before him, 
he was alarmed by a dreadful shriek. Looking round, he saw a young 
man in a hunter’s dress ajlready under the fangs of an infuriated wild 
beast. Reichard’s first impulse was to run to rescue him ; but when 
he looked at the monster again and saw that it reselt’ <1 a horrible 
and fyrious ape, and bore huge horns on its head, hisinn ze forsook 
him, and he had nigh, in spite of the pitiable cries ¢ “he young man, 
hid himself again among the rocks; but the words» the horseman 
now occurred to his recollection, and, animated by tBt féar of eternal 

erdition, he ran and attacked the apish monster with his club. The 
ast had already clasped the hunter in its arms, and aow threatened 
to gore him with its horns ; but when Reichard approached, he let his 
prey fall and ran off with a horrible gibbering, Reichard pursuing him, 
till he cast himself from a precipice into the sea and disappeared under 
the waves, 

The young man now ran back in triumph to the rescued hunter, who 
declared himself to be the sovereign prince of the country, and called 
his protector a valiant hero, requesting him to demand from him, as 
an acknowledgment, anything in the world that it was in his power to 
grant. “Are you really in earnest,” said Reichard, rejoicing, “and will 
you pledge your princely honour to grant my request?” The prince 
confidently assured him that he would to the utmost of his means, 
“Then,” said Reichard, with tears of joy, “then for the sake of Heaven, 
coin me a pair of half-farthings.” 

As the prince stood looking at him in amazement, some of his fol- 
lowers came up, to whom he related all that had happened, and one 
of whom immediately recognized Reichard for the crazy half-farthing 
man, whori he had formerly seen. The prince now began to laugh, 
while the poor Reichard clasped his knees in agony, imploring him to 
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kéep his word, as he should inevitably perish if he was denied the 
half-farthings. But the prince replied, still laughing, “ Arise, friend, I 
give you my princely word that I will have as many half-farthings 
‘ coined as you can wish for. At the same time, if farthings of one-third 
value are as convenient, there needs no mint for them, for my neigh- 
bours declare my farthings are so light, that three of them generally 
pass for one or more of another state.” “If that were absolutely certain!” 
said Reichard, doubting. “At any rate,” said the prince, “you will 
be the first that has found them too good; but, if that should happen, 
I here give you my solemn word to coin you worse, if that indeed be 
possible.” 

And he forthwith ordered one of his servants to deliver to Reichard 
a bushel of his farthings. Reichard ran like one possessed to the 
borders, and became wild with joy, when he found in the first tavern 
on the road that it was with grumbling and hesitation that any one 
would exchange a common farthing for the princely ones which he had 
selected for the experiment. 

He now inquired for the Black Fountain, but the children in the 
tavern, who heard him, ran off in affright. The host himself told him, 
not without shuddering, that this was a haunted spot, frequented by 
evil spirits, and which few persons had ever seen, but that he knew it 
well. The entrance was not far distant, through a cave, with two 
withered cypresses before it, and no one could miss the way that ven- 
tured in; from which God prevent him and all good Christians. 

Reichard now became very sorrowful again, but resolved to exercise 
his courage for the last time, and so commenced his way. The cave 
appeared horribly dark, even at a distance ; the two cypresses, seemed 
withered through horror of the hideous gulf, which discovered, as 
Reichard approached, a wonderful stone in its lap. He saw a number 
of grim visages peeping out, some of which bore a resemblarce to the 
apish monster on the shore; but when examined, they were merely 
oddly-formed pieces of rock. The young man entered on his way with 
trembling. The Mandrake in his pocket telt heavier at every step, as 
if it would have drawn him back; but his courage on this account in- 
creased the more, as he well knew their different interests. At last 
the cave became so dark that he could distinguish no more of the 
horrid forms. He now felt his way carefully before him with a staff, 
lest he should fall into some hidden abyss, but he found nothing but 
soft moss under his feet ; and if it had not been for a strange whistling 
and croaking, he would have been exempt from all fear. 

At length he emerged, and found himself in a wild mountain basin. 
On one side he saw the huge grisly black steed of the horseman, un- 
harnessed, and standing with his head aloft, motionless, like some 
brazen colossal statue. Opposite there gushed a well from the rocks, 
in which the horseman was washing his head and hands. But the evil 
stream was dark as ink, and made everything it touched as black as 
itself; for when the gigantic figure turned towards Reichard, his hideous 
face was as black as a Moor’s, which formed a horrid contrast to his 
red dress. “Fear not, young man,” said the grisly figure, “this is one 
of the ceremonies I am obliged to observe to please the devil. Lvery 
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Friday I am boutid to wash myself here in contempt of Him whom 
you call Creator; and so to my sorrow when I require a new dress I 
mist heighten the crimson of my coat with drops of my own blood, 
‘and ‘tis this indeed which gives it so rich a colour. Moreover I have’ 
bound myself, body and soul, in such a manner that I have no chance 
of escape; and what think you the niggardly miser gives ?>—a hundred 
thousand gold pieces the year. With that I can never get free, and 
wish for that reason to purchase thy Mandrake. And that I do to 
play the old curmudgeon a trick; for he has my soul already, and so 
the little satanic imp will return to hell without gaining anything after 
his long service, which will make the old dragon mad with rage.” And 
with this he laughed, that all the rocks resounded, and startled the 
huge black steed, that seemed hitherto motionless, “ And now,” said 
he, turning himself to Reichard, “have you brought your half-farthings, 
comrade?” “No comrade of yous,” retorted Reichard, half trembhng 
and half offended, opening his purse. “ Nay,‘do not give yourself 
airs,’ said the giant bargainer; “who was it that set the wild beast on 
the prince, and enabled you to conquer hun?” “ATL your sorcery went 
for nothing,” said Reichard, and rclated how the prince was accus- 
tomed to coin not only half-farthines, but even pieces of less value. 

The red man seemed ancry at having thus given himself so much 
unnecessary trouble about the monster. He then received thiee hase 
farthings for one good one, gave Reichard one of them, and received 
in exchange the little black imp, which was very heavy as he was drawn 
out of his pocket, and lay gatheied up dejected and melancholy at the 
bottom of the phial. The purchaser again burst into a loud laugh, and 
exclaineed, “That will not at all help you now, Master Satan—gold ! 
gold ! as much as my black steed can walk under!” and immediately 
the giant’s steed groaned under a huge burden of gold, He then re- 
ccived his master on his back, and walked away in the same manner 
that a fly ascends the walls, straight up the steep 1ocks, but with such 
horrible gestures and dislocations that Reichard fled in all haste out of 
the cavern to be rid of the sight. 

It was not until he had emerged on the other side of the mountain, 
and had nearly got out of the jaws of the abyss, that a joyful feeling of 
his liberation first came over his spirits. He now felt a confidence in 
his heart that he had expiated his first great errors, and that in future 
no Mandrake could attach itself to him. He lay down on the green 
grass for joy, caressed the flowers, and bade the sun a joyful good 
morning. His mind now recovered its accustomed hilarity, but divested 
of his former bad passions and affections. And although he might with 
great justice boast of having circumvented the devil, he never indulged 
in such self-praise. On the contrary, he devoted his renewed strength 
to honourable exertions, and attached himself to a pious and respectable 
course of life. And in this he succeeded so well, that after some years’ 
hard Jabour he was enabled to return to his native country in the cha- 
racter of a substantial merchant. He there took a wife, and was ac- 
customed in his old age often to relate to his grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren the tale of the Mandrake as a useful warning to them, 
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HUT the door, Margery, my dear,” said her old grandfather, 

“and bolt it too very carefully. Our young gentlemen stu- 

dents are about to jubilate in the streets to-night, as neigh- 

bour Schwertfeger informs me, and it may be better for quiet people 

who occupy the ground floor, like us, to be something upon our guard. 

Meanwhile I will look to the window-shutters; it is already getting 
quite dark, and it is high time to light a candle.” 

“ But how will our old lodger find his way in, then, grandfather?” said 
the little maiden; “you know he is still out among the pine-trees, and 
wanderifig about the old heathen monuments and tombs,” 

“Let him rummage there as long as he pleases, child; we cannot 
hinder him. And he may please, likewise, to wait awhile before the 
door when he comes ; for, to say the truth, 1 do not like his ways at 
all, and Iam sorry that I ever promised the professor, on taking the 
house, not to turn th® strange lodyer out of doors.” 

“ Oh, grandfather! it was surely hard enough upon poor Mr. Pro- 
fessor to be obliged to leave his nice family house, all owing to his 
wicked creditors ; and it vexes me to think of it. For Mr. Professor 
always looks so kind and pleasant, and not so old as the other profes- 
sors; then he can tell so many fine stories of bygone times, which, 
though they almost make one’s hair stand on end, are very pretty to 
hear. And as to the strange lodger, he is, perhaps, much better in his 
heart than he sometimes appears to me.” 

“ Maybe so, child ; but I wish I had stayed in my own little house. 
Whenever I go past it, I feel a kind of sinking at my heart; it was 
much pleasanter there.” ° 

“Yet I think you used to complain and groan more there than you 
do here, grandfather,” 

“How can you make that out, Margery? You know! only removed 
just to please good Mr. Professor. I wish from my heart he had con- 
tinued to live here instead of us; at all events, he would have paid no 
house-rent ! yet he would not listen to the idea fora moment. But 
now, my dear, let us think of the door; see that it is made quite fast.” 

Little Margery did as her grandfather bade her: she turned the key 
three times in the lock, slipped the bolts as far as they would go, and 
then both seated themselves with a feeling of quiet and security snugly 
round their little hearth. 

Shall I go on reading where I left off, gran-gran?” said the pretty 
child, with a smile. The good-natured old man nodded assent, at the 
same time taking out of his portfolio his lead pencil, paper, and ruler, 
at his accustomed hour, in order to draw designs, which he afterwards 
exhibited for the instruction of the young artizans, as head master of 
the joiners’ trade. For the same reason he kept but little company, 
living quite retired, attended only by a single maid-servant and his 
little granddaughter. 

She had, by this time, seated herself opposite to him, began to turn 
over the leaves of a huge tichly-bound folio in parchment, and pro* 
ceeded taacad as follows : a 
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« Avid it Ikewise once happened in the famed city of the sea, at 
Venice, that a gondolier, whose occupation there is to row backwards 
and forwards in boats, hung with black, upon the canals, had taken 
inte his service a stranger, for his rower, of uncommon size and strength. 
Neither the gondolier, nor any one else, could learn whence the lusty 
varlet had last come, nor where was his native place. Some there 
were, more deeply read, who, observing that this huge hireling was de- 
prived of the use of speech, though he could drink well and hail pas- 
sengers politely enough, imagined that he must be some great animal 
matamorphosed through the wondrous power of some sorcerer into the 
human shape, and that, from his strength and docility, he was most 
likely formed out of an elephant, 

“Be that, however, as it may, the gondolier was well satisfied with 
his journeyman, who, if he devoured a good deal of food, also went 
through as much labour; and he troubled his head very little with in- 
quiring into his descent and country, leaving atl such conjectures to 
the solution of the learned. 

“Tn this proceeding, however, he could not be justified, as no Christian 
master and householder ought to engage any servants whose faith, good 
character, and conduct are not sufficiently known to him, since he must 
remain accountable both to God and man for the demeanour of such 
domestics or other hired persons.” 

Here the old man sighed deeply, and leaned down his head, white 
with age, upon his hand. Margery stopped and looked at him with 
surprise. He then recovered himself, and forcing a smile, observed, 
* Well, my love, read on; I want nothing. I was only thinking how 
much petter it had been, if—but go on, Margery, my dear.” And 
Margery thus proceeded : 

“About the same period there happened to pass that way a famous 
necromancer, who applied to the said gondolier for three able-bodied 
boatmen, in order to make a long and quick pasage by night. The 

ondolier thought he was rendering him a great service by letting him 
ve his dumb rower for one of the hands, which he calculated at the 
rate of five others. This he seemed to show by the speed with which 
his gondola began to skim the waves. But just at midnight there was 
heard, from the vicinity of the route it was then going, a most hideous 
uproar,in which the voice of the great sorcerer was most loud, and re- 
sounded far over the waters, A few of the boldest young men hastened 
with torches and arms towards the spot. Soon they saw the form of 
the huge rower conspicuous on the deck, engaged in sinking his own 
vessel, and stamping it deeper and deeper into the waves below; at 
the same time he seemed to be playing at ball with the sorcerer, and 
at a single blow struck off his head, after which boat and boatman 
both sank together into the deep. 

* On the following morning the shattered limbs of the necromancer 
were found scattered in different places, washed up by the waves, What 
appeared still more remarkable was the discovery of a dead elephant 
lying, apparently drowned, upon tho sea-shore a few miles distant from 

city, But whence the strange monster could have been brought, or 
fy what means, no one knew. " 
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“Tt was surmtsed, however, by many, that the same necromancer 
had, by his infersial art, metamorphosed the huge animal into the 
human form, asd employed it in this way, at Venice, for the purpose 
of effecting some of his diabolical schemes; that at this time he must 
for once have miscalculated the exact hour and planet under which he 
was operating ; and had, unluckily for himself, been deceived by the 
evil spirits with whom he was tampering, so that in ascending the gon- 
dola he did not even recognize the enchanted beast, as oftentimes, in- 
deed, ee ga to such practitioners in the black arts before attaining 
their end. Others again wished to infer that the magician had only as- 
sumed the strange ancient-looking form in which he appeared, and was 
in reality a very handsome young man, deeply smitten with a passion 
for the lovely consort of the Doge. That moreover he had sent the 
huge elephantine rower before him, in order to assist in the abduction 
of the noble duchess, or at all events to stir up some wild insurrection 
in the city, and in tlee state council of the Republic, favourable to his 
views. As it has been stated, however, he in this instance fell a vic- 
tim to his own want of foresight in directing the potency of his own 
fatal arts. 

“‘ Hence we may learn———” 

Just at these words Margery was interrupted by a tremendous bustle 
in the street. She cast an anxious glance towards the windows, and 
at length whispered, ‘Ah, grandfather! I fear the young gentlemen 
students are even more wild than usual to-day!” 

“It is only according to custom,” said the old man, with a smile; 
“and birds of one feather will flock together, as the saying goes. So 
give no more heed to it, love, than to the blustering of a storm gowards 
spring, and go on quietly with the book.” 

Margery was once more applying herself with all diligence to the 
exact line and word, when suddenly there came three such thundering 
blows against the window-shutters, that the fine old vellum book 
slipped out of her hand, and she hid her face in the cushion of the arm- 
chair, which rattled, along with all the furniture in the room. 

But not so the worthy head master ; for hastening close under the win- 
dow, he exclatmed in the same strong clear tone in which he gave the 
word of command, when sei ving ¢/a militaire in his youth, “ Who has the 
boldness to disturb a free citizen in his own house? Let the wanton 
young blade give his name from the outside, and we shall soon see if 
he be as valiant as he would make us believe. As to this house, let 
him know it is the residence of Head Master Rhenfried—Philibert 
Rhenfried, President of the Honourable Joiners’ Company, belonging 
to this town and country. What say ye?” 

A low anxious wailing was heard on the outside, very strongly dis- 
tinguished through all the violent mirth and uproar of the collegians, 
an Hod dying away along with the same in the distance. 

“What was that?” inquired both the grandfather and the child at 
the same moment, with a look of surprise. 

The students meanwhile made a fresh movement, and formed in.a 
grand square in the mark. Torches were seen waving in the ais, 
mingled with no few cudgels, and it is said that a number were ob 
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served .to ‘be sharpening their hangers upon the stones. __. __... 
they had pronounced their Jereat upon many an unlucky professor's 
pate, and in particular upon his who had so L paged won little Mar- 
garet’s regard. For though he was accustomed to banter in a friendly 
way with some of these wild spirits of the gown, he was extremely 
bitter and unrelenting in cases of excessive wickedness and extrava- 

ance on their part, inasmuch that between the two they hardly knew 
in which way to deal with him. However, they were in hopes, at least, 
of terrifying him out of the vexatious censorship which he had assumed, 
and they were the more emboldened by the efforts of a new collegian, 
named Marcellin, who had been residing during some weeks, while on 
a tour, in the town, and ingratiated himself extremely with the whole 
fraternity by his superior courage and dexterity. ‘Though a good deal 
older than the usual run of them, he it was who schemed and executed 
the most mad and juvenile tricks, while at the same time he won equal 
admiration by his superior abilities and acquirements. He had also 
conceived a great dishke to poor Margery’s favourite, the Professor 
Nordenholm ; hated to hear him named; could never be prevailed 
upon to call on him as on the other professors, and felt infinitely de- 
lighted at the idea of bcholding the rod which was now hanging over 
him descend 27 terrorem upon his professional shoulders. 

Their whole force marched forthwith until they formed a junction 
before the said Nordenholm’s house; and there they set up a shout for 
Marcellin! Marcellin! echoed from a hundred voices; but it was in 
vain; no Marcellin made his appearance. 

At length he was scen sinking quite pale and breathless, with difficulty 
supporting himself upon his sword-stick, out of the crowd about him. 
Some of the senior natives approached him with looks of eager and 
terrific Inquiry, while the light of their torches glared strangely upon his 
livid and distorted features. ‘“‘ What!” cried he, scornfully, as they ga- 
thered round him, “do you think this either well-bred or right to dog 
me in so scandalous a style to the very steps of a strange old master 
joiner, one whom 1 may not so much as call by name? and would you 
delude me by maintaining that this is the family house of the hated 
Professor Nordenholm ?” 

“Of a truth,” replied one of the students, in no good-humoured tone, 
“the head master resides in Nordenholm’s family house. But who, as 
you so outrageously insist, has offered to dog your steps thither? and, 
moreover, how happen you to know anything respecting Nordenholm’s 
residence ? you who detested to hear him named, and gave yourself no 
sort of concern about him. All this appears to me somewhat strange.” 

Marcellin’s pride took the alarm, but at the word “strange,” he seemed 
greatly confused, and replied in a hurried, unconnected manner, This 
only plunged both parties deeper into the brawl, and shortly, in his ¢x- 
cessive choler, he challenged two of the natives to meet him with sword 
and pistols on the ensuing morning. 

After fierce words on both sides, they separated, and went in different 
directions without attempting to resume any of their.former schemes, 
and without a single pervect executed on any prcmesicne head. 
' Nordenholm watched their retreat through his half-closed windows 
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batricadoed with huge tomes, and burst into bitter laughter, as he re- 
called to mind a similar convulsion, which was years before followed by 
the loss of his sweetest earthly enjoyments, 

Meanwhile the head master and Margaret had ceased to read, and 
were sitting nearer each other quite still and contemplative. 

“ No, read no more to-night, child,” said the old man, “the evening 
seems to have set in so strangely; and then the history you began to 
read was so very extraordinary, who knows but still more wild and ab- 
surd accounts may follow it? Better bring your spinning-wheel to the 
table, and then if you should happen to call to mind one of your prettiest’ 
ditties, sing it for me, my dear,” 

Margery smiled and nodded her head, at the same time beginning to 
spin in right earnest; but no pretty song seemed torise up in her trem- 
bling little heart. She seemed rather to anticipate from her looks, though 
the streets were again quiet, that there was yet something strangely un- 
usual and dismal] in tlte approaching night that weighed heavier and hea- 
vier on her mind, Nor were her forebodings felt without reason, for just 
then they heard heavy footsteps pacing backwards and forwards in the 
room above them, the same which was occupied by the old lodger, who 
had not yet returned home, and of which he always carried the key about 
with him, being eatremcly jealous of any one entcting it in his absence, 
At times, too, they thought they heard a fearful sobbing and sighing, 
almost like that of a man dying of great pain. Margaret raised up her 
hands, as if directing her grandfatuer to the spot, but said not a word, 
while he went and took down his old broadsword hanging on the wall, 
prayed a few moments within himself, and lastly went towards the door. 

“ Dearest grandfather, my own best grandpapa,” whispered Margaret, 
“take me with you, then! for whatever terrible there may be, it cannot 
be half so agonizing as 1 should imagine, were | to be left here in the 
hittle study by myself— all alone, with such dreadful thoughts. Oh, yes, 
you must take me along with you!” 

And after a few moments, while the old man had been engaged in 
trimming the lamp for his lantern, and putting out the candle which 
they were before burning, he motioned to the timid girl to accompany 
him, and lighted her on the way. But she clung fast to him, and they 
began to ascend the stairstogether. As they proceeded up the narrow 
stone steps and along the creaking landing, they continued to hear 
more plainly the same strange moaning and whimpering from the 
lodger’s chamber. They were now standing before the door, and could 
perceive there was alight burning within, apparent through the keyhole. 
*In God’s name,” cried old Master Rhentried, ““what kind of being is 
within there, and in what manner engaged?” 

The door flew suddenly open, wide open, and “Huzzah! halloh! who 
disturbs, who affrights me?” was repeated from a voice within, so hor- 
ribly wild and mad, that Master Rhenfried involuntarily stepped back, 
and the child fell upon her knees, muttering her prayers, behind him. 

In the middle of the chamber stood arrayed ina blood-red mantle the 
strange lodger, and he trembled greatly. After a short pause, he said 
in a low hollow voice, “See! take your rent for one half-year. It js 
upon the table ; there, take it away, for it fell due the week before.” 
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“T shall not receive it to-day for all that,” replied the old master 
with a firmly recovered and determined tone of voice ; “ but I both wi 
and must know what it is that so dreadfully agitates you, and by what 
means you gained access into my fast-locked and bolted dwelling?” 

* What I moan, and what I sigh for,” half sobbed and laughed the 
offended lodger, “eh! Surely the spirits that haunt the gallows have 
a right to do that ; and why not he who regularly and orderly pays for 
his own lodging? How did I gain access here, you say?—Eh ! what 
kind of questions are these ?——-why, the house door was standing wide 
open when I came; upon my honour, I can assure you, nevertheless, 
that I remarked nothing else.” 

“For all that,” said Master Rhenfried, “I have earnestly to entreat 
of you to leave these lodgings to-morrow morning, for truly I am not 
accustomed to live with people whose doors fly off their hinges when 
they just pales them ; I will never live with them any more.” 

“But I do not happen to be of the same opinfon,” said the strange 
lodger, in a contemptuous tone. “I laugh at the idea of going out ; you 
know you are bound over to the former landlord to suffer me to remain. 

90 there is your rent, pick it up, it is all there.” 

The old master, glancing sideways at the glittering gold, observed, 
“Hand to hand, I can receive nothing from you besides; I see you 
have brought such curious old doubloons, all marked Venice, and I 
know not what date they may bear. I believe too I have said before- 
time that Iam no exchange broker, and have no dealings in strange 
obsolete coins, though I were to gain ten times the amount by them.” 

“ Here, however,” cried the lodger, laughing, “ are no Venetian dou- 
bloons.e They are old Saxon gold coins, which your forefathers have 
been acquainted with these thousand years. And if you sottish folk 
no longer prize them, yet the former master here, the wonderfully wise 
Nordenholm, may surely contrive to exchange them. Now, pray leave 
me alone, or take what is due to you !” 

And as old Master Rhenfried was turning reluctantly away, the 
strange lodger slammed-to the door with such violence as to blow out 
their light. Slowly and sad did the grandfather and daughter descend 
the stairs and along the landing, which sounded dismally to their foot- 
steps, until they again reached the snug little study, and felt as if a 
burden were suddenly removed from their minds. They lighted and 
trimmed their lamp, and Master Rhenfried shouted aloud for the maid- 
servant, to go instantly with a message for Professor Nordenholm, 
entreating him to come thither without loss of time. Should he be 
gone to rest, he must nevertheless get up, and hasten as fast as possible 
to consider of some very important business. 

In a short while the professor made his appearance, pale and terrified. 
“You have sent for me on account of the lodger—is it not?” he inquired 
in alow voice. “My God! I might well think how it would be! But let 
our pretty little Margaret go to bed. I have much strange matter for 
your private ear, and our conference may be prolonged far beyond 
midnight.” 

‘The head master expressed his assent, and bade the servant go along 
with Margaret, and both retire to rest. Margery looked a little anxious! 
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round her, but observing that her good old grandfather, as well as the 
professor, was going to keep watch, she thought it would be better to 
try and forget her fears in sleep, and, without a word, she bade them 
- both a sweet good night. Soon she fell into a soft slumber, and lost 
all recollection of the fearful occurrences of that dismal night: it had 
no longer power over her gentle spirit, for the smile that played upon 
her lips betokened innocent and angelic rest. 

Meanwhile the professor and Master Rhenfried were in earnest com- 
munion together, seated near one another at the little round table. 
After a long pause, the former in a low and fearful tone thus resumed 
the discourse; “I ought in the outset, my dear Rhenfried, to remind 
you of a great calamity which happened to you, though I am also aware 
that so singular a period of your excellent life should, if possible, be 
wrapped in an impenetrable veil of oblivion ; but it is all of no use now. 
I loved your lost daughter who disappeared ten years ago, and if she 
did not return my afcction, there was a time when she seemed to re- 
ceive it with a degree of sweet complacency and friendship. The 
cause of the beloved girl’s loss, so inexpressibly bitter to my feelings, 
remains still as unaccountable to me as I suppose it yet does to you.” 

The old man made a sign for him to say no more, and seemed to be 
absorbed in deep meditation within himself. At length he said, “No; 
that dreadful occurrence is not such a complete mystery as you seem 
to think, though more severely felt, my dear sir, than any similar afflic- 
tion that perhaps ever befell me. Yet, when I take all into considera- 
tion—your known integrity, your present sincerity, your kind attach- 
ment to my granddaughter, and the confidence she seems to feel in you 
I feel I can no longer withhold mine; I feel that you fully merit it, 
and I will state every circumstance I know relating to the fate of my 
poor unfortunate girl. 

“It may now be rather more than twelve years ago when there came 
to my house, where till then I had resided so quietly and pleasantly 
with my little girls,—there came, I say, one day, a handsome young 
man who expressed a wish to see my workshop, and after examining 
my models, &c., very attentively, he began to talk about an apprentice- 
ship. As you may imagine, I at first treated the matter as mere jest, 
and then rejected it as a piece of uncalled-for mockery on his part, 
warmly entreating him not to think of amusing himself at my expense. 
Still the young gentleman insisted he intended neither jest nor insult ; 
he was much attached to turning and joiners’ work of all kinds, and 
he had resolved to become acquainted with it in all its branches 
thoroughly and upon principle, under the care and instructions of a 
skilful master. He then hoped he had succeeded, and he was resolved, 
with my permission, never to relinquish his design until he had made 
himself fairly master of all that it was in my power toteach. Likea 
madman as I was, I gave my consent, though I knew literally nothing 
either who he was or whence he came; not even whether he had any 
testimonials with him. I showed him everything in my shop ; drew up 
an agreement, as if the devil possessed me; and called him, at hig 
own request, by the name of Ludibert Wendelstern.” “ Ludibert!” said 
Notdenholm mournfully, “Alas, there is adudibert occurs likewise in 
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my own history. But goon! goon! dear master, Was he, then, the 
man who deprived you of your angelic sie panel a 

“He! he! no other on earth !” replied the old man, his face growing 
darker and darker as he spoke, “ Right well did the cunning seducer 
know how to apply himself to my noble art ; never had | an apprentice 
half so skilful, for he possessed fine talents, and in more branches than 
one, He could play the flute beautifully, and could sing as well; while 
with his rapier he was a perfect master.” 

Noidenholm earnestly signified his assent, and the old man con- 
tinued, without noticing it: 

“ During our leisure hours he amused himself with instructing the 
rest of the apprentices and their companions in the noble science of 
defence, and having myself been a soldier, fond of the sword exercise, 
it afforded me no slight pleasure to witness their feats with the foil. 
On all occasions the young master exhibited the greatest politeness 
and good breeding in his conduct, and daily established himself more 
firmly in my good graces. This continued for the space of two years, 
when suddenly the scales fell from my deluded eyes, and I stood lost 
in astonishment and dismay. The young students had engaged ina 
similar piece of work to that we have witnessed this evening ; and one 
of those who returned no more that night to supper, and was never 
afterwards seen, was Ludibert Wendelstern. On the ensuing morning 
I found a paper lying in my daughter Agnes’ chamber, but she was 
gone—gone for ever.” 

The old man here rose, and unlocking a small cupboard, took out 
two letters, which he hinded to the professor, who, recognizing the 
hand of his beloved Agnes, began to read, though almost blinded by 
the tear§ that came into his eyes. 


“A happy destiny calls me away from you, my dear father; but I 
know you would never have yielded me your consent. Farewell, then, 
and take comfort; for I feel quite assured we shall soon meet again, 
when you will congratulate me a thousand thousand times on the hap- 
piness which will soon be mine.” 


“ That,” said the old master, “was indeed a poor prophecy,” and he 
drew his hand across his eyes, as if in pain: “ she was far too confident, 
and that ever brings failure and disappointment along with it, for 
wretched mortals’such as we are. There is only one thing certain, but 
that is quite certain ; wherefore the Lord be praised.” 

Iie took his cap from his reverend white head, held it between his 
folded hands, and prayed within himself. Afterwards he continued, ‘ 
with more cheerful resignation, “ During four years I could learn no- 
thing regarding her; but at the expiration of that period, one fine 
miorning, an infant of about four years old was found wrapped delicately 
up, and laid at my door. It was Margaret, and the following note was 
found attached to its arm, which I will endeavour to read to you: 


“¢T have been lawfully united at the altar with my beloved Ludibert ; 
and the sweet pledge of our affection, which I herewith commit to your 
care, was, I assure you, by all that is holy, born in honourable 
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lock. If you would not wish to curse and to kill me, I beseech you to 
preserve the dear infant for me until I come to claim her; till when 
her existence must remain a mystery. My noble consort maintains me 
in great wealth and splendour; yet, oh! best and dearest father, you 
cannot believe what abundance of wishful tears I shed—what sighs I 
our, once more to cross our sweet home’s threshold ; and which I am 
fondly trusting soon todo. Oh, think often of your absent, but faithful, 
fondly-loving ‘ AGNES,’ 


“Tn the basket that contained the child was a large sum of gold and 
silver, with precious stones. This, however, I deposited as the sub- 
scription of some stranger for the use of St. Ursula’s hospital. But I 
deliberated not amoment in announcing that the young child was my 
granddaughter, the offspring of the marriage of my daughter with the 
stranger. And now, God be praised, our good city is pleased to give 
full credit to any assertion from the lips of head master Philibert 
Rhenfried : so far my good name helped me, and I troubled myself no 
further with any needless inquiries. So at all events my poor Agnes 
has not been the occasion of adding the sin of lying to the account of 
her aged father’s soul. I have brought up her little girl to the best of 
my knowledge of what is good and right, and so by Heaven’s mercy 
she has gone on improving, doubtless under its wise dispensations, to 
the fulfilment of God’s purposes here below.” 

Nordenholm here pressed the old man’s hand, and, leaning down his 
head, wept bitterly. After a long sad pause he then said, “ Alas! my 
good master, I see how much you suffer; but your sufferings are not 
barbed with the stings of guilt, therefore do you bear them freely and 
boldly. But woe alas! I feel no sweet confidence in the same freedom. 
I have my misgivings, though I have done nothing dreadful to reproach 
myself with. There is something weighs at my heart, which seems to 
grow heavier and heavier as the night proceeds. The cause of this first 
arose on occasion of the forementioned festival, when I was young and 
happy, alas! doubly happy, for I then flattered myself with delightful 
hopes of winning your daughiter’s love, and came along with other 
students to enjoy ourselves here. 

“ After our rounds, we held a jubilee in a grand decorated hall, where 
we were joined by a mask arrayed in very splendid apparel. We had 
once, and only once, before observed the same man make his appear- 
ance, and concluded that he was one of our merry company who had 
some especial piece of mirth in view. This time the unknown made 
his obeisance, and with very humble voice petitioned for leave to pro- 
pose a question for the consideration of our society. Receiving our 
unanimous consent, he began: ‘It is a question of honour and of duty :-— 
whether a lover have a right to carry off his beloved when he is per- 
suaded that he can maintain her in all due and lawful honour and 
worthiness, and is equally persuaded that her happiness and his own 
can be accomplished by no other means,’ He paused; and the voices 
on both sides rose loud on the ear, though most were perceptibly in 
favour of a mad assent to such a proposition; many of the students 
being.pretty well heated with wine, and full of adventurous spirit, eager 
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fot exploits, 1, evén 1! good master, joined in the wild and wicked 
votes that carried the question; but it was the first truly blarneable act 
of my life. Even now within this last half-hour I have heard from your 
own lips how very lamentably I may have assisted by such a vote, by 
supporting such a proposal, in striking at my own sweetest hopes of 
happiness on earth.” 

e hid his face in his hands and was silent. The old master laid 
his hand gently upon his bowed head, and while he pronounced his 
forgiveness, also gave his blessing: his repentance was enough. Nor- 
denholm then rose with renewed hope and strength, and thus continued: 

“Tt seemed, at the same moment, as if I was carried away by a strange 
impulse of wilful rioting and folly, quite foreign to my usual calm and 
moderate feelings of enjoyment on such occasions. It appeared as if 
I no longer recognized myself; I wished to be foremost in the mad 
career we were pursuing; everywhere ambitious to give a spur to the 
follies of the hour; and in all companies striving to lead the revels, in 
singing, dancing, drinking or rioting. Shortly I heard reports that the 
stranger was exerting himself very strenuously among our colleagues 
to obtain some of the most bold and adventurous hands for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the identical exploit which had gained our unani- 
mous applause, and that he spared no powers of oratory, no influence, 
to gain his point. My rude and boisterous mirth seemed to offend his 
more genteel and delicate bearing; and soon we had words together. 
Then he tore the mask from his face, and we beheld a perfectly strange 
but beautiful youth, with a smile of scorn upon his features, which could 
not, however, impair their noble symmetry and lively expression. ‘My 
name is Ludibert,’ he cried, approaching me nearer; ‘for that of my 
family, it is noble, princely; but I shall not mention it to you, Enough 
that I now cite you to appear and decide our difference in honourable 
combat: enough that I so far condescend.’ 

“The challenge was as quickly received; everything was prepared : 
I met him with perfect ease and confidence, for I was the unrivalled 
master of our ring; and stripped to our shirts, with single rapiers, we 
set to. Almost at the first pass 1 was overpowered by the irresistible 
vigour of my rival’s arm: I could not even stand my guard; but was 
instantly struck senseless and bleeding to the ground, a part of his 
weapon sticking in my breast. 

“ Many weeks afterwards, on my first return to consciousness, my 
first inquiries were respecting Agnes, and the tale of her abduction then 
saluted my ears. I could learn nothing of the time and place, while 
my ideas on the subject were so mingled with the occurrences of that 
dreadful night, that I could only feel remorse for the mad disposition 
which I had indulged, and confess myself unworthy of the happiness 
which once appeared in store for me. 

“Yet alas! good sir, my cup was not yet full. There was a favourite 
subject, I don’t much like to mention, which I once pursued for the sake 
of poetical embellishment—the research after strange old charms, and 
other magical influences; and this my despair respecting the fate of 
Agnes now led me to employ, for the purpose of discovering whither 
the beloved girl had disappeared, Ah, my worthy master! fix not your 
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eye so sternly, so reproachfully upon me, much less turn away your 
‘sympathy from my sorrows; for know, God be praised, I have never 
either denied or misapplied what is holy by any investigation or pur- 
suit of mine.” At the same time he stretched out his right hand in 
token of such assurance, which the good master with a look of com- 
. passion accepted, and motioned to him to proceed; as he did in the 
following words: 

‘“‘T knew that it has been conceived possible, through a fit conjunction 
of times and circumstances, so to fabricate a magical mirror that it shall 
retain the moon’s beams in such a manner as to exhibit by secret re- 
flection on the surface everything that passes upon the earth’s sphere 
in succession, according as such magic mirror shall be directed and 
applied. This wonderful piece of mechanism I succeeded with infinite 
labour and great expense in procuring; and once in the garden of this 

our, but formerly my house, I began, when the moon was shining clear 
in the heavens, and at the full, about the eleventh hour of night, to try 
my secret experiment. That my own apparition would be seen, in case 
my image fell upon my glass, seen cven from the farthest corner of the 
earth, I was well aware; but my whole soul was so intent upon learning 
the fate and residence of Agnes, that I could dwell upon nothing else, 

“It now seemed as if some assistant being were directing my hand 
in the motions of the mirror, which fortunately had been placed aright. 
At first only small strange forms cast their reflections over the surface 
of the mirror; when at 'ength, in the direction of the south, there arose 
one so enchantingly sweet and lovely before my eyes!—Oh, my good 
master! father! she sat looking so beautiful and angelic, amidst the 
blooming orange bowers, in the soft moonlight which shed its beams 
upon the lofty pines that crowned the heights above 2 

“I see your eyes sparkle with delight,” interrupted the old man, in a 
tone of displeasure; “you ought rather to take shame and sorrow to 
yourself, for having dared to dabble in any forbidden species of witch- 
craft, than to display the least fecling of exultation. Let me hear you 
describe what follows with a becoming degree of seriousness and regret. 
What further appeared ?” 

With the humility of a repentant offender, the professor cast his cyes 
upon the ground, and in a lower tone said, “ It was indeed Agnes! she 
was splendidly attired, and was again seen walking by moonlight, lean- 
ing on Ludibert’s arm. I concealed my features cautiously, at a distance, 
to prevent them from falling upon the mirror. Next, you yourself, sir, 
suddenly appeared in the garden; and on the mirror’s surface the pale 
and sorrowful cast of your features was plainly visible. Seized with 
alarm, lest you too should catch sight of Agnes, I ran to the glass, be- 
held my own distorted features reflected there; and bursting into a 
thousand fragments, the wonderful instrument fell from my trembling 





grasp.” 

cf know it all, as well as if it happened to-day,” said the white- 
headed Rhenfried; “yet amidst all the images that floated before my 
eyes I could distinguish no one; clouds of heart-sprung tears concealed 
them from view. For at that time I had not fully resigned myself to 
the will of God: I lay weeping upon my bed, but suddenly I heard a 
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light whis ering as if it had said in my ear, ‘ Rise, unhappy father; in 

ordenholm’s house it is known what is become of thy daughter.’ I- 
obeyed, and doubfless it was no good spirit which had_so whispered 
me in my chamber. Then when I came and found you labouring under 
such excessive terror, you know well that I retired without speaking a 
single word, and never more alluded to the appalling and mysterious 
subject. Long afterwards, however, a heavy weight seemed to oppress 
my soul; from which you may learn, my poor deluded friend, how very 
critical and dangerous a pursuit it is, that can involve in its forbidden 
operations even the peace of the innocent, who would willingly resist 
its incantations to their last breath.” 

Meanwhile they again began to hear the voice of the strange lodger 
above stairs, mingled with sobs and sighs and wild fierce laughter, even 
louder than before. 

“Good God!” cried the professor in much alarm; “suppose the 
horrid noises were to awaken the child!” Already he had raised his 
hand with threatening gesture towaids the room above; when instantly 
checking himself, he sank down upon his knees and said, “ Help! help 
me to pray, good master ! that will avail us much better here.” 

Both then prayed, and all grew still! When they had again seated 
themselves at the table, the old master first spoke. 

“‘ Assuredly, Mr. Professor, you must have disturbed my mind by some 
other means besides those used with the magical mirror. You had better 
at once speak boldly out, and confess how it is that this strange unhappy 
lodger continues here; he is in some way connected with your pro- 
ceedings.” 

“Se indeed it is,” replied Nordenholm, “ For having learned that 
my Agnes was to be sought for somewhere in the south, I instantly col- 
lected the scattered remnants of my fortune, in order to seek her in those 
parts, The better to further my views, and gain access to various classes 
of society, I assumed the title of Doctor and Professor, While I was 
absent, you were presented with little Margaret, whom you found at your 
own door; but it was my fate, alas! to encounter many less fair and 
pleasing sights, cruel and frightful adventuics, which bore me, like a 
whirlpool, into the gulf. 

“TI had journeyed as far as the city of Venice. There I hcard men- 
tion of a certain sorcerer, who knew how to unravel all mysteries upon 
earth, and as‘I found all my inquiries after my lost Agnes were fruit- 
less, I formed an acquaintance with him; and he is the very same 
strange being whom we just now heard crying out and lamenting over 
our heads. On consulting him he declared that he must have some fixed 
abode, where he might prepare his conjurations, and that having first 
provided him with a floor in my own house, he would attend to my 
wishes. When he got possession, however, he did not keep his word, 
poe that the image of Agnes appeared only dimly floating before 

is eyes. Moreover, I heard it currently reported at Venice that this 
was merely the apparition of a real sorcerer who had flourished cen- 
turies ago, and owing to some want of foresight in his art had fallen a 
sudden victim, and never since been enabled to enjoy the least repose,” 

“Jnet Tleavens! that I feared,” exclaimed Rhenfried, “Margaret 
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has this very evening read me his dreadful history aloud! Come what 
may, however, no time is to be lost; we must rid the house of him, at 
all events.” As he had said this, the old master proceeded once more 
to trim his lantern, took his good sword under his arm, and strode 
boldly out of the room. Nordenholm ventured not to oppose him, but 
followed at a distance, trembling with doubt and terror, up the steps and 
along the sounding staircase, till they reached the strange lodger’s room. 

The grey-headed host knocked smartly at the door; it began ta open 
very slowly, but not as if moved by a human hand: for the fearful guest 
was seated quite at the other end of the chamber, upon the ground, 
wrapped in a red mantle; several household implements scattered 
round him, and a dull blue fire flickering and casting its fitful shadows 
upon the opposite walls. 

The strange lodger cast a keen glance at the intruders, with a smile 
of scorn upon his lips; and as they continued to gaze upon him, more 
fierce and fiery glanves shot from his hollow eyes. 

“Give yourselves no trouble,” he shouted in a hollow voice; “I well 
know your object, and what you want here; but nothing will come of 
it, at least during your lives; and it is a question even whether Master 
Philibert’s grandchildren will make me quit. For I am of a very tena- 
cious nature, and apt to tarry long at a place.” 

The professor here sighed deeply from the bottom of his soul. The 
Red Mantle tried to force a laugh, but in this he could not rightly suc- 
ceed; though he said in triumph, “One of you, I well know, is bur- 
dened with heavy thoughts. Of that at least I am certain!” 

“For me,” replied old Master Philibert, very calmly,—“ for me, I 
feel still more certain that I am not the person. Yea! and é know 
something yet more: that you will not venture to stay in this house 
another quarter of an hour; for I hereby conjure you, in pure and 
lively faith, with the fear of God before my eyes, confiding in Him 
only, to depart from hence out of this house, and never to cross its 
threshold more. What is more, you shall decamp forthwith, secretly 
and quietly, without offering to disturb a single Christian soul within 
these walls, without any knocking, rumbling, or roaring of any kind. 
Now !—avaunt !—are you going? or will you have me appeal to more 
strong and terrible adjurations, in the name of the Lord? Will you 
wait and rue your folly, or be gone?” At these words, with quick, 
horrible, and threatening gestures, the lodger gathered up his strange 
furniture, and hiding them under his red mantle, he hastened towards 
the door, fiercely murmuring as he went by, “ Thou cunning old pro- 
fessor—thou arch deceiver—not a word in my defence against that 
Savage greybeard, dumb villain as thou art! I will away from these 
walls, but then what woe—what woe—yet—yet !” 

His voice continued to utter this, close in their ears, after he him- 
self had disappeared. With the careful eye of a prudent householder 
and father, Master Rhenfried examined all parts of the room with his 
lantern, in order to ascertain that nothing of an unhallowed or dia- 
bolical kind had been left in the haunted room. He could discover 
nothing, except that upon the little table there remained the same old 
gold coins, counted out in payment of the strange lodgei’s rent. 
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“Temt” said the master, thinking awhile to himself, “an honest 
host in his way; yet I must not venture to take possession. of it; 
though, again, it is doubtless a godsend, which ought not to be buried 
without turning to use, nor misapplied ; I will convey it, then, to St, 
Ursula’s hospital. Morning is already glimmering through the window- 
shutters ; I think we will awaken little Margaret, and take her along 
with us, for the child is always eager, and quite fond of walRing that 
way; none so pleasant, she thinks, when I go along with her.” 

Very soon, then, the professor and Master Rhenfried were proceed- 
ing on their route, conducting the pretty Margery carefully between 
them, along the beautiful avenue of lime-trees which leads with gentle 
ascent to the front of the hospital. The little girl laughed and jested 
in so artless and engaging a manner as to lighten up the sad contempla- 
tive features of her companions with occasional smiles. They met one 
of the women of the establishment, and clasping her little hands, Mar- 

ery addressed her in the most friendly voice: “Ah, Lady Sibyl! ah, 
Fady Sibyl! thou that art wont to bring me always such sweet fruit, 
and get’st nothing but a pat on the cheek in rcturn. Good morning, 
a very good morning, Lady Sibyl.” 

Just at that moment was heard a confused uproar on the opposite 
side to where they stood, and a group of students made their appear- 
ance carrying a bier, apparently with some wounded person, to seek 
assistance at the hospital. Lady Sibylla, at this sight, breaking loose 
from the child, hastened to her post; the two friends followed her 
thoughtfully, while Margery hid herself anxiously behind a rose-bush, 

The bier was now laid down, the students gathered round in a circle, 
while ¢he woman began cautiously to examine the person’s wounds. 
They all made way, however, for the professor and Master Rhenfried 
with marks of great respect, and one of them began to whisper them 
how the strange student, Marcellin, had engaged with and disarmed 
one of the senior students, and then confessed the injustice of which he 
had been guilty on the previous cvening, upon which a complete re- 
conciliation took place. ‘So it might have been likewise with the 
second duel,” continued the rclater, ‘‘ or at least nothing fatal would 
perhaps have happened; when suddenly—no one knew whence--an 
old strange-looking man clad in a red mantle stood in the midst of us 
all, murmuring some unintelligible words, and looking highly dis- 
pleased at us; The combatants seemed to fight more and more furi- 
ously. In a moment the stranger, stooping down, filled his hands with 
sand, which he cast repeatedly with the speed of light in thick clouds 
between the rivals, at the same time loudly laughing, ‘ Hail to you, old 
master! well-a-day! have I played you a trick? Now for Venice; now 
thou hast got it well—woe—woe !’ 

“We heard him say these words, though he was gone, nobody seemed 
to know how. Lost in astonishment, we at length turned our eyes to 
the duellists, who both lay bleeding upon the ground ; the senior was 
dead, and Marcellin we have here brought along with us in the situa- 
tion you see. Their seconds have made their escape: and we, though 
less guilty, are come forward willingly to deliver ourselves up to what- 
ever punishment may be thought due. No, we did not leave him help- 
Jess upon the ground.” 
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The professor and Rhenfried, not without evident reluctance and 
shuddering, drew nigh the bier: pale and bloody, Marcellin raised 
“himself up; he knew Nordenholm; moaned, and then exclaimed in 
rage, ‘Thou black sorcerer—abandoned sorcerer—I swore to do it— 
I saw thy hateful visage when you conjured up the image of my sweet 
wife’s father, all sorrowful and bathed in tears. Then sat she in her 
orange bower, near Naples—in the soft moonshine—know you it— 
know you it well? In an agony of remorse she turned away from me, 
and thenceforth our bonds of love were broken asunder... . Nay, 
I have never since once beheld her anywhere on this wide and desolate 
earth. Then hastened I hither, to have my revenge on thee; and here 
I must sadly die. And yet now were all obstacles overcome, and the 
sweet saint were mine again—the partner of my ducal power and splen- 
dour—she for whose sake 1 became a vile apprentice—and God knows 
what worse—yea, I had led her home—had her mine own in all the 
pride of love and splendour .... But now she is far away, and I 
am dying—dying, another and another victim of thy hateful infernal 
arts.” 

A murmur was heard among the students, “ The fever is mounting 
into his head ;” others, however, were more doubtful, and hazarded a 
variety of conflicting conjectures. Master Rhenfried looked round 
him with a free and friendly air; he then took his cap off his fine grey 
head, and spoke in a clear but mild tone, “‘To the very respectable 
young students, and any other spectators who may wish to put questions 
on this affair, I here stake my hfe and honour that Professor Norden- 
holm is wholly innocent of causing this young man’s death.” 

The murmurs became still, all moved respectfully in token of assent 
to the worthy old man, and they began to advance excuses, and canvass 
the professor’s conduct in a more favourable manner. He himself, 
however, appeared unconscious of what was passing around him; he 
stood the very picture of grief, the hot bitter tears coursing each other 
down his cheeks. 

Master Rhenfried meanwhile bent over the dying man, and with 
gentle firmness said, “You will soon appear in the presence of the great 
God, my dear sir, and now you see before you the face of that man 
whom you have the most deeply betrayed and injured, even deprived 
of his last sweetest hopes on earth. But God be praised—I know, I 
confess Him who purchased us with His blood, bore all our sins, and 
has paid the price even for yours. So take comfort, dear sir. I forgive 
you from the bottom of my soul, and if you depart with feelings of re- 
conciliation and regret, be assured you will hkewise meet with still 
greater compassion -pardon—blessed peace, in that better state to 
which you are now fast hastening. With whatever evil, deceit, and 
falsehood, Ludibert, you so vilely assumed the name of Wendelstern on 
earth, I do confidently predict that for this your sorrow and ruth you 
shall yet retain your name, and become a fair bright star (szerm) in 
heaven, high above all your earthly pomp and state; in a sphere where 
friend enemy may unite in the enjoyment of the same heav 
blessedness and delights. Go, take thy rest, then, dear Ludibert, wi 
# meek and reconciled spirit, in holy hope, in lively assurance, that thou 
shalt wake ’mid the light of a brighter and happier morn.” 
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The supposed Marcellin, now the unhappy Ludibert, stretched forth 
his hands to the good master, and mildly turning his eyes to the spot 
where stood the late-hated Nordenholm, a friendly smile played upon 
his features; he pressed his hand, bowed down his head upon it, and 

ied. 

Now, too, it was first observed that the female attendant had fallen 
into a swoon by the side of the bier. The old man gently raised up 
her head, and held her until she came to herself; when, refusing all 
further assistance, with feeble step, and drawing her hood and cloak 
closer around her, she proceeded towards the hospital. The students 
again raised the bier, and in perfect silence bore the deceased slowly 
along towards an ancient half-dilapidated church at a short distance ; 
while Nordenholm, not a little consoled after seeing Ludibert’s happy 
departure, with his usual promptness and decision pointed out to them, 
in few words, when they had laid down the bier at the church door, all 
that was necessary to be observed on such an occasion, and how they 
might best clear up their conduct by shunning not, and by disguising 
nothing from, the civil power. The students bowing respectfully and 
returning their unanimous thanks, while they at the same time condoled 
with him, then took their leave, showing by the sorrow of their counte- 
nances how much their hearts were amended. 

Meanwhile the spital woman had beckoned the aged Rhenfried to 
accompany her, and stopped as she was entering the hospital under 
the vaulted entrance, where she began to enter into earnest discourse 
with him. Seeing the professor approaching, the old master beckoned 
to him, and said, “ Here, friend, this good woman wishes to communicate 
something to us; let us hear her.” 

She then threw back her veil and hood, and there stood before them 
the long-lost and lamented Agnes ; saintly pale, indeed, and bearing 
the traces of deep suffering, but whose features were not to be mistaken 
by the eye of a father and of a lover. In the same serious and lofty 
frame of mind, produced by what had so recently happened, all three 
seemed now to regard earthly sorrows and earthly wishes with a spirit 
of serene and cheerful patience, and whatever the future might have in 
store for them, either to part with or bear, they were already prepared 
for, and saw as it were approaching along the vista of coming years. 

Little Margaret, who had laid herself to sleep beside the rose-tree, 
overpowered with the last night’s anxieties and fatigue, now came 
skipping towards them, and playfully caressing the weeping Agnes, 
said, “ How beautiful you look this morning, dear Lady Sibylla, now 
you have thrown aside your black cap and hood; but you must not 
cry—-women never cry!” But her delight knew no bounds when she 
learned that the lady was going home to live with her, and was to have 
the room of the strange old lodger for her own, who was never coming 
back any more. 

This, too, she found to be all true; she was quite enraptured at the 
change ; and under the delicate and incessant guardianship and at- 
tentions lavished upon her by the three friends, pretty Margery grew 
and flourished, until she bloomed in full beauty, one of the mest fair 
and lovely flowers in the rich garland of Germany’s gentle women, |” 
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|HE following sketch of this very pleasing and ingenious writer’s 

life is from the pen of his friend and pupil, the celebrated 

Kotzebue. Like the productions of him whom it commemo- 

rates, it is written with kind and earnest feelings, and everywhere bears 

that stamp of sincerity and truth, which at once carries pleasure and 
conviction to the reader’s hcart. 

“ He was once my instructor, and he afterwards became my friend,” 
olserves Kotzebue: ‘let my heart, then, speak, while his image con- 
tinues still fresh in my memory. I wish I could excite something of 
the interest I feel in the reader’s bosom ; but he was unacquainted with 
him. It is of small consequence when and where such men as my 
friend were born, at what age they went to school, and whom they 
pias ; they are everywhere sure of dispensing pleasure and of doing 

ood. 

“Should I be esteemed too partial to do justice to his life, I may, 
at least, be permitted to pronounce his funeral oration. I have no- 
thing more important than what is of daily occurrence, and familiar 
to all, on which to dwell—except his own good heart and fine genius. 

“Charles Augustus Musacus was born at Jena, in the year 1735. 
His father was a magistrate residing at the same place, but who, sub- 
sequently becoming a counsellor and intendant, found occasion to 
remove to Eisenach, “ 

“Young Muszeus was of an open lively disposition ; and he so far 
won upon the affections of his friends, ihat one of his elder cousins, 
the Superintendent Wessenborn, of Alstadt, wished to adopt, and in- 
vited him to reside with him; and on being promoted to the general 
superintendantship at Eisenach, he returned with him thither the fol- 
lowing year. At this period he was only nine years of age, and he 
remained under his relative’s charge until he attained his nineteenth 

ear. 
hee He prosecuted his studies at Jena; took a degree of Master of 
Arts, and ultimately became an Associate of the German Society—a 
title which, at that time, meant more than it does now. Upon this, he 
returned to the roof of his parents, and his name was entered at 
Eisenach, during a space of nine years, as a candidate for the university. 
He is known likewise to have preached there with much credit and 
applause ; but a somewhat odd circumstance shortly determined his 
future destination. He expected to have been elected pastor of Pfarrode, 
a small hamlet not far from Eisenach ; but, on its being ascertained 
that he could dance as well as preach, the scrupulous elders refused to 
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oe as their spiritual comforter one who had danced even once in 
is li 

“Some time in the year 1763 he was made governor to the pages at 

the court of Weimar, and subsequently he became professor in the 
nasium at the same place. About the same period he married 
liana Kruger, by whom he had two sons. : 

“Thus his life had nothing remarkable in it; nothing distinguished 
him from the throng of fellow-citizens who surrounded him except the 
qualities of his head and heart. The mind of an author survives him 
in his works : we may read and admire; but the heart of the man can 
with difficulty be duly appreciated. I can convey no clearer idea of it 
than by the fact that he wiote satires, and had no enemies: nota 
single being within the walls of Weimar wished him any ill; for,in his 
own temper there was not a drop of gall. The arrows of his wit were 
well pointed, but they were not dipped in poison. He extorted the 
respect of the great, and deserved the love of all the middle and lower 
ranks of people. 

“I fancy I can behold him going, as he daily did, with a book 
under his arm, from his own house towards the gymnasium. The 
citizens on all sides saluted him as he passed, with his hat always in 
his hand, and a good-natured smile upon his face,—his only thanks, 
He was in the habit of walking to the gaidens without the city walls, 
to watch the citizens at work, conversing with each in his own way, so 
as constantly to interest all with whom he spoke, in whatever branch 
of rural economy they were conversant. Willingly would the pleased 
husbandman, leaning for some moments upon his mattock, and, holding 
his cap in his hand, join in the conversation ; whiic Muszcus had in- 
variably his hat in 4zs hand, which he never replaced until the other 
was first covered. It was thus he won the hearts of all; and if you 
wished to behold a kind and pleasant countenance, you need only ac- 
cost Professor Muszeus as he went by. It happened in the year 1780, 
while he was suffering under a very painful malady, that his servant- 
maid was standing, surrounded by a number of people, in the baker’s 
shop. ‘How is your master to-day?’ he inquired. ‘Oh! he is very 
bad.’ ‘May God help and restore him!’ said the baker. ‘I am not 
acquainted with him, but I sometimes see him passing by, and I never 
hear anything but good concerning him.’ 

“In truth, he was alike esteemed by those who knew and those who 
did not know him: his looks were everywhere a friendly passport for 
him : the magic he employed was a gentle and courteous spirit—the 
game which pervades, with a highly popular air, the whole of his fic- 
titious productions. He rendered unto every one all that was due to 
him ; to rank its minutest titles, and to all classes respect and deference. 

en perplexed as to the exact title of a counsellor, he has been known 

to address him by ‘My dear noble privy councillor!’ and a noble, 
though only an ensign, with the words, ‘ Your grace!’ for that, said he, 
pass him, and costs me nothing, He censured no follies except in 
is writings, though his own little whims and singularities were often 
subjected to the strokes of his wit. He knew how to entertain his friends 
by sallies of the happiest humour; and would keep them, for hours 
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together, in a roar of laughter, along with his wife. His looks and 
manner were then inimitable; trifles the most insignificant furnished 
him with amusing stories, numbers of which now occur to me, though 
without him they will not bear repetition. 

“His habitual cheerfulness and serenity of mind seldom deserted 
him, though he suffered greatly, and in particular from violent head- 
aches, with a long series of other grievances, The remuneration af- 
forded him by his office was trifling, though it occupied many hours 
daily ; and to add to it, he was compelled to give lessons, in his leisure 
hours, upon history, &c., to young persons of noble birth. Yet such 
was his passion for study, that, feeling he carried within him an inex- 
haustible source of more lasting wealth, he resolved to devote himself 
wholly to his desk. 

“Had Lavater’s physiognomical enthusiasm only served to give rise 
to the ‘Physiognomical Travels’ of Muszeus, it would justly be en- 
titled to our gratitud®; for, with the exception of some early poems, 
it was with this humorous production that he first appeared, without a 
name, in the field of German literature. It was by no means, however, 
the first-fruits of his genius; for about the period when Richardson’s 
‘Sir Charles Grandison’ half turned the heads of the Germans, like 
Githe’s ‘Werter’ not long afterwards, he wrote a satire, though none 
of the bitterest, entitled ‘Grandison the Second,’ a work which reflects 
no disgrace upon the cra in which it made its appearance. At the 
publisher’s request, who, after the reputation acquired by the ‘ Travels,’ 
wished to profit by the author’s rising fame, he was induced, in 1781, 
from mere goodness of heart, to remodel this work in the shape in which 
it appears in the present day. It abounds with original and hwmorous 
traits, and is full as entertaining, if it be not so well known, as ‘ Lige- 
fride of Lindenberg.’ 

“ These were some of the most successful essays of his early years ; 
to which, however, we may add a comic opera, called the ‘ Gardener’s 
Maid ;’ the ‘ Four Steps of Human Life,’ a Prelude, with Songs ; ‘ Cri- 
ticisms for the General German Library ;’ and occasional poems; all 
of which were given to the world. What! the reader will perhaps ex- 
claim, a genius like Muszeus write occasional poetry! Yes; and I am 
free to add that he wrote such pieces for money, though German poetry 
is a sort of exotic rarely nurtured by princes, or preserved from the rude 
blasts, being doomed to draw its nutriment with the common herbs 
around it, from the same air and soil. I have seen the excellent Mu- 
szus, previous to the new year’s feast, occupied (in a single chamber, 
surrounded by his whole family, and the noise of rattling spinning- 
wheels) in composing new year’s verses for the sexton of the town church 
at Weimar, and for which he charged no morc than a dollar. These 
were printed, together with a list of births and burials, bound in gold 
paper, and carried about to the different houses. 

‘In fact, his exceeding modesty and diffidence of his own powers 
long restrained the free expansion of his genius, and led him to play a 
less brilliant part among some of his great contemporaries. He was 
attached to domestic peace and comfort with the strength of a passion, 
and he even rid himself of his pupils in order to indulge his taste for 
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reading and composing with more assiduity and ease. He was invari- 
apy the last to feel convinced of the sterling merits of his own writings, 
and he timidly suppressed his name to the title-page of his ‘ Physiogno- 
mical Travels.’ As few persons knew that he was the author, he lis- 
tened to the opinion of the world, remained silent while the voice of 
Fame proclaimed its merits, and suffered the literary journals of the 
day to name other men as the author. 

‘The name of Muszous, however, was destined to burst from its ob- 
scurity ; and the writer of the ‘ Physiognomical Travels’ was assigned 
a place near that of Swift and Rabner, while the German public ac- 
knowledged its justice with shouts of applause. Men of wit and talent, 
many of whom were then resident at Weimar, were astonished to find 
among them a man, with whom they had not even been acquainted as 
a companion and fellow-citizen, capable of such productions. All now 
courted his society ; his house was besieged, and his little boy became 
so accustomed to these kind of visits, that one day looking out of the 
window, he exclaimed, ‘ Here are more coming to praise papa!’ 

“Vet Muszeus was proof against the incense they bestowed, at least 
it never mounted into his head; he preserved the same simple and 
modest manners as before. Fle stood exalted. as 1t were, above his 
fame ; though he felt gratitied, as the father of a family, in having suc- 
ceeded in uniting certain competency with domestic peace. H1»s gains, 
indeed, were scanty, for his publisher repaid him ill: he received (hor- 
rible dictu /) only eight shillings for his copyright of the ‘ Travels’! a 
work by which M. Richter of Altenburg realized many thousand pounds. 

“His path now lay smooth before him, and he continued to write 
assiduSusly. It was now he produced his ‘ Popular Tales,’ ‘ Friend 
Heine’s Apparitions, ‘The Plume,’ &c., which are familiar to almost 
every reader. Yet it is probably known to few that when he determined 
to write his ‘ Popular Tales, he assembled round him a crowd of old 
women with their spinning-wceels, inviting them to talk as much as 
possible, and watching their tone and language, which he subsequently 
repeated in his own manner. He conversed, too, with the children in 
the streets, made them tell him stories in their own way, and rewarded 
each tale with a farthing. 

‘* He devoted every hour he could snatch from the business of his 
office to the, instruction or the amusement of the public. He hada 
small cottage on the river Elm, just spacious enough to contain a table 
and a few chairs, whither he rctired during the summer heats to enjoy 
the shade, with the river murmuring at his feet. There, too, I have 
been seated at his side, as he sat composing far posterity, while I was 
engaged in offering up my first incense to the Muses. After writing a 
few sides, he would often turn to me, and read them, watching the 
effect they produced ; and these were some of the pleasantest hours of 
my early years. In the evening, when we were about to return home, 
we were in the habit of pulling a few dozen of radishes from the cottage 
garden to season our frugal supper. On separating, it was always a 
condition to meet as early as six o’clock on the following morning at 
the garden; and whichever of the two should be last was to-treat the 
other to a cup of coffec. It occasionally happened that we approathed 
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ui-distant from the garden ; and then, when he first caught a guimpse 
of me (yes, I can still see and hear him), he began to run and laugh 
till Ite was almost out of breath, in order to anticipate me. All his 
pleasures were equally simple and innocent: those were, indeed, de- 
lightful hours, and they will never return. 

“During the latter part of his life, he purchased a small piece of 
ground at Altenburg, not far from Weimar, laid out his own garden, 
and built a pleasant little house. This became his favourite abode, 
and he delighted to observe the progress of the plantations and flowers 
which he had arranged with his own hand. Would that he might only 
have lived to behold every plant become a tree! 

‘But the place soon passed into other hands; being sold by auction 
for the benefit of his widow, it was deprived of its beautiful prospect. 
Yet Muszcus had resided there, and this added greatly to its value. 
Should the reader ever happen to travel between Jena and Weimar, 
as the carriage rolls alown the hill approaching the latter place, look 
out on your left hand, and you will see our favourite spot :—you would 
weep, too, if you had known its possessor, or you might weep that you 
knew him not; for he was a rare—a very singular character ; in whose 
external appearance there was little, as he never displayed more know- 
ledge in his conversation than the person with whom he spoke could 
appreciate, and he let every fool talk, and left him to his folly. He 
had nothing in common with those wits who are never able to check a 
witty sally, or who pique themselves upon the decoration of their per- 
son: he always went in his old grey coat, and with loose dishevelled 
hair, and he imagined he always did his wife a great favour when he 
dressed himself in a new coat. Yet he always took pleasure in behold- 
ing his wife well dressed ; for he was invariably, till his final separation, 
the most indulgent and tender of husbands, as well as the best of 
fathers ; indeed, he was always a child with children. Never have I 
beheld him more full of mirth than on the Christmas festival, when the 
children were expecting the approach of the feast. I have seen him 
busily making the preparations: there he sat very seriously gilding 
roses, apples, and nuts, cutting wax tapers, and decorating the sugar- 
tree ; then he placed an angel with a flag of tinsel upon it, lighted the 
wax tapers himself, and loudly joined in the children’s shouts of tri- 
prune hopping and skipping and making odd faces with the merriest 
of them. 

“He was often in the habit of making little tours on foot as far as 
Jena or Gotha. He invariably walked with an umbrella, which he used 
for a threefold purpose, according to circumstances,—to defend him- 
self alike from the wet, the wind and dust, and from the sunbeams, 
Often, too, he went with his open waiscoat, and carrying his coat with 
clean linen upon a stick thrown across his shoulder, being quite indif- 
ferent whether or no, in such equipage, he might be confounded with a. 
travelling pedlar, Once I madea similar journey with him and Klinger 
as far as Gotha. At this place he bought a rocking horse for his son, 
and hitting on no better expedient, he tied it also, on his return, fast to 
his stick, and thus reversing the rule, with the horse upon his back, Ke 
‘marched quite happy through the gates of Weimar. His singularities, 
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like his genius, seemed pee pee affording amusement, and he was 
ont per aps, the more beloved. _ 

Alas! why was not friend Heine grateful to the man who once so 
dette belly painted his apparition? 

* Muszous died in the month of October, 1787, in the fifty-secorid year 
of his age, and of that very singular disease, a polypus* in the heart. 
His death, therefore, was so far enviable as it was the work of a moment 
—but, alas! what a moment for those who loved him! He had for 
many years before been threatened with it, and it probably may have 
been aggravated by excessive study; for, though of temperate habits, 
he was quite insatiable in his intellectual pursuits. After being occupied 
the whole day in his office, he was accustomed to seat himself at his 
desk after supper, and composed until two o’clock in the morning, drank 
cold coffee, and smoked cigars. 

“In this way, in spite of the repeated entreaties and remonstrances 
of his wife, and of all who loved, that is, of all who knew him, he ex- 
hausted the powers of his frame and mind. He had long suffered, he 
had been warned by many alarming symptoms, but he paid no attention 
to them, and he died. 

“The tears that were shed on the day of his funeral were the sincerest 
testimony of the affection of his fellow-citizens, no less than the throngs 
of people that followed his hearse. The great Herder voluntarily came 
forward to preach his funeral sermon; anda simple and beautiful tab- 
let was erected to him shortly after his decease, in the churchyard of 
Weimar, by some perscn unknown. There was hkewise a bas-relief, 
bearing a striking resemblance to him, raised upon the walls of St. 
aaa church; and under it appears an urn, upon which was laid a 

ook With the inscription, ‘ Zo the txnmortal Museus’ And that name 
zsimmortal. Spirit of my dear Mus.cus, my preceptor and my friend! 
hover near me, and wipe away these tears from my check, fraught with 
feelings to which the heart can give no utterance. 

“Let the reader forgive me if I have narrated incidents unworthy of 
being given to posterity; let my friendship plead somewhat for the 
poignancy of my feeling. Let him think that he is passing by a grave, 
where ason has just been lamenting and scattering the last flowers over 
his father. Who would not stop ?—who would not give one charitable 
tear to the afflicted? 

“Had you known him—the truly honest upright man, the faithful 
indulgent husband, the fond father, and the tried friend, always calm 
and contented with the little Heaven bestowed upon him— sharing that 
little with his poorer brethren, and never cringing before wealth and 
rank, never courting favour;—but no more! The spirit of my friend 
even now reproachcs me. Does the same modesty which was the com- 
panion of your life still survive in the Elysian scenes to which yoy are 
gone? Beitso! Iam silent! and silent and unheeded flow my tears!” 


=-Kotzebue’s “ Historical, Literary, and Political Anecdotes.” 
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® ‘The polypus is a hard concretion of clotted blood that gradnally forms in the heart. 
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| HERE was once a wealthy merchant called Melchior of Bremen, 
who always laughed and stroked his chin very complacently 
when the preacher read the parable of the rich man in the 
Gospel, whom, in comparison with himself, he considered but a poor 
pedlar. Such, indeed, was his wealth, that he had the floor of his 
banqueting-room paved with dollars; for luxury, though of a more 
substantial kind, was prevalent in those rude times, as well as now; 
and while his friends and fellow-citizens were not much pleased at such 
a proof of his ostentation, yet it was, in fact, intended more as a mer- 
cantile speculation than for idle display. He was sagacious enough to 
see that reports would go abroad of his excessive wealth, which would 
greatly add to his credit even among those who censured his vanity. 
This was exactly the’case: his idle capital of old dollars, so prudently 
as well as ostentatiously employed, brought large returns of interest: 
it was a visible bond of payment, which gave vigour to all the wily 
merchant’s undertakings. Yet, in the end, it proved the rock upon 
which the stability of his house was wrecked; for Melchior, one day 
partaking rather too freely of a rich liquor at a city*feast, died suddenly, 
without having time even to make out his will. His son, however, 
having just attained the age of manhood, succeeded to the whole of the 
property. 

Frank was a noble-spirited youth, endowed with some excellent 
qualities. He was well made, strong, and very good humoured, as if 
the old French wine and hung beef, of which he had partaken*largely, 
had produced such happy results upon his constitution. Health glowed 
upon his cheek, while content and animation shone in his dark hazel 
eyes. He grew like a vigorous plant, which only requires water and 
a hardier soil to bear noble fruit, but which shoots to waste in too luxu- 
riant ground. The father’s prosperity, as it often happens, was the 
son’s ruin; for no sooner did he find himself possessed of so princely a 
fortune than he contrived how he could best get rid of it; and instead 
of smiling in scorn at the parable of the rich man, he imitated his ex- 
ample to a hair, and clothed and fared most sumptuously every day. 

The feasts of the court bishops were far exceeded in superfluity and 
splendour by those he gave; nor will the good city of Bremen ever be- 
hold such substantial and magnificent proofs of hospitality, as long as 
it is a city, again; for each citizen was presented with a fine joint of 
roast beef, with a flask of Spanish wine: the people drank to the health 
and. long life of old Melchior’s son,* and young Mr. Francis became 
the hero of the day. 

In this round of continual pleasure, no wonder he never thought ot 
balancing his accounts—then the favourite ‘Pocket Companion,” the 
vade mecum of our old merchants, but since unfortunately gone too 
much out of fashion. Hence the evident tendency of the modern scale 
of calculations towards utter bankruptcy and heavy losses, as if drawn 

* Hence, according to the tradition, 2 merry health was used to be drunk, which is still gone 
tinued in a number of places—‘‘ Come! long live the goed old fellow’s son!” 
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by magnetic influence, Still, theold merchant’s coffers had been 59 
well stocked as to give his son no sort of uneasiness; hitherto his difii- 
culty'was rather how to dispose of his annual income. Open house, 
well-furnished tables, and throngs of parasites, loungers, gamblers, and 
id genus omnes, left our hero small time for reflection ; one kind of plea- 
sure followed another; his friends took care to provide a succession of 
extravagancies, lest he should pause, and think, and snatch the luscious 
prey from their grasp. 

Suddenly the source of such prosperity ceased to flow; Francis found 
he had drained his father’s money-bags of their inexhaustible stores. 
He ordered his steward one day to pay a large sum; he was not, how- 
ever, in a condition, and returned the bill, This was a severe reflection 
upon the young spendthrift; but he flew into a violent passion with his 
cashier, instead of blaming himself. Ie gave himself no kind of trouble 
to inquire into the cause; like other dissipated characters, he swore 
some dozen oaths, and, shrugging up his shoulders, ordered his cashier 
in a very laconic style “to provide money!” 

This was good tidings for the old usurers and Jews of the city. They 
furnished Francis with means to continue his mad career, though on 
very exorbitant terms. In the eye of a creditor, a room well paved 
with dollars was then better security than bills upon an American house, 
or even upon the United Provinces. It served as a good palliative, for 
a period; but it shortly got wind that the silver pavement had disap- 
peared, and was replaced with one of stone, Judicial inquiry on the part 
of the creditors followed, and it was ascertained to be the fact. No one 
could deny that a floor of variegated marble, lke mosaic, was more 
elegant for a banqueting-hall than one of old worn-out dollars; but 
the creditors, disliking this proof of his improved taste, unanimously 
demanded their money. This not being paid, a commission of bank- 
ruptcy was issued aganst him; and forthwith an inventory was made of 
all that the family mansion, the magazines, grounds, gardens, furniture, 
&c,, contained. All was then put up to auction ; and spite of the law 
under which Francis tried to shelter himself, the law deprived him of 
all he possessed. The mischief was now done: it was done too late to 
ponder and philosophize, and he never once dreamed of terminating his 
perplexities by the summary method so prevalent in the present civilized 
age. He might have made a dignified exit by hanging, drowning, or 
shooting, or have turned his back upon his native city in high dudgeon. 
for ever, as he could no longer cut a noble and fashionable figure in it. 
But no such thing: the light careless young fellow never once troubled 
himself with that formidable reflection for which we are indebted to 
French frivolity and fashion, of “what will the world say?”—a saying 
meant to bridle some, and to spur on other follies quite as absurd. 

Luckily Frank’s feelings were not sufficiently fine to make him 
ashamed of the result of his dissipation ; he was like aman awakening 
out of a state of intoxication, almost unconscious of what had passed } 
and he lived on, heedless alike of sorrow and of shame, as most une 
lucky prodigals are known to do. He had saved a few of his mother’s 
jewels from the general wreck, and with the help of these he contrived 
to prolong existence for a period, though not in a very enviable manner. 
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He took up his abode in a retired quarter of the city where the sun- 
beams seldom shone, except towards the longest days, when they oc- 
casionally glanced over the high-built roofs. Here he found all he looked 
for in his present altered circumstances, He dined at his host’s frugal 
board; his fireside was a protection against the cold; and he hada 
roof to shelter him from the effects of rain and wind. There was one 
enemy, however, he could not so well deal with —a killing en#udz: here 
neither stone walls, nor the fireside, nor the moderate enjoyment of the 
table were of much service to him. He had lost a whole host of para- 
sites, who used to do their best to entertain him, and, along with them, 
his former friends. Reading was then too rare an amusement to kill 
much time, nor did the honest folks understand the art of weaving love- 
sick fancies, and other modern innovations, which are usually the pro- 
duct of the shallowest brains. Alas ! he had neither sentimental, peda- 
gogical, nor comic romances to resort to; no popular, moral, and fashion- 
able tales ; family ang monastic legends were rare; while novels, both 
new and old, had not then commenced their havoc upon good white 
paper, and converted the unfortunate race of poor printers into mere 
slaves of the grocers and tobacconists: for, as yet, noble knights con- 
tinued to break their lances at the tournaments—such as Dietreck of 
Berne, Hildebrand, and Liegfried the Horny, and with Rembold the 
Strong, rambled in search of dragons and other fiery monsters, and 
encountered dwarfs and giants, each equal to more than a dozen men 
cast inthe modern mould. The old venerable Theuerdunk was in those 
times the great model of German art and sagacity ; his work was the 
earliest production of out national intellect, though it was only calculated 
for beaux esprits, poets, and philosophers of his age, Francis belonged 
to none of these classcs, and had, therefore, no occupation but*to play 
upon the flute, to look out of the window, and take observations of the 
weather. But this led to no better conclusions than the rest of the 
theorics of the soaring meteorologists of the day. It was lucky, then, 
that he met with a more engaging object of attention, which served to 
fill up the daily increasing vacuum both of his head and his heart. 

Opposite his own window, in the same narrow street, dwelt a respec- 
table widow, whe gained a scanty living, not, however, without the hope 
of better times. She had a very beautiful daughter, who assisted her 
at the spinning-wheel; and between them, indeed, they produced as 

uch yarn as would have encircled the whole city, walls and suburbs 
included, of Bremen. Yet they seemed born for a better fate than a 
spinniag-wheel; they were ofa good family, and at one perind had lived 
in great respectability. For the Lady Brigitta’s husband, and the fair 
Mela’s father, was the owner of a merchant vessel, which he freighted 
on his own account, and every year made a voyage to the city of Ant- 
werp, He had, however, the misfortune to be lost in a storm—ship, 
cargo, and crew were all swallowed up in the waves. 

is wife, a well-principled, prudent woman, bore the loss with exem- 
plary fortitude, and the more so for her daughter’s sake. Yet she nobly 
ee all offers of assistance from the hand of charitable friends and 
relatives, declaring that it was dishonourable to receive alms so long as 
she was enabled to support herself by the work of her hands. She gave 
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up het grand establishment in favour of the creditors, who had the 
meanness to take everything, while she had sought refuge in daily toil 
uniler her present humble roof, At first, to be sure, such occupation 

roved irksome to her; often she moistened the flax with her tears. 

ndustry, however, went hand in hand with independence; she sub- 
mitted to no uneasy obligations, and habituated her daughter to the 
same sentiments and the same mode of life. They lived so frugally as 
soon to save a small sum, which being laid out in the purchase of lint, 
they began to carry on business in a small way. 

Still this excellent lady had no idea of spending the whole of her re- 
niaining days in this state. She anticipated better times, if not resto- 
ration to her former prosperity, so as to enjoy in the autumn of her days 
a portion of the sunshine which had enlivened the spring. Nor was it 
only an idle dream: it was founded on reasonable calculation ; on the 
growing evidence of her daughter’s charms, now fast ripening into wo- 
manhood, like a full-blown rose, but not quite s@ soon to fade. She 
joined modesty and virtue to her beauty, with so many other excellent 
qualities, that her mother already derived consolation and pleasure 
from her society. With the view of conferring upon such a daughter 
every accomplishment, she almost deprived herself of the necessaries 
of life, being convinced that if a young woman could only be brought to 
answer the description given by Solomon, that royal friend of woman, 
of a good wife, the costly jewel would be sure to be sought for as the 
cheapest ornament a wise man could ever possess. For in those good 
times virtue added to beauty was in as much request among young 
men, as grand connexions and a vast fortune in the present age. There 
were far more rivals too for such a lovely girl’s regard, a helpmate being 
then considered as a chief requisite, and not, as in the present false 
hair-brained theory of economy, an incumbrance to a household. 

The sweet Mela, to be sure, was blooming more like some rare 
exotic than a hardy plant in the open air. She lived in seclusion under 
maternal sway; she visited neither public walks nor rooms, and was 
seldom seen above once a year beyond the precincts of her native city. 
This was in direct opposition to the present matrimonial and manceu- 
vring system. The existing race of matrons are better informed : they 
consider their daughters’ charms as available capital to be brought into 
circulation, and not, like the poor maidens of other days, to be kept 
under durance and duennas, though good matrimonial speculators 
knew well enough where the treasure was to be found. The Lady 
Brigitta sighed for the period when she should thus be liberated from 
her servile Babylonish captivity in the narrow street,—when she and 
her fair daughter were to be transported back into the land of milk and 
hdney. The charming Mela was justly considered by her mother as 
worthy of the highest station, and she spared no pains in developing 
her natural fine qualities by every advantage of education. 

Standing one day studying the weather at his window, Frank caught 
a glimpse of the lovely Mela as she returned from church, where she 
never omitted going with her mother to hear mass. Hitherto he had 
paid no serious attention to the other sex; during his prosperous days, 
all his finer feelings had been blunted, his senses bewildered in a per- 
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petual round of dissipation, encouraged by his boon companions. But 
now the wildness and effervescence of his youth was over ; the chords 
of his feelings were finely strung, and the least breeze was enough 
to ruffle the surface of his soul. Enchanted at the lovely sight, he 
instantly threw up his dry studies of meteorology, and entered on a 
more favourite pursuit. He began by questioning his landlord respect- 
ing his pretty neighbour and her mother, from whom he heard the 
chief part of what has been already related. 

For the first time he began to accuse himself of his former wilful 
and extravagant conduct: he could not now offer a handsome fortune, 
as he might have done, to the beautiful Mela; yet his wretched abode 
was dearer to him than a palace, and he felt that he would scorn to ex- 
change it for the finest house in Bremen. His beloved dwelt opposite 
to him, and he passed whole hours together at the window. When 
she appeared, he felt greater delight, perhaps, than the astronomer 
Horocks himself, when he first beheld Venus passing over the sun’s 
disk at Liverpool. Sut her mother was as vigilant in her observations 
as her lover, and soon understood the meaning of his constant station at 
the window. Being no favourite with her, on account of his former con- 
duct, she became so angry at his repeated watching and staring, that 
she drew close all the blinds, and then entreated Mela never to ven- 
ture near the windows. She looked out also one of the thickest veils 
to wear in going to church, and hastened round the corner as fast as 
possible, to screen her from the unhallowed gaze of her new admirer, 

Young Frank was not remarkable for his penetration ; but love is 
known to sharpen the facultics. He fancied that his intrusive looks 
had given some offence, and he retreated from his post at the window, 
vowing that he would look out at it no more, though the sacied host 
itself were to pass by. He began to contrive how he might best con- 
tinue his observations unscen—a plan in which he easily succeeded. 
He procured a large mirror, and hung it so ingeniously in his room as 
to reflect everything which passed in the opposite sitting-room of the 
ladies. During several days he refrained from showing himself; the 
blinds were gradually withdrawn, and the looking-glass sometimes re- 
flected to his infinite delight the form of his beloved. His passion was 
striking deeper root, and he longed to declare it to Mela, being in- 
finitely anxious to learn how she felt disposed towards him. 

But in truth it was far more difficult in those good times to get an 
‘introduction to the young ladies of a family than it now is, and the 
poor youth’s destitute situation added to this not a little. No morning 
visits were then in vogue; a /é/e-d-dé¢e might have ruined a young lady’s 
reputation ; and the whole list of balls, masquerades, routs, suppers, 
walks, rides, &c., with a thousand other modern inventions to facilitate 
the intercourse of the sexes, were then unknown. The nuptial cham- 
ber was the sole place permitted to young lovers for a more confidential 
explanation of their feelings, Yet in spite of such restraint, things 
were carried on much in their usual manner. Weddings, christenings, 
and burials followed each other, particularly in a city like Bremen, as 
they do now, and were the only licensed occasions for entering into 
new compacts of the kind, so as to illustrate the old proverb which 
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says “no marriage is consummated, but some otheris sure to be A 
The utiderfilot of appealing to the lady’s-maid, or other subordinate 

evsoms, was here beyond Frank’s ingenuity, — the mother retained 
nore in her service ; she carried on her own little trade of spinnin 
yarn, and might have served her daughter instead of her shadow. It 
‘was next to impossible, so circumstanced, for the lover to find an occa- 
sion of declaring himself; though he shortly invented a language meant 
only to serve as an idiom of lovers, which precluded the necessity either 
of speaking or Writing. Not that our hero could boast of the discovery: 
it was known to many of those sentimental Celadons both of Italy and 
Spain, who chanted it under the balconics of their favourite ladies. 

ore impressive than the finest eloquence of Tully or Demosthenes, 
its pathos seldom failed to reach the hearts of its fair audience, to in- 
spire tender and delicious feclings and express all the emotions of the 
lover. But in that illiterate age, poor Frank had neither heard nor 
read of it; and he had all the merit of original discovery in employing 
music as an explanation of his passion. . 

In doleful hour, thercfore, he seized his lute, and calling forth strains 
that far surpassed his usual powers, in about a month he made such 
rapid progress that he might very well have been admitted to play an 
accompaniment to Amphion, ‘To be suie his sweetest melodies were 
at first little noticed ; but ere long they attracted the admiration of the 
whole neighbourhood,—for, the moment he touched his lute, mothers 
succeeded in quieting their childien, the 11:0tous little urchins ran away 
from the doors, and at length he had the delight to behold a white hand 
open the window opposite, when he began to prelude an air. Having 
so far gained her ear, he played several happy and triumphant strains 
as if toeexpress his joy ; but when her mother’s presence or other oc- 
cupations deprived him of her sight, his sorrow broke forth in mournful 
tones, expressive of aJl the agony of disappointed affection. 

Mela proved an apt pupil, and soon acquired a knowledge of the new 
language. Indeed, she often made an expcriment to learn whether she 
interpreted it correctly, and invariably found that she could influence 
the invisible musician’s tones according to her own feclings. Mild and 
modest young maidens are more correct in observation and possess 
quicker perceptions than those wild careless creatures, sporting from 
object to object, like a simple butterfly, without fixing long upon any. 
Fair Mela’s vanity was much flattered at finding she could bring just 
such strains as she liked best, whether mournful or merry, from her 
young neighbour’s lute. 

Occupied with trade, her mother paid no kind of attention to the 
music, and her daughter did not think it necessary to impart her late 
observations, She rather wished, either from inclination or as a proof 
of her sagacity, to show that she understood, and also knew how to reply 
to, the symbolical language, in some other that would discover equal 
skill With this view, she requested her mother to permit her to place 
a few flower-pots in the window, and the good lady no longer observing 
the prying young neighbour, and dreaming of no possibility of any harm, 
easily gave her permission. Now, to attend to all these flowers, to water 
to bind them up to the sticks, and to watch their progress in leafing and 
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budding and flowering, brought their young mistress very often to the 
window. It was now the happy lover’s turn to explain these hiero- 
glyphics, and he never failed to send his joyous greetings across the 
way, to the attentive ear of his sweet young gardener, through the 
medium of his lute. This at length began to make a powerful impres- 
sion on her young virgin heart ; and she felt vexed at her mother for 
calling him an idle spendthrift, a very worthless fellow, which she took 
great pleasure in repeating during their conversations after dinner,— 
sometimes even comparing him to the prodigal son. Poor Mela, though 
with great caution, would venture to take his part, ascribing his follies 
to youthful indiscretion and the seductions of bad companions, only 
blaming him for not having attended in time to the good proverb which 
bids us “ Spare to-day, as it may rain to-morrow.” 

Meanwhile this young spendthrift, whom the old lady was so busily 
reviling at home, was indulging only the kindest feelings towards her, 
reflecting in what way, as far as his situation would permit, he could 
best improve her circumstances. His motive, to be sure, was rather to 
assist the young than the old lady by his gifts. He had just obtained 
secret information that her mother had refused his Mela a new dress, 
which she longed to have, under pretence of bad times. Apprehensive 
lest the present of a gown from an unknown would be refused, and that 
all his hopes might be blasted were he to name the donor, it was only 
by chance that he was relieved from this awkward dilemma, and the 
affair succeeded according to his wishes. He heard that Mela’s mother 
had been complaining to a neighbour that the crop of flax having proved 
so small, it had cost her more than her customers would pay her again, 
and that this branch of tha trade had become wholly unprofitable. 
Frank directly hastened to a goldsmith’s, sold a pair of his mother’s 
gold ear-rings, and purchasing a quantity of lint, sent it by a woman to 
offer it to his neighbour at a more moderate price. The bargain was 
concluded, and on such good terms that on next All Saints’ Day the 
lovely Mela was seen in an elegant new dress. 

On her appearance on this occasion, such was the passion with which 
it inspired our hero, that had he been allowed to select one from among 
the eleven thousand virgins, that one would have been Mela. Yet, at 
the moment he was congratulating himself on the success of his stra- 
tagem, it was unluckily discovered. For Mother Brigitta, desirous of 
doing a kindness to the good woman who had served her in the sale of 
the lint, invited her to a treat, very common in those days, before tea 
and coffee were known, of rice milk, made very savoury with sugar, 
richly spiced, and a bottle of Spanish wine. Such a repast not only set 
the old lady’s lips in motion, as she sipped and sipped, but likewise 
loosened her tongue. She declared she would provide more lint at the 
same price, granting her merchant would prove agreeable, which, for 
the best of reasons, she could not doubt. The lady and her daughter 
very naturally inquired further, until their female curiosity was gratified 
at the expense of the old woman’s discretion, and she revealed the 
whole secret. Mela changed colour, not a little alarmed at the disco- 
very, though she would have been delighted had her mother not been 
present, Aware of her strict notions of propriety, she began to tremble 
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for her new gown, The spond lady was, indeed, both shocked and dis- 
pleased at so unexpected a piece of intelligence, and wished as mach 
as her daughter that she alone had been made acquainted with it, lest 
their young neighbour’s liberality, by making an impression on the 
girl’s heart, might eventually thwart all her plans. She forthwith de- 
termined to adopt such measures as should eradicate every seed of 
budding affection which might be lurking in Mela’s virgin heart. Spite 
of the tears and entreaties of its possessor, the gown was next day sold, 
and the proceeds, together with the profits of her late bargain, returned 
under the pretence of an old debt by the hand of the Hamburgh trading 
messenger to young Mr. Frank Melchior. He received the packet as 
a very especial blessing on the part of Providence, and offered up a 
prayer that all the debtors of his father’s house might be induced to 
discharge their debts with as much punctuality as the honest unknown. 
The truth never glanced across his mind, for the gossiping old body 
was careful not to bc tray her own treachery, merely, informing him that 
Madam Brigitta had wholly discontinued the lint trade. His more 
faithful murror, however, shortly told him that a great change had oc- 
curred in the opposite dwelling in the course of a single night. The 
flower-pots had vanished, and the blinds were drawn down even closer 
than before. His Mcla was rarely to be seen, and when she did appear, 
like the lovely moon gleaming through a mass of dark clouds on the 
benighted traveller, her eyes were downcast, she looked as it she had 
been weeping, and he fancied he saw her wipe a tear away. The sight 
of her filled his heart with sorrow : he took his lute, and in soft Lydian 
measures expressed the language of his grief. Then he tried to dis- 
cover the source of her anxicty, but here he was quite ata loss. Not 
many days afterwards he remaiked that his looking-glass was useless 
—it no longer reflected the form of his beloved. On examining more 
minutely into the cause, he found that the curtains had been removed, 
that the rooms were not inhabited : his neighbours had left the place 
in perfect silence only the evening before. 

Now, alas! he might approach the window, inhale the fresh air, and 
gaze as much as he pleased. But what was all this to him—to him, 
who had just lost sight of the dearest object on the face of the earth ! 
On first recovering from the trying shock, he was led to make many 
sage reflections, and, among others, the painful one that he had been 
the cause of their flight. The sum of money he had received, the ces- 
sation of the lint trade, and the departure,—each seemed to throw light 
upon the other. It occurred to him that Madam Brigitta must have 
discovered his secret, that he was no favourite with her, and that this 
was no kind of encouragement. Yet the symbolic language he had 
held with the fair maiden herself,—the flowers and the music,—seemed: 
to revive his spirit, No, he was sure she did not hate him: her melan- 
choly, and the tears he had seen her shed, not long before she left, 
served to restore his confidence and courage. Of course, his first 
effort was to find out the ladies’ new residence, in order to renew, by 
some means or other, his delightful intercourse with the lovely Mela. 
This he soon accomplished ; but he was grown too prudent to follow. 
them, contenting himself with frequenting the same church, whither 
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they went to hear mass, and never omitting to meet them, sometimes 
in one place and sometimes in another, on their return. He would then 
find opportunities of greeting Mela kindly, which was about as grati- 
fying as a dt/let-doux. 

Now, had Mela had more liberty, instead of being thus immured like 
a nun, and had her good mother not played the duenna and guarded 
her as the miser does his treasure, her lover’s dumb wooing would not 
have made half the impression it did upon her heart. She was just, 
however, at that critical period of a girl’s life when Nature and a cautious 
mother are in the habit of teaching a different lesson. For the former 
gives birth to a succession of warm and novel feelings, which she in- 
structs her to view in the light of the sweetest panacea of existence ; 
while the latter carefully prepares her against the surprises of a passion 
which she describes as more dangerous and destructive than a fatal 
disease. The former inspires her heart with a soft genial glow peculiar 
to life’s sweet season of the spring ; while the latter would often have 
her remain ever cold and cheeiless as wintry snow. Two such opposite 
systems of two equally kindly-disposed mothers, both acting at a time 
upon the flexible feelings of the poor girl, made her obedient to neither, 
so that she was induced to take a sort of middle course, appointed her 
by neither, For Mela highly valued the virtue and propriety inculcated 
by her education, though her heart was open to the most gentle im- 
pressions. Francis was the first who had appealed to her affections, 
and she felt a secret inclination for him. Yet of this she was hardly 
conscious, though a more experienced girl would have known it was 
love. Leaving her dwelling, therefore, was a cruel blow: her lovely 
eyes were filled with tears ; but now she softly returned her lover’s sa- 
lutation with charming blushes whenever he mret her and her mother 
on their return from church. Yet both were mute: neither had ex- 
changed a single word, though they as perfectly comprehended each 
other as any language could have made them do. Both vowed in their 
inmost hearts to preserve the strictest secresy and fidelity, and never 
even dream of forgetting one another. 

In the ncighbourhood of the place where the ladies had now settled 
there were certain persons who made it their occupation to discover the 
abode of the most lovely young women, and the charms of the sweet 

oung Mela did not long escape their attention. Almost opposite their 
‘amble dwelling lived a thriving brewer, known among the wags of that 
period by the title of the King of Hops, from his superior influence and 
wealth. He was a brisk young widower, whose days of mourning were 
drawing fast to a close, and who might now with strict propriety be 
again upon the look-out for a trusty helpmate. On the decease of his 
late wife he had offered up a secret vow to his patron, St. Christopher, 
that he would present his church with a wax candle as long as a hop- 
pole, if he might only be fortunate enough to possess in his second wife 
a little more ae ie than he had done with his first. Scarcely had 
he set eyes on the beautiful Mela before he dreamed that he saw St, 
Christopher looking through his bed-room window on the second floar 
to remind him of his Pe To the tasty young brewer this appeared 
an auspicious sign of his future happiness, and he resolved forthwith to 
try his fortune once more. 
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Next morning he ordered a quantity of well-bleached wax, and then 
arraying himself in his Sunday attire, he sallied forth upon his new 
matriage speculation. Possessing no ear for music, he was of course 
unacquainted with the language of secret symbols. and silent love, so 
familiar to his rival; but he had an extensive brewery, had immense 
capital, all of which was out at interest, a fine ship in the Weser, and 
a productive farm near town. Availing himself of these for an intro- 
duction, he might reasonably count upon success, even without the 
patronage of St. Christopher, in particular with a young woman who 
could boast no marriage portion. So, agreeably to the ancient forms, 
he first waited upon Madam Brigitta, and hke a good neighbour de- 
clared the kind and filial intentions he was indulging respecting her 
and her very pleasing and virtuous daughter. The visit of a patron 
saint or an angel, accompanied with such a revelation, could not have 
afforded the good old lady more pleasure than the brewer’s. She was 
now about to reap the fiuits of her long and persevering efforts ;—her 
hopes would at length be gratitied. She fancied she saw her daughter 

laced beyond the reach of poverty, surrounded with opulence, and 
bees: She thought how lucky it was that they had changed their 
place of residence; and consideiing poor Frank as in some measure 
the cause, she felt kindly disposed even towards him. Though she had 
conceived some dislike for him, she still promised, after what he had 
done in her behalf, to give him, in some way or other, a share in their 
approaching prospetity. 
he already fancied the marriage articles were as good as copied, 
only she felt herself bound in propriety to takea short time to deliberate. 
So she feturned thanks to the honourable brewer for his kind intentions, 
said she would acquaint her daughter, and trusted she should be able 
to give him a favourable answer in the course of a weck. With this pro- 
mise the King of Hops took his depaiture, very well pleased at the pro- 
gress of the negotiation. 

Scarcely had he cleared the vicinity before rcels, spinning-wheels, 
&c., were all thrown aside, in spite of their long services, as articles fit 
only for the lumber-100m, On returning from church, Mela was su- 
prised to see the alteration that had taken place in their parlour, where 
everything was so elegantly arranged as would have done justice to any 
church festival. She was still more surprised to find her industrious 
mother sitting idle on a week-day, and smiling very complacently, so as 
to show that nothing unpleasant had occurred. Before she had time 
to inquire into the reason, the latter eagerly began to give a i ous ex- 
pe of the change. Whata stream of eloquence flowed from her 

ips! her imagination was all in a glow, and in brilliant colours she 
described with female minuteness the approaching happiness in store 
for them. She looked into her dear girl’s face for the mantling blush 
of virgin modesty—the earnest of future love, and full obedience to all 
her maternal wishes. Daughters in those ages were exactly in the same 
situation as modern princesses: their inclinations were the last thin 
to be consulted, and they were spared every kind of trouble in regacd 
a ei period of wooing,—they had merely to signify their consent at 

, aitar, 
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How surprised, then, was Madam Brigitta to find herself mistaken ! 
for, instead of blushing rosy red at these unexpected tidings, she grew 
white as a sheet, and had like to have fainted in her mother’s arms. 
On being recalled to life by the speedy sprinkling of cold water, her 
eyes were drowned in tears, as if she had just met with some great 
misfortune. Her more experienced mother was soon convinced that 
the rich brewer's proposal was not received with the least pleasure, at 
which she expressed her astonishment. She then spared neither prayers 
nor entreaties, with much good advice, to remove Mela’s unaccountable 
objections to so desirable an offer; for where could she find a wealthier 
husband? Still, the latter could not be persuaded that she should be 
happy in a match to which her heart was so much averse, though the 
arguments on both sides were continued with little intermission for the 
space of many days. Early and late, before meals and after meals, 
until the period for geturning an answer approached, was the spirit of 
their debate kept alive. The brewer was on the tip-toe of expectation ; 
the grand gigantic candle intended for an offering to St. Christopher,— 
a candle which might have delighted the heart of a King of Bashan to 
have been burning at his wedding,—was now in readiness. It was 
beautifully ornamented with variegated flowers; yet with all this the 
ungrateful saint had neglected to propitiate the heart and feelings of 
the fair Mela to accept the jolly brewer’s suit. 

Meanwhile her mother’s persuasions and appeals affected her so 
much, that she became almost blind with weeping, and began to fade 
away like a blighted flower. Sorrow was busy at her heart: for three 
whole days she refused to eat, or to moisten her feverish lips with a 
drop of water; no slumber visited her eyes: in short, she fell very sick, 
and alarmed her mother by requesting to see a priest, in order to make 
her last confession and receive the sacrament. Her fond mother thus 
beheld the last prop of all her hopes about to be snatched away; she 
became apprehensive lest she should lose her only daughter, and began 
to think that it would perhaps be more prudent to sacrifice the most 
flattering prospect, in preference to following her dear girl to an un- 
timely grave. She wisely, therefore, resigned her own views to gratify 
those of her daughter. Yet it was not without many a severe pang that 
she did this, and submitted, as a good mother ought, to the superior 
authority of her pretty child, without even reproaching her. When the 
willing widower made his appearance on the appointed day, trusting 
that the heavenly mediator St. Christopher had been during the past 
week busily engaged in his favour, he was quite astounded on meeting 
with a refusal, though delivered with so much reluctance and politeness, 
that to the King of the Hops it tasted very like wormwood sweetened 
with sugar. Soon, however, he became more resigned to his fate, though 
for some time after he was as much affected as if a good bargain for 
malt had been broken off. Yet he had no reason to despair: his native 

lace abounded in amiable girls, many of whom exemplified Kin 

olomon’s description, being well qualified to make unexceptionable 
wives. So, spite of this disappointment, he still relied firmly on the 
assistance of his patron saint, who requited his faith so well, that ere 

e end of the month he had placed his promised gift with much cere- 
monv on St. Christonher’s altar . 
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But #s to poor Lady Brisitta, she was once more compelled to re- 
store her spinning-wheel to its place and proceed with business. Affairs 
flowed back into their-old channel, Mela recovered her cheerfulness 
amd her bloom; she set to work with alacrity, and never omitted 
going to church. Her mother, however, could not disguise her grief at 
the failure of all her plans, her fond and favourite hope, and she grew 
peevish and melancholy. But on the day appointed for the marriage 
of the King of Hops, she became quite unwell and suffered extreme 
pain and uneasiness. Her sighs and groans, as she beheld the pro- 
cession, attended by all the trumpeters and fiddlers and pipers in the 
city, proceeding towards church, were truly pitiable. They were the 
same she had uttered when she first heard tidings that her husband 
and all his fortune had been buried in the waves. Mela, however, gazed 
on the festive train with much complacency; not even the fine jewels 
and precious stones sparkling in the bridal crown, and nine rows of 
large pearls round the bride’s neck, ruffled her composure. This was 
truly surprising, when we consider that a new Parisian bonnet, or any 
other fashionable trifle, is often enough to disturb the peace of a whole 
family. Her kind mother’s grief was the sole drawback upon her hap- 
piness, and it indeed made her very uncasy. She would often beg by a 
thousand little winning caresses to bring her into better humour, and 
she so far succeeded that the good lady became once more communi- 
native, 

Towards evening, when the dancing began, she exclaimed, “ Oh, my 
poor daughter! at this very moment you might have been the queen of 
the day! What happiness would have been inine, so to be rewarded 
for yeafs of care and anxiety, But you turned away from Fortune’s 
sweetest smiles, and I shall never live to see you led to the altar!” 
* Put your confidence in Heaven, dearest mother,’ answered Mela, “‘as 
I do. Ifit be ordained there that I should go to the altar, yes, you will 
live to adorn me in my bridal dress; for when the right suitor comes, 
my heart will not long refuse its assent.” “ Child, child!” exclaimed 
the more experienced mother, “ portionless young women are not much 
in request: they ought to accept those who will have them. The young 
men of our days are somewhat selfish: they only marry when it suits 
them, and never think about other persons’ diffidence. The heavens are 
not in your favour: planets have been consulted, and they are not aus- 
Ppicious to such as are born, like you, in April. Only look what the 
almanac says: ‘Maids born this month will have kind good-natured 
countenances, be of slender form, and changeable in their inclinations, 
much like the weather, and must keep an eye upon their virgin mood. 
Should a smiling wooer come, let them not reject his offer” See how 
well that suits you! The suitor has been and none will come after him, 
for you have rejected his offer.” 

“Mother, mother ! heed not what the planet says! My heart whis- 
Pe me that I ought to love and honour the man whom I wed; and if 
find no such man, or am sought by none, let me remain single all m 
life. 1 can maintain myself by my own hands, I will learn to be bot 
content and happy, and nurse you in your old age, as a good daughter 
‘ought. Yet, if the man of my heart should come, mother, oh! then 
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bless us both, and inquire not whether he be great, honoured, and 
wealthy, but only whether he loves and is beloved.” “ Love, my poor 
daughter, keeps but a scanty table; it is not enough to live upon.” “But 
where love is, mother, there peace and content will abide; yes, and con- 
vert the simplest fare into luxuries too,” 

So inexhaustible a topic kept the ladies awake as long as the fiddles 
continued to play,nor could Madam Brigitta help suspecting that Mela’s 
magnanimity, which in the bloom of youth and beauty made her hold 
riches in such slight estimation, must be owing to some secret attach- 
ment previously formed. She moreover suspected its object, though 
she had néver before entertained the idea that the lint merchant in the 
narrow street occupied a place in her daughter’s heart. She had con- 
sidered him merely in the hght of an extravagant youth, who made a 
point of gallanting every young creature that came in his way, The 
prospect before her gave her very little pleasure, but she held her peace. 
Agreeable to her stract notions of propriety, she believed that a young 
maid who allowed love to enter he: heart previous to marriage was no 
better than cankered fruit, very well to look at, but with a maggot within: 
she thought it might do very well to deco1ate a chimneypiece, though it 
had lost its intrinsic flavour, and was of no hind of use. Henceforth, 
then, the poor old lady despanced of eve: resuming her lost station in 
her native city; 1esigned herself, like a good Christian, to her fate, being 
resolved to say nothing to he: daughter on the subject: least said, the 
soonest mended. 

Tidings of Mela’s 1efusal of the wealthy biewer, having speedily gone 
abroad, shoitly came to the ears of Fiank, who felt quite overjoyed. He 
was no longer tortured with the suspicion lest some rich rivaleshould 
supplant him in Mela’s heart. He felt that he had giound for hope, and 
knew how to solve the problem which puzzled so many wise inhabitants 
of the city of Bicmen. Love had metamoiphosed a profligate youth 
into an excellent musician, but unfortunately that character was not a 
very strong 1ecommendation for a lover in those times, tor it derived 
neither as much honour nor e1nolument as now. The fine arts were not 
then the means of riches and prosperity, but iather consigned their 
votalies to penury and neglect. No other wandeiing artists were then 
known besides Tsohemian students, whose loud shrill symphonies 
clamoured foi alms at the doors of the mote opulent. Frank could 
afford but a simple serenade, and his beloved had made too mighty a 
sacrifice of the King of Ilups, for his sake, to be rewaided by this alone. 
The idea of his forine: conduct now picrced his bosom like a sharp thorn, 
ae ee a bitic: monologue he execrated his previous infatuation 
and folly. 

“My dear, dear Mela!” he cried, “would that I had known you 
sooner! you would have become my guardian angel; you would have 
saved me from utter ruin! Ah! could I recall the ycars that are sped! 
could I be again what I was, when I began my mad career, the world 
would look hke a Paradise, and I would make it a Paradise for you"! 

oble girl! you are sacrificing yourself fora wretch anda beggar—one 
who has lost all, but a heart toin with love and agony ;—he cannot offer 
you a destiny worthy of your virtue.” He then smote his forehead ina 
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fit of passion, reproaching himself as a thoughtless, wilful being, whose 
a = ina had come too late. 
espondency, however, was not the sole result of his reflections. The 

owers of his mind were put into action; he became ambitious of alter- 
ing his present condition, and he was resolved to try what exertion and- 
activity would effect. Among other plans that occurred to him, the most 
rational and promising appeared to be to examine into his father’s ac- 
counts, in order to see what debts were still due to the house. With 
such remnants ofa princely fortune, should he be lucky enough to recover 
them, he trusted he might be some time enabled to lay the groundwork 
of another, if not as large as that he had lost, yet enough for the happi- 
ness and support of life. He resolved to employ the moncy he recovered 
in some business, which he hoped would increase by degrees, until, as 
he flattered himself, his ships would visit all parts of the world. But he 
found that many of the debts were due from persons residing at a dis- 
tance, and that he would have a better chance otf succeeding were he 
to wait upon the parties in person, and claim his own. Accordingly, to 
effect this, he sold his father’s gold watch, the last remains of his in- 
heritance, in order to purchase a horse which was to carry him before 
his debtors, under the title ofa Bremen merchant. All that he regretted 
was his departure from his beloved Mela. 

“What will she say to my sudden disappearance? I shall no longer 
meet her coming home from church ; she will perhaps think me faith- 
less, and banish me from her heart for ever !” 

Such ideas made him very uneasy, and for some time he could dis- 
cover no means to inform her of his real intentions. Ingenious love 
at length supplied him with the happy notion of having prayers put 
up for the success of his journey in the church which Mela and her 
mother generally frequented, when they would no longer remain igno- 
rant of his object. With this view he gave the priest a small sum, 
begging that a daily prayer might be offered for a young man com- 
pelled to go abroad upon business, as well as for the success of his 
undertaking. The same prayer was to be continued until his return, 
when it was his intention to purchase a thanksgiving. 

On meeting Mela for the last time, he was in his travelling dress. 
He passed quite close to her; saluted her in a more marked manner 
than usual,,which brought the eloquent blood into the lovely girl’s 
cheeks. Her mother scolded, made many unpleasant remarks, and 
expressed her dislike of him in no very guarded terms. She declared 
that such impertinence would injure her daughter’s reputation, and, 
spite of her vow to keep silence, she never dropped the subject during 
the whole of that day. Young Mr. Frank, however, had taken his 
leave of the good city of Bremen, and the most lovely eyes might now 
wander in search of him in vain. 

Mela went to church, and heard her lover's prayer repeated very 
often ; and, in truth, it was intended rather for her ears than to mount 
to heaven. Yet she paid little attention to it, such was her grief for the 
disappearance of her lover. The very words that would have explained 
it escaped her ear, and she was at a loss what to think of it. Inthe 
course of a month or two, when her sorrow was a little abated. and his 
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absence grew less trying, she had been listening to the sermon, and 
for the first time paying attention to the prayer, and comparing it with 
other circumstances, she suddenly guessed its meaning, wondering at 
her own stupidity in not sooner discovering it, and at the same time 
praising her lover’s ingenious notion. True it is that such prayers bear 
no great reputation for their efficacy, and are poor support for those 
who put their faith in them. In general, the warmth of piety is ex- 
hausted before the end of the sermon, but in Mela’s case it only just 
began, the prayers at the end giving fresh ardour to her devotion ; 
and she invariably joined in them, never failing to recommend the 
young traveller both to his and her own patron saint. 

Protected by these invisible patrons, and attended by the warm good 
wishes of the lovely Mela, Frank meanwhile pursued his way towards 
Antwerp, where his father’s debtors chiefly resided, and where he hoped 
to recover some considerable sums. Such a journey from Bremen to 
Antwerp was, in thoge days, more formidable than one from Bremen 
to Kamtschatka in the present. The peace just proclaimed by the 
Emperor Maximilian was so little observed, that the public roads were 
in all parts infested with nobles and knights, who invariably despoiled 
the poor travellers who refused to purchase a safe pass from them, and 
frequently ere them, in subterraneous dungeons, to a cruel and 
lingering death. Our hero nevertheless succeeded, in spite of these 
obstacles, in reaching his destination, having encountered only one 
solitary adventure. 

As he was crossing over the sandy and deserted plains of West- 
phalia he was overtaken by night before he could reach any place of 
sojourn. The day had been uncommonly sultry, and darknese came 
on with a terrific thunderstorm and heavy showers, which drenched 
him to the skin. This was exticmely trying and novel to one of For- 
tune’s spoiled children, as he had been. He had never been accustomed 
to the changes of the weather, and yet he might perhaps be compelled 
to pass the whole night in this horrid spot. The thought filled him 
with horror, when suddenly he saw a light, to his infinite relief, only at 
a short distance. On spurring towards it, he found a miserable little 
hut, which promised him sinall comfort. It was more like a shed for 
cattle than a human habitation; yet the inhospitable boor refused him 
admittance, declaring he had only straw enough for his oxen, and was 
too sleepy to get up and light his fire again for the sake of a stranger. 
At first poor Frank complained bitterly ; but as it served no purpose, 
he laid his malediction on all Westphalian deserts and their unnatural 
inhabitants, while the boor proceeded to put out his lamp with the 
utmost indifference, without troubling himself about violating the laws 
of hospitality. Our incensed hero at length threatened and thun- 
dered at the door in such a way as effectually to prevent the brute’s 
repose, who, better understanding such an appeal, soon found his tongue. 
“Do you think, man, that you will find a good supper and a soft couch 
here? If you do, you will be disappointed, friend; so please to be 
quiet. Can’t you ride through the little wood on your left, and knock 
at the castle gate of Sir Egbert of Bronckhost, instead of battering at 
my poor door? He welcomes a stranger like a knight hospitaller does 
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the pilgrim from the Holy Land. Heed thou not, though he be seized 
with a fit of. madness, as he sometimes is; yet then he only wishes to 
give"his guests a hearty drubbing before he takes leave of them, In all 
other respects, if you like to venture, you will find good entertainment.” 

Frank was some time at a loss how to act; yet he had rather run the 
risk of a sound drubbing than stand drenched in his wet clothes the 
whole of the night. There was not much choice, he argued, suppose 
he were to get into the hut, between passing the night upon a woaden 
bench without supper, and a little flogging in the morning after enjoying 
a good supper and a bed. ‘“ Besides,” he added, “ such an application 
may, perhaps, drive away the fever which I am sure to take if I stay 
longer here, and that would bea sad thing.” So he remounted, spurred 
away, and in a few minutes stopped before the gates of a gothic castle, 
at which he knocked pretty smartly. He was answered as loudly, 
* Who is there?” from the other side, Our hero begged somewhat 
impatiently for admission, and he would eaplain afterwards; but he 
was compelled to wait the pleasure of Sir Egbert, until the butler had 
ascertained whether he chose to give a night’s lodging, for the satisfac- 
tion he would have in beating his guest in the morning. 

This Sir Egbert had early in life entered the army of the emperor, 
had served under the celebrated George of Frondsberg, and subse- 
quently commanded a company against the Venetians. Afterwards, 
on retiring from service and settling at his castle, he began to repent 
of his sins: he held open castle for the destitute, or the hungry and 
houseless traveller; and when he had fared” sumptuously, he was, on 
taking leave, flogged out of the castle for a rogue and vagabond. Sir 
Egbert was a rude soldier, and retained the manner of a camp, though 
he had been living some years in retirement. In a few minutes the 
bars of the gate were withdrawn with a melancholy sound, as if giving 
warning of the approaching flogging, and Frank had a fit of cold shivers 
as he walked across the courtyard. He was hospitably received, and 
a number of lacqueys ran to help him to dismount : one took his bag- 
gage, another his steed, while a third ushered him into the presence of 
the knight. He was seated in a splendid hall, but rose to meet his 
guest, and shook him by the hand so heartily that Frank almost cried 
out with pain, and was struck with fear and awe. He could not conceal 
his terror, and trembled from head to foot at the warlike appearance of 
the knight; full of fire and strength, and apparently in the vigour of life. 
“What is the matter, young man?” he inquired, in a voice of thunder ; 
“what makes you look so pale and feeble, as if you were just going to 
give up the ghost?” 

Frank, too late aware that it was impossible to retreat, though con- 
vinced that he was hkely to pay dearly for his fare, mustered up his 
courage, and tried to look impudent to conceal his fears. 

“Sir Knight,” he boldly answered, “I am as completely drenched 
" with rain as if I had just swum through the Weser. I should like to 
change my clothes, and swallow a good warm posset to check these 
shivering-fits, which are as bad as the beginning of an ague; but a 
warm draught, I trust, will soon cure me.” “ then,” said the 
knight, “make yourself at home, and ask for anything you wish.” 
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So Frank made the lacqueys run about as if he had been Grarid 
Turk; for having laid his account that he should have some hard 
knocks, he rather wished to deserve them With this view, he contrived 
to torment the servants in the most unconscionable manner, command- 
ing and countermanding in great style, in spite of their murmurs and 
curses behind his back 

“How '” he exclaimed, “this doublet was made for a grand swag- 
bellied abbot! how dare you bring it tome? Bring me one that will 
fitme I'll noneofit! Zounds! these slippers hurt my corns; let me 
have an easier, bigger pair' A plague on this collar! it is harder than 
a deal board I say, it will throttle me, bring me another, softer and 
easier, if you can.” 

The noble host, far from expressing the least displeasure at these 
libeities, spurred on the servants to fulfil his commands, calling them 
a set of jolter-heads, who did not know how to attend upon such a 
guest When the beverage was prepired, both maste1 and guest par- 
took largely of 1t Soon afte: the former said, “ Would you lke to take 
some suppci, young man?” “ Let them biing up whit the cook has got 
at hand, that I may see whether the larder be well furnished.” Orders 
were sent down, and soon afterwards the servants brought up an excel- 
lent repast, worthy of a prince Fuank directly sat down, and without 
waiting for an invitation, he begin to do justice to such a feast When 
he had eaten evormously, he looked round, and observed, “If your 
cellars be as well supplied as you: lade, I think I may venture to 
commend you: good housekeeping ” 

The kmight forthwith mide sign to his butler to fill a goblet of com- 
mon table wine, and the host emptied it in a good health to his guest. 
The latter did not forget to pledge him, when the knight, observing 
that he had emptied his glass, inquiued, ‘What think you of this wine?” 

“Tt’s poor stuff,” answered Frank, “surely it is not your best? It 
is tolerable, perhaps, foi table drink” ‘You 11e 1 connoisseur, I see,” 
rephed Sir Lgbeit, and ordeied the butle: to biing some of the best. 
Frank tasted it ‘‘ Come, this 1s noble! pray let us heep to this.” This 
they both did they filled bumpers and diank healths to each other, 
until they giew very meiry and complimentaiy The knight gave his 
guest an account of his campaigns, how he hid fought against the 
Venetians, cut his way through then encampment, and slaughtered 
them hke a flock of sheep Ihe subject appeired to 1evive the old 
soldier’s enthusiasm he began to bieak the bottles, brandished his 
huge carving-kuife for a broadsword, approaching so neat his companion 
as to put his nose and eas into gieat jeopardy 

The kmeght continued talking of his campaigns , and though it grew 
late, he was so much 1n his element that he appeared to entertain no 
idea of going to rest His natative grew mole animated at every 
bumper, and his guest began to be uneasy lest this might prove the 
prologue to the principal plot, in which he was destined to perform a 
conspicuous but not very pledang part. He called, therefore, for a pait- 
Ing cup, and wished to know where he was to pass the night, eapectin 
that he should still be pressed to diink, which, if he 1efused, he shoul 
be dismissed with hard knocks, agieeably to the habit of the house, 
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He was surprised, however, to find his request diréctly complied with ; 

the ‘knight observing, as he broke off his-story, “ There is a tinte for 
thing; you shall hear more to-morrow.” 

- “fxcuse me, noble knight,” replied Frank, “ but to-morrow I shall 

be on my road. I havea long journey before me, as far as Brabant, 

and must set out early. Let me take my leave, then, now; I should 

not wish to disturb your morning rest.” 

“ As you please,” said the knight, “only you must not leave my house 
until Tam up; and see that you take a good breakfast. I will then 
accompany you to the gates, and take leave of you according to the 
custom of my castle.” 

Poor Frank stood in need of no explanation of these words, He 
would gladly have waived these last ceremonies, upon which the knight 
seemed to pique himself so much. He ordered his guest to be shown 
to his chamber, and Frank soon reposed his weary limbs upon a fine 
bed of down. Indeed, he was inclined to confess, before dropping 
asleep, that such princely entertainment would hardly be too dearly 
purchased by a trifling drubbing; and, viewing only the pleasant side 
of his subject, only pleasant dreams haunted hus rest. He beheld his 
beloved walking in a garden of roses with her mother, gathering the 
most beautiful flowers. He thought he concealed himself behind some 
shrubs, so that the old lady could not getaviewof him. Then he found 
himself at his old lodgings, where he still saw the delicate white hand 
of the maiden busily arranging the flowers. He went and sat down 
beside her among the grass: he wished to confess how much he loved, 
but felt so bashful, he could find no words. Doubtless he would have 
gone qn dreaming on such a subject until noon, had not the loud voice 
and step of the knight, ready booted and spurred, rcused him from it 
about daybreak. Frank heard him giving orders to the cook and butler 
to send up a good breakfast, and the rest of the servants to attend, to 
wait and help to dress him. 

The dreaming lover parted very reluctantly with his dream and his 

.hospitable bed; but his host’s voice was too loud to think of sleeping 
any more. He knew he should have to get up, and, summoning all his 
fortitude, he did so. More than a dozen hands were busied with his 
toilet; and when dressed, the knight himself conducted him into a hall, 
where he was seated at a small but well-furnished table. As time elapsed, 
however, our hero’s appetite began to fail, His host encouraged him 
to eat, in order to keep the cold from his stomach in the morning air. 
“Sir Knight,” replied Frank, “ your supper was too excellent to permit 
me to take breakfast; but, if you please, I will supply my pockets, and 
eat when Iam hungry.” So saying, he proceeded to fill his pockets with 
the choicest viands upon the table. His horse, well cleaned, fed, and 
accoutred, being now brought to the door, he filled a glass of rich cor- 
dial to his host’s health, imagining he was thus giving the signal for 
being set upon and soundly beaten. To his no small surprise, the knight 
only shook him by the hand, wished him a good journey, and sent his 
servant to open the gates. So he mounted, and spurred away at speed, 
and in a few minutes found himself beyond the castle gate, norie the 
worse by a single hair. 
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He felt freatly relieved to find himself at perfect freedom, without 
ahy aching bones. He could not imagine how his noble host had come 
to spare him, contrary to the rules of the castle, and now first began to 
feel grateful for his kindness. He was curious to learn whether there 
were really any foundation for the report; and at length he turned his 
horse’s head and rode back to inquire. The knight was standing at the 
gate, passing his opinion on the points of poor Frank’s steed, breeding 
horses happening to be rather one of his hobbies. Supposing his guest 
had forgotten some of his baggage, he cast a reproachful look upon his 
servants. ‘What have you missed, young man?” he shouted to our 
hero, as he drew nigh. ‘Why don’t you pursue your journey?” 

“T wish to say one word, Sir Knight. You will excuse me, but a 
malicious report has gone abroad, severely aspersing your hospitable 
fame. It is no less than that, although you regale your guests well, 
you make a practice of cuffing them well before you permit them to 
depart. On the faith of this, I confess I did all in my power to merit 
the custom, yet you liave let me go away in peace, without paying the 
usual hard reckoning. How is this? can there be any truth in such a 
report, or may I henceforth give the vile libellers the lie ?” 

‘“No!” replied the knight, ‘* Fame in this case has only spoken truth: 
no sayings among the people are ever quite destitute of foundation. 
But 1 will explain the affair to you, if you will alight.” “Thank you,” 
replied Frank, “but, as I am mounted, I will listen where lam.” ‘ Do 
so,” said the knight, with a smile; “I will not detain you long. Every 
stranger who approaches my gates shares my table and my wine; but 
I ama simple German of the old school, I speak as I think, and I wish 
my guests to be as open and cheerful as myself, enjoy all I give them, 
and speak out, and ask for everything they want. Some of my fuests, 
however, are always tormenting and making a fool of me, by bowing 
and scraping perpetually, concealing what they think, and talking with- 
out any meaning. In fact, they try to flatter one with smooth words, 
and they conduct themselves like silly women. When I say, ‘Come, 
eat!’ they help themselves with great reluctance to a mere bone, that 
I should be ashamed to offer to my dog; and if I tell them to drink 
they just moisten their lips, as if they held good wine in contempt, an 
cared not for the bounty of Heaven, not they. Truly, they carried 
their follies to such a length that I no longer knew what to do, until I 
fell into a passion, seized some of them by the collar, gave them a 
sound cudgelling, and turned them out of doors, This is now my plan, 
and whenever I meet with a sorry fellow of the kind, I make bold to 
chastise his folly : 1 keep a rod for the fool’s back; but such a guest 
as you will always be welcome ; you spoke your mind freely and boldly, 
as the good citizens of Bremen always do. Let me entertain you, then, 
on your return ; fear nothing ; and now, fare you well !” 

After this explanation Frank rode on with fresh courage and alacrity 
towards Antwerp, wishing in his heart that he might everywhere find 
so good a reception as at the castle of the Knight of Bronckhost. On 
first entering the foremost among the cities of Brabant, his expectations 
rose toa high pitch. Traces of wealth and luxury were everywhere 
visible; no penury, no wretchedness of any kind, were to be seen. 
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“This is the seat of industry,” cried Frank; “my father’s debtors are 
doubtless in ve oe plight. They must have improved in their cir- 
cumstances, and, I dare say, will be ready to pay me when I produce 
mny vouchers for the justness of my demands,” But first, on refreshing 
himself after the fatigues of his journey, he resolved to inquire into 
their actual situation and credit. “ How does Peter Martens go on ?” 
he inquired of some persons at table; “is he still alive and thriving?” 
“ Peter is a rich man,” replied one of the company; “he is in good 
credit.” “What are Fabian of Pleers’ circumstances, think you?” 
“Why, he hardly knows how to employ his money—that is the fact. He 
belongs to the council, and his woollen trade makes him ample returns.” 
“Is Jonathan Prishkur in a good line of business?” “He would just 
be worth a plum, had not the Emperor Maximilian suffered the French 
to run away with his bride.* Jonathan had an order to provide lace 
for her bridal dresses, but the emperor would not keep his bargain with 
his merchant, any more than the bride with him. Jf you happen to have 
any young lady to whom you wish to send a present of fine lace, I dare 
say he would sell you the royal bridal garment at only half-price.” “Has 
the house of Butekant failed, or does it still carry on business?” ‘It 
was in a dangerous state some years ago, before the Spanish caravellest 
helped (to give it a lift, so that it is now in a promising way.” 

On inquiring into the credit of several others, Frank found that most 
of those which had been bankrupts in his father’s lifetime were now in 
a thriving condition ; which led him to conclude that a timely bank- 
ruptcy was a good foundation for future prosperity. These were good 
tidings. Frank cheered up, and began to arrange his accounts, pre- 
senting the old bills at their proper places. 

In the people of Antwerp, however, our hero met with much the 
same usage as his perambulating fellow-citizens of this age experience 
from shopkeepers in the provincial towns of Germany. Every one 
treats them well until they call to get in their money. Many would 
hear nothing of their old debts, declaring that they had all been settled 
at the time of the bankruptcy, and it was the creditor’s fault if he had 
not accepted payment. Others said they did not even remember the 
name; their books gave no account o any Melchior. A few submitted 
a large balance aguinst Frank’s father; and in the course of three 
days he found himself safely lodged in prison, to answer for them to 
the very last farthing. 

This was an unpleasant prospect for a man who had so far confided 
in the honest people of Antwerp as to considcr them as the authors of 
his future fortunes. The bubble had vanished in a moment, and he 
began to feel all the tortures of purgatory—thrown into prison—his 
vessel wrecked just as he was making the harbour where he hgped he 
should be safe from the storms of life. The thought of Mela was a 
dagger to his heart: there was no longer even a shadow of probability 
that he could ever emerge from this abyss of ruin into respectability 
and credit. Besides, were he able even to raise his head above water, 


* Ann of Bretagrie. : ; ; 
+ The Spanish ships, which traded in those times to America, were known by that name. 
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‘His beloved was, on her side, perfectly unable to lend him the least 
assistance, : 

Cruel despair now took possession of him; he felt no wish but to die 
and to end all his torments. In fact, he did make an attempt to starve 
himself; but, as such a process, especially with an excellent stomach, 
is not in every one’s power, after two long days’ abstinence he was 
seized with such a griping fit of hunger that he could resist it no longer. 
He yielded, and obeyed its dictates, though the temptation was nothing 
greater than a crust of bread. 

It was not exactly the meaning of the hard-hearted citizens of Ant- 
werp to make him pay money, so much as to compel him to renounce 
all claims upon them. So that either the prayers he had ordered from 
the church at Bremen, or the citizens’ reluctance to pay any more for 
his prison board, at length brought hima release. At the end of three 
months Frank left his prison upon conditions of quitting the city within 
four and twenty hours, and never returning to it. 

He then received a small sum of money to defray his expenses home; 
for the law had already seized upon his horse and baggage, to pay the 
proceedings against him and for his board. With no other companion 
than a walking-stick, and with heavy heart, Frank humbly took his 
leave of the proud city whose walls he had shortly before entered with 
such grand expectations. Reckless and dispirited, he wandered on 
without marking the road which he had taken. He asked no questions, 
saluted no one, and took notice of nothing, until excess of hunger and 
fatigue compelled him to seek out some place where he might relieve 
his wants. Many days he thus wandered on without any aim in view, 
and even ignorant that he had, instinctively as it were, taken the right 
direction homewards. Suddenly he seemed to awake out of a disagree- 
able dream, and recognized the road he was going. 

He now stopped to reflect whether he had better go on or reirace his 
steps. He was overwhelmed with shame and trouble at the idea of living 
a beggar in his native city, and soliciting the benevolence of those whom 
he had formerly surpassed in credit and opulence. How could he appear 
in the presence of Mela under such circumstances? She would die 
with shame to behold him! It was certain he would now lose her; 
and he turned away from the melancholy picture, as if he had already 
beheld the rabble gathering round and greeting his return, with scorn 
and mockery, to Bremen. 

No! he determined he would rather make for one of the Dutch sea- 
ports, and enter on board some Spanish ship as a sailor. He would 
sail for the New World, try his fortune in Peru, where wealth abounded, 
and never return to his native land until he succeeded in recovering 
that a pated which he had so heedlessly lavished. His beloved Mela 
appéared now only like some distant shadow that he should catch at in 
vain, though he felt a beam of pleasure warm his heart at the bare idea 
of her becoming connected with his future destiny ; and he hastened, 
rapidly forwards, as if he were about to reach the spot where she dwelt, 
He had returned as far as the frontiers of the Netherlands, when one 
hight, about suriset, he approached a small place called Rummelsburgh, 
which was stibsequently destroyed in the Thirty Years’ War. There 
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were a aumber of carriers in the tayern, and he could find no room. 
‘The landlord bade him hasten to the next village, as he, in fact, mis- 
teok him for the spy of some gang of thieves, on watch, perhaps, for 
the carriers’ goods. So, in spite of his increasing weariness, Frank 
found he must again take his bundle on his shoulder, and prepare for 
a farther journey that night. 

As he went, however, he made some cutting reflections upon the 
landlord’s inhumanity ; insomuch that, as if repenting of his own harsh 
proposal, he began to pity the poor traveller, and called out, “One word 
yet, young man: if you particularly wish to pass the night here, I think 
{ can contrive it. There are plenty of apartments im the castle hard 
by; I have got the keys, if you should not think it too solitary for you.” 
Frank willingly closed with the offer, requiring only supper and shelter, 
whether in a palace or ina hut. But mine host was somewhat of a wag, 
and, intending to 1evenge himself upon poor Frank for his abuse of him, 
he proposed a night’s residence in the haunted old castle, where there 
had been no inhabitant for many years, owing to the crucl pranks of a 
spirit which had frightened them all im succession away. 

This castle was e:ected on a steep cliff on the outskirts of the town, 
and directly opposite to the inn, being merely separated by the public 
road and a small brook. It was kept in good repair, on account of its 
delightful situation, and was very well built and furnished, though it 
served its present possessor only for a hunting seat. Occasionally he 
gave a splendid feast there, but was sure to leave it along with all his 
ollowers on the approach of evening, having already been terrified by 
the spirit, which made a hideous noise and raged through the castle, 
though he never appeared during the day. However disagreeable to 
the lord of the castle, as a spectre, it had the good effect of protecting 
1. property from robbers, the boldest of whom refused to venture near 
the spot. 

It was now oe dark, Frank carried a lantern, accompanied by the 
host, and a little basket of provisions. Ile was soon at the castle gates, 
where the host had provided a good supper and a bottle of wine, which 
he did not intend to appear in the bill, hkewise a pair of wax candles, 
as there were none in the castle, nobody remaining there after twilight, 
-As they were walking, Frank observed the basket and candles, and 
though they would be quite useless to him, thought he might still have 
to account for them in the bill. 

“ The piece of candle in the lantern is enough for me,” said our hero, 
“until I goto bed. I hope I shall not open my eyes before it be broad 
day, for | feel very sleepy and want a deal of rest.” 

“Then I ought not to conceal from you,” replied the host, “‘ what re- 
port says. The castle is haunted by a plaguey ghost, who walks about all 
night. But we shall be so near that you need not be the least afraid. 
Should anything occur, you have only to call out pretty loudly, and we 
shall be ready to assist you. People with us are stirring all night, and 
somebody or other will be at hand. Why, I have lived here these thirty 
years, and, for my own part, I have never seen anything, that is, any- 
thing invisidle, The noise that is sometimes heard proceeds, } take it, 
from cats, or other animals that harbour in the garrets.” 
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Mine host spoke truth when he declared he had never seen anything 
invisible—not even the spectre ; he took care never to be near enough 
the castle at night. Even now the varlet did not venture to proceed 
across the threshold; but opening the door, he handed Frank the 
basket, directed him which way to proceed, and bade him a good night. 
Our traveller entered the great hall without feeling the least awe ; 
despising the story as mere gossip, or some old tradition of a real event 
adorned with a little of the supernatural. Ife called to mind the report 
of Sir Egbert, whose heavy hand he had so much dreaded, and yet who 
had treated him with so much kindness. In fact, he made a point of 
believing just the contrary of what he had heard, quite forgetting, as 
the knight himself stated, that all such reports were founded in truth. 

According to his host’s direction, he now ascended a winding stair- 
case, which brought him to a door, the key of which the landlord had 
given him. He entercd a long dark passage, where his steps echoed 
along the walls; thence he passed into a grand saloon, which led into 
a row of smaller rooms, well supplied with all that was necessary both 
for ornament and use. He fixed on the most comfortable one he could 
find, with the windows looking towards the tavern yard, whence he could 
gather every word that was spoken. This was reviving, and the room 
had a soft bed on which to repose his weary head. He now lighted his 
candles, sat down to his supper, of which he partook with as hearty a 
relish as if he had been eating at his old lodgings in the city of Bremen. 
A large round-bellied bottle soon removed his thirst, and while his 
appetite lasted he had no time to think of the spectre. When he heard 
some noise ata distance, and fear whispered “‘ Listen! there comeg the 
ghost!” his courage only answered, ‘* Nonsense! the cats are fighting.” 
After supper he listened rather more attentively, as it drew near mid- 
night, and Fear uttered three anxious ideas, betore Frank’s courage 
could find a single answer. 

To protect himself against sudden surprise, he first locked and bolted 
the door, seated himself on a stone bench at the window, then opened 
it and looked out, to divert his mind with a view of the heavens and 
the silvery queen of nivht. Gradually the streets below grew quite 
silent, contrary to mine host’s assurance that his people were always 
stirring. Frank heard one door closed after another, the lights were 
extinguished, and the whole inn was buried in profound repose. The 
watch going his round told the hour and the state of the weather, be- 
sides beginning, to Frank’s great consolation, to sing an evening hymn 
directly under his window. Had he not feared that the man would be 
terrified away if he heard himself spoken to from the haunted castle, he 
would gladly have entered into conversation with him, 

Perhaps, in a noisy populous town, where a man meets with numbers 
of silly people, he may feel happy in retiring to some secluded spot, and 
think of the pleasures of solitude: he fancies it would be extremely 
soothing to the mind, dwells upon its advantages, and sighs for its 
enjoyment. This is a different kind of solitude to that met with in the 
island of Juan Fernandez, where once a shipwrecked sailor passed many 
years; or that of being quite alone in a deep forest at midnight, or in 
some old deserted castle, where damp walls and vast unexplored ‘vaults 
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awaken only anxiety and horror,—where there is no sign of living thing, 
save the melancholy and ruin-haunting owl; there solitude is hateful, 
intolerable, and companions are pleasant, particularly if the lonely being 
should, like Frank, be momentarily in expectation of seeing a terrific 
spectre. So situated, a conversation from the window with a watchman 
might be thought more entertaining than the most pleasing book in the 
world, even than a treatise on solitude itself Had Zimmerman been 
put in Frank’s place, in the old castle of Rummelsburgh, on the frontiers 
of Westphalia, he might then have projected as interesting a treatise 
on the pleasures of socicty as its more tiresome members induced him 
to write upon solitude. 

Midnight has been immemorially held sacred to the spiritual world— 
a period when the more vulgar animal kingdom lies buried in repose; 
then spirits begin to live and act; and for this reason Frank very much 
wished to fall asleep before the exact hour arrived. So he closed the 
window, examined every corner of the chamber, and then threw his 
weary limbs upon the soft couch. Yct sleep did not soon visit his eyes ; 
he had a strong palpitation, which he attributed to the strong wine; 
and he repeated his prayers solemnly, more fervently, indeed, than he 
had done for years. Soon after this he fell asleep, but shortly awoke 
with a-sudden start. Just as he was trying to recollect where he was, 
he heard the clock strike twelve, which the watchman ina few moments 
confirmed. Luckily, he could hear no other noise, though Frank listened 
attentively, Just, however, as he was turning on his side, half relapsing 
into sleep, he plainly heard a door open at some distance; and then it 
closed again with a pretty smart noise. 

“ Heaven have mercy on us!” whispered Fear, “here comes the 
spectre!” “No, it is the wind,” replied Courage, “nothing more.” Yet 
the sound came near and more near. It was the heavy step of a man, 
rattling his chains as he moved along, or of the chamberlain of some 
decayed castle surveying his rooms, and changing his bunch of keys. 
This could not surely be the wind; Courage was vanquished, and Fear 
drove Frank’s blood to his heart, till it beat as if it would. burst its 
confines. 

The affair grew more serious as the noise diew near, and Frank could 
not muster courage to get up and call at the window for assistagce. 
He only drew the bed-clothes closer over him, as the ostrich is said to 
hide its head in the bushes if he can no longer avoid his enemy. Other 
doors opened and shut with hideous noise, till at length an attempt was 
made on that in which our hero slept. A number of keys were tried, 
and the right one was at last found. Still the bars held it fast; when 
a loud crack like thunder was heard, and the door flew open! A tall 
ee man entered, with a very dark beard. He was dressed in a very 
old-fashioned style; had a sorrowful expression of countenance, with 
large bushy brows, that gave him a look of deep thought. <A scarlet 
mantle hung over his left shoulder, and his hat was high and peaked. 
He stepped silently through the room, with the same slow heavy step 
as before; looked at the consecrated candles, and snuffed them. He 
next threw aside his mantle, opened a small bag he held under his arm, 
took out a shaving apparatus,and began sharpening atazor oni” 
leather strap which hung at his belt. 
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Frank tow actually perspired with fear; he commended his case to 
the holy Virgin, and looked with much anxiety for the close of the last 
roceeding with the razor, not certain whether it was meant for his 
eard or his throat. He was glad, however, to observe the spectré pour 
water out of a silver ewer into a small basin of the same metal; then 
with his long hand he mixed the soap into fine foaming suds, placing 
a chair, and with a singular look and air, anxiously beckoned the 
affrighted Frank to take his seat. He felt that it was as impossible to 
resist this appeal as it is for a vizier to resist a mute who brings orders 
from the Grand Turk to return with the said vizier’s head. It is best, 
in the like case, to make a virtue of necessity, and quietly permit one- 
self to be strangled. Frank obeyed ; threw off the bed-clothes, rose, 
put on his dressing-gown, and took his seat. 

The spectral barber tied the napkin round his trembling customer's 
neck, took his scissors, and slashed off Frank’s hair and beard, He 
next lathered his chin, and even his head, with the suds; which being 
done, he began to shave him, so smooth and carefully, that he shortly 
could not boast a single hair above his shoulders. The operation com- 
pleted, the spectre washed and dried his customer very clean and nice; 
then bowed, packed up his shaving materials, took up his scarlet cloak, 
and turned towards the door. The candles burnt quite bright during 
the whole scene, and in a mirror opposite to him he saw that the barber 
had made him look like a complete Chinese pagod. He was rather 
vexed at parting with his fine auburn curls, but he breathed more freely, 
flattering himself that he should escape unhurt, the spectre appearing 
to have no further power over, him. 

The spectre barber walked away in silence, as he had con®, to all 
appearance quite the reverse of all his glib-tongued brethren, Before 
he reached the door, he stood still, looking round him with a mournful 
air, particularly at his well-trimmed customer, while he touched his own 
black beard, This he repeated three times, and the third time while 
his other hand was upon the door. It struck Frank that the barber’s 
ghost wished him to render him some service,—perhaps, thought he, 
the same which I have just received from him. In spite of his sad 
looks, the ghost appeared as much inclined to jest as to be in earnest, 
and as he had only passed a sort of trick upon, not injured him, our 
hero felt no longer afraid. So he beckoned, in his turn, for the spectre 
to take his seat, which he did with evident pleasure and alacrity. He 
once more threw aside his red cloak, put his bag upon the table, and 
sat down with the air of a person who expects to be shaved. Frank 
took care to follow the manner which the spectre had observed ; first 
cutting off the beard and hair with the scissors, and then soaping his 
whole head,, his new customer sitting the whole time as still as a statue. 
Frank was rather awkward, having never handled a razor, and, in fact, 
shaved the poor patient ghost so much against the grain, that he made 
him pull the queerest faces in the world, Sensible how much he bun- 
gled, Frank began to be afraid, recollecting the prudent precept, “ Not 
to meddle with another man’s business,” though he still proceeded, 
trying to do his best, until at last he succeeded in making the ghost as 
cleat and bald-headed as himself, The moment he ceased, the spectre 
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barber found his ‘tongue. “Friend! I thank thee for the great and 
leit service thou hast rendered me. Thou hast thus released me 
fram long captivity,—three hundred years bondage within these walls ! 
Here, when my spirit departed, I have been condemned to remain, until 
some mortal should be found to retaliate upon me, and inflict what I 
had inflicted upon so many others during my lifetime. 

“In times of yore, there once lived a sad infidel within these walls, 
who alike mocked both priest and layman. Count Hartman was no 
one’s friend: he observed neither divine nor human laws, violating even 
the sacred ties of hospitality. No stranger ever arrived here, no men- 
dicant solicited alms, but he was sure to be seized and tormented. I 
was his barber, said everything to flatter his foibles, and Iced the sort of 
life I chose. Often the pious pilgrim was invited, as he passed the gates, 
into the castle ; a bath was prepared, and, when he expected to refresh 
himself, I seized him by my master’s orders, shaved him quite bald, and 
then turned him from the castle with bitter jibes and mockery. The 
count used to look out, and enjoy the sport from the castle window, 
more particularly when a crowd of mischievous boys got round and 
ridiculed and insulted the poor pilgiim, running and crying out after 
him, like the malicious little urchins in Sciiptuie,—‘ Old baldhead, 
baldhead !’ 

“Well, sir, once a holy pilgrim, just returned from abroad, bearing 
a heavy cross upon his shoulders like a true penitent, with the mark of 
two nails in his hands, two in his feet, and one in his side, his hair all 
entangled like a crown of thorns, approached the castle. He entered, 
asked for water to wash his feet, and a piece of bread. Agreeably to 
our custom I prepared him a bath, and then, without the least venera- 
tion for his sanctity, I took and shaved him quite clean and close. But, 
alas! the pious man uttered a heavy curse, which he laid upon me in 
the following words: ‘O thou reprobate! after death both heaven and 
hell—yea, the iron gates of purifying purgatory, shall alike be closed 
against thy soul! It shall remain a perpetual spectre within these very 
walls, until a traveller of his own accord shall retaliate on thee this thy 
evil deed !? 

“I felt myself grow sick as he concluded the curse—the marrow 
wasted in my bones ; I fell into a lingering decay, till I became a very 
shadow, and my soul soon separated from its mortal tabernacle. It 
remained, however, in these walls, as the pious man commanded ; and 
in vain I looked for deliverance from the chains that bound me to the 
spot. I wasdenied the repose for which the soul pines onleaving the body, 
and every year which I have spent here has appeared an age of torment. 
As a greater punishment, I was compelled also to continue the occupa- 
tion which 1 practised during my lifetime. But how was this to be done? 
My very appearance, alas ! banished its inhabitants in succession from 
the castle ; pilgrims rarely came to pass the night here ; and, though I 
shaved all who did come, not one of them would understand my wish, 
and render me a service that would have freed my soul from captivity. 
This you have done : I shall no longer haunt this castle, but hasten to 
my long, long-sighed-for rest. Accept my thanks, then, once more, young 
sttanger, If I had any secret treasure at my command, you shoul have 
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it: but wealth I never had, and there is none anywhere concealed in 
this castle. Yet listen to my advice : sojourn here until your head and 
chin are again covered; then go back to your native place, and stop on 
the bridge over the river Weser, in the autumnal equinox, for a friend, 
who will be sure to meet you there, and inform you what to do in order 
to thrive upon earth. Surrounded with affluence and easé, pray do 
not forget me, but order three masses for the repose of my soul on each 
anniversary of this day. Farewell; I am departing hence, never more 
to return !’ 

Saying this the spectral barber vanished, after having clearly proved 
by his communicativeness his right of assuming the character of the 
castle barber. He left his deliverer filled with astonishment at his 
strange adventure. For some time he doubted its reality, and thought 
he must have been dreaming, until happening to put his hand to his 
head, he found that it was all but too true: he felt very cold, and he 
had no wig to protect it. After reflecting a little while, he retired to 
rest, and it was near noon next day before he awoke. 

The wicked landlord had watched from early dawn for the arrival of 
the castle guest. Anticipating a bald head, he was prepared to receive 
him with well-affected surprise, but secrct ridicule, at his night’s adven- 
ture. As midday came and no guest appeared, he grew uneasy lest the 
spectre had treated him too roughly--perhaps strangled or frightened 
him to death. Not wishing to have carried the joke so far, he hastened 
with his servants in some anxiety towards the castle, and sought out the 
room where he had seen the light the preceding evening. He founda 
strange key in the door, but it was bolted, a measure Frank adopted on 
the ghost’s departure. He knocked with such violence that Frank leaped 
up at the noise, thinking at first that the spectre was coming on Another 
visit. But hearing it was mine host’s voice entreating him to give some 
sign, Frank rose and opened the decor. 

“Great God and all His saints!” cried the landlord, lifting up his 
hands with apparent terror, “then old Red-Mantle has been here” (the 
spectre being known to the villagers by that name), “and the tradition 
is true enough. How did he look? what said he? and more than all, 
what did he do?” 

Frank, aware of mine host’s roguery, replied, “ How should he look? 
as aman inared mantle does; what he did is evident to any one; and 
I shall always take care to remember his words. ‘Kind stranger, he 
said, ‘trust not the Jandlord who dwells opposite, he knew too well what 
would happen to you. But leave him to me, I will reward him. Iam 
going to leave the castle, and will take up my quarters at his inn—I will 
pinch and plague him to the end of his life, unless, indeed, he consent 
to receive you in his house and treat you handsomely until your hair 
and beard be again full grown.’” 

Our poor host trembled sadly at hearing this threat; he crossed him- 
self, and swore by the holy Virgin that he would be glad to give Frank 
the run of his house as long as he pleased. He forthwith conducted his 
hig . the inn, and waited upon him with the utmost obsequiousness 
AMSOL, 

Qur hero obtained great reputation as an exorcist, for the spectre was 
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no longer to be heard at the castle. He often went to sleep there, and 
a young fellow who had courage to accompany him teturned without a 
‘shavén head. The owner of the castle, hearing that the spectre had 
disappeared, sent orders, with great alacrity, to have the stranger most 
hospitably treated, who had delivered his property from such a disagree- 
able house-steward as he proved. 

By the approach of autumn Frank’s brown locks began to cover his 
temples again, and he grew anxious to proceed home. His thoughts 
were busied with conjectures about the friend whom he was to meet on 
the bridge over the Weser—the author of his future fortunes. Being 
prepared for his departure, the landlord presented him with a fine horse 
and a well-filled purse, sent by the owner of the castle as some token 
of his gratitude for the service he had received. Thus Frank was en- 
abled to re-enter his native city on horseback, quite in as good circum- 
stances as those in which he had left it the year before. He sought out 
his old quarters in the narrow street, where he continued to live very 
retired, and contented himself with making inquiries after his beloved 
Mela, who, he learnt, was still single and enjoying very good health. 
At present this was sufficient for him, as he would not presume to appear 
in her presence until his fate was ascertained; so that he did not even 
inform her of his arrival in the place. 

He looked forward very anxiously for the period of the equinox; his 
impatience made each day appear as long asa year. The long-wished- 
for time at last arrived, and the night previous he could not close his 
eyes on account of his eager anticipations; his heart beat strong, and 
he felt as if the blood was about to burst from his veins, just as it was 
in the castle of Rummelsburgh before the spectre’s appearance. He 
rose at daybreak, in order not to let his unknown friend wait, and has- 
tened to the bridge, which he found quite deserted. He then paced to 
and fro, anticipating the highest earthly enjoyment in dwelling upon 
his future prosperity; for the mere belief that our wishes will be in- 
dulged includes, pei haps, the fullest measure of human happiness. Our 
hero amused himself with planning a variety of modes of appearing 
before his beloved when he had realized his grand hopes, not being able 
to decide whether it would be better to present himself in all his splen- 
dour, or to communicate the happy change of affairs by degrees. Then 
he was very inquisitive to learn who this secret friend of his might be. 
“One of my old acquaintances, I wonder ?—but they seem one and all 
to have abandoned me since my reverses. Then how will it be in his 
power to serve me so astonishingly? Will the affair be hard or easy 
to accomplish?” None of these questions did he know how to answer 
satisfactorily, in spite of all his earnest meditations. The bridge now 
began to be thronged with people, coaches, waggons, horse and foot 
passengers, hastening to and fro, besides a number of mendicants of 
every description, one after another coming to take their usual stations 
in a place so favourable to their calling. They soon began to work 
upon the compassion of passengers; and the first of this ragged regi- 
ment who implored Frank’s charity was an old veteran, bearing his 
military honour of a wooden leg, having left the other behind him for 
his country’s service, As the reward of his valour he was permitted to 
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beg wherever he chose; and ‘as he was a good physiognomist, versed 
in a knowledge of the human heart expressed 1n the lines of the face, 
he applied it with such success that he seldom solicited an alms in vain. 
He was not deceived with Frank on this occasion, for the latter, in the 
oy of his heart, flung him a silver piece, as much as sixpence, nto his 
hee Fo: some time Frank did not expect to see much company be- 
sides the lower classes passing ove: the bridge, the more rich and in- 
dolent still enjoying their morning slumbers He imagined that his 
benefactor must, of course, belong to the wealthier class, and took no 
notice of the rest of the passengers, until, the courts of justice being 
opened, the lawve1s and magistrates should proceed 1n their full dress 
to the council, and the rich merchants to the exchange, Then he be- 
gan to grow vely anxious, and peered into the faces of all the most re- 
spectably diessed people who passed by But hour after hour elapsed, 
until the morning was gone Dinner came, and business seemed to 
cease, yet no friend caught our hero’s eye He paced to and fro along 
the bridge, where there remained only himself and the mendicants, who 
now opened their scrips, and dined on cold meat, still keeping their re- 
spective stations, Frank wished to follow their example, but, having 
no provisions with him, he purchased some fiuit, which he ate as he 
walked along The members of the club, as they sat at dinner, re- 
marked how long he hid been haunting the same spot, without speak- 
ing to any one, o1, like themselves, transacting business They set him 
down for an idle youth, though most of them had experienced his bene- 
volence, and he did not escape their facetious observations At length 
they gave him the ttle of the bridge surveyor, with the exception of 
the old soldie1, who noticed that his face no longer betokened the same 
cheerfulness, that he seemed to have some se1ious business fipon his 
mind, his hat slouched ove: his eyes, his step slow and cautious, while 
he was engaged eating the 1emnint of an apple as if hardly conscious 
of what he was doing The old physiognomist wished to apply his ob- 
servations to some pioft he set his natural and artificial legs both in 
motion, passed to the other side of the bridge, and was preparing to 
ask our musing hero for more alms, as if he hid been a fiesh comer 
He succeeded the thoughtful visionary only thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and threw 2 piece of money without even looking at him 

After dinne1, numbers of new faces appeired , but not a single person 
spoke to poor Frank, who began to giow unpatient His attention was 
still fixed upon every respectable prssenger Strange, he thought, that 
no one addressed him-— that all should pass him without the least 
notice, very few even deigning to 1etuin his salutation. 

Towards evening the biidge became once more deserted, the beggars 
one after another returning homewards, leaving our hero to his own 
melancholy thoughts, with hopes deceived, and the happy prospect 
that had shone upon him in the morning vanished with the parting day. 
He felt a great mclination to throw himself into the river, and 1t was 
only the idea of Mela, and a desire of seeing her before he committed 
the fatal deed, which prevented him He determined, then, to be on 
the watch for her on the ensuing day, as she went to mass, to gaze on 
her beauty with rapture, and then bury his passion for ever in the waves 
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of. the Weser, As he was leaving the bridge, he met the old soldier, 
of had been meanwhile busily guessing at the motive of the poor 
young ‘fellow in watching on the bridge the whole day. He waited 
onger than usual, to see whether he would take his departure, until 
his patience being quite exhausted, he could not resist his curiosity to 
guire into the reason of his turning the bridge into a dwelling-place, 
Bray, sir,” he began, “may I be permitted to ask—~—~?” 
Frank, by no means in a communicative humour, and finding the 
longz-expected address come from the lips of an old mendicant, answered 
rather sharply, “ What do you want, old greybeard ? speak out.” 

“Sir” said the old man, “you and I were the first who took our 
stations on the bridge to-day, and you see we are the last to leave it, 
As for me and my companions, it is our business ; but you do not be- 
long to our fraternity, and yet you have passed all the day here. May 
I be informed, if it be no secret, what can have been your reason, and 
what weighs so much upon your mind, that you want to get clear of 
here?” " 

“What boots it for thee to know, my old fellow, what ails me, and 
what lies so heavy upon my heart? it can avail thee nothing.” 

“ But, sir, I feel an interest in you; you have given me alms twice 
this blessed day, for which God reward you, siy I. Yet your face is 
not half so happy as it was this morning, and I am sorry for it.” 

This simple honest expression of sympathy won Frank’s heart, and 
losing all his misanthropy, he gave the old soldier a kind answer, 
“Learn, then, that I have waited here so patiently the whole of this 
day to see a friend who promised to meet me, but who has made me 
wait long enough in vain.” 

“ No Offence, sir,” said the old man; “but such a friend, whosoever 
he be, is no better than a scoundrel, to think of making a fool of you, 
I would make him feel the weight of my ciutch, had he ventured to 
treat meso, Why not send you word, if something prevented him from 
coming, instead of treating you like a school lad?” 

“Vet,” said Frank, “I ought not to condemn him; he did not exactly 
promise; it was in a dream that he told me to wait for him.” For Frank 
thought that it would be too tedious to relate the ghost’s story, so he 
turned it into a dream. 

“ That is quite another thing,” cried the old man. “I don’t wonder 
you should be served thus, if you believe in dreams. Many mad ones 
have I had in my life, but I never was so mad as to give any credit to 
them. If I had now all the money which has been promised me in 
dreams, I think I might buy the whole city of Bremen; but I never 
stirred a hand to inquire into the truth of them, for I knew that it must 
be all labour lost. Forgive me, but 1 could almost laugh in your face, 
to think of spending a good summer’s day here for the sake of a dream 
while you might have been passing your time merrily with your friends.” 

“It would seem, from all we know, old friend, that thou art right; 
yet I dreamed the thing so exactly to the minutest circumstance, more 
than three months ago, that I was to meet him on this very spot, and 
hear tidings of the greatest importance to me, that I could not refrain 
from trying whether there was any truth in it.” 
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“Truth, indeed!” repl'ed the soldier; “why, no one dreams more 
truly, as you may say, than I do. I had one dream I shall never for- 
get. Ican’t say how long back it was; but my good angel certainly 
appeared in the shape of a fine youth, with yellow curling hair, two 
wings upon his back, and he took his place at my bed-side. ‘ Listen, 
old Berthold,’ he said, ‘and lose not a word, if thou dost wish to be 
happy. Thou art fated to find a large treasure, and enjoy thyself for 
the rest. of thy life. So go to-morrow after sunset, with thy spade in 
thy hand; cross the river to thy right hand, pass all the houses and the 
monastery of St. John, until thou reach a garden with four steps lead- 
ing to it from the road. Wait there quietly till the moon shines bright, 
then push with all thy might against the door, and it will open. Wall 
into the garden without the least fear; turn up a walk on thy left hand 
overshadowed with vines, and behind them thou wilt see a large apple- 
tree. Well, step up to the stem of it, with thy face towards the moon. 
About two yards distant thou wilt find two rose-bushes; begin to dig 
close to them, till thou hittest against a stone, under which there lies 
an iron chest full of gold and other precious articles. Be it heavy and 
unwieldy as it will, heed it not, but lift it out of the hole, for thou wilt 
be rewarded for thy pains when the key is found below.’” 

Our hero stood mute with astonishment as he listened to the old 
man’s dream. He would not have been able to hide his agitation, if the 
darkness had not prevented his companion from seeing his face. He 
plainly recognized in the old man’s description a favourite garden that 
had belonged to his father, and which he had since sold. For the old 
gentleman had laid out the garden ina very stiffand formal taste, which 
Frank did not approve ; but, for some secrct reason, he had deposited 
there a portion of his wealth. 

The cripple now became a very interesting object to Frank, for in 
him he had met with the very friend whom the spectre had promised. 
He would gladly have embraced him; he would have called him by the 
name of father and of friend, had not prudence suggested another course, 
He merely said, “ Yours was truly a clear dreain; but what did you do 
next morning? did you follow your good angel’s advice?” ‘Not I} 
forsooth !” replied the old man : “ you know it was only a dream ; and 
have I not laid awake night after night, when my good angel might 
have found me often enough, and told me to my face? yet he never’ 
troubled himself about me. Do you think, if he did, that I should 
now, in old age, be going a-begging ?” 

Frank here bestowed the last piece of silver upon his lame friend, 
saying, “Go, old father! go, and drink my health in a pint of good 
Rhenish: thy conversation has put me into a good humour. Come 
here again every day. I hope we shall meet at the bridge again.” It 
was long since the old cripple had reaped such a day’s harvest: he 
blessed. his kind benefactor from his soul, limped into a tavern, and 
enjoyed himself most gloriously; while Frank, flushed with fresh hope, 
hastened home to his narrow street. 

The next day he prepared his delving materials, though not the same 
ag are generally employed by treasure-seekers. Ile had no forms of 
conjuration, no osier twig, enchanted girdle, nor hieroglyphics of any 
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kind. Neither were they requisite, while the three chief implements, 
—a pickaxe, a spade, and the subterraneous treasure itselfi—were close 
at ind. Thus armed, Frank set out towards sunset, and concealéd 
his implements near the spot under a hedge. Hehad too much reliance 
on his ghost-barber’s honour to doubt the existence of the treasure, 
and he waited for the moonshine with no little impatience. No sooner 
did he mark her silvery horns through the bushes than Frank bégan 
his labours, paying attention to everything the old man had said; by 
which means he shortly laid hands upon the treasure, without incurring 
any opposition or difficulty, either from a fierce mastiff or a scowling 
wolf,and without even having the light of a blue flame to guide his steps. 

He seized some of the gold coins deposited in the chest, with feelings 
of unspeakable joy; which being somewhat subsided, he began to think 
how he might best convey his treasure secretly to his lodgings, It was 
far too weighty to carry without assistance, and he soon began to ex- 
perience some of the anxicty so inseparable from the possession of 
wealth. The new Croesus could hit upon no other plan but that of 
placing his riches in a hollow tree, which he tound in a meadow near 
the garden. Then putting the chest back in its place, he covered it 
over with earth, and made it as smooth as he could. In the course of 
three days he succeeded in tiansporting the whole of his wealth safely 
into his lodgings, from the hollow tree. Beleving that he was at length 
authorized to thiow off all concealment, he forthwith arrayed himself 
in a rich dress, ordered the prayers at church to be discontinued, and 
in its place a thanksgiving to be put up foi a traveller on his safe return 
to his native city, afte: having brought his affairs to a successful issue. 
Then Ise concealed himself in a corner of the church, where, unseen 
by his beloved, though his eyes were fixed upon hers, he might indulge 
that ecstacy, the idea of which had only a few days before prevented 
him from putting a desperate end to his existence. As the thanks- 
giving was 1epeating, her cheeks glowed, her cyes were suffused with 
joy, and she had such difficulty to conceal her raptures, that no one 
could misinterpiet their subsequent meeting in the church, which was 
so truly expressive. 

Henceforward Frank showed himself upon change and entered into 
business. His transactions were equally fortunate ; his growing afflu- 
ence excited the envy of his fellow-citizens, who declared that he must 
have been more lucky than wise, to become rich by collecting old debts. 
He engaged a noble mansion opposite Sir Roland’s statue in the great 
square ; he hired clerks and domestics, and applied with great assiduity 
to trade. The despicable race of parasites again flocked around him, 
expecting to be again admitted to a share in his prosperity ; but, wiser 
by experience and adversity, he only made them 4 speeches in re- 
turn, allowing them to go empty-handed away. This he found to be a 
sovereign remedy for freeing himself from their company; he never 
asked them to dinner, and they returned no more. 

Frank now became the topic of the day in the good city of Bremen. 
Everybody talked of the great fortune which he had so unaccountably 
made abroad ; it was equally the subject cf conversation at feasts and 
funerals, in courts of law, and upon change. ou 
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In proportion as his opulence increased and became more known, 
Mela’s happiness seemed to diminish. She thought her mute lover was 
at last in a condition to declare himself; still he remained silent, except 
occasionally meeting her in the street, and even here he became daily 
less attentive. Such a demeanour showed but a cold lover; and that 
harpy, jealousy, soon began to torment her, whispering the most un- 
pleasant suspicions possible. ‘‘Let me banish the fond hope of fixing 
so variable a being, thus changing like a weathercock blown about by 
the least breeze. True, he loved and was faithful to thee as long as he 
was thine equal in rank; but with this revolution in his affairs, being 
raised so high above thee, he looks down upon the purest affection, 
because of thy poverty. Surrounded with wealth and splendour, he 
perhaps adores some haughtier beauty, who abandoned him in his 
misfortune, but now with her siren voice calls him back, Yes, and the 
voice of adulation hath changed his heart. His new companions tell 
him to choose from among the richest and loftiest of his native place ; 
that no fathers would refuse their daughters, no maidens reject him as 
alover. They will make him fond of power and importance; he will 
connect himself with some mighty family, and forget his poor Mela.” 
Thoughts like these, inspired by jealousy, tormented her incessantly. 
The first time she had heard of his prosperity, she hailed it with delight; 
not because she was ambitious to share so large a fortune, but to gratify 
her mother, who had never enjoyed a moment’s happiness since she 
resigned the wealthy brewer. Mela now wished that all the prayers 
which had been offered up for his success had not been heard, and that 
the traveller’s business had not succeeded, as he would then, perhaps, 
have been faithful. 

Her mother was at no loss to discover the cause of her daughter’s 
melancholy, The report of the late lint merchant’s improved circhm- 
stances had reached ae ; she was aware of Mela’s attachment ; and as 
he was now a busy reputable merchant, and the very model of good 
order, she could no longer sce any reason for his delaying his offer of 
marriage, if he really wished to possess her. She never mentioned the 
subject to Mela, in order not to wound her feelings ; but the latter, no 
longer able to conceal her grief, at length confided the source of it to 
her mother. The old lady, however, only heard what she knew well 
enough before, though it gave occasion for her to offer her opinion on 
the subject. Above all, she avoided saying a single word of fy Sinan 
being resolved to make the best of everything that could not be helped. 
In fact, she tried every means of consoling her unhappy daughter she 
could, teaching her to bear up against her blighted prospects with piety 
and firmness. 

“ Dearest child,” she would say, “as you have brewed, you know, so 
you must hake; you threw away Fortune when she solicited, and you 
must learn to bear her Joss. Experience has shown me that the hope 
we most count upon is often delusive. Follow my example; listen to 
it no longer, and endless disappointments will no longer destroy your 

ace. Look for no favourable change in your fate, and hee will soon 

contented. It is better to honour our spinning-wheel, which procures 
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s the means of living, than to dream of greatness and wealth, since we 
ave learned to do without them.” 

Such philosophical remarks came from the good old lady’s heart, 
since the failure of her last dear hope connected with the worthy brewer. 
She had simplified her mode of hfe, so that it was hard for fate to in- 
terfere with it further. Mcla had not acquired the same palace 
resignation, and her mother’s advice had a different effect from that she 
~ontemplated. Her daughter’s conscience smote her as the destroyer of 
her mothcr’s fondest hopes, and she severely reproached herself Though 
they had never agreed in opinion regarding mariage, and Mela thought 
bread and salt, seasoned by love, enough for mortal happiness, yet she 
was not deaf to the report of her lover’s piosperity; she had even in- 
dulged in some pleasing domestic arrangements, was delighted at the 
idea of realizing her mother’s luxurious dieams, and of restoring her to 
her formei opulence, without doing violence to her own inclinations. 

The pleasing illusion vanished with the gradual lapse of time, while 
Frank still refused to make his appearance Next came a report that 
he was preparing an establishment for the reception of his bride, a sich 
lady of Antwerp, who was on the point of artiving = This wis, indeed, 
a death-blow to her hopes, and was too much even for her feelings of 
resignation. She vowed to tear the imive of the faithless wietch for 
ever from her heait,and to dry her tears, -while at the sime time they 
flowed afiesh. 

In an hour,—and there were many such, when she quite forgot her 
vow, and was recurring with sweet and bitter fancies to the one loved 
idea, hasvever she esteemed it unworthy of hci,—she wis roused by a 
low tap at the door. Her mother opened it ,—it was Frank,—their old 
neighbour Frank, from the nirrow sticet Ie wore a rich dress, and 
his fine brown curls clustered round his forehead and secmed to per- 
fume the room So splendid an appcar ince betokhened some more 
important object than selling lint The old lady st uted; she attempted 
to speak, but the woids fultercd on her hps Mela rose suddenly trom 
her seat; she blushed and grew pale by turns, but remained sient, as 
well as her mother. Tiank, howcvei, was perfectly at his ease, he now 
adapted words to the soft melody which he had oftcn plied on his lute, 
and in bold open teims he at length declared his lon z-silent love. Then 
turning to the happy mother, he solemnly entieated her consent to his 
union with her daughter. Next he gave explanations of all suspicious 
and unpleasant circumstances, concluding by declaring that the bnde 
for whom preparations had been making was only the fair Mela herself. 

On recovering fiom her surprise, the ceremonious old lady deter- 
ynined, as a matter of propriety, to take one week’s consideration, though 
tears of joy were in her eyes, and eloquently spoke the consent she could 
not. Frank, however, became so pressing, that she was compelled to 
steer a middle course between old custom and propnety and the wishes 
of the new lover, and she delegated her daughter to give an answer 
agreeable to herself. A strange revolution had been at work in Mela's 
virgin heart since his entrance into the room. No stronge: proof of his 
innocence could be imagined than such a visit; his appafent indiffe- 
rence was all explained, He had been so very assiduous and active in his 
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business, and to prepare also for their marriage, that he had not sooner 
had time; but there was now no reason why she should refuse her con- 
sent. So, she was fain to pronounce the decisive word, confirming the 
hopes of love, which she did with so much sweetness of manner, that 
the delighted Frank could not help catching it in a glowing kiss. 

The happy lovers had now, for the first time, leisure to translate into 
its proper language the hieroglyphics of their secret correspondence, 
which they soon discovered they had already understood, and done 
justice to each other’s sentiments. This supplied them with a pleasant 
subject of conversation, and it was long before Frank took leave of his 
charming bride. But he had business to transact on change, for Frank 
was now a man of business. 

He now wished to meet with his old friend the soldier, whom he had 
always remembered, though he had apparently neglected him. On his 
side, the cripple had examined the faces of all the passengers who had 
appeared on the bridge, without recognizing his generous young friend, 
as he had been led to expect; but the moment he saw him approach, 
he limped as fast as his crutch could carry him to bid him welcome; 
and Frank, kindly hailing the old man, said, “ Do you think, friend, you 
could go with me to the new town, on business? you shall be well paid 
for your trouble.” 

“Why not?” returned the old veteran; “I have a wooden leg that 
is never tired, and I can walk at a pretty smart pace when it suits me. 
Only wait a little, tili the little grey man comes ; he never fails to cross 
the bridge towards evening,” 

“There is no need to wait for the little grey man,” said Frank’: “what 
can you have to do with him?” 

“What!” repeated the soldier, “why, the grey man brings mea silver 
groat every night of his life, from whom I neither know nor care. Some- 
times I begin to suspect that it must be the evil one, who wants me to 
barter my soul for money. Be that as it may, I know nothing of it, so 
it is nothing to me. I have closed no such bargain, and I shall not 
keep it.” 

“I fancy not,” said our hero, smiling; “but if you will now follow me, 
you shall have the silver groat.” 

So the cripple followed him through a number of streets, into a re- 
mote part of the town near the rampart. There he stopped before a 
small house, just newly built, and knocked at the door. On its being 
opened, Frank walked in, and said to the old man, “ My friend, thou 
hast once bestowed upon me a very pleasant evening, and it is right 
that I should cheer up the evening of thy life. Behold this house and 
all its contents! they are thine, with the little garden beyond. There 
will be a person to take care of you, and you will find the silver groat 
every day upon your dining-table. Fear not the evil one on the score 
of thy silver groat, old fellow, for he in the grey jacket was no other 
than an agent of mine. He appeared only to bring you the money, until 

is thy new dwelling was provided. For as your good angel did not 
please you, I have undertaken to fill his place.” 

¥rank then showed the old soldier his abode: the table stood ready 
covered, and there was everything necessary for his comfort and con- 
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venience. Old Cripple was so astonished at his good luck that hi 
doubted its reality; he imagined it could be no other than a dream, tha 
a tich man should thus pay such attention to the poor. Frank soo: 
convinced him, and the tears of gratitude started into his eyes. Hi 
benefactor was more than rewarded at the sight; and, to preserve hi 
adopted character of a good angel, he suddenly vanished, leaving bur 
to explain the affair as he could. 

Next morning the abode of the fair hetrothed most resembled a fan 
such was the throng of mulliners, jewellers, lace merchants, tailois, shoe 
makers, and sempstresses, all vieing with each othe: in laying thei 
treasures at her feet. Mela spent the whole of that day in selectin; 
from the fashionable stores whatever articles were most becoming an 
most pleasing to the eye, such as constituted a grand bridal dress u 
those times. She then gave futher oideis to the muliner and haber 
dasher. Meanwhile the bridegroom went to see the banns published 
asin those good times 1ich and gieat people were not afraid of mform 
ing the whole world that they meant to contiact the serious engagemen 
of marriage. Before the close of the month Fiank led his long-love: 
Mela to the altai ; and such was the grand solemnity and splendour o 
ae whole ceremony, that it fai outshone even the wedding of the ric 

rewer. 

What a day of triumph for the bride’s mothu, old Madam Buigitta 
She saw her daughter united to a wealthy and eacellent young gentlemar 
and enjoyed, during the evening of hei life, that ease and affluenc 
which she had so long sighed for And Madam Brigitta, as she wa. 
henceforward called, likewise deserved hei good fortune, at least a 
Frank’s “hands, as she turned out, luchily for him, one of the leas 
troublesome mothers-in-law that was ever known. 
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WORK of fiction, whose chief object is amusement, will hardly 
be expected to afford more than a brief sketch of the life and 
writings of one whose name is now nearly as familiar to the 

literati of other countries as of his own.* The productions of Schiller 
have been rendered, more or less, into evcry language of modern 
Europe, whilst English literature, if not particularly enriched with them, 
abounds with notices both of his life and works, which would make any 
detailed account here appear wholly superfluous. Nearly from the 
period of his decease our literary journals have vied with each other 
in bringing his productions into more open view, in appreciating and 
doing justice to his manifold merits. By these means he was first in- 
troduced to our theatres, to our drawing-rooms, and to our libraries; 
while, still more recently, a more full and detailed life of him has ap- 
peared from the pen of one of our countrymen, a work in every view 
worthy of the great character it commemorates. It is written at once in 
a liberal and judicious spirit of criticism, abounds with many new and 
striking views, and cannot be perused by lovers of German literature 
without interest and without advantage. 

Frederick Schiller was the son of an officer in the Bavarian army, 
who subsequently attained the rank of major and served in the campaigns 
for the disputed succession. He was born at Marbach, a little town in 
Wurtemburg, on the roth day of November, 1759, and was finally »red 
to the surgical profession. His eaily education was not very favourable 
for the development of those great powers which he afterwards dis- 
covered, and which burst forth with sudden and impetuous vigour at 
the age of nineteen, as if indignant at the scholastic discipline and re- 
straints which had been imposed upon them. Though sprung from 
humble parents, they were desirous of conferring upon their only son 
che advantages ofa good education. With this view, he was first placed 
ander the care of the village pastor at Lorch, where he continued during 

hree years. It was his parents’ fondest hope that he would himself one 
day assume the pastoral charge, a plan to which, at that early period, 
he joyfully acceded. 

He next pursued his studies at the public seminary of Ludwigsburg, 
and for several years he went through the regular examinations prepa- 
ratory to the clerical profession. As he grew older, however, he per- 
formed his tasks with less docility and alacrity ; he imbibed no very 
deep regard for the classics as they were there inculcated, while the 
scholastic forms and regulations proved still more irksome to him. 
Even at that early age he began to discover the peculiar bias of his 
genius : he was fond of walking, reading, and studying alone; he sought 
Nature in her loneliest scenes ; would-stand gazing on the heavens or 
watching the progress of the storm. Instead of exhibiting any prema- 
ture or rapid progress—any emulation with the boys of his own age and 

* Sew Doering's Memoirs of him, and “‘ Life of Schiller.” Heidniburg. “ Life of Schillen.” 
Taylor and Hessey, London, Also Jurden’s “ Lexicon,” ; 
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class-~he reluctantly acquitted himself with very hasty though often 
sappy efférts, and not unfrequently is said to have incurred the ani- 
madversion of his superiors. 

He continued at this seminary upwards of six years, the most irksome 
and unprofitable, according to his own admission, that he evef spent. 
He was compelled to drudge through all the preliminary forms and ex- 
aminations, indiscriminately insisted upon in ie Stutgard system, under 
the patronage and dictation of the reigning duke. In this wretched 
servitude he went through a course of legal study, which he was only 

ermitted to relinquish in favour of that of medicine, to which he was 
ittle more adapted or attached. Instead of taking down notes of the 
lectures, he was secretly perusing Shakspeare, and procured small 
editions of Klopstock, Herder, Gothe, Garue, and Lessing, the father 
of the modern drama of Germany. 

Early inspired by a perusal of them, he produced an epic poem, like 
our own Pope, at the age of fourtcen; which he as judiciously, however, 
destroyed, In his second effort he at once assumed a high rank as one 
of the popular dramatists of his country. This was his tragedy of “The 
Robbers,” composed at the age of nincteen, and almost appallingly im- 
pressed with the most striking characteristics of a daring, enthusiastic, 
and impatient spirit. Wild and extravagant as it must be allowed to 
be, it was the production, so to say, of a future great writer—the luxu- 
rious promise of a glorious harvest—the struggle of a lofty mind at 
issue with its destiny, exhibiting the whole of its gigantic but untutored 
strength. As it has been justly remarked by Madame de Staé}, it dis- 

lays the “intoxication of genius,” which Schiller certainly possessed 
inedrly life. But the “Robbers” ot Schille:’s youth is the “Wallenstein” 
of his maturer powers; it bore the height and dimensions of his full 
genius, though destitute of its manlier tonc, action, and consummate 
strength. 

Who is there capable of resisting its tide of devoted and heart-rend- 
ing passions (such as he has pictured them) on its first perusal in early 
life? Who has not hung over its scenes with a sense of strange, per- 
turbed, indescribable sadness, half delight, half terror, such as at that 
period can alone be felt? With the single exception of “Wallenstein,” 
it is justly, we think, one of the most popular of his dramas; worthy, 
with all its mistaken principle and exaggerations, of having laid the 
foundations of his fame. 

The reputation obtained by this and two subsequent pieces, “The 
Conspiracy of Fiesco,” and “Intrigue and Love,” soon brought Schiller 
advantageous offers from the theatre at Mannheim, one of the best con- 
ducted in Germany. During his engagement here he projected a tran- 
slation of Shakspeare, though the tragedy of “ Macbeth” was the anly 
one he presented to his countrymen in a new dress, In fact, he judi- 
ciously abandoned the undertaking, and entered upon the subject of 
“Don Carlos,” which he borrowed from the French of M. de Real. At 
the same period he was engaged in a variety of minor works, one of 
which was a theatrical journal, in which several scenes of his * Don 
Carlos” first made their appearance. Dramatic essays and poetical 
effusions, published in the same journal, likewise occupied much of his 
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time, “Though commenced in his twenty-fifth year, this tragedy was 
not completed until long afterwards; nor did it appear entire until 1794, 
when he was more than thirty-five years of age. Nearly at the same 
time he began his series of “ Philosophical Letters,” which throughout 
display singular ardour and boldness of inquiry on a great diversity of 
‘topics. Schiller now becatne one of the most popular writers of his 
age, and he daily received gratifying proofs of it, both of a public and 
private kind. He himself relates one which he considered the most 
pleasing of all—a present of two beautiful miniature portraits from the 
fair originals, accompanied by a very elegant pocket-book, and letters 
filled with the most flattering compliments to his genius. 

Upon closing his engagements at Mannheim, Schiller took up his 
residence at Leipsic, where he became acquainted with a number of 
eminent contemporaries, among whom was Professor Huber, Zollikofer, 
Hiller, Oeser, and the celebrated actor Reinike. Soon after his arrival, 
finding himself somewhat disappointed in the extent of his literary 
views, he had serious intentions of adopting the medical profession, to 
which his final academic studies had been directed ; but this idea was 
again abandoned, and he resumed his hterary occupations with in- 
creased ardour and activity. 

Though ranking among the chief ornaments of his country as a poet 
and a dramatist, he still sighed for fresh fields of enterprise, for which 
he was every way qualified, and in which he ultimately gathered more 
brilliant and unfading laurels—laurels that will serve to perpetuate his 
name, The empire of fiction, like some fairy castle, rises only to dazzle 
the eye, and shortly passes away ; while the fabric of history, of philo- 
sophy, and truth, connectcd as it is with the most vital interests of 
inankind, must continue, as long as these, to endure. Besides, Schiller 
had now outlived the extravagance and enthusiasm of his early genius ; 
he no longer dwelt in a world of romance. He had learned to think, 
and to think deeply ; his reading had been equally profound and ex- 
tensive ; he had grown weary of fiction, and he became ambitious of 
achieving objects commensurate with his enlarged powers. He was 
already familiar with the writings of Strada, of Grotius, and De Thou: 
the Revolt of the Netherlands had engaged his attention during the 
composition of “ Don Carlos ;” and he determined to become the his- 
torian, as weil as the poet, of an era so glorious to European freedom, 
From his letters it would appear he had conceived the idea of far more 
extensive undertakings, to be pursued in a connected chain, of which 
this, and a first volume of the “ History of the most remarkable Con- 
spiracies and Revolutions in the Middle and Later Ages,” was merely 
to form a part, It were needless to add that but a small portion of 
designs like these was ever executed, rapid and unintermitting as were 
the united genius and industry which grappled with them. At no 
period did Schiller more assiduously occupy himself with pursuits of 
the rhost arduous kind, and at no period did he produce more important 
works, than during his residence at Nresden. It was there he first 
te to devote his nights, as well as a large portion of the day, to in« 
telleetutal labour, a habit which no constitution could long withstand, 
Bésides the interruptions he was so frequently liable to in the day, he 
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was fond of spending his mornings in the woods, or upon the ‘banks of 
the Elbe; sometimes sailing upon its bosom; sometimes wandering, 
with a book, in its solitary vicinity. A portion of the‘evening he spent 
in society ; and then came the baneful night, invariably set apart for 
the most difficult and abstracted pursuits, It was thus he most pro- 
bably laid the foundation of save subsequent maladies and his prema- 
ture decease. 

About the yea: 1787 he visited Weimar, in order to cultivate a personal 
acquaintance with some of his most celebrated contemporaries, He 
was there introduced to Wieland, already advanced in years, and to 
Herder; and such was the warm reception he met with, that he de- 
clared his intention of fixing his residence at Weimar, then conspicuous 
for the number of its distinguished writers. Gothe was next added to 
the list of his acquaintance, but not during soine period, at least, to 
that of his friends. Men of totally opposite minds and character in a 
literary view, their first meeting is described as having been somewhat 
singular; by no means cordial and pleasing. Schiller being much 
younger, and of a reserved temper, was rather surprised than attracted 
by the perfect ease and openness, the versatility and extent of informa- 
tion, which Gothe’s conversation exhibited. The former declared, after 
the interview, that they were cast in different moulds, that they lived 
in different worlds, and that it was almost impossible for them ever to 
understand or become ultimately acquainted with each other. “ Time, 
however,” he concluded, “ will try.” 

It is gratifying to add, that they subsequently grew sincerely attached 
to each other, assisted in the same undertakings, and for some period 
resided with each other. On Schiller’s removal to Jena, where he suc- 
ceeded Eichhorn in the professorship of history, he entered into a matri- 
monial connection with a lady of the name of Lengefeld, to whom he had 
some time before been attached. In a letter to one of his friends he 
thus alludes to the event, many months afterwards : “How different 
does life now begin to appear, seated at the side of a beloved wife, in- 
stead of forsaken and alone, as I have so long been.” 

“ During his professorship, Schiller entered upon his History of the 
Thirty Years’ War, a work which appeared in 1791. This is universally 
admitted to be his chief historical performance, no less in Germany 
than in other countries. A just comparison, however, can scarcely be 
instituted, his previous work upon the Netherlands having unfortunately 
never been carried toaconclusion. In the year 1791 he suffered a ver 
severe attack upon his lungs, from which he with difficulty recovered, 
after it had greatly shattered his constitution. Still, with returning 
strength he resumed his labours with equal ardour, and was never 
heard to utter a complaint. It was on his recovery that Schiller, for 
the first time, studicd the new Kantean doctrine, though it does not 
appear how far he proceeded through the labyrinths of the transcen- 
dental terminology.” * 

A number of productions, amongst which ranks the most finished 
specimen of his dramatic labours, “ Wallenstein,” followed his partial 
restoration to health. But the ardour and impetuosity with which he 
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coniposed, and which was “become too habitual to him for restraint, 
more espécially in his lyric pieces and his tragedies, brought on a dan- 
gerous relapse. All human aid and human hope proved alike in vain ; 
and on the oth day of May, 1805, his disorder reached its crisis, and 
Schiller, only in his forty-sixth year, had but a few hours to live. 

Early that morning he grew delirious; but soon this was observed 
gradually to subside, and he appeared to be settling into a deep slumber. 
In this state, after continuing during several hours, he awoke about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, with perfect composure and a perfect con- 
sciousness of his situation. His manner was firm and tranquil: he 
took a tender farewell of his friends and family ; and on being asked 
how he felt, he replied, “Only calmer and calmer.” He once spoke 
with a happy and lively air: ‘‘ Many things are now becoming clearer 
and clearer to me!” Soon afterwards he relapsed into deep sleep, 
became more and more insensible, though still calm, and in that state 
he almost imperceptibly expired. 

There are few productions in the class of fictitious writing from the 
pen of Schiller, though these few are enough to display the great powers 
which he possessed. The ‘“ Geisterseher,” of which we give the follow- 
ing fragment as it was first published, is one of the most important and 
most striking of its kind. Still, it was undertaken rather as an experi- 
ment than with a settled purpose of adding his name to the list of 
novelists. Nor was he satisfied with the kind of reputation which it 
acquired. Written with a view of exemplifying a certain doctrine, and 
peculiar views of human character, he had the mortification to find its 
more terrific features set down to the account of the usual romantic 
terrors abounding in the modern school, without any ulterior result. 
IJis purpose, on the other hand, was evidently to trace the progress and 
consequences of an attempt to impress a belief of supernatural agency, 
as connected with its own destiny, upon a powerful but imaginative 
mind. The same systematic and philosophical objects will be found 
to apply to the rest of his fictitious pieces — all composed for the pur- 
pose of conveying his own opinions, not intended as a mere description 
of human life and manners. Schiller was a truly systematic and phi- 
losophical writer, who aimed at lofty objects in the exemplification or 
the discovery of intellectual truths. He could not, like Géthe, trifle 
with his genius ; throughout the whole of his writings he seldom hazards 
a jest. He was too serious and sincere in all he felt and did to write 
either for his own amusement or that of others; a mere sentimental 
novel was below his capacity, and we accordingly trace the spirit of a 
great dramatist, poet, and philosopher, even in his small fictitious 
pieces. 

Schiller did not enter upon the career of letters with a feeling of mere 
choice ; he felt the full intellectual power and importance of the pro- 
fession in which he had engaged ; he pursued it as a great task; he 
was an apostle in the cause; his efforts were proportionally gigantic, 
and he devoted himself to it, and died for it with the spirit of a martyr. 
There is a noble harmony and consistency in the whole intellectual 
labour of such a man, which render the perusal of each and all of his 
productions interesting to us. Thus in his “Walk under the Linden 
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Trees,” in his “‘ Martyr to Lost Honour,” his “ Song of the Bell,” and 
his '* Sport of Fortune,” in however narrow a compasa, there are fhe 
same powerful exhibitions of human character and destiny, drawn fram 
historical and philosophical sources, as we trace in his more voluminous 
works, in his “ Philosophical Letters,” and in his Histories. 

For the origin of the “ Geisterseher” we suppose we are to look to 
the celebrated Count Cagliostro, of juggling memory, who succeeded 
in turning the heads of the Parisians about the period when Schiller 
composed the following story. He is doubtless the original of the 
Armenian, whose exploits in mystifying the living and restoring the 
dead bear a strong resemblance; though he can hardly be said to 
equal his Italian prototype in transforming a Sicilian peasant into a 
rich and splendid Count. 

In addition to its mystical and preternatural character, and the moral 
that may be derived from it, Schiller’s story exhibits some very inte- 
resting and powerful views ; the narrative is full of incident and fine 
description ; and the characters, though brought little under view, are 
well conceived, and sustained with much effect. It is also very inge- 
niously contrived, in regaid to the procluction of magic terrors by phy- 
sical agency, in their complete exposition, and in their repetition and 
final triumph by compelling their victim to take refuge in the bosom 
of the holy Church. But we are going too far: it is high treason 
against a novel-reader to anticipate; and we gladly leave him, with 
these few general observations upon the writer, to reap himself the 
whole of the interest that may be found in it, For the same reason 
we avoid adding a word in explanation of the shorter specimens at- 
tachéd to the tale of the “ Geisteiseher.” 


THE APPARITIONIST. 
A Fragment, 


[EXTRACTED FROM THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT VON OQ—uew,} 


CHAPTER I. 


AM about to relate an occurrence, which to many persons will 
appear incredible, yet to which I was myself, in great part, an 
eye-witness. To the few who happen to be informed of a certain 

olitical event—provided, indeed, these pages ever see the light—it will 

e hailed as a happy disclosure, while, without such a key, it will be 
welcome to the rest of the world, as some addition to the history of the 
frauds and aberrations of the human mind. The boldness requisite for 
the object in view will excite astonishment—hardihood, which only 
villany can conceive and follow up; while the singularity of the means 
employed is calculated to create no less surprise. Truth alone—simple 
but powerful truth— is the aim of the narrative before me; for ere these 
pages are put forth, I shall have closed my earthly account—shall have 
penne cither to win or to lose from the judgment pronounced upon 
them. 

It was on my return from a tour through Kurland, in the year 17—, 
about the time of Carnival, when I paid a visit to the Prince of —— at 
Venice. We had commenced our acquaintance while serving in the 
—— war; and we there renewed an intimacy which had been *inter- 
rupted by the ensuing peace. 

As it was, moreover, my wish to see the city, and the prince merely 
delayed his departure until his receipt of letters of exchange, I was 
persuaded to pass some time in his society before I left the place. We 
agreed to bear one another, as long as we should remain at Venice, and 
the prince was even so kind as to invite me to his own residence. He 
observed the strictest zzcoguzto, wishing to live privately, and his small 
retinue for this purpose was not likely to betray his real rank. He had 
two officers on whose secresy he could perfectly rely, in addition to a 
single faithful domestic; and he shunned extravagance rather from in- 
clination than from parsimony. He disliked a life of pleasure, and, 
though only five and twenty years of age, he was proof against the 
worst allurements of a dissolute city. To women he had hitherto shown 
himself indifferent; deep study and contemplation, combined with an 
enthusiastic kind of melancholy, chiefly predominated, and influenced 
his exertions of mind. His inclinations were slow in forming, but per- 
severing beyond calculation; his choice difficult and timid; is attach- 
ment warm and durable. Placed in the midst of mixed throngs of his 
fellow-men, he held on his path alone, encircled in an imaginary world 
of his own, and was for the most part a stranger in the real one. No 
one, perhaps, was more exposed than he then was to suffer himself to 
be influenced and commanded by the opinion of others—more liable to 
mental weakness, Once won over, none was more positive and reso- 
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lute;.he had courage to defend a prejudice once conceived, and to die 
in another’s cause. 

. As the third of his family, he had no very likely prospect of succeed- 
ing to the government. His ambition had never been roused, and his 
passions had all taken a different direction. Eager to avail himself of 
another’s opinion, he felt no desire to govern those around him; con- 
fining all his wishes to the quiet enjoyments of private life—to intel- 
lectual conversation and pursuits. He read much—without selection ; 
a deficient education, and too early introduction into military life, had 
not afforded his mind time enough to expand and attain that maturity 
it might otherwise have done. The information he afterwards acquired 
tended rather to confirm his erroncous views than to correct them, his 
knowledge being founded upon no solid principles. Of the Protestant 

ersuasion, like the rest of his family,—not from conviction, but by 

irth,—he had never entered into a serious examination of its tenets, 
though at one time he indulged a good deal of religious enthusiasm. 

Such were some of the leading features of his character, which will 
be further developed by events as they occur. One evening as we were 
proceeding masked, according to custom, along St. Mark’s, the throng 
beginning to disperse as the evening advanced, the prince observed a 
mask following, and apparently keeping us in his eye. It was an Ar- 
menian, and he was alone. We hastened our pace, and took several 
turns to mislead him; but it was in vain—-he still kept his eye upon us. 

“Have you any intiigues upon hand, here?” inquired the prince: 
“Venetian husbands are dangerous.” ‘ None,” rephed J, “with any 

articular lady, | am sure.” “ ‘Then,” added the prince, “let us sit down 

ere, 4nd converse in German. I suspect that we are known.” 

We accordingly seated ourselves upon a stone bench, waiting for the 
mask to pass on. Instead of this he made close up to us, and took his 
station at the prince’s side, who took out his watch, observing to me 
aloud, in French, “It is past nine, they will be expecting us at the 
Louvre; let us go.” This he said with a view of misleading the mask. 
* Nine o'clock!” repeated the latter, in an emphatic slow tone, “then 
congratulate yourself, prince” (calling him by his real name), “he died 
just at nine o’clock!” And having said this, he turned round and dis- 
appeared. 

We looked at one another with equal surprise. At length, after a long 
pause, the prince said, “Who is dead? What can he mean?” “Let 
us follow,” [ answered, “and inquire—he is not far.” 

And we went, examining every corner of the piazza; yet the mask 
was nowhere to be seen. So we returned to our residence disappointed 
and ill at case. The prince remarked nothing on what had passed, 
though he appeared abstracted, and as if contefhiding with some violent 
internal emotion, which he since confessed to me. It was only when 
we reached the house that he, for the first time, opened his lips, “It 
is really quite amusing to think that a madman can thus affect one with 
a few words.” He then bade me good night; and, as soon as I had 
retired to my apartment, 1 sat down and entered the day and the hour 
when this incident occurred. It was on a Thursday. 

The following evening the prince observed, “ Will you accompany 
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me to the Place of St. Mark? and let us try to discover our mysterious 
Armenian, I wish very much to see the denouement of our comedy.” 
I assented; and we continued until eleven o’clock on the Place, with- 
out meeting with the Armenian. This experiment we repeated for four 
successive evenings, with the same results, 

On the sixth evening, before we left the hotel, I had the precaution, 
whether from design or inadvertently I can scarcely recollect, to leave 
word with the prince’s domestic where to find us in case any person 
called. Remarking my foresight, the prince smiled and praised my pru- 
dence. There was avast throng upon the promenade as we approached, 
and we had hardly proceeded thirty yards when I remarked the Arme- 
nian, elbowing his way, and anxiously looking out for some one. We 
were just on the point of accosting him, when the Baron F——, one of 
the prince’s suite, came running breathless towards the prince, and 
handed him a letter. “It has a black seal, your excellency ;” and we 
observed written upon it, “Speed.” This fell like a thunderbolt upon 
me. The prince had approached a lamp, broken the seal, and was 
reading it. “My cousin is dead!” he cried. “When?” inquired I, 
somewhat hastily. ‘On Thursday last,” he replied, “nine o’clock in 
the evening.” 

We had not time to recover from our surprise before the Armenian 
stood before us. “ You are now convinced, gracious prince,” he said ; 
‘and if you will hasten home, you will find a delegate from the senate ; 
but indulge no idea of accepting the honour intended you. The Baron 
F——— forgot to inform you that your letters of exchange are arrived.” 
And having said this, the Armenian disappeared among the crowd. 

We returned to our hotel, where we found everything just as*the Ar- 
menian had stated. Three noble deputies of the Republic were awaiting 
our arrival, to invite the prince to accompany them, with all due pomp 
and ceremony, to receive the compliments of the assembled patricians. 
He had only just time to hint to me that 1 should sit up till his return. 

About eleven o’clock he returned, and walked rather thoughtfully into 
his chamber. After dismissing his servant, he took me by the hand, 
and said, in the words of Hamlet,— 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Then are dreamt of in your philosuphy !” 


“My gracious prince,” I replied, “ you seem to forget that you are 
retiring to rest to-night, more rich in splendid hope” (alluding to the 
death of the heir-apparent, son of the reigning aged and now childless 
sovereign) “than last night.” “Say nothing upon that head,” replied 
the prince; “for, were a crown now laid at my feet, I should have more 
serious objects to occupy my attention. At least, if my Armenian be 
not very wide of his mark.” “ How is that possible, my prince?” re- 
joined I, “Why,” he returned, “I will barter all my princely hopes 

# a monk’s cowl with you.” 

On the ensuing evening we set out earlier than usual towards St. 
Mark’s. A sudden shower, however, compelled us to seek shelter in a 
coffee-house, where a party was hard at play. The prince placed him- 
self behind a Spaniard’s chair, and looked on. I went into an adjoining 
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room.té read the newspapers. In a short time after I heard an uproar. 
Before the prince’s arrival, it appeared that the Spaniard had invariably 
lest, and now he won all before him. The whole game assumed another 
aspect, and the bank was in danger of being a tate by the Spaniard, 
whom this lucky run had rendered bolder. The Venetian seated oppo- 
site observed to the prince, in an insulting tone, that he had ruined their 
play, and begged him to remove from the table. The prince looked 
cool and stood still, while the Venetian repeated his injurtous words in 
French. Then, imagining that the former understood neither language, 
he addressed his party with an insulting —‘ What must we do, sirs, to 
make this dolt here understand us?” Then rising, he took the prince 
by the arm, as if to remove him. Losing all patience here, he threw 
the Venetian from him with so much violence as to stretch him upon 
the ground. This set the whole house in commotion; and in my sur- 
prise L ran into the room, and called the prince by his name, at the same 
time adding, “ Beware, for we are in Venice!” 

At his name the whole company became silent; but soon there rose 
a stifled murmur, which seemed to bode nothing good. All the Italians 
were collecting in a group, and drawing aside. One after the other left 
the place, until at length we found ourselves accompanied only by a few 
French gentlemen, 

“You are last, gracious sir,” observed these, “unless you leave the 
city immediately. The Venetian whom you have offended is both wealthy 
and powerful; he has only to count out fifty zechins, and your doom 
is sealed.” Here the Spaniard offered to watch over the prince’s se- 
curity and to accompany us home. The French joined him. We had 
just risén, and were deciding how we should act, when the doors opened, 
and some officers of the Inquisition appeared. They handed up a state 
mandate, in which we were both cominanded to accompany them forth- 
with. 

We were escorted under a strong guard as far as the canal, where a 
gondola was in readiness for us. They bound our eyes before we were 
permitted to enter. We were then conducted up several stone steps, 
and next, round a long winding staircase, over deep vaults, as we easily 
ascertained from the echo returned from the sound of our feet below. 
At last we reached another flight, which descended six and twenty steps 
into the vaults. Here a door opened into a hall, where the bandage 
was removed from our eyes. We found ourselves in a circle of respect- 
able old men, all arrayed in black, as were the sides of the apartment, 
which was dimly lighted up, while a deathhke stillness pervaded the 
place. Its impression was most appalling. One of these old greybeards, 
most probably the Inquisitor-General himelf, approached the prince, 
and addressed him in a very zealous tone, while the Venetian was brought 
forward on the other side, ‘Know you this man for the same whom you 
injured at the coffee-house?” “Yes,” replied the prince, “I do.” 

Upon this, he turned to the other prisoner, pointing towards the 
prince, “ And is this the same whom, last night, you wished to assassi- 
nate?” The prisoner replied it was; and the next moment the circle 
opened, and we beheld with astonishment the head separated from 
the Venetian’s body. “Are you satisfied with this apology?” inquired 
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the state inquisitor. The prince fell back into the arms of his conduc- 
tors. “Go now,” exclaimed the same voice in a terrific tone, “go, and 
judge in future less hastily respecting justice in Venice.” 

In vain we attempted to discover the secret friend who had thus, by 
directing the swift current of justice in our favour, rescued us from 
certain A cetractonl. Struck dumb with horror, we were escorted back 
to our hotel. It was yet midnight, and the young chamberlain Z—— 
was impatiently expecting our arrival on the steps. 

“‘ How good it was of you,” he said, as he lighted us up, “to send to 
us. The account brought by the Baron F—— from the Place of St. 
Mark would otherwise have thrown us into the greatest consternation.” 
* Sent !—I sent !” exclaimed the piince; “1 know nothing at all of it.” 
“Yes,” said he; “this evening, soon after eight o’clock, you sent to 
inform us that we need not be anxious, if you should return later to- 
night than usual.” 

The prince here fixed his eyes upon me. ‘ Perhaps you took that 
trouble without informing me?” “ No, I knew nothing of it.” 

“Tt must indeed be so, your eaccllency,” added the chamberlain ; 
“for here is your repeater, which you sent as proof of it.” The prince 
felt for his watch ; it was gone, and the one now handed him was it. 
“Who brought this here?” he inquired in astonishment. “An unknown 
mask, dressed like an Armenian, who retired immediately.” 

We stood gazing at each other. “What think you of this?” exclaimed 
the prince, after a long silence; ‘“surcly [have mct my secret soothsayer 
in Venice.” The horrible adventure of the night threw the prince into 
a degree of fever, which compelled him to keep his chamber for above 
a week. During this period the hotel thronged both with natives and 
foreigners, whom the discovery of the prince had attracted, and who 
came to offer their services, each desirous of recommending himself in 
his way. Our affair with the Inquisition was no longer dwelt upon; 
while the court of , desirous that the prince’s departure should be 
delayed, sent notice to several Venctian bankers to advance him a con- 
siderable sum of money. He was thus obliged to remain in Italy longer 
than he had intended, and at his request I also consented to remain. 

When he was so far recovered as to leave his room, his physician 
advised him to take a trip upon the Brenta, in order to change the air. 
The weather was fine, and, a party being formed, the proposal was ace, 
cepted. As we were on the point of entering our gondola, the prince 
missed the key of a little box which contained some of his most impor- 
tant papers. He recollected, he said, having locked it the day before, 
since when he had not been out of his chamber. All search for it was 
in vain, and we desisted, in order not to lose the pleasure of our excur- 
sion. The prince, whose mind was bent on every untoward occurrence, 
gave it up for lost, and begged that no one would say anything more 
about it. Our excursion was delightful; the prospect highly picturesque, 
and growing upon us in richness and beauty as we advanced. The 
heavens were purely bright, it was the middle of May,— delicious 
Rardens ahd tasteful villas overlooking the Brenta without number; 
while behind us lay majestic Venice herself,—her hundred towers and 
masts aspiring from the ‘bosom of the deep,—altogether displaying one 
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of the proudest and most animated spectacles in the world. We yield- 
ed ourselvés to the enchantment of the scene; our feelings were highly 
excited, arid the prince, losing his usual seriousness, joined in the light 
and festive spirit of the party. Fine music came borne upon the 
bréezes, as we stepped from our gondola, at some miles distant ftom 
the city. It proceeded from a small village, where an annual market 
was held, and a most motley society of human beings was collected. 
A group of young girls and boys welcomed us, arrayed in a theatrical 
style, and dancing in a very pantomimical fashion, It was extremely 
novel; grace and agility were expressed in every motion. Before the 
dance was quite finished appeared the leaders themselves, who pre- 
sented their queen as suddenly as if she had been introduced by an 
invisible arm. All stood still in a moment: the music ceased, not a 
breath was to be heard as she stood in the midst of the assembly, wrapt 
in deep musing, with her eye fixed upon the heavens. Suddenly, as if 
inspired, she cast a wild glance around. “A king is among us here !” 
she exclaimed, tearing her crown from her head and laying it at the 
prince’s feet. Every eye was at once fixed upon him, uncertain whether 
there were any meaning in the part she was acting, or whether it were 
to give credit to the serious and impressive manner in which she per- 
formed it. A general clapping of hands at Jength broke the silence ; 
and casting my eye upon the prince, 1 observed that he looked not a 
little perplexed, and secined to avoid the penetrating glance of the spec- 
tators. He threw money among the children, and attempted to make 
his way through the throng 

We had proceeded only a few steps when an aged barefooted friar 
was observed to be making up to the prince. “ My lord,” he said, “ be- 
stow some portion of your wealth upon our Madonna, and she shall 
pray for you.” This he spoke ina tone that surprised us, but the crowd 
bore him away. Our own party meanwhile had increased, consisting 
of an English lord whom the prince had once met at Nizza, some Leg- 
horn merchants, a Dutch canon, a Fiench a@dé¢, with ladies anda Rus- 
sian officer. The countenance of this last had something very extra- 
ordinary in it, that attracted yet defied the eye. Never had I seen one 
oo such variety of feature and so little character; at once com- 

ining an expression of good-nature with repulsive coldness. All human 
passions appeared to have done their work, to have left deep traces, but 
as if they had burnt themselves out. Nothing remained beyond that 
quiet yet deep-searching glance of a master of the human character, — 
2 glance avoided by every eye. This singular man followed us at some 
distance, apparently taking a very trivial interest in what passed, 

We stopped before a shop where a lottery was going forward. The 
ladies put in their names, and we followed their example, not excepting 
the prince. He won a snuff-box, and, as he opened it, I observed him 
turn pale. It contained the lost key! ‘What can this mean?” said 
the prince to me, when we had a moment to ourselves. “A superior 
power seems to follow me, an invisible hand guides my actions, and 
omniscience sweeps around me. Yes, some secret power, which I can-~ 
not avoid, directs all my steps. I must find out this Armenian, and 
extort some information from him,” 
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The sun was going down as we approached the pleasure-house where 
the festival was held. The prince’s name had now increased our num- 
bers to sixteen, including, besides those mentioned, a certain virtuoso 
from Rome, a Swiss, and an adventurer from Palermo in his uniform, 
and a sot-dtsant captain. It was agreed to spend the evening here, and 
to procced home by the light of torches. The entertainment was very 
excellent, all very lively, and the prince excited the wonder and curio- 
sity of the party by relating his adventure of the key. A long argument 
upon it took place, most of the audience stoutly maintaining that there 
must be some trick, some deep game at the bottom of the whole. The 
abbé, pretty well flushed with wine, revolted at the idea of the spiritual 
world; the Englishman talked blasphemy; while the musician made 
sign of the cross to aroint the devil A few, among whom was the prince 
himself, declared for a suspension of judgment upon similar occurrences; 
while the Russian officer, busily engaged with the ladies, appeared to 
pay no attention to the conversation. It was not remarked that during 
the heat of the discussion the Sicilian had slipped away, and in the 
course of half an hour returned, enveloped in a mantle, and placed 
himself behind the Frenchman’s chair. ‘“ You are courageous enough 
to declare war against the whole world of spirits, Mr. Abbé; would you 
like to encounter a single one?” ‘“ Done!” cried the a6dé, “if you will 
engage to supply me with one.” “That will I do,” replied the Sicilian, 
as he approached neater, “ should these ladics and gentlemen be agree 
able.” “ Why so?” inquired the Englishman; “a good bold ghost is 
surely not afraid of a small party.” “Icannot be sure of the conse- 
quences, sir.” ‘Then in Hleaven’s name, no! desist!” cried all the 
women round the table, as they rose from ther seats. 

“ Nay, let the ghost e’en come,” continued the a44é; “but warn him 
beforehand that he will be spitted without ceremony,’—pointing to a 
neighbour’s sword,—“ if he should not behave himself.” 

“That you may settle as you think proper when the time comes,” said 
the Sicilian, very coolly, “if you can maintain the same courageous 
mood.” Then turning towards the prince, “ My gracious lord,” he said, 
“they maintain that your key has fallen into some one’s hands: do you 
know whose?” “No.” ‘Can you nnagine no one?” “In truth, I 
have a suspicion.” ‘Should you iccognize the person, were you to see 
him?” ‘Indeed I should.” 

Here the Sicilian, throwing his mantle aside, drew forth a mirror, 
which he held before the prince. “Is this the person?” The prince 
recoiled from it with affright. 

“What has your excellency seen?” I inquired. “The Armenian!” 

The Sicilian replaced the mirror under his mantle. 

“ Was it really the person you suspected ?” inquired the whole party. 
“ The same,” replied the prince. 

All changed colour—their laughter ceased: every eye was fixed upon 
the Sicilian. 

“ Monsieur l’Abbé,” cried the Englishman, “the affair is becorning 
serious-—-you had better retract.” 

“Yes; the fellow is possessed,” cried the Frenchman, as he ran out 
of the house. The women were at his heels i the virfnvoso followed the 
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women with the same feeble cry; the Dutch canon snored in his chair, 
and’ the Russian took no notice of what passed. 

“Perhaps,” said the prince to the Sicilian, “you have only been 
joking with us,” as he cast his eye over our diminished numbers,—“ or 
were you, indeed, thinking of keeping your word?” “That was I, of a 
truth,” returned the Sicilian. “With the adé¢, indeed, I was joking, for 
I well knew the poltroon dared not redcem his pledge, It is, besides, 
rather too serious an affair to turn into jest.” “Do you pretend to boast, 
then, that it is really in your power to do as much as you have said ?” 

Our magician paused at the question some time, and seemed te be 
eee the prince sharply with his eye. At last he answered— 
he es ! 3 

The prince’s curiosity was now raised to its highest pitch. It had 
always been his leading weakness to imagine himself in some way con- 
nected with the spiritual world, and the appearance of the Armenian 
from the first had revived this enthusiastic propensity, which maturer 
reasoning had begun to dissipate. He took the Sicilian on one side, 
and I observed that he conversed with him ina very confidential tone. 

“You have here a man before you,” he conunued, “who burns with 
impatience to obtain conviction upon a subject like the present. Who- 
ever would undertake to remove my doubts—to tear the scales from my 
eyes—him would I esteem my benefactor, him would I embrace as my 
dearest friend. Do you prctend to be enabled to confer so signal a 
benefit upon me?” “What proofs do you want from me?” said the 
conjuror, somewhat thoughtfully. ‘“‘Only a single proof of your art. 
Permit me to behold an apparition.” “To what will that lead?” “To 
inform md, by a closer inspection, whether I be indced worthy of higher 
instruction than J] have received.” 

“J prize your worth, my gracious prince. There is a secret power in 
your countenance, which you are not yourself aware of, which impressed 
me at first sight. You are more powerful than you imagine. You may 
draw as largely upon what art I possess as you please ; but——* “ Then 
only grant that ] may see an apparition.” “ But, I say, I must first be 
convinced that you do not make such a request fiom mere curiosity. 
If invisible powers, indeed, be actually at my bidding, I am still under 
the sacred bond not to reveal their holy secrets for any profane pur- 
i must not abuse my art.” “ My views are pure—I seck only 
trutn. 

Here they left their places, and retired to a window, whence I could 
no longer hear what they said. The Englishman, who had also listened, 
touched me on my shoulder. “ Your prince is a truly worthy man,— I 
am sorry to see him league himself with an impostor.” ‘He will soon 
free himself,” replied I, “when he sees further into the affair.” 

“Y will tell you what,” said the Englishman. “The poor devil wants 
to enrich himself. He will afford us no specimen of his art until he 
hears the money clink, We are nine of us: let us make a collection, 
and, by dint of bidding high, lead him into temptation. Ile will break 
ats in ee and the prince will see with his own eyes.” “Well, 

am ready. 

The Englishman threw six guineas upon a plate, and began to make 
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acollection. Each subscribed some louis, and in particular the Russian 
appeared eager in the scheme, and laid down a bank-note for one hun. 
dred zechins-—a contribution which greatly astonished the Englishman. 
We handed the collection to the prince. “ Will you have the goodness, 
gracious ptince, to entreat the gentleman on our behalf, that he will 
consent to treat us to a specimen of his art, and receive this small tribute 
of our gratitude in return?” The prince, throwing a handsome gold 
ring upon the plate, handed it to the Sicilian. 

“ My good lords and patrons,” he began, after some moments’ con- 
sideration, “ your liberality shocks me. It would seem that you mistake 
me; however, I will humour your good wishes—they shall be fulfilled. 
But this gold does not belong to me, and with your permission it shall be 
applied to some charitable uses in behalf of the neighbouring convent 
of St. Benedict. The ring I will reserve, as a very precious token to 
remind me of an excellent prince.” 

Our host here stepped in, and received the money from his hand, 
“ He is, nevertheless, a great rogue,” whispered the Englishman to me. 
“He refuses the money, because he expects to make more by the 
prince.” ‘‘Or,” said another, “the host understands his cue.” 

Whom do you wish to see?” now inquired the Sicilian, The prince 
considered a moment : his lordship said, “ Let us see some great man. 
Say the learned Pontiff Ganganelli ; this will give the master very little 
trouble.” The Sicilian bit his lips: “1 dare venture to mock no one 
who has been consecrated.” “That is bad,” said the Englishman : 
“ perhaps we might learn from him of what illness he died.” 

“The Marquis of Lannoy,” said the prince, “was a French brigadier 
general in the late war, and my very dear friend, At the battleof Has- 
tenbeck he reccived his mortal wound ; he was carried to my tent, and 
died in my arms. While in the last agonies, he beckoned me nearer 
to him: ‘Prince, I shall never behold my country more: let me con- 
fide a secret to you, of which I only have the key. Ina convent on the 
borders of landers 1esides a > here he stopped, and breathed his 
last. Now if you could contrive to bring him here, and inform me what 
he would have said——” 

“Well put, by God!” cried the Enghshman, “I will call thee a 
second Solomon when you supply the rest of the sentence.” 

We all commended the prince's choice. Meanwhile the magician 
strode up and down the room, apparently undecided in what way to 
act. “And was that all the dying man communicated to you?” “AN!” 
“ Did you make no further inquiries— none in his native country?” 
“ They were all useless.” “And had the marquis led an upright life? 
It is not every dead man I should like to call.” “He died in penitence, 
lamenting the errors of his youth.” Do you happen to possess any 
memorial of him by you?” 

“J do;” and the prince here took out a snuff-box with a miniature 
portrait in enamel on its surface, which 1 had before observed lying 
near him on the table, 

‘‘ Nay, I do not wish to know Leave me alone now, and you 
shall see the deccased.” , 

Here he motioned us into another apartment to remain until we 
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should be-called. Then he directly began to remove all the furniture 
in the room, threw up the windows, and closed the sashes very care 
fully. He desired the host, with whom ‘he appeared on very good 
terms, to bring him a vessel of live coals, and to extinguish all the rest 
of the fires inthe house, Before going, he required from each, on our 
word of honour, the most unqualified secresy in regard to everything 
we should either see or hear. The doors of all the chambers beyon 
the pavilion into which we retited were fast locked and bolted. 

Past eleven at night, an awful silence pervaded the plate. As we 
went out, the Russian inquired if we had any of us loaded pistols by us. 
“For what?” I inquired. “ Against any emergency,” was the answer; 
and, observing that he would go and inquire, he left us. Baron F—— 
and I threw up a window overlooking the same pavilion, and we thought 
we could catch the voices of two men whispering, and a noise like the 
procession and then the setting down ofa bier. Still, this was only 
conjecture, and I could not venture to pronounce it real. The Russian 
returned with a pair of pistols ; he had been absent about half an hour. 
We watched him load them heavily. It was nearly two o’clock before 
our magician again appeared, when he informed us that everything 
was in readiness. Before we re-entered, he bade us pull off our shoes, 
and appear only in our under-dress—in our shirts and hose. The room 
was fastened behind us, as before. 

As we walked into the hall, we found a large circle described with 
coal, which would easily include us all, being ten. The boards had 
been taken up round the four sides of the place, so as to leave us stand- 
ing, as it were, upon an island. ‘There was an altar, hung round with 
black cape, raised in the midst of the circle, underneath which was 
spread a cloth of scarlet satin. A Chaldaic Bible lay near a human 
skull fixed upon the altar, to which a silver crucifix was attached. In- 
stead of candles some kind of spirit was burning upon a silver cover. 
A thick cloud of ohbane darkened the room, which nearly extinguished 
the light. The cxorciser appeared clad like ourselves, only barefooted ; 
and round his naked neck he wore an amulet tied to a chain of man’s 
hair; over his loins he wore a white apron, wrought with strange ci- 
phers and symbolical figures. He requested us to join hands in a ring 
and to preserve strict silence, enjoining us particularly to put no ques- 
tions to the apparition. He entreated the Englishman and myself— 
whom he appeared most to distrust—to hold two naked swords in the 
form of a cross, about an inch above his head, during the continuance 
of the interview. We stood round him in a half-circle; the Russian 
officer pressing close on the Englishman, and next to the altar. His 
face turned towards the east, our magician now placed himself on the 
foot-cloth of the altar, sprinkled holy water to the four quarters of the 
world, and prostrated himself thrice before the Bible. His conjuration 
lasted little more than five minutes ; quite unintelligible tous; and on 
its conclusion he made sign to the one next him to hold him fast by 
the hair of his head. Then in the wildest emotion, he called on the 
deceased by his name—repeated it three times, and at last stretched 
forth his hand towards the crucifix. 

Precisely at the same moment we each of us felt a shock, lke that of 
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lightning, communicating from one to another; a crash of thunder 
shook the house, the doors slammed together, the locks clanged, the 
wick in the silver case fell, the light went out; and on the opposite side 
of the wall, over the chimney, there stood a figure—-a human figure, in 
bloody shroud, and pale was the countenance as that of a dying man. 

“Who calls me?” cried a faint and hollow voice. ‘“ Thy friend,” 
replied the magician ; “one who honours thy memory and prays for 
thy soul ;” at the same time mentioning the prince’s name. 

The answers followed at long intervals: “What wishes he?” said 
the voice in a sad tone. ‘He wishes to obtain the rest of your confes- 
sion—of your dying words, only half uttered in this world.” 

“In a convent upon the Flemish borders——” Tlere the house 
trembled under a fresh shock ; the doors suddenly sprang open, light- 
nings illuminated the apartment, and another bodily form, bloody and 
pale as the former, but far more appalling, stood on the threshold of 
the door, The spirit lighted up of itself, and the whole place grew 
lighter than before. 

“Who is among us?” cried the magician, in real alarm, and cast a 
sharp glance, full of agony, at us all. ‘“ I have not called thee,” he said. 
But with slow majestic step the form apprgached the altar, stood upon 
the foot-cloth opposite us, and grasped the crucifix. The first figure 
was no longer to be seen. 

“Who calls me?” inquired the second apparition. The magician 
shook from head to foot ; we stood fixed in mingled surprise and dread. 
I seized a pistol, but the magician snatched it out of my hands, and 
turned it away from the figure: the balls rolled out slowly off the altar, 
while the figure came unchanged from amidst the surrounding smoke. 
The magician now sank senseless to the ground. : 

“What means that?” cried the Englishman, in great surprise, at the 
same time making a pass at the figure with his sword. It stretched 
forth its arm, and the weapon fell to the ground. The dew of agony 
stood on my forehead. Baron F——~, as he afterwards confessed, was 
praying. The prince stood perfectly calm and fearlesg, his eyes fixed 
intently upon the form. 

“Yes, I know you,” at last he cried, full of emotion ; “ you are Lan- 
noy~-my friend! Whence comest thou?” “Eternity is silent. Speak 
respecting our past life.” ‘ Who resides in the convent which you men- 
tioned?” “My daughter.” ‘What! were youa father?” “Woe to 
me! too little so, indeed.” “Are you not then happy, Lannoy? can I 
confer upon you the least service in this world?” ‘‘ None !—only look 
to—only think of yourself.” “Ilow must I do that?” “At Rome you 
will learn ! No more.” 

A fresh thunder-clap was heard ; a thick dark cloud filled the cham- 
ber; and when it again dispersed, no figure was to be seen. I opened 
a window-sash ; it was now morning. ‘The magician at length recovered 
from his swoon. “Where are we?” he faintly inquired, as he caught 
the daylight. The Russian officer stood close behind him. “ Juggler!” 
he cried, casting a terrific look, “never shalt thou call a spirit more.” 

The Sicilian was staggered; glanced keenly at him for a moment; 
and uttering a loud shriek, fell at his feet. All of us now gazed stead- 
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fastly.at the supposed Russian. The prince soon recognized the features 
oft Cheer and the accents he,was about to utter died upon his 
lips.’ Surprise and horror seemed to have riveted us to the spot. Mo- 
tionless and silent, we regarded this mysterious being, who, with a 
haughty, quiet look of power, seemed to read our souls, This awful 
pause lasted a minute; and again, another. No one of us all was heard 
to draw his breath. 

Loud knocks at the door had, at length, the effect of restoring us to 
ourselves, The next moment it was shattered into pieces, and officers 
of justice rushed into the room. “Here we find them all together,” 
cried their conductor, turning to the party. “In the name of the Go- 
vernment, I arrest you.” 

There was no time to think; we were surrounded ; while the Rugsian, 
now known to us as the Armenian, took the head officer aside ; and as 
soon as I had presence of mind, I remarked that he whispered some- 
thing in his ear, at the same time showing him a written paper. With 
a silent and respectful motion, the chief officer left him, and taking up 
his hat, said to us, “‘ Forgive me, gentlemen, for confounding you to- 

ther with this vile impostor here. J make no inquiries who you are; 
it is enough that this gentleman assures me you are men of honour,” 
He motioned to his attendants, who left us ; while they proceeded to 
bind and keep guard over the Sicilian. Their officer then remarked, 
“ The knave was once too quick for us: seven months long we have 
had our eye upon him, without success.” 

This wretched being was truly an object of commiseration. The 
double shocks, just received, from the second apparition, and from this 
unexpected calamity, had completely overwhelmed him. They bound 
him dike a child; his eyes were fixed, his face deadly pale, and his lips 
shook with involuntary motion, without uttering a word. We expected 
him every moment to fall into convulsions. The prince compassionated 
his condition, and promised to exert himself on his behalf with the 
ministers of justice; this he also did upon the spot. 

“ Perhaps, your excellency,” said the officer, “does not know the man 
for whom you so greatly interest yourself. His last knavish attempt is 
the least of his manifold offences. We have the evidences of his ac- 
complices, which is frightful; and he may truly congratulate himself if 
he escape with the galleys.” 

Meanwhile we beheld our host, together with his servant, all bound, 
marched through the court. “ Him, too!” cried the prince, “what has 
he done?” ‘“ He was an accomplice,” replied the officer; “long since 
familiar with his knaveries and impostures, and a partner in his booty. 
Your excellency shall soon be convinced,” he continued, turning towards 
his men; ‘“‘let them be searched, and bring me an account of every 
article found.” 

The prince now looked round for the Armenian: he was no longer 
among us; in the general confusion which ensued he had contrived to 
escape unnoticed. His excellency was inconsolable: he wished to 
dispatch the whole of his attendants in pursuit, as well as to accompany 
them. I ran to the window; the house was surrounded with the inqui- 
sitive of all ranks, so thronged as quite to block up the way. This I 
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hinted to the prince, that if it were really his object to keep concealed, 
he knew the method, far better than we, how to find him out, and he 

‘ight set all our inquiries at defiance. Perhaps these officers, to whom, 
if I saw right, he introduced himself, may throw some light upon the 


subject. 

We now recollected, for the first time, that we were in our undress, 
and we retired to our rooms to array ourselves as fast as possible. 
When we returned, the enjoined search was completed. 

On removing the altar, and some of the boards of the room, a large 
vault was discovered, in which a man might sit upright, with a door at 
one end, which opened upon narrow steps leading into the cellars below. 
Here there was found an electrifying machine; a watch; a small silver 
clock, which, as well as the machine, communicated with the altar, and 
with a crucifix attached to it. A window-shutter, opposite to the clim- 
neypiece, was found divided, with a sliding board attached, so as to 
admit, as we conjectured, a magic lantern, which reflected the figure, 
as we afterwards learnt, on the other side of the wall. From the ground 
floor and cellars were brought a number of large drums, with leather 
balls attached to them by strong cords, intended to imitate the noise of 
thunder, such as we had heard. 

On examining the clothes of the Sicilian, a case containing different 
kinds of powder was found, along with mercury, in phials and boxes; 
a ring, discovered to possess magnetic power, being found to hang from 
a steel button; a patei:noster in his coat pocket; a Jew’s beard, a pair 
of pocket pistols, and a dagger. ‘“ Let us see whether that be loaded,” 
cried one of the officers, as he took one and fired it into the chimney, 
‘Oh, Jesus Maria!” cried a voice which we recognzied for that of, the 
first apparition, and the next moment a bloody figure tumbled out of 
the chimney. “ Art thou not yet Jaid, poor ghost?” cried the English- 
man, while all the rest of us drew back inalarm. ‘‘ Home to thy grave! 
thou hast appeared what thou wert not; now thou wilt become what 
thou didst seem.” 

“Jesus Maria! I am wounded,” repeated the man from the chimney, 
The ball had shattered his right leg, and surgical assistance was in- 
stantly procured for the poor ghost. 

“Who are you, then, and what evil demon stuck you here in the 
chimney?” “I am a poor barefooted friar,” replied the man; “a 
strange gentleman offered me some zechins, if I——” 

‘If you would repeat the liturgy, I suppose,” said the Englishman; 
“and why did not you withdraw after service?” ‘‘ He was to give me 
a sign to come out, but this was forgotten; and when I wished to come 
down, I found the ladder was gone.” 

* And what was really the task assigned you?” 

Here the man fainted, and prevented our hearing anything further 
from him. When we drew nearer, we found he was the same person 
who had accosted the prince with so much wainth the evening before. 

Meanwhile the prince turned to the chief officer: ‘‘ You have rescued 
us,” he said, preening him with a gold piece, “from the hands of an 
impostor, and, without any explanation, done us the justice to acquit us 
from any participation in his views. Will you add a further motive te 
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our gratitude, by informing us who the stranger was who procured our 
freedom from your hands by exchanging a few words?” 

“Whom do you allude to?” replied the officer, with an air which 
showed plainly how useless the question was. “I mean the gentleman 
in Russian uniform, who took you on one side, showed you a paper, 
and whispered something in your ear.” 

“What, did not you know him?” inquired the officer; “did not he 
belong to your party?” ‘ No,” said the prince; “and for very weighty 
reasons I wished to become better acquainted with him.” 

“ And I,” repeated the man, “know nothing more of him; even his 
name is unknown to me, and J never saw hiinin my life before.” “ Tow! 
and in so short a time, by a mere word, could he so far influence you 
as to lead you to pronounce him and the rest of us all innocent?” 

“Tt is true-—-by a single word.” ‘And this was?—TI confess that I 
wish to know it.” 

“This unknown, my gracious lord—” while he shook the zechins in 
his hand—* you have been too generous with me to refuse you anything, 
however secret,—this unknown was an officer of the Inquisition.” 

“Of the State Inquistiion ?—this?” 

“ No other, gracious su. And upon his information I acted in coming 
here in order to arrest the conjuror.” We here exchanged looks of 
astonishment. 

“This, then, makes it clear why the poo) devil of a conjuror was so 
horribly frightened when he looked into his face. He knew him for a 
spy, and so made that creadful outcry, and fell at his feet.” 

“And yet nore {” exclaumed the prince: ‘this man is everything he 
wishes to be, and all that he wishes that will instantly become, What 
he rtally is no mortal has yet been able to learn. J)id not you observe 
the Sicilian sink into nothing when he cried in his ear ‘Thou shalt 
never call a spirit more’? ‘There is more in this. No one shall con- 
vince me that affright such as his resulted from any human agency.” 

“Respecting this the magician himself ought to be the best judge,” 
said his lordship; “if this officer will be kind enough to afford us some 
opportunity of examining the prisoner ;” turning to the deputy of the 
Inquisition. The officer promised that we should, and we then agreed 
with the Englishman that we would pay him a visit on the ensuing 
morning, 

Early the next day Lord Seymour appeared, and was soon followed 
by a trusty person dispatched by the munister of justice to conduct us 
to the prisoner. 

1 have forgotten to mention, that during some days past the prince 
had missed one of his huntsmen, born at Bremen, who had served him 
faithfully for many years, and possessed his utmost confidence. Whether 
he had met with some accident, or had run away, no one knew. There 
was no probability of the latter, inasmuch as he was a steady sober 
man, who had never even been accused. All that his companions 
could say of him was, that latterly he had been very melancholy, and 
was in the habit, whenever he had a leisure moment, to repair to a 
monastery of the minor brethren at the Guidecca, where he was fami- 
liar with some of the monks. This led us to suppose that he was 
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perhaps turned Catholic, and in the hands of the holy brethren; and 
as the prince was then very indifferent as to this point, he ceased to 
think, after making a few inquiries, any more about him. Still, he was 
concerned to lose so good a servant, one who had accompanied him in 
his campaigns—served him faithfully ; and his loss, in particular in a 
foreign land, could not so easily be supplied. 

To-day, as we were just setting out, the prince’s steward, who had 
been commissioned to find a successor, presented his excellency with a 
well-dressed, well-built, middle-aged man, who had Jong been secretary 
to a procurator, could speak French and alittle German, and possessed 
the best character. His features were pleasing, and when he moreover 
heard that his salary would depend upon the prince’s approbation of 
his services, as with his other officers, he expressed his satisfaction at 
the terms. 

We found the Sicilian in private captivity, where he was placed in 
order to make it agreeable to the prince, as we learnt from the officer, 
before he was consigned to the leaden-roofed prisons, from which there 
was noexit. They constitute the most terrific captivity in all Venice, 
lying underneath the Palaz-o San Marco, where the unhappy convicts 
are subjected to the piercing rays of the sun, collected as in a focus, so 
as often to produce raging madness and insanity of the worst kind. 
The poor Sicilian had recovered from the effects of his late trials, and 
respectfully howed to the prince. One leg and hand were chained, but 
so as to permit him to walk about the apartment. The guard, as we 
entered, immediately retired. 

“I come,” said the prince, after we had taken our station, “‘to entreat 
an explanation with you in regard to two points. In one you are my 
debtor, and it will prove nothing to your disadvantage when you satisfy 
me as to the other.” “My part is played,” replied the Sicilian: “‘my 
destiny is in your excellency’s hands.” 

* Perfect candour and sincerity only can at all relieve you.” “Then 
speak, most gracious prince; I ain eager to reply, for I have now no 
more to lose.” 

“You exhibited to me the countenance of the Armenian in your mirror: 
how did you contrive to do that?” “It was no mirror which you saw. 
It was merely a pastil painting shown from behind a glass, presented by 
aman in an Armenian habit, which deceived you. My dexterity, the 
duskness of the evening, your own astonishment, countenanced the de- 
ceit, The portrait will be found among the other articles, collected in 
the court of the hostelry.” 

“Yet how came you to read my thought, and hit so suddenly upon the 
Armenian?” “This was not difficult, gracious prince ; doubtless you 
have yourself conversed of the adventure before your domestics, at 
your own table. One of my creatures commenced an acquaintance with 
a huntsman in your service, and drew from him at the Guidecca every- 
thing that was necessary to my purpose.” 

“Where is the huntsman now?” inquired the prince; “I miss him, 
and you doubtless know where he is.” “No, I swear that I do not in 
the least. I have never seen him, and my sole business with him was 
what I have mentioned.” 
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Proceed,” observed the prince. “In this manner I got my infor- 
mation respecting your residence and affairs in Venice, and resolved to 
take advantage of them. You see, gracious sir, that Iam candid. I 
knew of your intended excursion upon the Brenta; I had taken my 
measures; and a key which you accidentally let fall afforded mea 
groundwork for my scheme.” 

“ How! then I was greatly in error. Was the box with the key in it 
your work, and not that of the Armenian? Do you say that I dropped 
the key?” “Yes, when you drew out your purse; and I seized the’op- 
portunity, when no one saw me, to place my foot upon it, The person 
at the lottery was my accomplice, and it was contrived that you should 
draw froma vessel in which there were no blanks, and the key had long 
lain in the box before you won it.” 

“T take you now. And who was the barefooted monk who threw 
nimself in my way, and spoke so pointedly?” ‘The same man who, I 
hear, has been wounded in the chimney ; and one of my accomplices 
who, under that habit, has rendered me a variety of services.” 

“But for what purpose was this done?” “In order to excite your 
curiosity and astonishment, and make you imagine I was in some way 
connected with you—that there was something mysterious.” 

“ And the pantomimic dance, which took so strange and unexpected 
a turn,—was that, too, your idea?” “Yes, the maiden queen was in- 
structed by me in the part she played. I was aware it would have the 
effect of surprising your excellency not a little to be accosted by your 
own name, and you must confess that your adventure with the Arme- 
nian was sufficient to authorize my views upon you, and to lay a fresh 
train! of supernatural agency.” 

“In truth,” exclaimed the prince with an air of surprise and vexation, 
as he cast a speaking glance at us, “in truth, 1 had not calculated upon 
this! Again,” he continued, after a long pause, “how did you contrive 
to raise the figure which appeared over the chimney on the wall?” “By 
means of the magic lantern which was placed on the opposite side of 
the window-shutters, where you doubtless found the aperture.” 

“But how did you contrive,” inquired Lord Seymour, “that we were 
none of us aware of it?” “ Please to recollect, my gracious lord, that 
a thick smoke obscured the whole hall when you returned into it. I 
had also the precaution to remove thie floor, and place the boards against 
the window, where the magic lantern was inserted; so that you could 
not easily discern this part of the window-sashes. Besides, the lantern 
remained concealed by means ofa sliding board until you had all taken 
your ae and there was no danger of your making any further 
search. 

‘How came it,” I inquired, “ that we heard a noise like that of letting 
down a bier, as we looked out of the window towards the other pavi- 
lion P—~was it really such?” ‘Quite correct, The litter brought my 
companion, conveyed secretly through the window in order to direct 
the magic lantern, and thus produced the noise.” 

* The figure,” continued the prince, “bore some resemblance to my 
deceased friend, for he had a pale complexion. Was this mere coin- 
cidence?” “No, Your excellency may remember that you placed a 
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small box near you on the table, with an officer’s portrait in enamel on 
the surface. I inquired of you whether it were that of some friend pre- 
served as a keepsake, and you informed me it was. Possessing some 
talent for taking likenesses, 1 found it easy to make a duplicate, and the 
more so as the most striking features of the marquis lie in the eyes.” 

“Yet the form appeared to move?” “Yes, appeared; but it was only 
the thick smoke put in motion by its shinihg appearance.” 

‘“‘ And did the man whom we shot in the chimney speak in its name ?” 
“Even so.” 

*‘T should think he could hardly have heard the question put.” “ That 
was not necessary. KRecollect, gracious prince; that I enjoined you to 
put no questions to the spirit. My question and answer were already 
prepared, and, to avoid all fear of mistakes, I ordered a long pause be- 
tween, according as the clock struck.” 

“Vou commanded the host to extinguish all the fires in the house, in 
order, doubtless——-” ‘‘To place my companion in the chimney out of 
danger, the flues of the chimneys all communicating; and I moreover 
suspected some of your excellency’s train.” 

“ How happened it,” inquired Lord Seymour, “that your ghost came 
neither sooner nor later than he was wanted?” ‘“ My ghost had been 
ready a good while before I had occasion to summon him; he was there, 
but you could not discern him as long as the oil was burning; he was 
cast into the shade. When my conjurations were finished, the lights 
extinguished, and all was dark, the shadow stood out from the wall upon 
which it had long been reflected.” 

** When it appeared, however, we each and all of us felt a strong shock, 
like being struck with lightning.” “ Yes, from my electrifying machine, 
which you since discovered under the altar. You saw him stand upon 
a silk foot-cloth ; I placed you ina half-circle, taking hold of each other’s 
hands, when I bade you take hold of my hair. The crucifix was the 
conductor, and you received the stroke the moment I touched it.” 

“You commanded Count O—— and myself,” said Lord Seymour, 
“to hold two crossed swords over your head, as long as the conjuration 
and interview should continue. Why was this?” “ Merely to distract 
your attention from the object I had in view, by engaging your atten- 
tion; and you may recollect that I enjoined you to hold the swords 
exactly an inch above my head, so as to prevent you from directing 
your looks to other objects. Yet, alas! I omitted my worst enemy—I 
was not aware of his presence then; our eyes had not met.” 

“I confess,” said Lord Seymour, “you displayed no little foresight ; 
but why were we to appear in our undress?” “Merely to give more im- 
portance to the ceremony, and to raise your imaginations beyond the 
common pitch.” 

“The second apparition did not permit your ghost to finish his sen- 
tence,” said the prince: “what was he going to tell us?” ‘ Merely the 
same thing which you heard afterwards. I inquired purposely whether 
your dying friend had declared nothing more than what you had 
stated to me, and if you had not made some further inquiries, in order 
to obviate any danger of'conflicting evidence between your information 
and my ghost’s confession. I inquired respecting his youthful errors, 
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fou have now,” said the prince, after a long pause, “given usa 
satisfactory explanation, Yet there is one point upon which I wish to 
be fully informed, and it is the most important.” “As far as it may be 
in my power, command me.” 

“No protestations, no conditions! Justice, in whose grasp you now 
tremble, would not put the question to you in so mild a manner. Who 
was the unknown before whom we saw you recoil and fall? what know 
you of him, how did you become acquminted, and what is your connec- 
tion with the second apparition?” “ Most gracious prince——~” 

“When you looked at him, you uttered a loud cry and fell at his feet. 
Why did you do this? what does it mean? I must know all.” “ This 
unknown, my gracious prince———” He paused; his emotion here be- 
came evident; he glanced at us all 1ourl] with a distracted eye. “ Yes, 
by heavens! most gracious prince, this unknown 7s a terrific being.” 

“ What know you of him, I say” cried the prince, catching his look 
of horror. “ What is your connection with him? Nay, hope not to 
conceal the real truth.” ‘“ Of that 1 have, indeed, no hope, for who will 
assure me that he 1s not at this time standing among us?” 

“Whee? who?” cred we all at the same moment, and looked at 
each other with an attempt at laughter, but with real surprise and terror. 
‘It is not possible!” we added. ‘“‘ Know you the man—or rather being, 
whatever he may be? There are thin:s possible which are yet difficult 
to conceive.” 

“Who is he, then? Whence springs he? Armenian or Russian? 
And héw much truth is there in what he appears to be?” “ He is no- 
thing of what he appears. You could mention no situations, no cha- 
racters, no nations, of which he has not assumed the mask. Who he 
may be, whence he came, and whither he goes, are questions no one 
can solve. That he long took up his residence in Egypt, and there, in 
one of its old pyramids, prosecuted the strange mysterious inquiries, 
and acquired the power and wisdom he commands, I will neither pre- 
tend to aver nor to deny. Among us he is only known by the name of 
the Unfathomable. How old, for instance, should you suppose him?” 
“ Not much on this side of fifty.” “Quite right; and if I were to tell 
you that I was a boy of seventeen when my grandfather informed me 
of this wonderful being, whom he accidentally met at Zamaquasta, pre~ 
cisely of the same age as he now appears——” “That is absurd, in- 
credible, and extravagant.” 

“* Not a whit, I assure you; and were not these bonds in my way, I 
could cite you witnesses whose names would be sufficient to convince 
you. There are many entitled to credit who can recollect having seen. 
him alive in different quarters of the world at the same time, and have 
compared dates. No sword’s point can reach him,—no poison search 
his vitals; nor fire burn, nor ship swamp, in which he is. Time seems 
tO possess no power over him, years cannot touch his stamina, and 
man’s appointed days blanch not his head with snow, No one ever 
beheld him eat; woman hath never felt his touch; his eyes require no 
sleep; and out of the twenty-four hours of the day there is only known 
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one over which he is not the master, during which no one has ever seen 
him, and in which he transacts no worldly business.” “So!” cried the 
prince; “and what kind of hour is that?” 

“The midnight hour. When twelve has tolled he no longer belongs 
to the living. Wherever he may then happen to be, he must away; 
whatever work he is engaged in, he must abandon it. The last toll of 
the clock snatches him from the arms of friendship—from the altar— 
and would even so from the agonies of death. It has never been ascer- 
tained whither he goes nor what he does. No one ventures to inquire, 
much less to follow him; for the moment the fatal hour arrives, his 
features assume so dark and terrific a cast, so appalling is the anxiety 
and seriousness they express, that the courage of the boldest fails to fix 
their eye upon his, or to address him. A deathlike silence suddenly 
interrupts the most lively conversation, and all around him, with inward 
shuddering, await his return, without venturing to rise from their seats, 
or to open the door through which he passed.” 

“ But is there nothing remarkable in his appearance on his return?” 
inquired one of us. “ Only that he looks pale and weary, not unlike a 
man who has undergone some severe operation or heard some dreadful 
tidings. Drops of blood have appeared upon his shirt; this, however, 
I allow, may have been placed there.” 

“And has it never been attempted to deceive him in regard to the 
hour—to engage him so deeply in some affair as to get it over without 
his notice?” “ Only once, it is said, he overstepped the exact time. It 
was in a large company, purposely kept up till very late; all the watches 
were carefully altered; and a warm argument ensued, which he entered 
into with a spirit which carricd him away. When the stated hour 
arrived, he suddenly paused; gazed round, trembling from head to foot, 
and his limbs grew stiff. Soon his eyes were set, his pulse beat no 
more, and all means applied to recover him were fruitless. In this state 
he continued until the hour was passed, when he suddenly recovered, 
opened his eyes, and 1esumed the thread of conversation at the very 
syllable he had dropped it. The general confusion of the party betrayed 
what had passed; and he then explained that every spectator of the 
scene might well congratulate himself at escaping with only a shock; 
and the fearful earnestness with which he pronounced this convinced 
all present of its truth. He left the place that very night, and returned 
no more, The prevailing opinion was that during the fatal hour he had 
been engaged in secret communication with his genius. Some persons 
suppose him to be some deceased, who has been fated during three and 
twenty hours of the day to walk the earth; only the twenty-fourth being 
reserved for his appearance and punishment in the world below. Others 
believe he must be the celebrated Apollonius of Thyana; and others, 
again; for Johannes the Younger, who, it is reported, is to remain upon 
earth until the day of judgment.” 

“ Respecting so extraordinary a character,” said the prince, “a variety 
of conjectures must undoubtedly be hazarded. All that we have hitherto 
heard. wholly rests upon hearsay; and yet his deportment towards you, 
and yours towards him, goes sufficiently to prove your mutual aoquain- 
tamog, Now, is there no strange history at the bottom of this, with 
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which you ate intimately connected, and ‘which you seek to disguise 
from us?” The Sicilian cast a doubtful glance, and was silent. 

“Should it relate to some affair you wish to keep secret,” continued 
the prince, “I assure you, in the name of both these gentlemen, that 
such secresy shall be most sacredly observed; only speak out, without 
the least reservation.” ‘Could I venture to hope,” said the prisoner, 
after a long pause, “that you will not employ such kind of information 
to my prejudice, I would relate a very singular adventure, of which I 
was an eye-witness, with this Armenian; an adventure calculated to 
remove all doubt of his mysterious power. I must be permitted, how- 
ever, to omit some names connected with. it.” 

* Cannot you contrive to give us your story without such a condition?” 
“ No, I dare not, gentlemen : there is one family deeply implicated in 
it whose reputation I have reason to consult.” “Well, let us hear,” 
said the prince. 

“It may be about five years ago,” began the Sicilian, “when I was 
engaged in practising my art with tolerable success at Naples, that I 
met with ‘a certain Lorenzo del M te, a cavalier of the order of St. 
Stephen’s, sprung from one of the first houses of the kingdom. He 
soon gave me his entire confidence, and informed me that the marquis, 
his father, was an enthusiastic admirer of the Cabala, and would con- 
sider himself fortunate in having a philosopher, such as he esteemed 
me, under the same roof with him. The old count resided at one of 
his estates, near the coast, about five miles from Naples; where, wholly 
secluded from society, he wept over the fate of an affectionate son, 
snatched from him in the most heartrending manner. The cavaher 
gave hitn to understand that both he and his family were in a peculiar 
situation, which might perhaps induce them to avail themselves of my 
secret science, which would possibly succeed in throwing some light 
upon a subject to which all natural means had been applied in vain. 

e added, moreover, with peculiar emphasis, that he should some time, 
perhaps, have occasion to date his whole earthly happiness from my 
kind offices and interposition. I did not then venture to question him 
further, and he gave me no further explanation. The affair betrayed 
itself, however, in the following manner. 

“This Lorenzo was the count’s youngest son, intended for an eccle- 
siastical life, while his brother was to inherit the family estates. His 
name was Jeronymo ; he had spent several years in travel, and returned 
about seven years before the period to which my narrative applies, in 
order to celebrate his nuptials with an only daughter of the neighbour- 
ing house of C tti, an alliance contemplated from their childhood, 
with the view of uniting the property of the two adjacent families in 
one, Notwithstanding this arrangement, solely a matter of expediency, 
in which the choice of the parties was not consulted, the hearts of the 
betrothed had voluntarily become attached, requiring little art to pro» 
mote the object in view. Antonia, accustomed to behold her Jeronymo 
as her destined companion, early opened her whole heart and feelings; 
while the haymony of their characters, approaching closer and closer, 
soon ripened into fervent love. Four years’ absence had not cooled {t; 
and Jeronymo was now hastening to claim his bride,.as passionately 
as if he had never left her side. - 
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“The delight of meeting was scarcely over, and the preparations for 
the nuptials completed, when the bridegroom disappeared. He had 
been accustomed to spend his evenings at a villa commanding a view 
of the sea, and often took an excursion on the water. One night he 
remained longer than usual; messengers were sent in pursuit; boats 
were put out; but no one met with him. None of his servants were 
missing, and none had accompanied him. The night elapsed without 
his making his appearance; the morrow, midday, evening, and yet no 
Jeronymo. The most alarming prognostics were now indulged, Next, 
tidings came of Algerine corsairs having scoured the coast the day be- 
fore, and carried off several of the neighbouring inhabitants. Two 
galicys were instantly manned, the old marquis taking the command 
of one, with the resolution of saving his son, if possible, at the risk of 
his own life. On the third day he got sight of the corsairs, of whom 
they had the advantage of the wind, and at length approached them 
so close, that Lorenzo imagined he could behold his brother’s signal 
on the enemy’s deck, when suddenly they were separated by a storm. 
With difficulty the shattered vessels stood the sea; their prize disap- 
peared, and they were compelled to seek refuge at Malta. The wretch- 
edness of the family was beyond description ; the aged father tore his 
hair, and the life of the young countess was in imminent danger. 

“During five years their incessant inquiries were in vain. They went 
over the whole line of the Algerinc coasts ; vast sums were offered for 
ransom, in case he survived, but without avail. At length it was con- 
cluded that the piratical vessel by which he was captured must have 
been lost in the storm, along with all its crew. Yet, however probable, 
this did not utterly destroy all hope—it was still possible tha® the lost 
one might appear. Soon the family must either relinquish all expecta- 
tion of succession, or the younger brother must resign his ecclesiastical 
profession, and enter upon the elder’s rights. * 

“ Whatever degree of injustice there might appear in thus disin- 
heriting the eldest brother, as far as there was no certainty of his death, 
yet such a possibility was so remote as not to be placed in competition 
with the total extinction of an illustrious house. Grief and age had now 
nearly brought the marquis to the tomb; the last remnants of hope 
forsook him ; he saw the approaching fate of his ancient name and 
family, only to be avoided by an act of apparent injustice towards his 
oldest and dearest son. He wished to fulfil his contract with the neigh- 
bouring family of C———-tti, which would only require to change a single 
name; the object of both families might yet be realized by the Countess 
Antonia becoming the consort of Lorenzo. As the aged marquis’s ex- 
pectations of his eldest son’s return became more and more extinct, he 
turned to the nuptials of the younger as the sole means of mitigating 
the uneasiness he felt. 

“The chief obstacle to this arrangement lay in the young Lorenzn, 
Not flattered by the prospect of such possessions, nor feeling the pas- 
sion that had actuated the heart of his brother, he evinced the most 
generous reluctance to investing himself with that brother’s rights, and 
receiving his betrothed bride to his arms. Besides, he might still be 
in existence and return to claim his own. ‘Is not the sad cantivity of 
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my dear Jeronyme enough,’ he would say, ‘ without embittering his lot 
by depriving him of everything he once held dear? How could I hope 
for Heaven’s or his forgiveness, were he to return and find his bride in 
my arms? with what face could I hasten forward to greet him? Even 
supposing that he is.snatched from us for ever, can we better honour 
his memory than by leaving the vacancy he has left in our society still 
empty? as if we had buried our best hopes with him in the grave, leav- 
ing them sacred, a sacrifice to the dead !” 

“ These truly fraternal and sensitive objections were soon, however, 
overruled by the aged marquis, who longed to perpetuate a family which 
had flourished so many centuries ; though it was not before the Japse 
of two years that Lorenzo would consent to lead Jeronymo’s bride to 
the altar. During this last period their inquiries were redoubled, Lo- 
renzo himself taking several voyages, and no expense was spared to 
obtain a clue of his lost brother ; but these two years clapsed as all the 
former ones had done.” 

“ And the Countess Antoniar” inquired the prince; “ you say nothing 
in regard to her. Could she deliver herself up tamely to her evil 
destiny? I cannot believe it.” » 

“ Antonia’s situation was truly pitiable: it was a conflict between 
duty and passion—aversion and surprise. The unavailing generosity 
of her lost love’s brother touched her. She could not avoid honouring 
the being whom she could not love ; and her heart was torn by a variety 
of contending cmotions. Her dislike seemed to increase, too, in pro- 
portion as he sought to win her regard. He viewed her uncomplaining 

ief with evident concern: tender compassion took the place of in- 

ifference, and this treacherous fecling goon betrayed him into a real 
passion. Yet he still appeared to give cai only to his more generous 
feelings at the expense of his heart: he was the only one who seemed 
to ae the unhappy victim ready to be sacrificed for his sake. Yet 
all “his wishes to serve her were vain, though they served to place his 
magnanimity in a still more favourable light, and to deprive the young 
countess of almost every excuse for resisting the wishes of the family. 

“ Such was the situation of its affairs at the period the young cavalier 
invited me to his father’s villa, The warm recommendation of my 
paoe obtained for me a reception beyond my most sanguine hopes. 

must not here omit to mention that, owing to some successful opera- 
tions, I had succeeded in acquiring a reputation which greatly added 
to the confidence reposed in me, and raised the old marquis’s expecta- 
tions of me to a high pitch. To what a length this had proceeded, and 
by what means, 1 am about to inform you; and from what you already 
know, you will easily be able to decide as to the rest. As I availed 
myself of all the mysterious works of the old marquis’s excellent library, 
I soon began to converse with him in his own tongue, and to bring my 
system of the invisible world in harmony with his own opinions. In 
short, I made him believe what I pleased, and he placed as much faith 
in the communications of philosophers with sylphs and salamanders, 
as in any article of the canon law. Being, moreover, very religious, and 
his confidence in our system being carried to the most unbounded de- 
gree, my stories soon obtained credit,and I had so completely mystified 
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and wrapped him in my magical web, that he would lend an ear to 
nothing which was merely probable or natural. In truth, I was a fa- 
vourite oracle with the whole house. The usual scope of my disquisi- 
sitions was the possible exaltation of the human mind to a connection 
with higher beings, and my authority was the infallible Count Von 
Cabalis, The young countess, who, since the loss of her betrothed, had 
conversed less with the living than with the dead, and whose warm 
imagination took a lively interest in objects of such a nature, welcomed 
my spiritual communications with a kind of shuddering delight. Even 
the domestics attempted to gain admittance to hear my instructions, 
delighted if they could catch the meaning of a word here and there, 
which they repeated to their companions in their own way, with appro- 
priate comments. 

“TY had spent about two months at this noble residence, when one 
morning the cavalier eutered my chamber. Deep grief was visible in 
his features ; he appeared almost convulsed, and threw himself into a 
chair with all the wildness of one in despair. 

“ «Captain, he exclaimed, ‘it is all over with me. I must away: I 
can bear it no longer!’ ‘What is the matter with you, cavalier? how 
is this?’ 

“* Oh, this terrific passion! I have contended with it like a man, 
but I can do so no longer !’ and he threw himself into my arms. ‘With 
whom does it remain, but with yourself, to be happy, my dear friend ? 
everything is in your own power—your father, your family.’ ‘Oh! what 
are all to me? ought I to accept her reluctant hand, or even a friendly 
acquiescence? Have I not a rival—a rival, perhaps, among the dead ? 
Let me, then, find him; let me visit all ends of the earth tg find my 
brother,’ 

“* What! after so many disappointments, do you still indulge hope?? 
‘Oh,no! it has long since fled. Yet say there were—say he were found, 
should I be happy, so long as a glcam of hope inspires the heart of 
Antonia? Two words, dear friend, would end all my sufferings ; but 
it is vain: my lot is cast, until eternity breaks its awful silence and 
graves become witness for me.’ 

““Is it this certainty, then, of his death, that would make you happy ?? 
‘Happy {| that I fear I can never be! but a state of perpetual doubt is 
the most frightful punishment ;’ then, after some minutes’ silence, he 
added with a voice of woc, ‘Oh that he could see my sufferings ! would 
this constant attachment to him, which forms my utter misery, prove a 
source of pleasure to him? Must the living become victims to the dead, 
who can enjoy no more? Surely,1f he knew my grief,—and here he 
burst into fresh lamentations,—‘suicly he would come, return once 
more to my arms,’ 

“Then is this so perfectly impossible?’ said I, ‘What say you, my 
friend ?’ he inquired with a look of terror, 

“*Far lighter motives than these have brought back the departed 
into the ranks of the living. Should the entire happiness of a man, a 
brother~—~’ ‘Entire temporal happiness! Oh, I feel that! How 
truly have you said it,—mly complete felicity !’ 

“¢ Besides, the peace of a sorrowing family ; surely all would be suf- 
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ficient to justify any means by invisible power, whenever an earthly 
occasion may offer itself, though it were to disturb the peace of the 
blessed, to make use of a secret power.’ ‘For God’s sake, friend,’ he 
cried,*no more! Ere I would indulge a thought like that, even though 
I may have said it,—-I hate, I abhor it!’ 

’ “Vou may already perceive,” pursued the Sicilian, “to what this was 
tending. I was attempting to root out the cavalier’s doubts, in which 
I at length succeeded. It was resolved to cite the ghost of the de- 
ceased, for which I required a fortnight’s fast, in order, as 1 pretended, 
to make myself worthy of so high an office. After the lapse of-this 
time, when my machinery was in readiness, I availed myself of a very 
gloomy evening, while the family was assembled round me, to inspire 
them with the same wish, in such a manner as to let the proposal come 
from them. The greatest obstacle was the young countess, whose pre- 
sence was so important; but her enthusiastic feclings were soon roused 
in our favour, in addition to a gleam of hope that her lover might yet 
be in existence, and not answer to the invocation. Want of faith in the 
affair itself, and doubt in my own skill, were the sole obstacles which I 
had not to vanquish. 

“ As soon as the family consent was obtained, the third day was ap- 
pointed for the ceremony. Prayers prolonged until midnight, fastings, 
watching, and mysterious instructions, united to interludes of music 
from a peculiar inst:ument whose tones I had found productive of very 
happy efiects, were among the means resorted to in order to add to 
the solemnity of the scene, which so far elevated the fancy of the audi- 
ence as to excite even my own imagination, and give more complete 
illusion to the whole ceremony. This was what I aimed at; and the 
expected hour at length approached.” 

‘Beware,” said the prince, “how you offer to mislead us! but go on, 
goon!” “TI do not, most gracious prince! The invocation went off 
according to our best wishes.” 

“But how !—where is the Armenian?” “Do not be alarmed,” re- 
plied the prisoner ; “he will make his appearance but too soon. 

*T shall enter into no detail of the ceremony, which would carry me 
too far. Enough that the imposture perfectly succeeded. The old 
marquis, the young countess, her mother, the cavalier, and some of 
their relatives were present. You may well imagine that I had not 
allowed the time I spent at their residence to pass away without mak- 
ing myself intimately acquainted with their concerns, more especially 
as they related to the deceased. A variety of portraits of him afforded 
me an excellent resemblance for my ghost; and as he was only made 
to speak by signs, I ran no hazard of being detected by the sound of 
the voice. The deceased appeared arrayed in the habit of an Algerine 
slave, with a deep wound upon his neck. And you will please to re- 
miatk, that here I at least observed probability in squaring my appa- 
rition with popular belief, not, however, in consigning him to the waves, 
as I imagined that this unexpected turn would be entitled to more 
credit from the peculiarity of its appearance, while too near an approach 
ppibecir at quite natural and obvious might have been productive of 
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“T conjecture,” said the prince, “that this was well chosen. Out of 
a list of extraordinary apparitions, as it appears to me, only the more 
probable ought to be displayed. Still, to catch the proposed object 
would here only be a means tending to success; skill to invent might 
be liable to create suspicion ; for why raise a ghost at all if we are 
only to be informed by him respecting what, without him, we might 
arrive at by the unassisted efforts of reason? But the astonishing 
novelty and difficulty of the discovery is here likewise a warrant for its 
supernatural character, through which it must succeed ; for who will 
be inclined to call in question the miraculous nature of an action or 
operation when it is made to appear clear that such operation cannot 
be executed by any human power? But I am interrupting you,” added 
the prince ; “finish your narrative.” 

“1 inquired of the ghost whether he had not given up‘all title to what 
had been dear to him in this world. He pointed towards heaven, and 
then shook his head; and before he disappeared, he drew from his 
finger a ring which had been found since Jeronymo was missing ; and 
upon nearer inspection the countess recognized it for her marriage-ring.” 

“ Her marriage-ring !” cried the prince with surprise ; “ how was this 
obtained?” “J——it was not the right, gracious prince; I had it— 
it was merely an imitation.” 

“An imitation!” repeated the prince: “you must have had the 
original even for that, and how could you contrive to obtain it when 
the deceased, doubtless, never took it from his finger?” “ That is very 
true,” replied the Sicilian ; “but from a description which I had of the 
real one-——” 

“A description you had!” interrupted the prince: “how?” “Yes, 
long time back—it was quite a peculiar gold ring, with the nanee of the 
young countess, I believe. But you have broken the thread of my 
narrative !” 

“And what next?” replied the prince, with a more suspicious and 
unfriendly mien. ‘It was now finally concluded that Jeronymo was 
dead. The family openly announced the circumstance, and went into 
mourning. ‘The appearance of the ring had likewise deprived Antonia 
of her Jast hope, and gave the addresses of the cavalier more authority. 
Yet the shock she sustained from the apparition threw her into a dan- 
gerous illness, which had very nearly extinguished her lover’s hopes for 
ever. On her recovery she would have taken the veil, had not the 
moving appeals of the old marquis, in whom she placed the utmost 
confidence, deterred her. By this means, united to the incessant soli- 
citations of the cavalier, they at length extorted a reluctant consent 
from the unhappy Antonia. 

* The final day of the mourning was fixed upon for that of the mar- 
riage, which was likewise to be distinguished by admitting the cavalier 
into the full enjoyment of the family possessions. It came, and the 
happy Lorenzo led his trembling bride up to the steps of the altar. The 
day passed away, and a costly feast awaited the approaching guests, 
in a gaily-lighted hall, while the sound of music from a thousand strings 
welcomed the entrance of the bridal party. The aged marquis was 
desirous that the whole country should witness his happiness; the gates 
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of his palace were throwtt open, and welcome were all who seemed to 
participate in his son’s enjoyment. Amid this throng was——” 

Here the Sicilian drew in his breath, and we all caught the contagion 
of terror. 

“Amidst this throng,” he continued, “my attention was drawn by 
some one at my side towards a certain Franciscan monk, who stood as 
motionless asastatue. He was gaunt and tall; his face was of an ashy 
pale, with a look full of earnestness and sorrow fixed upon the bridal 
party. ‘The enjoyment of the scene before him made not the slightest 
impression upon him; he preserved the same unchanged seriousness 
of mien, standing hke a bust among the living. The strangeness of 
his glance, which checked me as I met it in the ardour of pleasure which 
swam around me, withdrawing my attention from the scene, impressed 
itself so powerfully upon my soul as to have since enabled me alonc to 
recognize the features of the monk in those of the Russian—the 
Armenian—or what he will. Under any other circumstances this would 
have been impossible. Often I attempted to withdraw my eyes from 
that terrific figure; but it returned, it haunted me, and I observed it 
was the same with my companion. The same surprise, too, ran through 
the whole company; conversation was at an end—there was a general 
pause: the monk only sat unmoved, his serious and mournful eye still 
directed towards the bridal pair. Each guest was impressed by his 
presence; the young countess alone seemed to take a sad delight in 
sympathizing with the grief so deeply seated in the stranger’s counte- 
nance, as if it were the sole enjoyment she could find to communicate 
with one who seemed to read her own soul. Soon the company began 
to disperse—midnight was past—the music died gradually away—the 
lights burned few and dim—the conversation slow and languid—and 
more and yet more empty the darkening bridal hall now became. The 
monk alone stood motionless—always himself—with the same quiet 
and mournful glance directed at the bridal pair. 

“At length the tables were removed, the guests disappeared here and 
there, while the family was gathered into a small circle. I know not 
how it was that no one ventured to accost the monk, and he spoke to 
no one, nor was he invited to join the circle. Already were her female 
attendants and friends gathering round the bride; she cast a sad and 
appealing look towards the sorrowful stranger, to which, however, he 
did not reply. The gentlemen were all collected round the bridegioom. 
There was a long anxious pause, then the old marquis, who among all 
present had appeared to take not the least notice of the unknown, said, 
‘fo think that we should all be thus happy here to-night, and my dear 
son Jeronymo absent!’ ‘ Have you invited him, then, and is he not 
come?’ inquired the monk. This was the first time he had opened his 
mouth; and we regarded each other in alarm. ‘Alas!’ replied the aged 
father, ‘he is gone, and he will never return, gone whence no one 
returns more! My worthy sir, my son Jeronymo is dead.’ ‘Perhaps 
he is ony afraid to make his appearance in such a company,’ continued 
the monk. ‘Who knows but he may be looking out? Let him hear 
the voice which he heard for the last time. Bid thy son Lorenzo call 
thy poor son Jeronymo,’ ‘What does he mean? What is that?’ mur- 
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mured the company that still remained. Lorenzo changed colour, and 
I confess that my hair began to stand on end. Meanwhile the monk 
approached the sideboard, filled a glass of wine, and put it to his lips, 
‘To the memory of our dear Jeronymo,’ he cried ; ‘let all who held him 
dear follow my example.’ ‘Whoever you may be, my worthy sir,’ con- 
tinued the marquis, ‘you have mentioned the name of one very dear to 
me. You are welcome. Come, my friends,’ he said, as he passed the 
bottle, ‘let not astranger have to remind and put us to the blush ; drink 
to the meinory of my son Jeronymo.’ 

“ Never, I think, was a health drunk with less zest. 

“*¢ A glass still remains full there,’ continued the old man, pointing to 
his son Lorenzo; ‘drink to the memory of your brother.’ 

* Lorenzo received it trembling from the monk’s hand—trembling he 
carried it to his lips :—‘ To the memory of my dearly beloved brother 
Jeronymo!’ But he stopped, and shuddering, put down his glass. ‘I 
hear the voice of my murderer !’ cried a terrific figure, which suddenly 
rose up amongst us, clad in bloody garments and covered with deep 

ashes.” 

; Were the Sicilian broke off. “Ask me no further what happened,” 
he said, with all the signs of internal agony upon his countenance. “ My 
senses seemed to forsake me the moment I cast my eyes upon the face, 
and the same with every one present. When we recovered our presence 
of mind we found Lorenzo struggling in the agonies of death. Monk 
and apparition had both disappearcd. The cavalier was borne, in 
frightful convulsions, to his couch. No one was left with him besides 
the priest and his wretched fathe:, who followed him, within a few wecks, 
to the tomb. His dying confessions lay buricd in the breast pf his 
father, wlio received them, and to no living being were they communi- 
cated. 

“ Shortly after this event, it happened that there was occasion to en- 
large a well lying in the back court of the villa, hidden by wild shrubs, 
which had been neglected for years. When a part of the rubbish had 
been removed, a human skeleton was discovered. The house where this 
occurred is now no longer standing ; the family name of M-—-—te is 
extinct ; and ata convent not far from Salerno is seen Antonia’s grave. 

“You now perceive,” continued the Sicilian, observing that we all 
stood duinb with astonishment, and no one wished to make any remark, 
“you see in what manner my acquaintance witb this Russian, or this 
Armenian, first commenced. Judge, then, whether I had cause to 
tremble before such a being, who threw himsclf twice in this terrific 
character across my path.” 

“You must now,” observed the prince, “reply to a few questions I 
have to put to you. -Have you been quite candid in your account of 
what happened to the cavalier?” “I know nothing else,” replied the 
Sicilian, 

“And did you actually look upon him asan honest man?” “That I 
did, by heavens !” exclaimed the prisoner. 

“What ! even when he gave you the ring you mentioned?” _ “How! 
he gave me no ring !—-I never said he had given me the ring.” 

* Good,” said the prince, looking at his watch in the act of going, 
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And the spirit of Lannoy,” he added, as he turned upon his steps, “do 
you really believe that it was a dond fide ghost?” “I can account for 
itin no other way,” replied the Sicilian; “I mean the ghost that followed 
mine. 

“ Come,” said the prince to us. _The gaoler now entered. “We are 
ready,” he added tohim. Then turning towards the prisoner, “ You, sir, 
shall hear from me again.” 

“ Might I not, think you, my gracious prince,’ I said, the moment we 
were left alone, “ might I not repeat your last question to the knave we 
have just left—‘ Do you really believe it wasa dond fide ghost?’ I mean 
the second one?” “What, I! No, certainly—no more now!” 

“No more! then you believed it before?” “I cannot deny that for 
amoment I was dazzled with this phantasmagoria-—not a little puzzled !” 

* And I should like to see the person who, under these circumstances, 
would be able to shake offa similur impression. But may I ask what 
reason you have to alter your previous opinion? From what we have 
already heard of this Armenian, our faith in his superhuman power ought 
rather to increase than diminish.” “What! from the account such an 
abandoned wretch has given us of him ?” inquired the prince, with pe- 
culiar earnestness of manner ; “for you cannot doubt but that we have 
had to deal with such an one.” 

“No,” said I; “ but should his testimony, therefore——” “The testi- 
mony of a knave !—besides, granted that 1 had no other ground for my 
doubts, can it fora moment be admitted against the dictates of truth 
and sound reason? Ought a man who has often imposed upon me, 
whose declared profession is iinposture, to be credited in such an affatr, 
whenghe must first be unpressed with a sincere love of truth to be at all 
entitled to credit? Does such a man, who, perhaps, never spoke truth 
except when compelled, deserve to be admitted as evidence against 
human reason and the eternal order of things? Upon this doctrine we 
might prefer giving authority to the branded villain in preference to 
untainted innocence, and let him appeal against it!” 

“But what reason could he have for conferring so high a character 
upon aman whom he has so many reasons to hate, or at least to dread?” 
“ Suppose I cannot penetrate into his motive, is that any proof that he 
has had none? Do 1 know at whose instigation, in whose pay he wishes 
to deceive me? I confess I cannot unravel the whole web of his villany; 
but I am sure he has done the cause for which he contends very little 
service, by representing himself as an arch-impostor, and perhaps some- 
thing worse in the background.” 

“ Assuredly the circuinstance of the ring does look very suspicious t” 
“It is more,” said the prince, “for it is proof. This ring, granting that 
the whole narrative be true, he received from the hands of the murderer, 
and he must have felt assured, at the time, that he was the murderer. 
Who but his assassin could have rifled the deceased—of a pledge too 
of affection, constantly worn by him? Suppose he were to allege that 
he had himself been deccived by the cavalier, while he imagined he was 
all along deceiving him, what would he gain in point of credibility? He 
must feel how much he lost by admitting his connection with the mur- 
derer, His whole narrative is plainly nothing but a tissue of inventions, 
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upon which to hang his minor truths, in order that we might give him 
credit for the whole. And ought I rather to pin my faith upon the 
eleventh lie told me by a knave, having detected ten preceding it, than 
upon the unalterable laws of nature, in which I never found the least 
deviation?” 

** J cannot answer that argument,” I replied; “ yet I am still no nearer 
comprehending the real nature of the apparition we last night saw.” 

“Nor I,” replied the prince, “though 1 am resolved to do all in my 
power to find the key of the secret.” 

“How?” LT inquired. “ Don’t you recollect that the second figure, 
the moment it entered the room, went to the altar, stood on the silk 
foot-cloth, and grasped the crucifix?” 

‘So, indeed, it appeared.” ‘ Well, the crucifix, as we are informed 
by the Sicilian, was a conductor; therefore he hastened to charge it. 
‘The blow which Lord Seymour aimed with his sword was consequently 
powerless, the shock of the electric fluid depriving his arm of motion,” 

“To the sword, indeed, this may apply; but not to the ball from the 
pistol fired by the Sicilian, and which we saw roll slowly along the altar.” 
“ Are you convinced that it was the same ball that was shot from the 
pistol? I shall say nothing respecting the puppet or real man who re- 
presented the ghost—doubtless so well stuffed as to be quite sword and 
pistol-proof: then just consider who He was who loaded the pistols.” 

“That is true!” I exclaimed—and a sudden light broke upon me: 
“the Russian loaded them, yet this he did before our eyes; and how 
could he have contrived to cheat us?” “ How could he? Only suppose 
that you had then had reason to mistrust this man, and kept your eye 
upon him; suppose you had examined the balls before they ewere 
charged, and found them made of quicksilver or painted clay; did you 
take special notice that he did not slip them into his hand, instead of 
the muzzle of the pistol? Besides, can you swear that he did not take 
the pair of loaded oncs with him, and change them in the other pavilion 
for a pair that were empty, while we were all busy preparing and un- 
dressing for the ceremony? And might not the figure, while the smell 
of powder was in our nose, let fall another ball, with which he was pur- 
posely armed, upon the altar? for which among all these suppositions 
is impossible?” 

“You are right. But then the astonishing likeness to the figure to 
your deceased friend! I have often seen him, and I confess I recog- 
nized him in the features of the spirit.” ‘And I—I can only say that 
the deceit was very cleverly got up. But if our Sicilian could contrive 
to catch the resemblance from a miniature on a snuff-box, by a few 
glances, so as to deceive us both, how much more the Russian, who 
had the full use of my snuff-box at table, and who enjoyed moreover 
the advantage of having heard me confidentially declare the identity 
between my friend and the portrait upon the box; add to this, as was 
observed by the Sicilian, that the old marquis was mightily weak upon 
these points, where is the difficulty of d//ustrating the whole of this 
apparition ee 
gg but the meaning of his words—the disclosure made by your friend?” 
Well! did not the Sicilian himself say that from the little he had 
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composed a véry probable kind of history. Does not this show how 
very natural it was to hit upon such an invention? Besides, the oracles 
pronounced by the ghost were so obscure, that he ran no hazard of 
being contradicted. Only grant that the creation of this juggler, who 

layed the ghost, had sufficient dexterity and confidence, with a little 
instruction in regard to the circumstances, how far might not this 
species of imposition have been carried ?” 

“But, consider, prince, what a preparatory scope must have been 
taken by the Armenian to produce such results beforehand: what a 
length of time even to paint one head so like another as we saw in 
these! Then to instruct the ghost in his part, so as to be provided 
against any gross or flagrant error, What power of observation must 
all the little accessories, on such an occasion, have required, of which 
he was compelled to avail himself? though they might have blown up 
his whole scheme. And recolkct that the Russian was not, in all, 
absent above half an hour. Could he im this time have arranged every- 
thing in such a mode as to give it quite a supernatural effect? Truly, 
gracious sir, never yet was therc a dramatic writer who set at naught 
Aristotle’s three essential unities, who could get up an interlude so 
replete with incident, nor have inspiied the spectator with so profound 
an opinion of his art.” “ Tlow ? do you hold it altogether impossible that 
all these preparations should have been made within the half-hour ?” 

“Why, I think it amounts to much the same thing.” “ Such an argu- 
ment,” said the prince, “1 do not understand. Do you maintain it to 
be contrary to all the laws of time, of place, and of physical operations, 
that so nimble a genius as this same Armenian, with the help of crea- 
turestas nimble as himself, favoured by the night, watched by no one, 
with all means and appliances to boot,—without which no juggler of his 
stamp ever stepsupon the stage,-do you maintain, I say, that he could 
not bring the whole of his machinery to bear upon us in half an hour? 
Is it, after all, so incredible, that with the application of a few ready 
words, commands, becks, and nods, understood by his accomplices, he 
should be able to bring his wide-laid yet concentrated scheme into 
action? Nothing, however, but the most absolute impossibility ought 
to be placed in competition with the invariable laws of nature. Would 
you rather believe in a miracle than admit an improbability? rather 
admit a violation of the powers of nature than a very artful and unusual 
combination of these powers, in order to produce a supernatural im- 
pression on the mind?” 

“But suppose the affair not to produce such very powerful results, 
yet you must confess that it is quite above our comprehension.” “ No! 
I have a great notion of disputing even this with you,” cried the prince, 
with singular archness and defiance of manner; “for how, my good 
count, if I should assert that not only a poor half-hour, full of haste and 
hurry, but that the whole evening and night may have been appropriated 
by our Armenian to the task? Do you consider that the Sicilian de- 
voted nearly three hours to his preparations on the same occasion ?” 

“The Sicilian, gracious prince?” “Yes; how will you prove that he 
apne great a share in the conjuration of the second ghost as of 
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“ How so, your highness?” “That he was only the principal accom- 
lice of the Armenian; in short, both are jugglers, who vary only in 
epree. 

@ It is very difficult to believe it,” said I, in some surprise. “ Not so 
difficult, perhaps, as you imagine, count. Why, it might happen that 
both jugglers met, entertaining the same design against the same person 
at the same place, and that there occurred a respective harmony of 
combinations, and an unanimity of purpose, that produced the effect of 
playing into one another’s hands. Suppose he should have availed 
himself of the first exhibition as a sort of foil for his own; a sort of pilot 
balloon, to learn which way the wind blew, and how far he might count 
upon your credulity. Then it served to expand our imaginations, ta 
familiarize himself with his imaginative victims, and to prepare the way 
for his erand jfinale—his last coup @esprit. Suppose, moreover, that 
he did it in order to direct our observation one way, and withdraw it 
from more important objects which he wished to avoid. Besides, he 
might have made previous inquiries, applied to the exhibitions of his 
art, in order to remove suspicion from its actual tendency.” 

“Why do you think thatr?” “Why? grant that he bribed one of my 
people to furnish him with information calculated to further his object, 
I missed my huntsinan, and havea right to conclude that in his abduc- 
tion the Armenian and he were in league: a letter may have been seized: 
a domestic fond of tale-bearing. In fact, his whole reputation falls to 
the ground, when J discover.the sources of his apparent omniscience : 
it strikes at cither of the jugelers, in whatever way they aimed their 
strokes at me, As to the situation and designs of this Armenian, it is 
of no consequence thus early to speak. Probably my suspicien, that 
this last is the only real impostor, may turn out to be correct; and I 
will be bound that the Sicilian was only the puppet with which he in- 
tended to amuse me, while he himsclf, unsuspected and uuscen, might 
secretly wind me in his web of deceit.” 

“Very good; but how does it agree that he himself assisted in de- 
tecting the Sicilian’s imposture, thus exposing the secrets of his art to 
profane cyes? Must he not have been apprehensive lest the detected 
fallacy of one, carricd to so high a pitch of probability as the Sicilian’s, 
must have injured the credit of a second attempt, and given him less 
hold upon our credulity?” ‘“ What are these secrets which he would 
have me prize so highly?) None which it was his object to exercise 
against me. Ile lost nuthing, then, by profaning them; but what a 
triumph, on the other hand, to explode these juggling tricks with sure 
and visible power, and yet strengthen my faith in his; to succeed in 
turning my vigilance to anothcr direction; to fix my silent growing 
doubts upon objects which are the furthest possibly removed from the 
reach of our preceding ideas! He might expect that, sooner or later, 
owing to some suspicion, 1 might be sccking out some key to account 
for his wonders in the juggling art itself. What, indeed, could he do 
better than place himself by the side of another, and then put the scale 
of merit in my hands, so that, whilst he prescribed a certain degree of 
art, my ideas should be so far clevated or misled? What a number of 
conjectures has he destroyed by a single stroke of art! how many illus- 
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oo afforded us, which in the end, perhaps, I might have imder- 
Stoo , 

“ Still, he has acted against his own system vilely, inasmuch as he 
sharpened the eyes of his spectators, instead of blinding them, and 
weakened the impression of their faith in the supernatural, by unmask- 
ing the artful imposture. You are yourself, my gracious prince, the 
greatest obstacle to his plan, admitting that he has any.” “ He has, 
perhaps, been mistaken in me; but he has not judged less accurately 
on that account. Could he forsee that I should hit precisely on the 
key to the whole miracle? Was it part of his plan that one of his 
creatures should lay himself open to me, as he has done? Are we 
assured that this Sicilian has not widely overshot his mark? It is 
certainly so in regard to the ring; yet it is chiefly this circumstance 
which has given mea decided mistrust of him. How easily may a deep 
rogue’s plot miscarry by the clumsiness of his instruments! Truly I 
did not think that the juggler would unfold any story which might in 
the least tell against him afterwards. Ilow, for instance, could he have 
the face to assure us that this necromancer is compelled to abandon all 
worldly pursuits at the twelfth hour of night, when, if you recollect, he 
was then among us, plain enough to be seen?” 

** That is true, indeed,” cried I. “‘ He must have failed here.” “ Yes, 
it lies in the character of these gentry to drive their practice too far— 
to lose everything by doing too much; whereas a more modest and 
moderate portion of imposition would have succeeded.” 

“ Notwithstanding all you have said, my gracious prince, I cannot 
prevail upon myself to admit that the whole was nothing more than a 
premeditated cheat. Consider the fright of the Sicilian, his swoon, his 
convulsions, and his wretched appearance altogether, such as to excite 
our deepest sympathy. Was all this nothing but a well-acted farce? 
Noy, granting that such dramatic imposture can go as faras the latter, 
can the art of the actor by any-means produce such deep impression 
upon the vital organs?” “ There is nothing in that, my friend. I have 
seen Garrick ; and were we at the moment tame and cold enough to 
remain mere unmoved spectators, could we pronounce upon the effect 
felt by these men, when we could not master that felt by ourselves ? 
Moreover, the decisive crisis, even for an impostor himself, being so 
very important, produces by expectation nearly the same strong symp- 
toms as astonishment does in those whom he deceives. Add to this the 
unexpected apparition of the state officers ? 

* These too, gracious sir,-—it is good youremind me. Would he have 
ventured to submit a place so fraught with danger to the eye of justice? 
to bring the faith of his creature to so severe a proof—and to what pur- 
eer ?” “ Leave that to his discretionary knowledge of his own people. 

o we know by what secret crimes he may have purchased the silence 
of this man? We have heard what was his office in Venice. And 
suppose we let this previous work belong to the other tale ; what will 
it cost him to bring this creature of his clear, he being the only witness 
against him?” 

And, in fact, the result justified the prince’s suspicion, When we 
called some days after to inquire respecting the prisoner, we were in- 
formed that he was no longer to be seen. 
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“ And do you inquire for what end? By what other than forcible 
means could he have prevented the scandalous confession, in which 
he was so deeply implicated, which must have ensued? Who but an 
abandoned man who has nothing more to lose could come to so humili- 
ating a conclusion? Under what other circumstances should we have 
believed him?” “All granted, my gracious prince,” replied I. “ Both 
apparitions must have been impostures. The Sicilian merely treated 
us to a Story enjoined him by his principal : both aimed at one object, 
were in compact; and from this the whole of the mysterious circum- 
stances which surprised us may be easily explained. The prophecy at 
Venice, which opened the tragic farce, is still unsolved, with all that 
ensued, and we need the key to the whole of these, though we have 
happily resolved a part.” ‘Carry it yet further, dear count,” said the 

rince ; “for what signify all his wonders, when I prove the fallacy 
in one case? As to that prediction, I confess it goes beyond my powers 
to explain. Had they stopped there, the Armenian might have closed 
his play as he opened it, and I confess I know not how far he might 
have deceived me. In this humiliating society you seem to be a little 
less suspicious than I.” “ Granted, gracious sir; yet the affair remains 
very unaccountable, and I challenge all our philosophers together to 
find a solution of it!” 

“J question whether it be really so unfathomable as you think,” said 
the prince, after some pause. ‘1 am very far from making any philo- 
sophical pretensions ; and yet I think 1 could engage to give some- 
thing like a natural solution of it, or at least deprive it of all an cate taen 
ornament.” “If you will do that, my prince,” replied I, laughing, “ you 
shall yourself be the only miracle to which I will pin my faith.” , 

“ And, as a proof,” he continued, “how little we need be inclined to 
have recourse to supernatural sources, I will point out two different 
ways of accounting for the incident, without violating the ‘aws of na- 
ture.” “Two keys at once! I am curious to hear.” 

“Vou read along with me the account of my deceased cousin’s illness. 
It was an attack of fever, in which, however, he died by a sudden apo- 
plexy. The singularity of this death led me to consult a physician, and 
what I learnt from him gave me a clue to the imposture. The illness 
of the deceased had this peculiar symptom,—that the patient, during 
the attack, lay sunk in profound repose, in which, on the second attack 
of the paroxysm, he died. These attacks returned very violently at 
stated intervals, in such a way as to enable the physician to pronounce 
upon the exact hour of his death. The third paroxysm of the tertian 
ague, or fever, occurs generally on the fifth day; and precisely ina 
stated time would the letter arrive informing me of my cousin’s death. 
Now, admit that the Armenian was in correspondence with some crea- 
tures about the person of the deceased—that he had an interest in 
obtaining accounts from that quarter,—and having designs on me, 
which a supernatural impression would tend to accelerate, he announced 
to ug the time when the death was expected to take place; and the 

hysician’s prognostic, which he only repeated, turned out to be correct. 
ere you have a natural solution of the mystery you think so inexpl- 
cable. Enough that you see the possibility of a third person giving an 
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account of a death which at that moment is taking place at fourteen 
miles distance.” “Upon my word, privicé, you here connect miaiters 
which, taken singly, may find a natural solution, but which cannot be 
brought to act together in the way we have seen, except by sorcery.” 

“What! are you less startled at the supernatural than at the im- 

robable?” “How,” I replied, “could it be mere accident?” “Doubt- 
ess something more,” replied the prince, “ The Armenian knew my 
cousin’s danger. He met us at St. Mark’s, and the opportunity was 
too inviting not to hazard the prediction. Had it failed, there was 
only the loss of a word; but if true it was likely to prove of great im- 

ortance. It succeeded ; and he then first seized Fortune by the fore- 
ock, and put it all to the account of a grand-laid scheme, Time must 
either illustrate such a secret or not; but, believe me, friend,” he added, 
laying his hand upon mine, with an earnest look, ‘ that a man who has 
real power at his command will not avail himself of trick ; he will de- 
spise it.” 

P Thus concluded a conversation, which I have stated at length to 
show the difficulties which the prince had yet to vanquish, and which 
I hope will produce the good effect of freeing his mind from his former 
impression, that he was urged blindly forwards by some secret power 
or fiendish enmity. 

“ Not all,” continues the Count Von O——, “who at the moment I 
am. writing this are laughing, perhaps, at his weakness, and in proud 
uncertainty of their own untempted and so unshaken reason, think 
themselves entitled to break the rod of damnation over his head,—not 
all, I fear, would have so inanfully met and triumphed over this first 
attacks-or even have stood so firm. If, notwithstanding this auspicious 
commencement, he should be found to have fallen a victim in the sequel, 
though warned by his good genius at the distant view of this dark de- 
sign against him, and his evil destiny be finally fulfilled, there will be 
less reason to indulge ridicule at his folly than surprise at the depth of 
the imposture, capable of overpowering so fine a judgment’as he pos- 
sessed. His terrific destiny is closed ; his soul has long purified itself 
at the fountain of all truth, where mine, too, will long have rejoined it 
before these unhappy pages are before the world. But let the tears 
which I shed over the memory of iny dearest friend fall unchecked 
and free; for, sad and difficult as my task is, it forms a contribution 
to the annals of justice, and I must write on. He was an excellent, 
noble character, and must assuredly have proved an ornament to a 
throne, which threw a strange illusion round him, from a desire of as- 
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CHAPTER II. 


lor long subsequent to these last occurrences, continued Count 
Von O——, I began to perceive an important change in the 
prince’s mind. Until this period he had avoided entering into 
any serious inquiries as to the truth of the tenets he embraced, satisfie 
with exploding the received notions, both crude and superficial, imbibed ° 
in his education, by more elevated views, though without examining the 
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foundation of his faith, He more than once avowed to me that religious 
ee a in particular, exhibited themselves to him, beyond the mortal 
pale, like some enchanted castle, in which one could not set one’s foot 
without shuddering; and that it was far better to step by with respectful 
resignation, without encountering the risk of being lost in its labyrinths, 
Yet, spite of this, there was a strong predisposition which tempted him 
to enter into some inquiries connected with such a subject. 

A bigoted and servile education was the source of this alarm; it had 
impressed forms of terror upon his tender intellect, from which he never 
succeeded in entirely emancipating himself in after-life. 

Religious melancholy was the disease of his family; the education 
of both his brothers was calculated to indulge it; while the preceptors 
to whom they had been entrusted were, on this head, either enthusiasts 
or hypocrites, The hilarity of boyhood was quenched by the cold hand 
of spiritual power, as the surest method of obtaining the approbation of 
the royal parents. 

This dark cloud hung over the entire youth of this prince, and even 

leasure was banished from his sports. All his religious preparations 
nad something appalling in them,—it was something threatening and 
hard, first imprinted upon his lively imagination, which he ever after- 
wards retained. His God was a terrific idol, delighting to punish; and 
his worship an act of servile fear, or a blind, powerless proof of obedience. 
His religion was at variance with all his boyish and youthful inclina- 
tions, which excellent health anda strong frame rendered more violent 
and uncontrollable. He was at strife with all the sensibilities of his 
youthful nature : to him religion did not come so much as a benefit as 
a scourge inflicted upon his passions. By degrees, a silent ill-will thus 
sprang up in his heart against it, which assumed the form of respectful 
faith united to blind fear—a feeling of compulsion, like that ofa servant 
towards his master—a strange mixture of dislike and reverence. 

It is not surprising that he sought the carliest opportunity of throw- 
ing off so cruel a yoke; he absconded, like a hard-used slave, from his 
task-master, still retaining, in the midst of freedom, a feeling of his 
servitude; for he had not renounced the tenets of his early years from 
calm conviction—not waited until the maturity of his reason might 
gradually remove their influence. In fact, he had released himself like 
a deserter from his post, upon whom another’s right of property still 
continues valid; insomuch that, after all his wanderings, all his efforts 
to escape, he is always compelled to retrace his steps. He had escaped 
with his chains, and was exposed to become the prey of any impostor 
who discovered them and knew theiruse. That such an one did, indeed, 
appear, if it has not already been conjectured, will be made clear in the 
following pages. 

The confessions of the Sicilian were followed by more important re- 
sults over the prince’s mind than they deserved, and the small triumph 
which his reason had achieved over this first weak invention had given 
him greater confidence. The ease with which he appeared to have 
unravelled the mystery almost surprised himself, Truth and error still 
disputed their sway over him so very equally that he could not quite 
sepatate them, insomuch that it often happened he mistook the argu- 
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ments of one for those of the other. Hence it was that the whole 
foundation of his religious faith was shaken ; much like an inexperienced 
man, who, having fixed his choice unwisely, either in friendship or in 
love, begins to lose his esteem for them, having mistaken mere con- 
tingencies for their real properties, and treats them accordingly. Having 
unmasked the cheat, he began to grow suspicious of truth itself, unfor- 
tunately adopting the same mistaken views in regard to it. 

This presumptive triumph was the more flattering, in proportion to 
the weight of the yoke which he believed he had thrownoff. From this 
period he began to indulge a scepticism which no longer spared the 
most sacred subjects. 

A variety of circumstances concurred to confirm him in this state of 
mind. The comparative solitude in which he had hitherto lived was 
broken in upon, and made room for a new mode of life, full of variety 
and distraction. Attentions which he must return, the etiquette atten- 
dant upon his rank, drew him into the vortex of the fashionable world. 
His station, no less than his personal qualities, introduced him into the 
most intellectual circle in Venice. He was brought into contact with 
some of the most distinguished characters of the Republic, consisting 
both of scholars and statesmen. This compelled him to leave that 
uniform and narrow circle to which he had been accustomed, and he 
began to be sensible of the confined scope of his ideas and of the ne- 
cessity of a higher tone of mind. The old confined mould in which his 
intellect had been cast, though accompanied by so many fine qualities 
offered an unfavourable contrast in the existing state of society aroun 
him, while his inexperience in the most familiar matters placed him in 
a somtwhat ludicrous point of view, and he stood in awe of nothing so 
much as ridicule. The early unfavourable prejudices he had imbibed 
in his own country appeared to offer opportunities for it in his person, 
Add to this a degree of eccentricity in his character, which gave him a 
dislike to the attentions bestowed on his rank, not upon his personal 
merit. This humility was in particular apparent in the presence of 
those distinguished for personal and intellectual endowments, which 
outshone the splendour of their birth. To find himself remarked only 
as a prince in society like this produced a sense of shame and mortifi- 
cation, while he unfortunately imagined that, owing to such distinction 
he was excluded from any participation init. Altogether this convinced 
him of the necessity there was for more enlarged intellectual cultivation, 
which he had hitherto too much neglected, in order to place himself 
more upon a level with the world of intellect and wit, in regard to 
which he believed he was so inferior. 

With this view he entered on a course of modern study with all the 
enthusiasm of his character. The bad choice, however, which was here 
purposely made for him, or at least suggested, tended neither to im- 
prove his reason nor his feelings. His inclination likewise led him into 
subjects of a doubtful and mysterious cast, which had irresistible charms 
for him, rousmg observation and reflection which he felt for no other 
subjects, His heart and reason meanwhile were free, But this ggvses 
Jatuus of the soul was daily leading him further and further astray. 
One author’s shining style carried him away; the artful sophistry of 
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another imposed upon his reason. His intellect was calculated to ac- 
commodate itself to either, or indeed to any writer who assumed a 
sufficiently lofty tone. 

Such a course of reading, pursued during more than a year with pas- 
sionate assiduity, had hardly presented him with any fixed and useful 
ideas. He‘doubted more than before; and having so long impressed 
itself upon his character, scepticism at length infected his heart. To 
state it in short: he had so far involved himself in this labyrinth, first, 
as a kind of religious enthusiast ; secondly, as a sceptic; and lastly, as 
a freethinker ; that he scarcely knew where he was. 

Among the society into which he had been drawn, there was a par- 
ticular one, which went by the name of the Bucentauro, which, under 
the ostensible form of a noble intellectual liberality, really encouraged 
the most unbounded degree of license—even of the passions. Num- 
bering several members of wit and spirit, with the name, too, of a 
cardinal at its head, the prince was the more easily led into its snares. 
Certain dangerous truths, thought he, could not be better deposited than 
in such hands, already bound to moderation, and which boasted the 
advantage of having heard and proved the opinions of the opposite 
party. The prince here did not consider that Jibertinage of mind and 
feeling in persons of their rank leads to more serious results, inasmuch 
as there is less rein to curb them ; not having the fear of sanctity, like 
more profane people, before their eyes. This was the case with the 
Bucentauro, most of whose members, by aid of a false philosophy and 
of their passions, quite worthy of such a guide, forgot what was due to 
their station as well as to humanity itself. 

The society boasted, likewise, its secret degrees ; and I am Willing, 
for the prince’s honour, to believe that he was never admitted into the 
sanctuary. Whoever entered into their counsels was compelled, as long 
as he was a member, to lay aside all distinctions of rank, country, and 
religion, in fact, all conventional forms and differences, and take his 
station in the class of universals. The election of members was itself 
a strong measure, depending solely upon superiority of intellect. The 
society arrogated to itself the most delicate judyment in matters of taste 
and fom, and its reputation in this respect stood high throughout Venice, 
This, together with its apparent equality, had great attractions for the 
prince, A highly animated society, distinguished for its wit, its infor- 
mation, and all the best talent that was to be met with both in the 
classical and the political world, here centred, as it were, in a focus, 
long disguised from him the dangerous character of his new connection, 
As the mask, however, was gradually thrown aside, and it appeared in 
its rea] colours, he found it very difficult to retrace his steps; and 
though the society at length avowed itsclf, motives of personal security 
and false shame induced him to disguise his real feelings. 

“Yet, from previous confidence in their principles and opinions, if he 
did not fall into imitation, he lost the beautiful simplicity of his character 
and the delicacy of his moral taste, His understanding, destitute of 
solid principles and information, was unable, without foreign aid, to 
rescue him from the web of sophistry which had been wound around ° 
him, and by degrees the hateful poison he imbibed corroded all the most 
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beautiful portion ofhis early character and feelings. The natural ground. 
work of his happiness, he threw as a sophism aside: it had failed under 
him at the most important moment, and compelled him, therefore, to 
betake himself to the first best support that offered itself. 

Perhaps a truly friendly hand might even yet have snatched him 
from the abyss that yawned to receive him; but! was not then acquainted 
with the secret nature of the Bucentauro system : the evil was already 
done, and I was called away at the cummencement of this period, by 
important business, from Venice. Even Lord Seymour, a valuable ac- 
quaintance, whose cool head resisted every attempt at delusion, and 
might have proved of essential service to him, —even he left us at this 
time to return to his own country. Those, indecd, in whose hands I left 
him were all honourable men, but inexperienced, of narrow religious 
views, whose insight into the impending evil was as little as was their 
influence over the prince. The only answer they afforded to his dan- 

erous sophisms, the only 1cmedy they suggested, was a dogmatical 

egree of faith, which neither alarmed nor attracted him. He saw 
through the plan too easily, while his more comprehensive intellect 
speedily compelled these bad defenders of a good cause to complete 
silence. Others, who succeeded in obtaining his confidence in the 
sequel, were too much occupied in plunging him deeper into the mis- 
chief. When, in the ensuing year, ] ictuined to Venice, how altered, 
alas! did I find everything around him ! 

The effects of the new philosophy were soon visible in the prince’s 
mode of life. The more piogicess he made, and the more friends he 
acquired in Venice, the faster his old acquaintance bevan to drop off, 
I wag daily Jess satisfied with him; we saw each other more seldom, 
and in particular Ae seemed to require it less. The current of the world 
was bearing himaway. His house was alinest always filled with company 
when he was at home. One entertainment, one lind of pleasure, followed 
another. He was the male toast - the male coquet of all parties; the 
king and idol of the first circles. Seiious to encounter as he had ima- 

ined the great world to be in his retreat, he was now surprised to find 
it so trivial in reality. It came quite as a matter of course—everything 
he said was thouvht excellent, while lus silence was pronounced injustice 
to the world. This species of worldly good fortune—this general suc- 
cess, inspiring him with fresh courage and confidence— made him 
appear greater than he really was. The increasing good opinion which 
he thus came to entertiin of his own merit Jed him to give credit to the 
extravagant praises and respect that were lavished upon him, which, 
when unsupported by this enlarged sense of his superiority and self- 
complacency, would have proved at least supicious. But now such un- 
animous applause only seemed to confirm what his secret vanity had 
oe, to whisper him—a tribute which he conceived was, of right, due 
to him, 

Doubtless he would lave risen superior to this affectation, had he 
been allowed time to breathe, and to compare his real worth with the 
idol so flatteringly exhibited, as through a mirror, to his view. But his 
whole existence was become a state of intoxication—a perpetual tumult 
—a fever of the spirits. The higher he had been raised, the greater the 
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efforts required to maintain his station, and this incessant stretch of in- 
tellect was gradually wearing him away. Repose was banished, even 
banished from his pillow. His weak side was now too apparent, and the 
passion fixed upon to cherish it too well adapted to the purpose. 

It was now also bruited by his noble attendants that their princely 
master was becomea prime man, Those deep feelings and noble truths 
io which his heart was still so strongly attached were the last to give 
way; but they, too, at length became the object of his own ridicule and 
wit. He avenged himself upon the truths of religion for the tyranny 
they had at one time exercised over him, tending even to madness; yet, 
as there was a voice which he could not falsify, often whispering from 
his heart appealing against the madness of the head, so was there more 
of bitterness than happy courageous wit in the sarcasms he thus levelled. 
His temper began to change, and he grew capricious. The chief orna- 
ment of his character, his simplicity, his modesty, had disappeared. 
Flatterers and hypocrites had poisoned the fountain of his heart and 
feelings ; his kind and delicate demeanour, which had once almost led 
his dependants to forget their master, was succeeded by a harsh and 
commanding tone, which was the more difficult to bear, as it did not 
proceed at all froin his princely station, which he slighted, but from an 
injurious spirit of personal superiority which led him to despise others. 
If some reflections occasionally visited his pillow, which he eluded in 
presence of the world, thc y had only the effect of rendering him harsh 
to his own people, and unhappy, whilst he enlivened other circles by his 
forced merriment and wit. With sympathizing feelings we beheld him 
giving way to this wild and dangerous impulse ; but he heard the voice 
of friendship no longer—-he could not be stopped in mid careey, for he 
then felt too happy to listen to us. 

larly in the first period of this career, I was recalled to the court 
of my sovereign by an affair of importance, which I could not, as I 
valued the strongest claims of friendship, venture to neglect. An in- 
visible hand, which 1] did not discover until long afterwards, contrived 
to enbroil my affairs there, while reports were at the same time spread 
against me which required my personal interference. To leave the 
prince so situated was very trying to me, while to him, alas! it was so 
much the easier. The bands had long been giving way which bound 
him to me. ,still, lus destiny had awakened my warmest sympathy, 
and I would not leave before | had obtained a promise from the Baron 
Von F-——~ to present me, from time to time, with a written narrative 
of his proceedings ; at least of their most important and striking fea- 
tures. Having from this Jast period no longer been a witness to the 
ensuing occurrences, I may be permitted to give a place to the epistolary 
account communicated by my friend the baron, so as to preserve the 
unity and interest of the whole cntire. It must still be recollected that 
the arguments and observations of the Baron F-—— are no longer mine, 
as | have purposely avoided introducing any change, even in the words, 
in order that the reader may the more easily render himself master of 
the simple truth, 
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THE BARON Von F——— tro COUNT O——, 


LETTER I. 
May, 27-~. 


TANY thanks, dear respected friend, for the permission so kindly 
granted, to continue our former confidential intercourse, al- 
though absent from each other, which formed one of my chief 

leasures while you remained with us. Here you are well aware there 
sno one with whom I dare venture to converse upon certain topics, 
which they might turn to my prejudice, for they are a set of pone 
whom I dislike. As the prince, moreover, is become one of their 
society, wholly throwing off his former intimacy with us, I find myself 
almost a solitary in this splendid and populous city. Z—— takes it 
much easier, and the Venetian ladies seem inclined to make him forget 
his anxieties, which he is thus compelled to share with me at home. 
And what do you think he had to complain of in all this? He only 
beholds, and wishes to behold, a master in the prince, which he finds 
to his full content; while 1—but you already know how deeply interested 
I feel in the welfare of our prince, and how much cause | have for my 
anxiety. I have now been sixteen years about his person, and from 
long habit feel as if I lived only for his sake. He was only nineteen 
when I entered into his service, from which period, I may say, we have 
never been scparated. I have invariably been under his own eye; a 
long intercourse has shown him what I am; and I have borne a part 
in all his adventures, both great and small. My happiness is bound up 
in his, and until this last unhappy ycar I have ever beheld him in the 
light of'an elder brother, as well as of a friend: I basked, as it were, in 
the sunshine of his happiness, over which no cloud then hung: a noble 
and delightful career lay before us: we caine to Venice, and all that 
was so fair and so honourable vanished. Since your departure every- 
thing has assumed a new aspect. The Prince of D——~ has been here 
several weeks, along with his suite, and given a fresh impulse to our 
already animated and tumultuous style of life. 

Being so nearly related to our own prince, and being hitherto on a 
pretty good footing together, they are likely, during his residence here, 
which I am informed will be prolonged over the feast of the Ascension, 
to continue pretty inseparable companions. They have alteady entered 
into the spirit of the thing with energy; during ten days the prince has 
scarcely been permitted time to take breath. The Prince of D has 
likewise taken it with a high hand, which he may the easier do, as he 
sets oul again so very shortly; but the worst of this is that he has 
hereby offended our prince, as he could not well exclude himself from 
the society, and at the same time thought himself entitled, from the 

culiar kind of connection between the houses, to assert the rank of 

is own. Hence, it is probable, our own departure is at hand, within 
a few weeks at least; without which it would be necessary, ere long, to 
curtail the extravagant style in which he lives. 

The Prince of D-——, as it is said, is occupied here with affairs of the 
secret order, in which he imagines he shall play an important part. 
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That he has likewise been introduced among all the connexions of our 
prince you will readily suppose. In particular he was conducted into 
the society of the Bucentauro with distinguished pomp, having for 
some time flattered himself that he was destined to cut a great figure 
for his wit and spirit, inasmuch as he had already acquired in his.ex- 
tensive correspondence, through all parts of the world, the flattering 
appellation of the “ Philosophical Prince.” I know not whether you 
have ever had the good fortune to meet with him. He has very intel- 
ligent features, keen eyes, an expression full of tasteful intellect, much 
show of reading, much acquired nature,—if you will forgive me the 
word,—united to a princely condescension towards humanity, with an 
heroic confidence in himself, and an all-comprehensive eloquence. Who 
could resist paying his homage to such shining qualities in a prince? 
If we wish to form. a comparison, to learn where the advantage lies 
between the once quiet, unboasting, and sterling worth of our prince, 
and the blazing reputation of the other, we must look to the event. 

Various important changes have taken place in our establishment 
since you left us. We have taken a new splendid house opposite that 
of the new procurator, the prince’s late residence being too narrow and 
confined. Our suite has increased by twelve additional names of pages, 
Moors, heyducs, &c., and everything is still on the increase. You were 
accustomed to complain of the expenditure when you were here; I 
wonder what you would say now? 

The terms we are upon are much the same as before; except, indeed, 
that the prince, no longer feeling the influence of your presence, is 

erhaps become more cold and distant towards us, while we receive 
little more from him than is sufficient for our apparel. Under the plea 
that we speak bad French and no Italian, he contrives to seclude us 
from most of his favourite circles; a measure I should not much per- 
sonally regret, did I not perceive that it arose from a feeling of contempt 
~~that he is ashamed of us; and this, Iam sure, we have not deserved. 

As I know you wish to hear all particulars, I must here mention that 
the prince has dispensed with the service of nearly the whole of his 
domestics, except Liondello, whom, if you will recollect, he took into 
pay about the time he lost his huntsman, and who, in the new mode 
of life he has adopted, seems quite indispensable to him. The rogue 
knows everything in Venice, and. how to avail himself of his knowledge. 
He would scem to be Argus-eyed, with the thousand hands of Briareus, 
ever in motion. This he says he acquired from assisting the gondo- 
liers ; and he is particularly well adapted to the wants of our prince, 
giving him a knowledge of all new faces that arrive, and secret infor- 
mation which has always proved correct. Ife is thus an excellent 
master of French and Italian, which has already acquired for him the 
Situation of the prince’s secretary. 

One trait, however, of disinterested fidclity I ought to relate to you, 
which is rarely enough met with in persons of his class. Lately a re-. 
putable merchant, arrived from Rimini, entreated an interview with 
the prince. His object was to lay a heavy complaint against Biondello. 
It appears his former master, the procurator, had come to an open 
breach with his relations, in regard to which Biondello possessed his 
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utmost confidence. In fact, he was entrusted with all his secrets, and 
had vowed never to reveal them for the advantage of the old man’s 
relatives who should survive him, On these conditions his master 
promised to leave him a handsome legacy. When his will came to be 
examined, there were found both in it, and in his other papers, certain 
omissiofis and doubtful points which only Biondello could clear up. 
But he stoutly denied that he knew anything on the subject, refused to 
accept a very considerable legacy, and preserved his secrets. Large 
offers were repeatedly made him on the part of the surviving relatives 
to betray them ; but all to no purpose. At length, wearied with their 
importunities, and to avoid their threats of proceeding against him, he 
determined to enter into the prince’s service. The heir—this same 
merchant—directly resolved to apply to his highness, at the same time 
making fresh proposals, to any amount, if Biondello would consent to 
listen to his views. No, even the wishes of the prince were unable to 
induce him to forfeit his promise to lis late master. He admitted to 
the prince that such secrets had, indced, been entrusted to him, nor 
did he deny but that the deceased had been too violent in his enmity 
towards his own relations; “ Yet,” added he, “was he not my bene- 
factor, my kind master, and one, too, who wholly confided in my silence 
and integrity living, and who died in the saine belief? In short, I was 
the only friend whom he left in the world; and to show myself un- 
worthy of his sole confidence —his last dying hope!” He even added 
stronger motives for his long and persevering refusal, declaring that 
such avowal would not be strictly compatible with the reputed cha- 
racter and good name of the deceased. Was not that, my friend, deli- 
cately and nobly thought? You may well imagine that the prince did 
not much insist, after such an explanation, upon his discovering the 
nature of the secrets which Biondello sought to conceal. This rare ex- 
ample of fidelity towards his deceased master has obtained for him, at 
least, the most unlimited confidence on the part of his present one. 
Farewell once more, my dear friend! How much I sigh for the same 
uiet mode of life in which you here found us, and for which you so 
pleasantly rallied us! I fear those good times for me in Venice are now 
over; and it is much—— but the same observation might be applied 
also to the prince. He cannot long continue happy in the element 
wherein he now breathes, or otherwise sixteen years’ experience must 
have been thrown away upon me. 


Turk BARON Von F—-— TO COUNT 


LETTER 11. 
15th May. 

OOD tidings! though I had never imagined that our residence 

in Venice would have been productive of any good at all. Yes 

he has saved the life of a fellow-creature, and I am reconcile 

to him once more. 

Not long ago the prince was returning from a meeting of the Bucen- 
tauro, accompanied only by two domestics, Biondello being one, By 
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some accident the sedan in which he was carried broke down, and he 
“was Sse ag i to proceed the remainder of the way on foot. Biondello 
advanced first: the way lay through several close passages, and the 
dawn of day being at hand, the lamps were either burning dim or alto- 
gether extinguished. In about a quarter of an hour Signor Biondello 
made the discovery that he did not know where he was. The similarity 
of the bridges had deceived his eye, and, instead of bearing for St. 
Mark’s, he found himself in Sestiére di Castello, As he was traversing* 
one of the most remote streets, which led into a main one much longer 
and broader, he heard a cry of murder! The prince coming a little way 
behind, though unarmed, snatched a staff from the hands of one of his 
servants, and ran without the least hesitation towards the spot. There 
he found three fellows setting upon a single man, who, along with his 
guide, seemed to make but a fecble resistance, and the prince was onl 
just in time to prevent the fatal blow. With his voice as well as hand. 
followed by his servants, he so far alarmed the ruffians, who had reked 
upon the secresy of the transaction in so lonely a spot, that after ven- 
turing to make a slight defence they took to flight. Half fainting and 
exhausted with his defence, the wounded man sank into the prince’s 
arms, while his attendant informed us that it was the Marchese Civi- 
tella, nephew to the Cardinal of --—, whom he had saved. Having 
lost a deal of blood, the prince’s attendant Biondello tried his surgical 
skill in binding the wounds, after which the prince had him carefully 
conveyed to his uncle’s palace, which was near at hand, whither he ac- 
companied him. When he found him quite safe and quiet, he took his 
leave without mentioning his name. 

This, however, was soon discovered by means of a domestic Khown 
to Biondello. On the following morning, the cardinal, an old ac- 
quaintance at the Bucentauro, waited upon the prince. The visit lasted 
more than an hour: the cardinal evinced great emotion; the tears 
came into his eyes, and even the prince was moved. The same even- 
ing the patient was pronounced likely to recover; the thickness of 
his mantle had protected him against the force of the blows. From 
this period not a day elapsed without the prince paying a visit to the 
marquis, or receiving one from his uncle the cardinal, and a, strong in- 
timacy between the houses appears likely to follow. 

The cardinal is a respectable-looking sexagenarian, with dignified 
features, full of animation and good cheer. He is esteemed one of the 
wealthiest prelates throughout the dominions of the Republic. He had 
eatly the sole managemest of his immense possessions, which, with 
prudence, he has not diminished, though without depriving himself of 
any kind of worldly gratification. 

This nephew is his sole heir, though he has not always continued 
upon the best terms with him. So little is the old cardinal an enemy 
to pleasure as to permit the most avowed toleration in regard to the 
principles and the conduct of the young marquis. His free opinions, 
and still more free life, scem to bring into action only his weaknesses 
and vices—the dread of fathers and the husband’s curse. It is said that 
he owed his last attack to an intrigue set on foot with the ambas- 
sador's lady. He has often been implicated in other and more serious 
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affairs, in which it required all the cardinal’s wealth and influence to 
save him, If we except- this trait, he is, perhaps, one of the most en- 
viable men, from his numerous fine qualities and the possession of all 
that renders life desirable, in all Italy, But this family failing is a blot 
nipon all his endowments, while the cardinal can take no real enjoyment 
in his vast possessions, from his anxiety lest he should, at last, have no 
heir and successor to whom to leave them. 

The whole of this information I have received from Biondello, and 
the prince appears to possess ascul tieasure in him. Every day he be- 
comes more and more indispensable, and he discovers some fresh talent 
and trait continually. The prince lately complained of a slight access 
of fever, and could procure no repose. His night-lamp was extinguished ; 
he rang time after time in vain; his household were plainly gone out 
somewhere for their own amusement. So at length he rose, and de- 
termined to seek them out; but he had not proceeded far before he 
heard strains of delicious music in the distance. Half enchanted, he 
followed, as near as he could, the sounds he heard ; when, approaching 
Biondello’s apartments, he saw him playing upon the flute from his 
window,—his whole suite gathered round, listening to him from below. 
The prince can hardly believe his eyes or his ears, while he commands 
the musician to proceed, With a surprising degree of facility he began 
to vary a very touching adegio air with some fine extempore accom- 

animents, executed with happiest tones and all the taste of a virtuoso. 

eing a good judge, as you well know, the piince declares that such a 
musician deserves to be heard in any of the finest chapels in the place. 

“TY shall be compelled,” he said to me the morning following, “to 
dismfss so excellent an attendant, for 1 cannot afford to reward him 
according to his deserts.” Poor Biondello caught these words as he 
entered the room. “Jf you do that, most gracious prince,” he cried, 
“if you dismiss me, you will indeed deprive me of my best deserts.” 

“ But you are fitted,” said his master, “for something better than a 
menial office. I do not like to stand in the way of your good fortune.” 
“Nay, my honoured prince, impose no better fortune upon me than 
such as I have chosen for myself.” 

“To neglect so fine a talent as you possess !—No; I should never 
forgive myself.” “Then permit me, most exccllent prince, to exercise 
it, during some short period, in your presence.” 

After some discussion, this was at length agreed to. Biondello had 
an apartment assigned him next to that of his master, whence he was 
to try to hush him to sleep with his straing,and also to awaken him 
with the same, The prince then insisted upon doubling his salary, 
which he refused, unless his master would consent to let him deposit it 
as a little capital in his hands, which in a short time he might, perhaps, 
in this way find useful to him, The prince is in expectation, however, 
that his favourite attendant will soon be coming forward with some 
poe : liew of all this; and whatcver it may be, it will, doubtless, 

granted. 

Farewell, my best friend. I shall expect to hear tidings of you from 
R--— n with some anxiety. 
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Toe BARON Von F—— To Count 0O——~, 
LETTER III, 


[HE Marquis of Civitella, who is at length quite recovered from 
' his wounds, has been introduced by his uncle the cardinal to 
our prince, and secms to follow him everywhere like his shadow. 
The information I obtained respecting him from Biondello turns out to 
be incorrect; at all events, his account of him was very extravagant. 
His features are highly engaging, and his manners almost irresistible. 
It seems impossible to be offended at him: his very first glance com- 
pletely disarmed me, Imagine a highly imposing and pleasing figure, 
with corresponding grace and dignity— a countenance full of energy and 
expression, open and inviting physiognomy—a very flattering tone of 
voice united to flowing eloquence, and a glow of youthful health, ren- 
dered more dazzling by the most finished manners and education. He 
is, moreover, free from that mean pride and ceremonious stiffness so 
intolerable in the rest of these nobles. He appears to breathe only in 
an atmosphere of vivacity and good-nature, added to much sensibility. 
I think his dissipated habits must have been sadly overcharged, as I 
never beheld a more perfect and pleasing picture of sound health. Were 
he, indeed, so wholly abandoned as Biondello has represented, it is as 
certain that he must prove altogether irresistible. 

Towards me, likewise, his manner was very open and candid. He 
confessed, with the most flattering marks of confidence, that he was by 
no means on the best terms with his uncle the cardinal, and that he 
had well deserved his displeasure. He had adopted serious resofutions 
of reform, which he entirely owed to the example set him by our prince. 
In this way alone, he added, was there a chance of becoming recon- 
ciled to his uncle, the prince’s influence over the worthy prelate being 
unbounded. In fact, he had long had serious failings; the chief failing, 
however, he now laboured under was that ofa sensible friend and guide, 
such as, he trusted, he had at length met with. 

Indeed, the prince assumes every quality of a Mentor; though at the 
same time this gives the marquis a counter-influence, of which he knows 
how to avail himself. We see them almost inseparable at every party, 
except at the Bucentauro, for which the marquis is very fortunately a 
little too young. Wherever he appears in company with the prince, he 
introduces him with all that delicacy and fine breeding which is quite 
peculiar to him, But no onehas yet been found capable of taming him ; 
and the prince will deserve to be immortalized in a legend, should he 
succeed in so Herculean a task. I much fear the tables may chance 
to be turned upon him, and the guide be led away by the pupil, as many 
previous circumstances seem to portend. 

The Prince D——- has taken leave of us, much to our satisfaction, not 
excepting that of our master. What 1 formerly observed to you, dear 
O——, has already happened. Between two characters so widely op- 
posed, and from so very unexpected a collision, a good understanding 
was not long to be looked for. During the short period he resided here, 
hé produced a very serious schism in our intellectual world, one which 
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threatened to deprive the prince of half the admiration he had hitherto 
attracted, Whenever he appeared, he was sure of meeting him asa 
rival—he everywhere crosees his path; possessing precisely the degree 
of cunning and jealous vanity that enabled him to avail himself of the 
least advantage afforded him by our prince. He had no scruples, also, 
as to the practice of all those little arts to raise his other qualities, from 
which a feeling of self-respect deterred our prince; insomuch that the 
former would speedily have counted numbers on his side whose brains 
were their weakest portion, while he stood at the head of a party which 
was quite adapted to him.* It would have been more prudent to have 
condescended to no kind of competition with such a rival; and a few 
months earlier, I feel convinced, such is the plan which our prince 
would have adopted. But he was then too far carried away by the 
stream to make the shore at once; trifles had assumed a degree of 
importance in his eyes, which, in other circumstances, he would have 
despised; his pride would not permit him to retreat, more especially at 
a moment when the resumption of his former more dignified and re- 
tiring character might have been construed into a sense of inferiority 
and fear. The tone adopted by them in argument was by no means 
the most delicate and forbearing; a spirit of rivalry was awakened be- 
tween their parties, which soon involved the principals themselves. In 
order to preserve the acquisitions he had made, and the place which 
he occupied in the opinion of the world, he believed he ought, as far as 
possible, to increase the opportunities afforded him for shining, by add- 
ing to his princely establishment. With this view, he made feasts and 
pleasuye parties, splendid concerts, presents, and played high. While 
this absurd rage for dissipation extended likewise among their high- 
nesses’ followers, as an affair of honour, a far stronger motive than their 
sense of duty, their masters conceived it incumbent upon their liberality 
to encourage it. Thus a connected chain of folly, productive of pro- 
portionate inconvenience and penury, was the consequence, all origi- 
nating in the prince’s weakness—the weakness of a moment. 

It is true we are at length freed from this unmeaning rivalry, though 
our losses are not so easily retrieved. The prince’s finances are empty; 
he has squandered the produce of years of economy, and we shall now 
be compelled to leave Venice ; unless, indeed, we prefer being involved 
in debt, which hitherto he has cautiously avoided. Our departure is 
already fixed, the moment we receive fresh letters of exchange. One 
need not have regretted all this expense, had the prince reaped any 
kind of satisfaction from it ; but, on the contrary, he appears less happy 
and cheerful than before. He feels too sensibly that he is no longer 
what he was; he wishes to recover his self-respect; he is dissatisfied 
with himself, and rushes into new temptations, in order to escape the 
recollections of the last. His connections seem to increase, and to in- 
volve him deeper in the consequences which he would fain avoid. 

One thing is certain: we must away; there is no other chance of 


* The harsh judgment which, both here and in other parts of his first letter, the Baron Von 
F--- thus pronounces upon a very able and accomplished prince, will appear much toa severe 
to all those who have had the pleasure of his highness’s acquaintance; and such opinion can 
only be referred to the prejudice and prepossessions of the young writer.-Note by Cannt Omni, 
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redemption ; we must abandon Venice. Not a single line from you 
t, my dear friend: to what ought I to attribute—how explain this 
ong and cruel silence? 
a 


THE BARON VON F——— TO COUNT O—~, 
LETTER iV. Yune tath, 


|CCEPT my thanks, dear friend, for the proof of your recollec- 

tion of me, transmitted through the medium of the young 

B——hl. At the same time, what did you promise me in 

regard to writing ? yet no letter follows—no, not a single line, What 

a very circuitous route must that you have sent been running all this 

time! In future, friend O——, when you are disposed to favour me 

with an epistle, dispatch to me by way of Trent, under the address of 
the prince my master. 

We haye at length been compelled to adopt a step that we have 
hitherto avoided. We have received no remittances, and been so hard 
pushed for cash as to be under the necessity, for the first time, of ap- 
plying to a notorious usurer,—a secret mode of raising the wind, for 
which the prince must in future smart. What is worse, it will likewise 
delay our departure from this place. 

Upon this occasion I entered into some explanations with the prince. 
The whole affair was entrusted to the hands of Biondello, and the Jew 
was driving his bargain before I entertained any suspicion of the matter. 
I was shocked at witnessing the prince reduced to so humiliating a 
dilemma. Full of regret for the past and of apprehension for theduture, 
I resolved to express my feelings upon the subject the moment the 
Jew retired. The prince, having been compelled to conclude very dis- 
advantageous terms, was pacing the room in no happy mood of mind; 
the deeds were lying upon the table; and I stood at the window en- 
gaged in counting the number of sashes in the procurator’s house 
opposite. There was a long pause : at length the prince broke silence. 

‘F.” he began, “ you know I do not like to see gloomy faces about 
me,” I said nothing. “ What! won’t you answer me? Don’t I see 
that your heart is almost bursting to get rid of some of its spleen? 
Upon my soul, you must speak ; for what in the name of wonder are 
the sapient reasons to tie your tongue?” “If gloomy be my looks, my 
gracious master, it is only because I do not see you merry.” “Yes, I 
know,” he continued, “ you think me out of my senses some time since; 
you are dissatisfied with all my proceedings, in short. When did you 
hear from Count O——?” “The count has never written to me.” 
“Not written !—how! would you deny it? Why, you are two of the 
most confidential wretches in the world. So you may as well confess, 
though I do not wish to pry into your secrets.” “Count O——,” re- 

lied I, “has not hitherto answered thc first of three letters which I 
ave written to him.” “TI have done you injustice, then,” he rejoined ; 
“it is not true!” seizing at the same time one of the papers. “I ought 
not to have done this.” “I suppose it was not a matter of choice,” 
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, “1 say I ought not to have pyt myself under the necessity.” Again 
was silent 

“The truth is, I believe,” said the prince, “that I ought never to have 
indulged my wishes at all, but have become an old man at once when 
Iwasgrownup. If I once attempt to look beyond the dismal uniformity 
of my past life, or to discover the source of any real enjoyment; if 
I-——” “Were it only an experiment, gracious master, I have no more 
to say,as the advantage you might thus derive from it would more than 
trebly compensate you for your loss. It grieved me,I confess, to think 
that the world’s opinion was to decide you on a point connected with 
your whole happiness.” 

“It is well for you, baron, if you can afford to despise it. I am its 
creature—its very slave. What else are we but opinion? Everything 
relating to princes consists in it. Our nurse and preceptress in child- 
hood—our lawgiver and our idol in future years—our only staff in age, 
—what should royalty do without it? Take away our portion of opinion, 
and the ‘lowest of the low’ would be a prince compared with ys, for his 
destiny at least permits him to console himself with the help of reason 
and philosophy. But a prince who pretends to laugh at opinion is like 
a priest who should get up and declare that there is no God.” “And 
yet, my gracious prince-——” 

“T see what you would say: you think I might burst the magic circle 
of my birth; but can I as easily rid myself of all those false and delusive 
impressions, arising from education and habit, and which have struck 
deep root by means of the careful and assiduous cultivation afforded 
them bya long succession of weak-headed courtiers ? Every one, there- 
fore, must needs be what heis. Our existence at the best is nothing 
beyond what may be termed hapfy display. Now, because we cannot 
contrive to be what you would make us, are we to be nothing at all? 
If we cannot draw our happiness from the pure source of truth and 
nature, are we to be permitted to receive it in no artificial form? to 
obtain no compensation, even from the hand which refused us the en- 
joyment of the former?” ‘Yet once you possessed such sources in 
your own heart.” 

“ Why remind me of them, when they are no more? And,alas! why 
are they so? When once I betook myself to this idle, dissipated exis- 
tence, in order to stifle that internal voice that steeped my whole life in 
wretchedness, in order to calm this weak, grovelling, yet stil! inquisitive 
reason, cutting like a sharp knife through the brain, and at every fresh 
impulse of thought lopping off some remaining branches of the blighted 
plant of human happiness.” “My excellent master——~” I exclaimed, 
as he rose up and paced the chamber in more than usual emotion. 

“Yes, the foundations are giving way before me-—behind me; the 
past lies like a monotonous waste, one sad unvaried region of rock and 
stone ; the future offers me nothing. I behold the entire circle of my 
existence, as it were, confined within the narrow limits of the present. 
And who shall presume to reproach me, if I seize these golden moments 
by the forelock, if I receive them with the ardour ofa lover, exhaust their 
last drops of pleasure, and embrace them warmly, though but shortly 
ere they flee from my grasp forevermore?” “Once, prince, you believed 
in more substantial good.” - 
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“Ves, the image of a golden cloud, that mocked the eye. Restore it 
with the same strength of illusion, and I will worship virtue still, What 
pleasure can it afford me to waste my benediction upon shadows, that 
ere the morrow will pis Caneel such as I? Is not everything upon the 
wing around me? Mark how each thrusts his neighbour aside from the 
fountain of existence, to catch himself only a few drops, and hasten 
thirsting away. Even now, while I appear to be rejoicing in my strength, 
my dissolution is preparing, to make room for some future being. Give 
me something which I can hold fast, that will endure, and then I will 
become a virtuous man.” “Then, what, my prince, are become of those 
noble, benevolent feelings, once the delight and the rule of your life? 
Those were seeds for plants of future maturity, of a high and glorious 
order, to last——” 

“The future! to last! Let us take away all that man derives from 
his own breast, all that he worships as his self-created divinity, with 
nature and habit for his laws, and what remains? What I have hitherto 
experienced, and what is yet to happen to me, only arrest my eye like 
two black impenetrable curtains, which hang a veil of mystery over both 
sides of this our mortal destiny, and which no living being has drawn 
aside, Already hundreds of generations of men have cast the light of 
their intellectual torches upon their dark and heavy folds, speculating 
upon the scenes that were transacting behind, Many behold their own 
shadows—the shapes of their terrific passions, growing larger, and 
starting to life and motion from the canvas of the future, while, shud- 
dering before their own image, they pace along. Poets, philosophers, 
and statesmen have arrayed themselves in their dreams, in sombre or 
enlivening colours, just as ther destined heaven shone cléarly or 
oom over their heads, and the perspective opened to their view. 

ere jugglers of all kinds stepped forward to clear their benighted 
vision, and by exhibiting strange distorted masks made puppets of the 
imagination, and stretched it to bursting with wonder and alarm. Yet 
they broke not the deep silence that reigns beyond the impenetrable 
veil : no voice replies to us from behind ; we hear only the echo of our 
words returned, like a voice from some deep abyss, And in this utter 
ignorance we are condemned to burst the fatal veil, and, with recoiling, 
shudder to encounter the reception that may awaitus. Quzd sit dd, quod 
tantuim perituri vident. Infidels, indeed, came to our aid, declaring 
that we merely deluded ourselves, and that we might well see nothing 
behind the curtain, where there was nothing to be seen; and then to 
demonstrate their argument they hastened there, but told us not.” “It 
was, indeed, a rash conclusion, having no stronger ground for their 
opinion than that of seeing nothing.” 

“ Now mark me, dear friend. I am modest enough not to be inqui- 
sitive, Or indulge a wish to tear away this veil, and the wisest plan with 
me would be to keep me in the same humour, by turning my eyes 
another way. Yet while I consent to confine myself within this narrow 
circle limited to the present, this little point of time must be allowed 
to be important to me; and more especially as I was very near falling 
into the opposite course, the danger of which J have been portraying. 

at you were just now pleased to dignify with the name of the great 


i 
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aim of my existente, exists no more; is of no further importance to 
me, L know I cannot avoid my destiny—I cannot promote it; I feel 
uite assured that such object of my existence remains to be exactly 
ful led. Iam like a messenger who is bearing a sealed packet to the 
lace of its delivery. What it may contain is the same thing to him; 
be has nothing to do but earn the price of its carriage.” “ Alas!” I 
cried, “ how poor a thing you leave me!” “Yet,” continued the prince, 
“into what a maze of argument have we struck !”—and he laughed as 
he cast his eye upon the usury deeds upon the table. “ But, after all, 
not so far wide,” he added, “as you may still, perhaps, live to see me 
adopt this new kind of life. In fact, 1 could not so easily wean myself 
from my former self-created and peculiar properties, nor so speedily 
undermine the foundations of my morality and happiness, connected 
so intimately with the most flattering dreams, with all that I had yet 
felt and experienced : I sighed for a portion of the frivolity which ren- 
dered the existence of most men so much more tolerable than my own. 
Everything that seemed to withdraw me from myself was most accep- 
table. Shall I freely confess it to you? I wished to lower myself, in 
order, if possible, to destroy the sources of my suffering with my health 
and strength together.” 
Here we were internupted by a visit; shortly, however, I shall com- 
municate some news, which you may easily anticipate, indeed, from the 
tenour of a conversation such as that of to-day. Farewell! ; 


: THE BARON Von F—— TO CoUNT O—-=, 


LETTER V. 


lis our departure from Venicc 1s now fast approaching, the present 
week will be appropriated to the inspection of what is most 
deserving, especially in regard to public edifices and pictures, 
of a stranger’s attention ; too gencrally delayed, in a long residence, to 
the last. The Marriage of Cana, from the hand of Paul Veronese, has 
been more especially held up to us as an object of wonder and applause. 
It is to be seen in the island of St. George, in a monastery of Benedic- 
tine monks ; but you must expect no description from me of this great 
masterpiece, which astonished though it did not charm me so much as 
I had been led to flatter myself it would. It would have required as 
many hours as we could afford minutes to study a composition consist- 
ing of a hundred and twenty figures upon a ground more than thirty 
feet in breadth, What human eye is capable of grasping so vast an 
harmonious whole, or to enjoy in one impression the perfect beauty 
which the artist has everywhere lavished ypon it? It is to be lamented 
that a work of so high a standard, which ought to be exhibited for the 
gratification of the public taste, should be allotted no wider a sphere 
than a monkish refectory. The church of the same monastery is no 
less entitled to regard, be one of the finest in the whole city. 
Towards evening we made a party to visit the Guidecca, intending 
to spend a few cool and pleasant hours in the charming gardens. Qutr 
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small company soon dispersed itself in various directions, while the 
Marquis Civitella, who had been seeking an opportunity the whole of 
the day, drew me aside to speak with me. 

“You are the prince’s friend,” he began, “one in whom he seems 
wholly to confide ; I have very good reasons, at least, for believing so. 
Happening to go into his hotel this very day, I met a man whose occu- 
pation is well known to me coming forth, and there was evidently a 
cloud upon his brow as I accosted him, I wished to clear this matter 
up, and you cannot deny it,” he continued. “I knew the man too well. 
And is it really possible that, while he boasts friends who would lay 
down their lives for him in Venice, the prince will deign to avail himself 
of such creatures at every slight inconvenience? Be candid with me, 
baron : is the prince in any difficulty? If so, it were in vain for you to 
conceal it, for what you may refuse to confide to me, I am sure to learn 
from my man, who knows everything.” ‘My good lord!” 

“Pardon me! I feel I must appear intrusive, in order to escape the 
charge of ingratitude. To the prince I am indebted for my life, and 
what is yet more, for a reasonable use of it. Shall I behold him, then, 
taking steps hardly worthy of his high station—shall I feel it in my 
power to assist, and a moment delay such assistance?” “The prince,” 
I replied, “is not in difficulties. Some letters which we expected by 
way of Trent have not hitherto reached their destination ; doubtless by 
accident, or perhaps from some uncertainty as to his departure,— some 
expectation of hearing further accounts from him. This has already 
taken place, and until then———” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Do not mistake me,” he added: “there can 
be no question of my serious obligations to the prince, which the €ntire 
wealth of the cardinal my uncle would be inadequate to repay. My sole 
object is to spare him the anxiety of a few uneasy moments. Myuncle 
is geome of immense property, over which I have unlimited power. 
A lucky accident permits me to avail myself of the sole means I have 
of rendering myself useful to the prince. I know,” he continued, “all 
that delicacy exacts from me; this, however, is mutual, and it would 
only be generous in the prince to afford me this slight gratification, were 
it merely for the appearance, in order that my sense of the infinite 
obligations he has conferred upon me should be known.” 

Having said this, the marquis refused to leave me before I made hima 
solemn promise to do everything in my power to prevail upon the prince 
to accept his offers, though I had small hope of success. He confessed 
he was willing to receive any conditions from him; but that it would 
certainly grieve him much were the prince to refuse to treat him in the 
business wholly as a friend. 

In the warmth of our conversation we had lost sight of the rest of the 
company, and were looking out for them, when Z approached us. 

“1 am in search of the prince,” he cried; “is he not here?” “No; 
we are looking for him. e supposed he was with the rest of the 

. The ies at is all together, but he is not to be met with. I can- 
not imagine how he contrived to elude us.” 


Here the marquis suggested that he was, perhaps, gone to examine 
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the neighbouring church, about which he had appeared to be very 
curious, We directly set out thither to seek him. Ata distance we 
caught sight of Biondello, who appeared to be waiting in the porch. 
‘As we drew nigh, the prince issued hastily from one of the side doors; 
with a glowing countenance his eyes sought Biondello, whose name, at 
the same time, he called. He ri esiebae to be enjoining him something 
very urgently, with his eyes still directed towards the door, which re- 
mained open. Biondello then ran hastily into the church, while the 
prince, without remarking us, mingled in the throng, as if hastening 
back to his party, which he rejoined before our arrival, 

It was our intention to take supper in an open pavilion belonging to 
the garden, where the marquis was prepared to surprise us by the per- 
formance of a little concert. There was one young singer in particular, 
whose delicious voice and charming figure created general admiration. 
The prince, however, spoke little, and seemed to pay no attention to 
her. His absence of mind was evident: his eyes were directed towards 
the spot where he expected to see Biondello, and he appeared as if 
struggling with some deep internal emotion. Civitella inquired how 
he liked the church, but he was unwilling to enter into any discussion. 
Several very fine pictures were then mentioned, but it was plain he had 
not seen them. These questions at length appeared to annoy him, and 
the subject was dropped. Hour elapsed after hour, and still no Bion- 
dello returned. The prince’s impatience now grew extreme; he rose 
early from table, and sought one of the most retired walks, which he 
paced up and down alone. No one could form an idea of what had 
happened to him. I did not venture to inquire into the cause of so 
strante an alteration of inanner, as it is long since I resigned the place 
I formerly held in his confidence. With equal impatience, therefore, 1 
awaited Biondello’s return, to cast some light upon this new mystery. 

It was after ten o’clock before we again saw him. The tidings he 
brought the prince had no effect in rendering him at all more com- 
municative. In evident ill humour he returned to the party; the gon- 
dolas were prepared, and in a short time we found ourselves at home. 

I could find no opportunity of conversing with Signor Biondello 
during the whole of that evening, and 1 was compelled to sleep upon 
my curiosity. The prince left us early; but a thousand distracting 
thoughts prevented me long from closing my eyes. Late at midnight 
I was awakened by a voice, and I felt a hand drawn across my face. 
Starting up, I saw the prince standing, with a light in his hand, at my 
bed-side. He said he could not compose himself to rest,and entreated 
me to assist him in getting through the night. I was preparing to dress 
myself, but he bade me lie still, and took his station at the foot of my 


“J met with an occurrence to-day,” he began, “whose impression will 
be erased only with my life. I left you, as you are aware, to see the 
church, respecting which the marquis had piqued my curiosity, and 
which had already attracted my eyes ata distance. As neither you nor 
he were just at hand, I traversed the short distance alone, Biondello 
stationing himself in the porchway. The church I found empty ; a cold 
dead chill seemed to strike me as I entered from the glowing and sultry 
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day without. I stood alone amid the Speco vaults, where a deathlike 
stillness reigned around. I then paced through the centre of the dome, 
and gave myself up wholly to the impression it was altogether calculated 
to produce. By degrees my eyes became more fixed upon the grand 
and solemn aspect of that majestic place ; I was absorbed in deep and 
transported contemplation. The steeple tolled the hour above my head ; 
the sound echoed softly through the spacious aisles, and even through 
my soul. Some altar-pieces, at a distance, attracted my attention: I 
had wandered, unobserved, through the whole of that side of the church, 
to the farthest end of the opposite side. Here I came to several steps 
raised round a pillar, which conducted me into a chapel, where there 
were several little altars, and statues of saints inserted in the niches. 
As I turned into the chapel, towards the right, I heard a whispering of 
persons speaking both soft and tenderly. I directed my eyes towards 
the sound, and beheld, only a few steps from me, a female figure ; but 
it is quite impossible to describe it. I was at first seized with sucha 
feeling of alarm and awe,—soon changed to one of the most delightful 
astonishment.” 

“ And this figure, my dear prince,—are you sure that it was some 
living and breathing obyect—quite real— and no pale picture, no illusion 
of the fancy?” 

“No. Hear further: it was a real lady; but till then, I must assu- 
redly have never beheld any of her sex. All looked dark around ; day- 
light shot only through a single window into the chapel, and the sun’s 
rays rested only upon her form. With inexpressible devotion, half 
kneeling, half lying, she was stretched before an altar; one of the most 
striking, most lovely, picturesque objects, presenting the most beautiful 
outline in all nature. Iler robes were black, enveloping the most ex- 
quisite shape, and then spreading in most ample folds, like the Spanish 
dress, over her body; her long light auburn hair divided into two broad 
ringlets, the weight of which had apparently burst their folds, and they 
had escaped below her veil and flowed in beautiful disorder down her 
shoulders. One hand held fast the crucifix, and she supported herself, 
as if sinking to the ground, upon the other. Where shall I find words 
to convey an idea of the angelic light and beauty of her countenance, 
in which the soul of a cherub seemed to have fixed its throne, raising 
to perfection each separate charm? ‘The evening sun shone upon it, 
the golden beams apparently environing her brows with a saintlike glory. 
If you can just recall the fine Madonna of our Florentine, here she was 
ladesd personified, even to the admirable want of regular proportions, 
“that sort of peculiar beauty which so irresistibly attracted me in the 
picture.” 

In regard to the Madonna thus commended by the prince, I ought 
to relate the following circumstance. Shortly after we set out, he met 
avith a Florentine painter in this place, who had been invited to Venice 
an order to ornament an altar for one of the churches, whose name J do 
not recollect. He brought three other pictures along with him, intended 
for the decoration of the Cornari palace. They consisted of a Heloise, 
a Venus very lightly apparelled, and a Madonna, all of surpassing 
beauty, and so equal in point of execution as to render it impossitile to 
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showany fair preference for the individual pieces, The priace, however, 
decided in a moment : no sooner had he fixed his eyes upon them in 
succession, than the Madonna seemed to absorb his whole attention. 
Though he indulged his admiration of the other two, highly commend- 
ing the painter’s skill, in this he seemed to lose all idea of his art, his 
whole soul being absorbed, as it were, in the work. The emotion he 
_ {elt was great; it was with difficulty he could cease to gaze. The artist, 
well aware of its impression on the heart as well as the judgment of the 
prince, had the avarice to declare that he would not separafe the three 
pieces, for which he required 1,500 zechins. One-half of this sum was 
in vain offered him for the Madonna; though who knows what might 
have been the result, had he had to deal with a less pertinacious pur- 
chaser? Two hours afterwards, none of the three were any longer to 
be seen. This picture of the Madonna now recurred very forcibly to 
the prince’s mind. 

“1 stood,” he continued, “ gazing on her in astonishment. She did 
not observe me, so wholly absorbed did she appear in her devotions. 
She was adoring the Divinity, while my adoration was fixed upon her, 
surrounded as she was by nothing besides holy things. The images of 
saints, altars, burnine tapers, had often appealed to my soul in vain; 
now, for the first time, the spirit of devotion came over me, as if I stood 
in the inmost sanctuary. Shall I confess it?- at that moment I felt 
perfect faith in the symbol which she clasped in her beautiful hand. I 
already read her answer in her eves: thanks to her charming piety, it 
drew me irresistibly after her into the regions of the sky. 

“She rose, and for the first time I recovered my presence of mind. 
In trerlubling haste I turned aside, but the noise I made as I went dis- 
covered me. The near presence of a man might, doubtless, alarm her; 
she might blame my intrusion ; yet neither of these feelings were ex- 

ee in the look she gave me. Peace, only ineffable peace, with the 

eautiful smile of virtue, played over her face. She was descending 
from her heaven, and I was the first blissful being she hailed on her 
return. The last outpourings of her adoration still shone round her ; 
her feet had not yet touched the earth. 

“Some persons stirred in another corner of the chapel; there was 
an elderly lady who rose from a cushion close behind me, whom I had 
not before perceived : she was only a few steps from me, and must 
have observed every motion I made, This confused me; I cast my eyes 
upon the ground, and they passed by me. I watched her as she went 
through the porch: how finely rose her at once lovely and majestic 
figure !—what grace of carriage! She no longer looked like the same 
being : fresh charms enveloped her, as I followed her in the distance, 
uncertain whether I should venture to hazard, and perhaps receive 
back, another glance. Did she not, thought I, fix her eyes upon me 
as she went by, though I did not venture to raise mine from the ground? 
Oh, how much this mere doubt racked my soul! 

“1 observed they stopped; yet, strange! I could not stir a step from 
the spot. The elder personage marked the disorder of her hair, and 
handed her a parasol, while she proceeded to arrange it. Ah! how 
much more disordered did I wish to behold it! how much 1 wished 1 
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could have paralysed the old lady’s hands! Her toilette was soon 
finished, and she approached the gates. I hastened my steps: half 
her figure was already gone,—all ; I caught only her shadow. She is 
gone! I said. No, by heavens! she is coming back; a flower has 
fallen from her breast ; she stooped—she looked back—it was at me ! 
For what object could she be seeking in the cold dead walls behind 
her? No, I was no longer a stranger to her, though she had the heart 
to leave me behind as well as her flower ; for, my dear F——, I am 
ashamed to confess how very childishly I doated upon a single look, 
not intended, after all, perhaps, for me.” On this last point, however, 
I kindly attempted to reassure the prince. 

“Strange,” he proceeded, after a deep silence, “strange that there 
should be something which one has never known, never missed, and 
yet that in a few moments one should live and breathe for that alone! 
Can a single moment so perfectly metamorphose any human being? 
It would now be as impossible for me to indulge the same wishes, or the 
same pleasures, of yesterday, as it would be to return to the toys of my 
childhood ; all since I beheld a single object, which hves and rules in 
the inmost recesses of my soul. It seems to say that I can love no- 
thing more with such intensity,—that nothing more the world has to 
boast can produce any impression upon me!” 

“ But consider, my gracious prince, in what a very romantic situa- 
tion you were placed when the apparition surprised you ; what a com- 
bination of circumstances laid siege to your imagination: thus sud- 
denly encountering the awful stillness of the place, its contrast to the 
noisy crowd and the sunny daylight which you had just left. You gave 
way to its impressive character, as you observed ; and, from thg con- 
templation of artificial beauty around you, your feelings were wrought 
up to a favourable pitch for the reception of its rcal forms; one of 
which in all its lively reality, contrasted with the hfeless, breathless 
figures around you, took you by close surprise. Fler beauty, which I 
admit may be great, was beheld through a favourable medium, ina 
touching position, which a devotional feeling raised into dignity and 
grandeur; and what could be more natural than that your vivid fancy, 
feasting upon the ideal, construed it all into something more than 
mortal ?” 

“What! can the imagination give what it never received? and, in 
the whole scope of my experience, of all I have seen and felt, what is 
there I can place in competition with this single image? Perfect and 
unchanged, as at the moment I first beheld it, it is yet impressed upon 
my memory: there is nothing beyond this single form; yet out of this 
you might construct for me a world.” “My gracious prince, that is 
love.” “Must it necessarily possess a name, under which I am to be 
happy? Love! degrade not my feeling by giving it a mere name, so 
misappropriated by many thousands of weak spirits. Who ever before 
felt what Ido now? The same being never before existed ; and how 
can the name be admitted before the emotion to which it is meant to 
tefer? Mine is quite a novel, peculiar fecling, connected only with this 
single bemg, and only capable of appreciating her. Love! no, I am 
safe from what is called love,” “Of course you dispatched Biondello 
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What might be the nature of Aés information 

He! he discovered nothing—at least, as much as nothing. He 
overtook her at the church door. An elderly, respectably-dressed man, 
resembling rather a decent citizen than a domestic, made his appearance 
to conduct her to her gondola. A number of mendicants stationed 
themselves in rows, and last sight of her with evident regret. Just at 
this time a hand was stretched forth containing some precious stones. 
The lady said something to her companion which oo Ha Biondello, 
though he is inclined to think that she spoke in Greek. When they 
had walked a good part of the way towaids the canal, a throng of people 
began to collect together, for her eatraordinatry fine features seemed to 
arrest all the passengers. No one knew her; but beauty lke hers is 
born for sovereign rule. Every one made way for her with the most 
respectful air, She threw a dark veil over her face, which reached 
half-way down her waist, and hastened to the gondola. Along the 
whole canal on the Guidecca, Biondello kept her in view as far as he 
possibly could ; but the throng prevented him from finding where she 
disembarked.” “ But did he take notice of the boatman, so as to re- 
cognize him again?” 

‘Yes, he thinks he shall be able to find him, though he is not ac- 

uainted with any of his class. The poor mendicants, whom he inquired 
rom, could give him no further duection than that the signora had 
visited the spot on the Sunday evenings for some weeks past, and each 
time had divided a gold piece among them. It was a Dutch ducat 
which he had obtained in exchange, and which he now presented to 
me.” ¢‘She is apparently a Greck,—in point of rank, or at least in 
point of fortune, sufficiently respectable. Lenough, and perhaps too 
much, to be granted at first, giacious prince. But a Greek lady to be 
met with in a Catholic church !” 

‘Why not, sir? She may possibly have changed her creed; besides, 
there is some mystery ; for why come only once a week—and ona 
Sunday evening—to visit this church? Next Sunday evening at latest 
must decide this question. Until then, however, my good friend, assist 
me to wile away the intervening slow and heavy hours. But my desire 
to behold the termination of them is winged with an cagle’s speed.” 
“ fmd when that day shall appear, what 1s to be done then? what will 
happen, do you think?” 

‘What will happen ?—I shall see. I shall, in the first place, inquire 
her place of residence—who she is. What can that signify?--what I 
saw made me happy, and I already know what will make me hap ad 
* And our departure from Venice the beginning of next month?” Nay, 
how can I be sure that Venice can at that time boast of possessing 
such a treasure? You are inquiring into my life of yesterday. Have 
I not entered upon a new existence from this time forth?” 

I now imagined I had found an occasion of keeping my word given 
to the marquis, I hinted that our prolonged residence here would not 
very well suit the state of our finances, and that, in case he put off our 
departure beyond the prescribed period, there would be no maintenatice 
for his establishment. I was now informed of a sécret—no other than 
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that his sister, the reigning Princess of ——, had often, to the exclusion 
of his other brothers, made over to him very considerable sums, which 
she was content to double in case of his finding his household trouble- 
some. This sister; a strange enthusiast, as you are well aware, thinks 
she cannot better appropriate the savings derived from her own con- 
tracted establishment than by furnishing her brother with additional 
means of indulging his well-known beneficence, which she so warmly 
commends. I already knew that an intimate correspondence subsisted 
between them; but while I had all along attributed the prince’s expen- 
diture to the usual sources, I was not aware of its increase by these 
means. It is, therefore, clear that he has availed himself of such means, 
unknown to us, as he still continues to do; and, if I may venture to 
decide from what | know of his character, he would not admit any other 
mode of assistance, as being inconsistent with his ideas of honour. 
And yet I fancied I had fathomed him; but, after this discovery, I 
felt it would be rash to venture the marchese’s proposal of assistance, 
Judge, then, of my astonishment, when at length it escaped my lips, to 
find it accepted without the slightest difficulty! He even commissioned 
me to arrange the affair with his friend in the manner I conceived best, 
and instantly to discard the usurer. Doubtless he must, meantime, 
have written to his sister. 

It was already morning before we separated. Disagreeable as I 
admit the occurrence thus explained to me to be, both in itself and its 
probable results, perhaps the worst of all is that it seems to threaten a 
turther residence in Venice. From this new passion, indeed, I should 
rather augur good than evil, as the most powerful motives for with- 
drawing him from his metaphysical dreams into the conceras and 
feelings of real life. I should flatter myself that it would not merely 
be attended with the usual crisis, like some ably treated distemper, but 
carry off the old inveterate one along with it. 

Farewell, my dear friend: the whole of these tidings you receive 
fresh after the incidents that produced them. The post is on the wing, 
and you will be presented with this letter, and the one previously written, 
on the same day. 


THE BARON VON F—— TO COUNT O——~, 


LETTER VI. 

July 20th. 
| HE Marquis Civitella is certainly one of the most worthy young 
fellows in the world. ‘The prince was scarcely gone before I 
rectived a note from him, enforcing his former offers with re- 
newed earnestness. Of course, 1 instantly forwarded him a bond in 
the prince’s name, amounting to 6,000 zechins, and in less than half an 
Hour I received nearly double the amount both in letters of exchange 
and in solid cash, The prince at length assented to this increase, 
though the bond, which ran for the period: of six weeks, must at the 

game time be accepted. a 
';“The whole of the ensuing week was devoted to inquiries after the 
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seemed to do everything in a passion, he was all eager impatience, and 
his well-known indifference to money was in this carried to complete 
insensibility. Gold ran through his fingers like drops of water. He 
lost invariably, for he played without the slightest caution. His losses 
soon amounted to immense sums, while he still betted away like one 
reduced to despair. I state the amount, my dear O , with a deep 
regret: in four days he threw away more than 12,000 zechins. 

Now, do not reproach me; my own reproaches are enough to bear. 
Yet how could I interfere? would the prince hear me? Could I do 
more than argue with him? Certain, I did all in my power; I have 
no reason to accuse myself. 

The marchese likewise lost considerably. I won about 600 zechins. 
The unlucky bets of the prince began to make a noise, the more so as 
he appeared incapable of tearing himself from the table. The marchese, 
whose joy was evident in thus binding the prince, as it were, to him, 
handed him the different sums, and it was long before the dice were 
removed. The prince then found himself indebted to his friend Civi- 
tella in the sum of 24,000 zechins. Oh! how I long for all the spare 
cash of his frugal sister! Are all princes the same, think you, dear 
friend? The prince conducts himself like one who pays the marquis 
a particular compliment, a high honour; the latter, meanwhile, has 
driven a good bargain. 

Civitella wished to persuade me that these excessive losses on the 
side of the prince would be the best possible means of restoring him to 
the calm enjoyment of his reason. He, however, stands in no need of 
money; he does not even feel such losses, and has three times the sums 
constantly ready at the prince’s command. The cardinal himsdif as- 
sured me that his nephew’s conduct here met with his approbation, and 
that he is prepared to confirm all his acts. It is unfortunate that these 
vastly liberal professions have in no way answered the purpose. One 
would imagine that the prince had at least played with zest. By no 
means: his thoughts were far away, and the passion we sought to 
destroy appeared only to gather fresh strength from disappointment. 
When, for instance, a decisive stroke was about to be played, and every 
one’s eyes were fixed upon the board, his were in search of Biondello, 
in order to catch the latest intelligence he had obtained from the ex- 
pression of his countenance. LBiondello had got no tidings ; and his 
master’s losses continued as great as before. 

The gains, meanwhile, fell into very needy hands. Certain of your 
excellencies, who, according to the scandal of the lower class, were in 
the habit of purchasing their frugal dinner, and carrying it home from 
market in their senatorial dress, entered our house like poor mendicants, 
and left it in very good plight. Civitella pointed them out tome. “Sec,” 
he said, “how kind Fortune has been to those poor devils, while she 
runs counter to some of the discreetest fellows in the world. This I 
like: it is princely, it is royal. A great man, even in his errors, you see, 
makes numbers of people happy, as a stream overflowing its banks 
fertilizes the adjacent lands.” 

Such ideas may be noble and splendid enough, yet the prince is 
nevertheless indebted to him 24,000 zechins. At length the long-wished- 
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for Sunday evening made its appearance, and he was prepared to set 
out directly after dinner to explore the contents of the said church. On 
arriving, he took up his position in the same chapel where he first met 
with his fair unknown, yet in such a way as to conceal him, should she 
appear, from her view. Liondello was stationed at the entrance, with 
directions to open a dialogue with the lady’s guide. I took upon me 
the part of a casual passenger, to take a seat in the same gondola, and 
to keep the mysterious personages in sight, supposing other parts of 
our plan to fail. At the precise spot where the boatman declared he 
had landed the ladies, two litters were ordered to be in readiness ; and 
the prince had further ordered Z to row another gondola in the 
rear of the former. The prince’s own part was solely to enjoy the light 
of her countenance, by gazing at her in the church, suppose he could 
catch her there. The young marquis was to kcep out of the way alto- 
gether, his reputation among the Venetian ladies being likely to produce 
mischief, by exciting the suspicions of the party as to the object in view. 
Thus you see, my dear count, that we have taken our measures with 
equal ability and prudence, so that no blame can be attached to us, 
should the fair one escape. 

Never, perhaps, were more ardent wishes offered upon any church 
before, and never were they more egregiously disappointed. There sat 
the prince until sunset, starting at the least voice, at the rustling of 
every dress, the jarring of every door,—his eyes on all sides, following 
the sound. Seven long full hours had elapsed, and no signs of the fair 
Greek. I need make no comment on the state of his mind during this 
period. You know what hope deferred is;,—how much worse when 
cheated altogether! a hope upon which he had feasted for the space 
of seven days and as many nights. 
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HIS mystery attaching to the prince’s fair unknown has re- 
minded his friend the marquis of a romantic incident which 
happened some little time since to himself. With the view of 

dissipating his friend’s chagrin, he said, if we had no objection, he would 
communicate it; and I shall give it to you in his own words. You must 
not, however, expect to find the same lively spirit which he so happily 
infuses into every narrative that issues from his lips. 

“In the spring of last year,” began Civitella, “I was unlucky enough 
to embroil myself with the Spanish ambassador, an ancient gentleman, 
who had fulfilled the age appointed to man by upwards of six years, 
being full threescore and ten, yet who had the folly to dream of marry- 
ing a young Koman girl of eighteen. His vengeance pursued me; my 
friends insisted upon my saving my life by timely flight, and not to return 
until the hand of Nature, or some lucky change, should have deprived 
iny waspish old enemy of his sting. As I felt it too severe a punishment 
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to leave Venice altogether, I consented to take up my abode ina retired 
quarter of Murano, where J took a solitary residence, under a strange 
name, passed the day under a cloud, and duly gave the night to friend- 
ship and to pleasure. 

“ My windows overlooked a garden, the west side of which commu- 
nicated with the ring-fence, or walls, if you will have it, of a convent. 
Towards the east there lay a view of Laguna, in form of a peninsula, 
The garden enjoyed the most charming site possible, though it was little 
frequented. When my friends used to break up in the morning, I ge- 
nerally sat a few moments at my window, watching the sun rise over the 
great gulf, and then bid him a good night. And if you, my dear prince, 
never yet had the pleasure of a similar prospect, I recommend exactly 
the same station, the best, perhaps, in all Venice, to enjoy so grand a 
prospect in perfection. The purple night, if I may so say, hangs en- 
chanted over the deep, while a golden mist is perceptible in the distance 
on the skirts of the Laguna. ‘The heavens and the sea repose in deli- 
cious silence, as if awaiting the return of day. In a few seconds look 
again, and you will see its glorious waves like one flood of fire! Oh, it 
is truly a transporting sight! it ought to be seen. Well, one morning 
as I was thus employed, I happened to remark that I was not the only 
spectator of the scene. I heard voices in the garden, and turning my 
ear to the sound, I observed a gondola darting close alongside of the 
bank. Soon a male and female figure were visible in the garden, at- 
tended by a litle black boy; the lady arrayed in white, a diamond ring 
on her finger, though it was too dusk to perceive more. 

“ My curiosity was piqued. Trust me, said I, here is an assignation, 
and a loving pair; yet in sucha place, and at so very unusual ay hour! 
—it was scarcely three o'clock, and every object was still veiled in the 
dusk of night. I thought the incident a novel one, and a good founda- 
tion for a romance, so I took the trouble of awaiting the result. 

“T lost sight of them very soon in the garden bowers, and it was long 
enough before they reappeared. Meanwhile a delightful song was heard, 
probably from the hps of the gondolicr, who hit upon this method of 
curtailing the tedious time. One of his comrades, not a great way off, 
duly replied to his strains. The verses were Tasso’s: time and place 
were in perfect unison, and the melody fell sweet and softly on the ear 
of night. 

“Day in the meanwhile dawned, and objects were discerned more 
poy I sought my people, whom I found hand-in-hand in one of the 

roadest walks, often standing still, but always with their backs towards 
me, and proceeding farther from my residence. Her fine easy carriage 
convinced me at once of her rank, while her noble yet lovely air and 
shape made me augur as much of her beauty. They appeared to con- 
verse but little ; the lady, however, more than her companion, The full 
blaze of day, which threw all surrounding objects into the clearest light, 
seemed to make no impression on them: they walked as unconcernedly 
as before. 

“Whilst I next was employed in adjusting my glass, so as to bring 
them as nearly as possible into view, they again eluded me by turning 
into a side walk, and it was some time before I caught another glimpse 
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of them, The sun was now quite up; they were approaching straight 
towards me, and fixed their eyes upon my face. 

“What a heavenly form did 1 behold! Was it illusion, or was it the 
effect of magic? Surely I beheld something more than mortal, for my 
eyesight seemed to fail me before the angelic brightness of her look: so 
much gentleness, so much majesty united in one! What dignity and 
spirit, and what divinely blooming youth! But why attempt to describe 
what I saw? enough that 1 had never been blessed with the sight of 
true beauty before. 

“ The interest of their dialorue seemed to drop as they drew nigh, and 
I had full time to feast my eyes upon her face. As I next turned my 
eye upon her companion, I was even more surprised than I had been 
with all her beauty. He was in the prime of life, of very noble stature, 
rather slight than full; but whata spirit beamed from his eyes and rested 
upon his ample brow —so full of godlike and noble thought! Even secure 
as I conceived myself to be from all discovery, I was unable to stand 
proof against the piercing glance that shot from beneath his dark thick 
eyebrows. Yet there was a touch of sorrow in his looks, while a fine 
expression of benevolence relieved the deep and serious carnestness 
which cast a shade over his whole countenance. He had also a certain 
cast of features not quite European, which, together with his dress—of 
the first fashion, yet ina taste both rich and appropriate, that could 
scarcely, however, be imitated -altogether gave him a peculiar air, so 
as not a little to heighten the impression of his whole appearance. A 
degree of wildness in his eye seemed to announce an enthusiast, though 
his whole exterior character and deportment showed that he must have 
baskeds in the eye of the world.” 

Z , who, as you well know, can never conceal what he thinks, 
could here no longer restrain himself. “Our Armenian!” he cried; 
“it can be no one but our Armenian!” ‘ Armenian! what do you 
mean, if I may inquire?” observed Civitella. “ Has no one informed 
ead it is a mere farce,” replied the prince. “But no interruption! I 

egin to feel interested. Whatof him? Pray, proceed with your nar- 
rative. 

“There was something inexplicable in his whole deportment. His 
eyes were fixed upon the lady with a remarkable expression of anxiety 
and passion whenever she did not observe him; but the moment her 
eyes met his, he looked down abashed. ‘Is the man in his senses?’ 
thought I. I should like to know more of him,—an age would not 
afford too much time to examine him. 

“The trees again concealed them from my view. Long did I again 
await their return ; but this time in vain, though I caught a glimpse of 
them from another window. They were standing before a piece of 
water, at a certain distance from each other, neither uttering a word. 
In this situation they remained silent for a considerable space of time. 
Her full soul-expressive eye was turned upon him with a penetrating 
look, as if catching the thoughts as they rose in his mind. Instead of 
meeting this sort of challenge with a firm and open air, he cast a side- 
long and irresolute glance towards the water, as if musing upon her 
image in the transparent wave, or gazed steadfastly at the figure of a 
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dolphin playfully casting up the stream into the basin. It is impossible 
to say how long this dumb show might have continued, had the lady 
been able to support it; she was too deeply interested. In spite of his 
strange abstraction, she now approached him with the most engaging 
sweetness of manner, and throwing one of her fine arms over his 
shoulder, took his hand in hers and pressed it to her lips. Even this 
appeared to make little impression upon him; he seemed rather to per- 
mit than to enjoy it, nor did he return that lovely being’s caress. 

“There was something, however, very affecting in the manner of it, 
more particularly in regard to him. Deep emotion was labouring at 
his breast ; an irresistible power appeared to impel him towards her ; 
a secret arm to drag him back. Silent, yet agonizing, was the struggle, 
the lovely temptation being so near him. No, I said to myself, te is 
undertaking to do too much. He will, he must, sooner or later yield. 

‘“‘ Ata sign from the unknown the little negro boy disappeared. Now 
I counted upon a tender scene, indeed,—that I should behold him upon 
his knees, soliciting her forgiveness with a thousand tender appeals; but 
there was nothing of the sort. This strange being only took out a 
sealed packet from his forte-feuzl/e, and put it into the lady’s hands. 
An expression of sorrow crossed her features as she gazed upon it, and 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

“ After a short pause the scene broke up. An elderly lady now drew 
nigh from a side alley, where she had doubtless been in waiting, though 
she had not joined them. The two ladies left him, walking slowly, and 
conversing as they went, while he availed himself of this occasion to 
retreat, though he frequently stopped, gazing after her, and seemed irre- 
solute in what way to act. At length he disappeared among thg trees. 

“ Again they appear in sight, as if anxiously looking for him, and stop 
to await his return. But he comes not; the lady looks more fearfully 
than before, and redoubles her steps. I explore all sides of the garden 
with my eye, but there are no signs of him: he returns no more. 

“ Suddenly I hear a rustling sound from the canal, and a gondola 
pushes from the shore. It is he; and with difficulty I restrained my- 
self from calling to him, It was now daylight, and there was the part- 
ing scene. They now appeared to suspect what I knew: the young 
lady hastened towards the shore faster than her companion could fol- 
low her. It was too late : the gondola skimmed the water like an arrow, 
and soon the waving of a white handkerchief was all that was to be 
seen. Shortly I observed the ladies proceeding in another boat. 

“ Awakening out of a short slumber, I began to laugh at the illusion 
I had experienced. My imagination had been busy with the past scene, 
and its reality appeared to me veiled in dreams. I saw a maiden, 
charming as a Houri, from my windows, wandering with her lover 
through the garden bowers ere the break of day,—a lover who was dull 
enough not to turn such an hour to better account. This altogether 
appeared to me so strange a medley as to be well enough adapted at 
once to excuse and fire the fancy of a dreamer. But the dream was 
too beautiful not to attempt to renew it as often as I could; even the 
garden, which had conjured up so many charming objects for the eye, 
would appear more delightful than before. I was rewarded for my 
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absence from the window, during several ensuing days, by taking ad- 
vantage of the first fine evening to station myself at my favourite post. 
Imagine my astonishment when the white robes of my fair unknown 
soon burst upon my eye. It was she—it was, indeed, she herself; and 
no longer was it all a mere dream. 

“The same elderly matron was with her, holding a little boy by the 
hand ; the lady, however, appeared lust in her own thoughts, and walked 
apart. Every spot was visited in succession which she had before trod 
in company with her unknown. She hung long over the piece of water, 
and she gazed and gazed upon its surface, as if again hoping to catch 
his image reflected in the pure element. 

“If her beauty had at first surprised me, she now attracted me by 
features of a softer though not less powerful character, and I had a full 
opportunity to contemplate them. Her form corresponded with the 
angelic cast of her countenance, and imy astonishment was now lost in 
feelings of a sweeter kind. The glory had vanished from her brows, 
and I now beheld only the Joveliest of women, one that sect my whole 
frame ina glow. I came to the conclusion that she must at once be 
mine, 

“While I was eagerly debating whether I should venture out and 
approach her, or first make some further inquiries respecting her, a 
small door opened from the convent walls, and a Carmelite monk made 
his appearance. Hearing his approach, the lady left her place and pro- 
ceeded towards him with an eager step. He drew a paper from his 
bosom, which she seized, while a flush of pleasure brought the blood 
into her face. Just at this moment my evening visitors interrupted me, 
and I “eft the window, desirous of preserving this stolen pleasure for 
myself. I passed a whole hour with infinite impatience in their company 
before I succeeded in ridding myself of them. Instantly 1 returned to 
my Station, but all had disappeared. 

“T ran down: the garden, alas! was quite empty, and not an oar to 
be heard upon the canal—not a trace of a human being left. I neither 
knew whence she had come nor whither she was gone. Casting my 
eyes keenly on all sides of me, I thought I caught something white 
rlittering in the sand ata distance from me. I ran towards it, and 
ound a folded paper upon the ground; the same, it struck me, which 
the monk had delivered into the lady’s hands. ‘ What a lucky hit!’ I 
exclaimed ; ‘the whole mystery will be cleared up here, and hencefor- 
ward [I shall become master of her destiny.’ 

‘The letter had a sealed cipher, with a sphinx, and was without any 
direction; but I was not dismayed, for I had skill enough to decipher 
similar epistles. I copied it in a moment, dreading that on missing it 
she would return to claim it. Were she not to recover it, she would 
naturally suspect that the garden was frequented by other persons, which 
might have the effect of deterring her from revisiting it. And what 
could prove so disastrous to me as such a result? 

“What J predicted came to pass. I had scarcely finished my copy 
before she reappeared, with the same companion, both evidently search- 
ing for something they had lost. I fastened the letter to a splinter which 
I got from a roof, and threw it down in a part of the ground by which 
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she was most likely to pass. The lovely pleasure which shone in her 
face, as she recovered it, was a sufficient reward for my generosity, 
With a piercing glance, as if she were about to detect my profane touch, 
she turned the letter over and over; but the gratified manner in which 
she consigned it once more to her bosom showed that she indulged not 
the least suspicion. She then left the place, casting a look of grateful 
homage to the genius of the spot, which had so faithfully preserved the 
cherished secret of her heart. 

‘“‘T now hastened to decipher my new treasure, I tried it in a variety 
of tongues, and at length found it to answer to the English. Its con- 
tents were so very remarkable that I acquired them by heart.” 


I am here interrupted, and must reserve the conclusion for another 
post. 
——o—— 


THE BARON VON F— TO CoUNT O—., 


yer 7 
LE ITER at Iii. Axnegust, 


NDEED, my dear friend, I think you are unjust towards poor 
Biondello. Your suspicions are surely unfounded. I give up 
all other Italians to you—only this one, he is honest. You 

seem to consider it quite unaccountable that a man of his shining talent, 
and with such manners, should voluntarily enter upon a menial office, 
unless he had some secret object in view; and that such designs, if 
entertained, must prove dangerous. Lut why? Is it so very extra- 
ordinary that a man of sense and shrewdness, of no great prospects, 
should desire to make himself agreeable to a prince who, in such case, 
may become the patron of his future fortunes? Has not tke man 
clearly shown that his attachment to the prince is personal? Has he 
not already declared that he had a petition he meant to prefer at some 
future time? This will doubtless clear up the whole mystery, such as 
it now appears to you. He may, to be sure, entertain secret views, but 
this by no means proves them to be dangerous. 

You express your surprise that the man should have concealed his 
accomplishments during the first month, while you resided with us, 
when he made no kind of display, and that he should have since brought 
them into active play. True; but when had he opportunities afforded 
him sooner? The prince did not look for them, and his recent abilities 
were discovered by mere accident. He has still more recently given 
proofs of his integrity and devotedness, which must tend to remove 

our suspicions altogether. The prince is evidently watched. Secret 
nquiries are on foot respecting his mode of life, his acquaintance, and 
his connections. The source of this inquisition is unknown; but hear 
what follows. 

In the neighbourhood of St. George there is an open house of enter- 
tainment, which Biondello occasionally frequents—for what purpose, 
except some love affair, is uncertain. A few days ago he was there, 
and met a party of advocates and officers of the Government, all former 
friends and acquaintances of his, and all greatly surprised and pleased 
to recognize him. Each began to relate his adventures, and Biondello 
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was likewise called upon. He dispatched them in a few words. They 
expressed their good wishes for his advancement in his new career ; 
they had heard of the prince’s gay style of life, and more especially of 
his liberality towards certain people who knew how to keep a secret; 
that his arrangements with the Cardinal A—— are well known; that he 
was fond of play, &c. They then began to rally him upon his affected 
mystery, though every one knew that he transacted all the prince’s 
affairs. The members of the law got him between them; the bottles 
were sent round, and they challenged poor Biondello glass after glass. 
He begged off as far as he was able, bearing very little wine, and con- 
tenting himself with appearing only to join in the carouse. 

“Yes,” cried one of the advocates, “ Biondello understands his cue; 
but he has not yet learned all; he has to learn—-he is only half-bred.” 
“In what am I wanting?” inquired Biondello. 

‘“ Why,” said the other, “ he knows how to keep a secret, that is clear; 
but not how to make the best use of it, by giving it wind.” ‘Is there 
a purchaser for it, then?” asked he again. 

The rest of the party here withdrew, leaving him between his two 
legal friends, who continued their questions. In short, they attempted 
to bribe him to inform them of the prince’s connexion with the cardinal, 
of the source of his vast expenditure, and of the nature of my correspon- 
dence with Count O—— in particular. Biondello once more excused 
himself; but as to who was the real author of these inquiries he could 
learn nothing. From the splendid offers, however, made biin if he would 
confess, they must, doubtless, proceed from some wealthy individual. 

The prince was informed of the whole affair only yester evening. At 
first he seemed desirous of securing the agents in this transaction, but 
was dfssuaded by the representations of Biondello. It was clear 
that they must have been again set at liberty; when not merely the 
faithful fellow’s credit, but his life, would be placed in the utmost jeo- 
pardy from the vengeance of the whole legal body, which is known to 
stick very compactly together on similar occasions. He would prefer, 
he said, to have the chief counsel of Venice his declared enemy, rather 
than appear in the light of a traitor to a class of people among whom 
he should thus lose his credit, along with the power of being useful to 
his prince, 

We have debated a good deal upon the real source of these inquiries. 
What Venetian, for instance, can be interested in the knowledge of our 
prince’s establishment—of all he receives and disburses—-and what is 
the nature of his arrangements with Cardinal A——, in addition to my 
correspondence with you? Can it possibly be at the instigation of the 
Prince of D——, or must we attribute it to a fresh attempt of the Ar- 
menian ? 

pp 


THE BARON VON F—— TO COUNT Ome, 
LETTER IX, 
JIDINGS indeed! the prince is almost mad with delight and 


love! He has found his fair Greek. Hear in what manner 
this occurred, 
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A stranger, just arrived by way of Chiozza, and who had a deal to 
say respecting the fine site of that city and about the Gulf, excited the 
prince’s curiosity to behold them. Yesterday was fixed for the excur- 
sion ; and, in order to avoid all constraint as well as expense, it was 
determined that only Z and I should accompany him, with Bion- 
dello for our attendant, the prince wishing to remain unknown. We 
met with a pleasure-boat just on the point of sailing, and agreed for it. 
The society was of a very mixed kind, but by no means remarkable, 
any more than our voyage thither. Chiozza is erected upon a very spa- 
cious pile, resembling Venice, and contains about 14,000 inhabitants. 
It has few nobles, but you meet with sailors and fishermen almost at 
every step. He who boasts a wig and a mantle is pronounced a wealthy 
citizen, while a cap and band are the symbols of a mendicant. The 
situation of the city is beautiful, if we put Venice out of the question. 

We did not long amuse ourselves, the vessel, which had also other 
passengers, being bound to return to Venice, and the prince not wishing 
to stay any longer. When we approached, the rest had already taken 
their seats, and as the number had greatly increased on our return, we 
agreed for a separate place for ourselves. 

The prince inquired what other passengers were there, and hearing 
that they were only a Dominican monk and some ladies returning to 
Venice, he expressed no sort of curiosity to join them. 

The fair Greek had been the object of our excursion, and of our con- 
versation as we came; and so it was on our return. The prince was 
dwelling upon her appearance in the church with eloquent warmth ; 
fresh plans were projected and refused ; time sped away, and before 
we had the least idea Venice lay before us. Several of the passengers 
now went aloft, and the Dominican was one. The captain went to seek 
the ladies, separated from us only by a thin partition, in order to learn 
where he was to set them down. 

“At the isle of Murano,” was the answer; and the house was like- 
wise mentioned. “Isle of Murano!” exclaimed the prince, as a suspi- 
cion of the truth struck upon his soul. Before I had time to reply, 
Biondello rushed into the place. ‘ Does the prince know the compa- 
nions of his voyage?” The latter sprang to his feet. “She is here, 
herself!” added Biondello, ‘‘I come this moment from her guide!” 

The prince hastened out. The room was too close for him: the 
world itself would at that moment have appeared too narrow. A thou- 
sand contending feelings took possession of his breast. He changed 
colour, his knees trembled ; and | almost caught his emotion: it was 
more powerful than I can describe. 

At Murano the vessel made the shore. The prince was the first to 
spring on land. She came; and I saw from the prince’s look when 
she was coming. A first glance removed every doubt: never did I be- 
hold a more lovely form ; all the descriptions I had heard were less than 
the truth. A glowing colour came into her face as she caught sight of 
the prince: she must have heard the whole of our conversation, and 
felt convinced that she was herself the object of it. She cast a speaking 
look upon her companion, as much as to say, That is he! and she then 
cast down her eyes, overpowered with confusion. A narrow board was 
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thrown across between the vessel and the shore, over which she had 
to pass. She looked anxiously towards it a few moments ; but less, as 
it struck me, from fear of crossing, than from inability of doing so before 
dhe company she was in; but the prince was already at her side, and 
nad given her his hand. She accepted it, and was over in an instant. 
His excessive emotion made him forget his usual courtesy; the elderly 
rady seemed to await his return, but in vain. What might he not, 
indeed, have omitted at such a moment? In this exigency, I proffered 
the old dame my services ; and this led to a conversation, an example 
already set us by the younger party. The prince still held her hand in 
his, more, I conjecture, from confusion of mind than a voluntary act on 
his part. 

“It is, I believe, not the first time, lady—that—that "——-and there 
he stuck fast. ‘I should, I think, remember,” she said in a low tone, 

“In the—the church,” he rejoined. “In the church it was, I believe,” 
repeated the lady. 

* And could I have suspected that here—to-day—so near you 2 

Here she withdrew her hand gently from his grasp: the prince was 
evidently losing his way. Biondello came to his assistance, and left 
the cuide. 

“Please your highness, the ladies have sedan-chairs ordered at this 
place; but we have arrived earlier than the hour mentioned. There is 
a garden close at hand here, where your highness might seek refuge, 
until the time, from the surrounding throng.” 

This proposal was accepted, you may imagine with how much 
satisfaction, by the prince. They went, and continued there until even- 
ing. .It devolved upon Z and me to entertain, meanwhile, her 
elderly chaperone, in order that the prince’s dialogue with the fair Greek 
might not be interrupted. That he availed himself of this occasion 
sufficiently appears from the fact of his having obtained permission to 
visit her. Even while I am engaged in writing, he is there; and when 
he shall have returned, I will inform you further of his views. 

Yesterday, on our returning home, we found letters of exchange 
awaiting our arrival, accompanied by a letter which threw the prince 
into a violent passion. It contained his recall, conveyed in terms to 
which he had been little accustomed. So he forthwith replied ina 
similar tone, and intends to remain. The remittances are just sufficient 
to enable him to pay the interest on the capital which he has borrowed. 
We are looking forward, with some anxiety, for an answer to the 
prince’s letter from his sister. 
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THE BaRON VON F—— TO COUNT O-—, 


LETTER X, 
September, 
HE prince is at open breach with his own court, and all our 
usual resources are cut off. The six weeks, at the expiration 
of which he was to refund the sums lent by his friend the mar- 
quis, had within a few days elapsed, and yet no further remittances, 
neither from his cousin, whom he had the most urgently solicited, nor 
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from his own sister. You may well imagine that Civitella made no 
allusion to the subject, though the prince entertained well-grounded 
suspicions that such would be the case. Yesterday, about noon, we 
received an answer from the royal court. 

Not long ago we had entered into a fresh contract for our present 
hotel, and avowed our intention of prolonging our residence here. The 
prince handed me the letter without any remark; but his eyes sparkled, 
and I read its contents on his brow. Could you have conceived it, dear 
O——? The most trifling particulars relating to the prince’s affairs 
and his connections in this place, with the addition of a thousand false 
reports and accusations, have been noised abroad at court. “It has 
been ascertained,” say their last advices, ‘that for some time past the 
prince has thrown off his former character, and adopted a line of con- 
duct completely at variance with the irreproachable mode of life he had 
at one time observed. He had abandoned himself, in the most shame- 
less manner, to women of pleasure and to play; overwhelmed himself 
with debt; lent himself to the impostures of jugglers and seers; and 
entered into intimate relations with prelates of the Catholic Church, 
That he had likewise retained a court and an establishment to which 
his income was wholly inadequate; and that, as it was further rumoured, 
he is about to seal the enormity of such a course of life by an example 
of apostacy from the religion of his family and his country. If, more- 
over, he is desirous of refuting this last charge, a speedy return home 
offers the only real means. In this case, he must apply to a Venetian 
banker, rendering an account of his whole debts, who will have orders 
to furnish him, after his departure is made known and he is actually 
on his way, with a certain sum, with which it would not otherwise be 
thought fit to entrust him.” What accusations! and in what a tone 
conveyed! I read the letter again; I wished to lay hold of something 
to soothe the prince’s feelings; but no, it was quite impossible! 

Z——- now reminded me of the secret inquiries made from time to 
time respecting our movements from Biondello, The time, the nature 
of them, all circumstances favoured the supposition. We were mis- 
taken in attributing them to the Armenian: it was now clear from 
what source they proceeded. Apostacy, too! Yet who could thus be 
interested in so vilely defaming the character of our princely master? 
I apprehended it might have originated with the Prince of D——, 
whose policy led him to adopt such means of removing so formidable 
a rival from his favourite Venice. 

The latter remained silent ; his eyes fixed on vacancy, in a manner 
which alarmed me. 1 threw myself at his feet. “For Heaven’s sake, 
my dear master,” I cried, “adopt no violent resolutions. You will— 
you must always command ample resources at your pleasure. Leave 
the arrangement of such matters tome. It is altogether beneath you 
to notice such calumnies; only permit me to remove every slightest 
imputation of blame. The calumniator will be found, and the eyes of 
the world opened to the truth.” 

In this situation we were joined by Civitella, who inquired with 
astonishment into the cause of our emotion. Both Z—— and T re- 
mained silent. The prince having been long in the habit of making 
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no distinction between his friend the marquis and ourselyes, and being 
too violently affected to adopt the most prudent part, commanded us 
to hand him the letter. I wished to oppose this; but, snatching it 
from my hand, the prince himself presented it to him. 

“} am your poor debtor, marquis,” he began, when the latter laid 
the letter down, with looks of great surprise: “but do not let that 
disturb you ; accord me only twenty more days’ grace, and you shall 
then be satisfied.” “ Dear prince,” exclaimed Civitella, in deep emotion, 
“do 1 deserve this?” 

“No!” said the prince, “you never reminded me. I have to ac- 
knowledge your delicacy ; but, in the course of twenty days, as stated, 
I shall have the pleasure of refunding you.” ‘“ How can that be?” 
inquired the marquis, evidently at a loss: “how should this follow? I 
cannot divine.” 

We explained as far as we were able, and he recovered from his 
surprise, “The prince,” he added, “ought, I think, to enforce what is 
due to him, and abstain from violent measures. Meanwhile, I trust, 
the prince will deign to accept my influence and credit, as far as they 
will go.” 

The prince said not a word, and the marquis shortly took his leave. 
Our master paced the room ata quick step; he appeared to labour with 
some strange emotion. At last he stopped, and uttered something 
between his teeth: “ You may congratulate yourself: he died at nine 
o'clock.” 

We both gazed on him with a feeling of terror. 

“ Congratulate yourself,” he continued. “Good fortune! I shall 
congratulate myself! Said he not so? What did he mean by that?” 
“Why do you allude to that now?” cried I, “what has it to do here?” 

“TI could not comprehend, at the time, what the man meant. Now 
Ido. Oh, it is an intolerable, hateful burden, to have a master over 
one——” ‘My noble prince!” 

“Who can make us fecl our servitude. Ah, it must be sweet!” Here 
he checked himself; but the expression of his countenance alarmed 
me. I never witnessed such before. “The lowest of the low,” he con- 
tinued, “or heir presumptive tothe throne! It is allone! There is 
one distinction between mankind : that of commanding or obeying.” 

Here he again cast his eye on the letter. “You have beheld the man 
who had the audacity to write me such a letter. Now would you deign 
to notice him in the street, if destiny had not appointed him to be your 
master? By Heavens! there is something grand about a throne!” 

He continued in the same tone, and expressions fell from his lips 
which I should be sorry to put to paper. At the same time he let drop 
a circumstance which surprised me not a little, and one which may be 
followed by the most dangerous results. It would appear that we have 
all along been in a great error respecting the nature of the family con- 
nexions at the ——— court. 

The prince then proceeded to answer the letter on the spot, notwith- 
standing all my remonstrances, and in a tone which leaves little hope 
of future accommodation. _ 

You will doubtless be desirous, dear Om—-, of learning something 
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further respecting the fair Greek; and I am concerned to add, that 
this too is a subject upon which I can convey no gratifying intelligence. 
No kind of information is to be elicited from the prince himself, whose 
interest, as well as whose duty, I suspect it to be to preserve the pro- 
gress of the whole affair secret. That the lady, however, is not of a 
Greek family, is clear; she is of noble birth, and a German. I have 
traced a certain report, now got abroad, which refers her, on the mother’s 
side, to royal origin, the fruit of unhappy love, which has made a good 
deal of noise in Europe. She has been compelled, according to the 
same authority, to seek refuge in Venice from the snares laid for her 
by a great personage ; the cause of that mysterious secresy which so 
long defied the prince’s researches after her place of abode. The high 
respect with which the prince invariably mentions her name, combined 
with other considerations in regard to her, appear to confirm the truth 
of such a supposition. 

The passion which he has conceived for her daily acquires fresh 
strength. At first his visits were short and seldom; in a week or two 
they became more frequent, and not a day now passes without an in- 
terview. The evenings are spent in her company ; and when absent 
from her, his motions remain secret to us. He appears to be greatly 
changed ; he wanders abroad more like one in a dream than the same 
being who so lately interested himself ina variety of pursuits which are 
now become quite indifferent to him. 

In what must all this end, my dear friend? I confess to you, I 
tremble ; yes, I indeed tremble for the future! This open breach with 
his own court has already placed him in the humiliating situation of 
depending for support upon a single person; he feels he is the pensioner 
of the Marquis Civitella. He is become master of our secrets, 1 may 
add of our whole destiny. Will he always continue to think as nobly, 
in regard to such circumstances, as he now appears to do? Will this 
good understanding bear the test? is it wise or well to entrust even the 
most excellent of mankind singly with so wide a range of importance 
and of power? 

A fresh despatch has just been forwarded to the prince’s sister. I 
trust I shall be able to acquaint you with the result in my next letter. 
At present, farewell. 


[The Count O—— here writes in continuation. | 


But, alas! this promised letter never arrived. Three months elapsed 
before I obtained any fresh tidings fram Venice; an interruption, the 
cause of which too fatally appeared in the result. The whole of my 
friend’s letters, from the period mentioned, were intercepted and de- 
stroyed. The world may imagine my feelings of sorrow and astonish- 
ment, when, in December of the same year, I received the following 7 
account : 

“You have never yet written. You answer none of my letters. Oh, 
lose not a moment! hasten hither, if you retain any remains of love, of 
fear for us; fly on the wings of friendship—our last hope is in you. 
Read this over and over, ‘our sole hope is in you!’ The poor marchese’s 
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wounds will prove mortal; the cardinal vows bitter revenge, and his 
assassins are in pursuit of the prince. Oh, my dear, my unhappy 
master! oh, vile yet agonizing destiny! Is it, indeed, come to this? 
Must we be compelled to hide ourselves, like the last of wretches, from 
the weapons of assassins —of murderers? 

“T address this from our sanctuary, O God! from the convent I 
mean, whither the prince has fled. He is now reposing on a hard 
couch near me; yes, he sleeps, but it is the slumber of mere exhaus- 
tion, which must awaken him to a keener sense of his sufferings. Dur- 
ing the ten days of the marchcse’s illness no sleep visited his eyes. I 
was present at the opening of the body; traces of poison were detected. 
To-day it is to be interred. 

“ Need I say, dear O , my heart is torn with anguish? I have 
been witness to a scene which no time will ever crase from my memory. 
I stood before her death-bed. Yes; she too has fled: the lovely saint 
employed her last moments—the dying eloquence of her sighs and 
tears—in feeble language, to lead her lover into the heavenly path she 
was fast pursuing. Our fortitude—the fortitude of all who heard her-— 
was put to a severe proof; the prince alone stood firm—firm, while he 
suffered threefold the agonies she endured. Yes, he had even strength 
of mind to refuse the fond enthusiast the last sweet prayer she pre- 
ferred to him, to follow her in the path she was going.” 





(in this last letter was contained the following.) 


To THE PRINCE OF —— FROM HIS SISTER. 


That holy and absolving Church alone, which effected so bright a 
triumph over the passions of the Prince of , will not withhold its 
consolations, nor its means of directing you likewise in that line of life 
and conduct, the result of such a triumph. J have shed tears; I have 
uttered prayers over your errors; but my hand is open no longer for 
means of supplying the abandoned. HENRIETTA, 





Upon receiving such a mass of terrific intelligence, 1 instantly set 
out, and posted day and night. In the third week I found myself in 
Venice ; put I only arrived to offer useless consolation and assistance, 
for I‘found him happy ; the prince no longer stood in need of my weak 
support. My friend F—— lay stretched upon a sick couch ; he was too 
ill even to see me, though I received the following lines under his hand: 
“ Hasten away, my dearest O———, hasten whence you came, The 
prince is no longer in want either of your services or mine. His faults 
and errors are all expiated, the cardinal himself appeased, the marchese 
again restored. Do you recollect the Armenian, who perplexed us so 
much last year? In his arms the prince is to be found—the prince who, 
within these five days past, has heard the first mass.” 

Notwithstanding these dissuasions, I hastened to see the prince, but 
was shown from the door. At the bed-side of my friend I afterwards 
heard the whole of this strange, unaccountable history. 


THE SPORT OF DESTINY.* 


[LOYSIUS VON G—— was the son of a commoner of some 
note, in the Company’s service, and the germs of his 
naturally happy genius were early unfolded by a liberal educa- 

tion. While yet young, but well grounded in the principles of know- 
ledge, he entered into the military service, under his native prince, to 
whom he soon made himself known as a young man of great merit and 
still greater expectations, G—— was now in the full glow of youth, 
and the prince about the same age. G—— was rash and enterprising ; 
while the prince, of a similar disposition, was fondly attached to such 
characters. Endued with a rich vein of wit, as well as information, 
which gave a zest to their intercourse, G———- became an agreeable ad- 
dition to every circle in which he moved, from the evenness of his good 
humour and the charm and spirit which he infused into every subject. 
The prince had likewise good sense enough to appreciate his virtues— 
virtues which he himself possessed in no ordinary degree. Indeed, all 
he attempted, even his recreations, bore a lofty character: difficulties 
deterred him not, and no disappointment could vanquish his spirit of 
perseverance, The value of this last quality was heightened by a very 
pleasing figure, an appearance of blooming health and Herculean power, 
animated by the eloquent play of a spirit which shone in his eye, in his 
carriage, and even in a natural dignity, relieved by a due share of 
modesty of manner. If the prince was charmed with the spirit of his 
new associate, his seductive exterior appealed no less powerfully to his 
approbation and his taste. Similarity of age, of inclination, and of 
character, shortly led to a degree of intimacy, which to all the warmth 
of friendship added all the fervour and sympathy of early ycuth. G 
stepped from one promotion to another, although these proofs of favour 
still appeared in the eyes of the prince to leave him far behind what his 
deserts entitled him to. His good, fortune rapidly advanced, for the 
author of it was his greatest admirer and his warmest friend. Not yet 
twenty-two years of age, he already saw himself placed upon an emi- 
nence formerly attained only by the most fortunate at the close of their 
career. Ijut his active spirit was incapable of reposing long in the lap 
of ease and idle vanity, or contenting itself with the glittering trappings 
of a large fortune, for the application of which, however, as well as its 
enjoyment, he by no means wanted cither inclination or power. Often 
when the prince was engaged in parties of pleasure, his young favourite 
would seek the calm oak or beechen shade, and devote himself with 
unwearied assiduity to affairs, in which he at length became so skilful 
and judicious, that no opportunity of employing him was omitted in 
which the talent of a single individual was required. From the mere 
companion of his pleasures, he soon became first counsellor and mini- 
ster, and finally the director, of his prince. Ina short time there was no 
way to obtain the royal favour but through him. He had the disposal 


_ * In the original this tale is further entitled “A Fragment borrowed from Real History,” 
in order only (most probably) to give it a more striking air of sincerity and truth.—T. 
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of all rank and offices; all rewards and remunerations were received 
through his hands. 

Still, G-——— was far too young and inexperienced, and had risen by 
too rapid strides, to enjoy his vast influence with moderation. The 
height on which he contemplated himself made his ambition giddy, 
and all modesty forsook him when he achieved the last honours which 
he had in view. The respectful humility and attentions shown him by 
the first nobles of the land, by all who, in birth, fortune, and reputation, 
among the oldest and most experienced of their age, so far surpassed 
him, excited the slumbering embers of pride and tyranny, while his 
unlimited power produced an evident hardness of character, which 
thenceforth, throughout all the variations of his fortunes, remained. 
There was no service, however painful or great, which his friends might 
not venture to solicit ; but woe be to his enemies! for, in proportion as 
his favours exceeded all due limits, his revenge was bitter and fatal. 
He was less solicitous to enrich himself than a number of his creatures, 
such as were most eager to do him fealty, and obey him as the author 
of their fortunes, while sheer whim, not justice, dictated his choice of 
them. Yet by exacting too much, by the haughtiness of his commands 
and whole demeanour, he soon weaned from him the hearts even of 
those who were most bounden to him; while his rivals, and secret 
enviers of his power, were quickly converted into his deadliest enemies. 

Among others who kept the most jealous eye upon all his motions, 
and with the quick, steady hand of hate were collecting the materials 
for his future accusation and slowly undermining the pillars of his 
greatness, was a Piedmontese count, named Joseph Martinenzo, be- 
longing to the prince’s suite. G himself had promoted him, as a 

oor harmless obedient creature, to his present post,—that of supplying 

is own place in attending upon the pleasures of his princely master,— 
which he began to find too irksome, and which he willingly exchanyed 
for some more important occupation. 

Viewing this man merely as the work of his own hands, which he 
might, at any period he best pleased, again consign to its original no- 
thingness, he felt assured, from equal motives of fear and gratitude, of 
the fidelity of his creature. He thus fell into the same error as was 
committed by Richelieu, in entrusting Lewis XIII. to the care of the 
young Le Grand, as one of his playthings. Without Richelieu’s ability, 
also, of repairing so great a mistake, he had moreover to deal with a far 
bitterer cnemy than the French minister had to encounter. Instead of 
boasting of his good fortune, or allowing his patron to feel that he could 
venture to dispense with his further patronage, Martinenzo was only 
the more cautious to maintain the show of dependence, and to bind 
himself with affected humility in closer alliance with his benefactor. 
Meanwhile he did not omit to avail himself of the advantage afforded 
him by his office to ingratiate himself, by every means in his power, 
personally with the prince; until, from being useful, he became indi- 
spensable to him. Ina very short period he made himself master of 
the prince’s mind,—he discovered all the avenues to his confidence and 
favour, in both which he then gradually usurped a place. All those arts 
which pride and a natural elevation of charactes had taught the minister 
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tohold in dontempt, Were brought intdplay by the Italian, who was not 
any way scrupulous ‘about the means employed in the attainment of his 
object, however vile and despicable. He was well aware that mankind 
never stand so much in need of a guide and companion as in the career 
of vice, and that nothing so much conduces to unreserved confidence 
as partitipation in common foibles. With this knowledge he proceeded 
to play upon the prince, to excite passions which had hitherto lain dor- 
mant, and direct them, as his confidential adviser and accomplice, to 
the worst of purposes. By a train of the most seductive arts he plunged 
him into excesses which admitted of no participation and no witness, 
and thus finally became master of secrets which were to be entrusted 
to no third person. Upon the progressive degradation of the prince’s 
character he now began to lay the foundation of his own fortunes; the 
secrets which rendered him so formidable soon obtained for him corn- 
plete dominion over the prince’s feclings, before G—— even suspected 
that he had a rival. 

It may appear strange that so important a change should escape the 
minister’s sagacity ; but he had, unluckily, too high an opinion of his 
worth to suspect that a man like Martinenzo would venture to start up 
as an opponent; while the latter was himself too cautious to commit 
the least error which might tend to rouse him from his proud security. 
The same overweening confidence which had caused the downfall of 
so many of his predecessors from the slippery summit of royal favour 
was fast preparing the minister’s 1uin. The confidential terms upon 
which he saw his own creature Martinenzo with his master gave him 
flo uneasiness ; he was glad to resign a species of favour which he de- 
spised, and which had never offered itself to him as the goal of his 
ambition : it was only as it smoothed his path to power that he had 
ever valued the prince’s friendship, and having ascended the summit 
of his wishes, he inconsiderately threw down the ladder by which he 
had risen. 

Martinenzo was not the man to play a subordinate part. At each 
step in the prince’s favour, his hopes too rose higher, and his ambition, 
in so friendly a soil, began to strike deeper and stronger roots, His 
artful game of humility towards his benefactor became daily more 
hateful to him, in proportion as the growth of his reputation excited 
haughtier feelings. The minister’s deportment towards him, on the 
other hand, so far from becoming more delicate with his rapid rise in 
the prince’s favour, evidently aimed at humbling his growing pride, by 
wholesome admonitions reminding him of his dependence,—a species 
of tyranny which finally grew so intolerable, that he eagerly laid a plot 
to end it at a single blow, and aimed boldly at the destruction of his 
rival, Under an impenetrable veil of dissimulation he brought his 

n to full maturity. Still, he did not venture to enter into open con, 

ti thhis rival: although the first glow of the minister’s favour, 
was at an end, it had commenced too early, and spread too deep r-"** 
tebe torn rudely from the bosom of the prince. The slightest cirgumy 
tin Tallae d testore it to all its former bs he ; atruth which convincga. 
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affections ‘was perhaps compensated by the degrée of respect and awe 
acquired in its place, with which he held both his mind and counsels 
in control; a control arising out of his political skill and fidelity, not 
easily shaken off. Dear as he had once been to his master 4s a friend, 
he was now equally powerful as a minister. 

By what means the Italian actually succeeded in his object remain’s 
a secret with the few who aided him in directing and in striking the 
blow. It was reported that he had detected a secret correspondence 
of a treacherous nature, carried on by the minister with a neighbouring 
court; but whether his proposals had been listened to or rejected, re- 
mained matter of doubt. Whatever degree of truth there might be in 
the accusation, it fully answered the end proposed, The prince viewed 
G~—-— in the light of one of the most ungrateful and treacherous of 
mankind, whose delinquencies were fully proved, and only awaited their 
due punishment. This was arranged secretly between the new favourite 
and his master. G—~— was unconscious of the gathering storm, and 
continued vat in this fatal security, until the last startling and terrific 
moment, which precipitated him from the summit of princely honours 
—the envy and the gaze of all eyes—into the lowest depths of obloquy 
and contempt. 

On the appointed day, G appeared as usual upon the parade, no 
longer an ensign, as he had commenced not many years before, but as 
an officer of distinguished rank. Even this was only meant as a modest 
veil for the exercise of his political power, which, in fact, placed him 
above the foremost of the land. The parade was his favourite place 
of indulging all the pride of patronage, of receiving the obsequious 
attentfons of his creatues, and thus 1ewarding himself for the laborious 
exertions of the day. His chief dependants, all men of rank, were seen 
gathering round him, eager to offer their obeisance, yet evidently anx- 
ious as to the kind of reception they might meet with. The prince 
himself, as he passed by, beheld his chief minister with a relenting eye; 
he felt how much more dangerous it would be to dispense with the 
services of such a man than with the friendship of his rival. Yet this 
was the spot, where he was flattered and almost adored like a god, 
which had just been cruelly selected for the revolting scene of his 
disgrace; but the prince rejoined the Italian, and the affair was suffered 
to proceed. 

G——— mingled carelessly in the well-known circle, quite as unsuspi- 
cious of the bursting storm as their honoured patron, offering their dis- 
tant and most flattering respects, and awaiting his commands. Shortly 
appeared Martinenzo, accompanied by some state officers, no longer 
the same meek, cringing, smiling courtling; the presumption and in- 
solence of a lacquey suddenly clevated into a master were visible in his 
quick haughty step and his fiery eye. Ile marched straight up to the 
prime minister, and confronted him, with his hat on, for some moments, 
without uttering a word; then, in the prince’s name, he required his 
sword, This was handed to him with a look of silent, terrific emotion ; 
and, thrusting the naked point into the ground, he split it into shivers 
with his foot; the fragments lay at G-——’s feet. At this signal the two 
adjutants likewise seized him : one strove to tear the order of the cross 
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irom his breast; the other pulled off the shoulder-knots, the facings of 
his uniform, and even the plume of feathers from his hat. During this 
cruel and unmanly proceeding, which passed almost in an instant, not 
a2single voice was raised ; a breathless silence reigned throughout the 
immense throng. Yet more than five hundred persons of rank were 
present; but all, with pale cheek and beating heart, stood motionless 
around him, the most painful expression of surprise visible in every 
quivering lip and every muscle of their face. At this trying juncture, 
while thus bereaving him of his honours, G presented a singular 
but no despicable picture to the eye; he laughed, but with difficulty 
could conquer his surprise : it was a laugh such as can only be heard 
at the gallows tree, in spite of nature and of death. Thousands in his 
place would have sunk powerless to the carth; his firmer nerves, his 
unflinching spirit, bore him through and supported him while he drained 
the cup of poison to the dregs. 

When this procedure ended, he was conducted, through rows of 
numberless spectators, to the very extremity of the parade, where a 
covered carriage was in waiting for him. He was motioned to ascend, 
an escort of hussars being ready mounted to attend him. Meanwhile 
the report of this transaction was spread on all sides : windows were 
opened, the streets were filled with throngs of curious people pursuing 
the carriage, and whose mingled cries of triumph, of scorn, or of indig- 
nation at what had passed, were echoed far and wide—all connected 
with his name. 

At length, however, he escaped the hideous din, though a no less 
fearful trial now awaited him. The carriage turned out of the high road 
into a narrow unfrequented bye-way, towards the place of jud#ment, 
whither, by command of the prince, he was borne along at a slow pace, 
Here, after he had suffered all the torture of anticipated execution, ten- 
fold embittered by its manner, the carriage turned otf into a more public 
path. Exposed to the sultry summer heat, without hearing any accu- 
sation, without attendance or consolation, he passed seven heavy and 
afflicting hours before he arrived at his place of destination. Late in 
the evening the carriage stopped, when, deprived of all consciousness, 
his gigantic strength having at length yielded to twelve hours’ fast and 
consuming thirst, G—— was drageed like a felon from his seat. On 
again returning to life, he found himself consigned to a subterranean 
dungeon, dimly lighted by the rising moon, which cast its sickly rays 
from a height of nineteen fatloms, through a few grated openings, admit- 
ting also the cold air from above. Near him he tindsa portion of coarse 
bread, with a vessel of water, and a heap of straw for his couch, He 
endured this situation without any interruption until noon the ensuing 
day, when he heard a sash of onc of the iron windows in the centre of 
the tower drawn aside; two hands were visible, lowering down a basket 
like that which he found containing his food the day before. For the 
first time since the frightful revolution of his affairs, he felt some incli- 
nation to inquire into the cause, and into the nature of his future destiny. 
But he received no answer from above; the hands disappeared, and the 
sash was closed. Thus, without beholding the face or hearing the voice 
of a fellow-creature ; without the least light thrown upon his destiny ; 
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left in uttér ignorance both as to the future and the past; never feeling 
the warrdth of the sun nor the freshness of the air; remote from human 
aid and human compassion; he numbered in this frightful abode four 
hundred and ninety long and heavy days, sustained upon a small al- 
Jowance of coarse bread, The last, too, was provided with that sorrow- 
ful monotony on the noon of each day, which, while it sustains life, only 
renders it more sensible of its utter wretchedness. Yet this was not 
enough. He one day made a discovery which filled up the measure of 
his calamity. He recognized the place: it was the same which, in his rage 
of vengeance against a worthy officer who had had the misfortune to 
displease him, he himself ordered to be constructed only a few months 
before, and had even suggested the manner in which it might be ren- 
dered more revolting and terrific. He had likewise visited the place 
only shortly before, in order to witness its completion. What added 
the last bitter sting to his punishment was that the same officer who had 
been destined to occupy it, an aged and meritorious colonel, had just 
succeeded the late commander of the fortress, and, by a sort of retri- 
butive justice, was made the master of his enemy’s destiny. He was 
deprived, as it were, of the last poor comfort, the right of compassion- 
ating himself. He knew he did not deserve it; he was to himself an 
object of disgust and the bitterest self-contempt—a feeling of all others 
the hardest to support by a haughty mind—to depend wholly upon the 
magnanimity of a foe to whom he had shown none. 

His gaoler was, fortunately for him, a man of noble feclings, who 
scorned to take a mean ievenge. He felt sorry at the idea of fulfilling 
the part assigned him; yet, as a faithful subject and an old soldier, he 
did not think himself justitied in departing from the usual rules, and he 
feared to swerve from his instructions. Still he pitied him, and pointed 
him out toa benevolent assistant, the preacher of the prison, who, having 
been able to ascertain nothing beyond mere report against the prisoner, 
resolved, as far as possible, to mitigate his sufferings. This excellent 
man, whose name I unwillingly suppress, believed he could in no way 
better ful6il his pious charge than by bestowing his spiritual support and 
consolations upon a being deprived of all other hopes of mercy. 

AS he could not obtain permission from the commandant himself to 
visit the prisoner, he cheerfully proceeded to the capital, in order to 
solicit personally the prince’s consent. He fell at his feet, appealing for 
some mitigation of the poor captive’s sufferings, destitute of the aids ot 
religion, never denied to the worst of felons. pining in solitude, and 
perhaps on the brink of madness or despair. With perfect confidence 
and sincerity he then insisted, in the name of his pious calling, on free 
admittance t6 the prisoner, whom he claimed as a penitent, and for 
whose soul he was responsible. His subject made him eloquent, and 
he already began to make some impression upon the prince, who at first 
had refused his request. Nor did the pious man relinquish his efforts 
until he had extorted full permission to visit the wretched prisoner, and 
administer to his spiritual wants, 

The first human face G-—— saw, after a lapse of sixteen months, was 
that of his new benefactor. He was eloquent in his gratitude, for he 
was the only friend he had in the world; in all his prosperity he had 
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never boasted one. The good pastor's was like an angel’s visit: it would 
be impossible to describe his feelings, but from this day forth his tears 
flowed more freely; he had found a being who sympathized with and 
compassionated him. 

The pastor was filled with horror and astonishment on entering the 
frightful vault. His eyes sought a human form, and beheld, creeping 
towards him from one corner, a white and wild-looking living skeleton, 
his couch resembling rather the den of a beast of prey than a human 
resting-place. All vital signs seemed fled from his countenance; gries 
and despair had traced deep furrows there; his beard and nails were 
grown to a frightful length; his raiment had fallen from about him in 
tatters; and, for want of water and all means of cleanliness, the air was 
contaminated around. In this state he found the favourite of fortune; 
his iron frame had stood proof against the severity of his trial. Almost 
terrified at the sight, the pastor soon hastened back to the governor, in 
order to solicit a second alleviation of his sufferings, without which the 
first would prove of little avail. 

This, however, being in opposition to the strict letter of the governor’s 
instructions, the noble-minded being resolved on a second journey to 
the capital, in the hope of obtaining some further concessions from the 
prince. He declares that he cannot, without violating the sacred cha- 
racter of the sacrament, administer it toa wretch who has been deprived 
of the exterior resemblance of a human being. In this object too the 
good man succeeded; and, from that day forth, for the first time, the 
prisoner might be said to receive a new existence. 

Many years, however, subsequent, G was condemned to languish 
in captivity, though of a less revolting character than what he l&d pre- 
viously suffered; more especially after the short summer of the new 
favourite’s reign was passed, and others succeeded in his place, who 
either possessed more humanity or had no motive for revenge. Yet ten 
years expired before the hour of his delivery approached, without any 
judicial investigation or any formal acquittal. He was presented with 
his freedom as a sort of princely gift, being at the same time requested 
to banish himself from ever from his native country. But here the oral 
traditions, which I have been able to collect respecting his history, 
begin to fail, and I find myself compelled to omit an intervening period 
of about twenty years. During the interval, he entered upon his military 
career afresh in foreign service, which at last brought him, by combined 
industry and skill, toa pitch of greatness equal to what he had formerly 
attained in his native land. Time likewise, finally a friend to the un- 
fortunate, which ever makes slow but sure approaches to decrees of 
justice, took some retributive acts upon itself. The prince’s days of 
passion and of pleasure were over; humanity gradually resumed its 
sway over him, and, when his hair became blanched and he trembled 
over the brink of the grave, the friend of his early youth appeared to 
him, and constantly haunted his rest. In order to repair, as far as he 
yet could, the injuries which he had heaped upon him, the prince, 
with friendly expressions, invited the banished man to revisit his native 
land, which, for some time past, he had eagerly longed to do. 

The meeting was extremely trying, though apparently warm and cor- 
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dial, as if they had only separated a few days before. The prince looked 
earnestly, as if trying to recall features so well known and yet so strange 
to him ; he appeared as if numbering the deep furrows which he had 
himself so cruelly traced there. But nowhere, in that aged grief-worn 
countenance, could he recognize the features of his early companion 
and friend. The welcome and the look of mutual confidence were 
evidently forced on both sides ; mutual shame and dread had virtually 
separated their hearts—to meet no more. A single look, which brought 
‘back to the prince’s soul the full sense of his guilty precipitancy and 
violence, hurt the prince ; while G——~ felt that he could no longer en- 
tertain any regard for the author of his misfortunes. 

Yet in a short time G-——— was reinstated in all his ancient honours 
and authority, the prince attempting to salve his conscience by van- 
quishing his dislike, and showering upon him the most splendid favours, 
as some remuneration for what had passed. Never, however, could he 
win back the sincere good-will and attachment which had once dis- 
tinguished him; his heart was closed to all the enjoyments of life. 
Could he restore him the years of hope and happiness of which he had 
deprived him, or bestow the shadow of pleasure on old age, which only 
seemed to mock the real energies and delights of life, which he had 
formerly extinguished ? 

G continued in possession of this clear unruffled evening of his 
days during nineteen years ; neither had fate nor time quenched the 
fire of passion, nor wholly obscured the lively humour and spirit of his 
character. In his seventieth year he was still in pursuit of the shadow 
of a blessing which he really possessed when he was only twenty. He 
at length died, being then governor of a fortress for the confinement of 
state prisoners. One would have naturally expected that he would 
have conducted himself with humanity, the value of which he had so 
sensibly experienced, towards his unfortunate fellow-creatures. No- 
thing of the kind ! he treated them with harshness and ill-temper ; so 
much so, that in his eightieth year a sudden fit of passion, into which 
he threw himself against one of his prisoners, deprived him of his ex- 
istence. 





A CRIMINAL, OR MARTYR TO LOST HONOUR. 
A True Story. 


N the whole history of man there is no chapter, perhaps, more 

fraught with instruction, both for his heart and his intellect, 
“ than the annals of his errors and excesses. On the commis- 
sion of every grave offence, a proportionally strong power is brought 
into action. Inasmuch as the secret play of ambition, and all self- 
aspirations, are checked only by the feebler light of common feeling, 
they, in fact, become more powerful and vigorous, more gigantic, and 
louder in their demands. An exact observer, who has calculated how 
far the usual power of free-will may really be relied upon, and how far 
it may be correct to decide by analogy, will acquire much experience 
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in the province of psychology, which might be applied with advantage 
to the rules of moral life. 

There is something at once so uniform and yet so compounded in 
the human heart! onesimple habit or desire may display itself in such 
a variety of forms and directions, produce so many opposite phenomena, 
and disguise itself under so many characters ; while so many dissimilar 
actions and characters may spring out of the same bias of mind, even 
when the being, who is the subject of it, suspects nothing of such con- 
nection between them. 

Grant us only a Linnzus for the classification of the impulses and 
passions of man, as in the other kingdoms of nature, and ‘what would 
be our surprise to find many whose criminal career is confined to the 
narrow sphere of a little town, hedged in by local laws, connected with 
the monster Borgia in one and the same order? 

Viewed in this light, there is much objection to the usual method of 
treating history; and here too, I conjecture, lies the difficulty in regard 
to turning its perusal to advantage, among the class of commoners, and 
other general readers, in social and moral life. There exists so direct 
a contrast between the mental exercise of the man of business and the 

uiet position of the reader; so wide a space may be said to intervene, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, for the latter to detect, or even to 
conjecture, any connection, There remains a chasm, as it were, be- 
tween the historical subject and the reader, which no effort of compa- 
rison or application can fill up; and its perusal, in place of inspiring a 
wholesome alarm, which might put the proud and confident upon their 
guard, merely excites a feeling of strangeness and indifference. We 
view the unhappy culprit as a being of foreign species, no less in the 
commission than during the punishment of his crime; one whos€ blood 
circulates differently, whose will is obedient to other rules and impulses. 
Though human like ourselves, his fate excites little emotion ; for sym- 
ers is founded upon a vague sense of similar danger, and we are very 
ar from indulging any idea of cominon danger, any degree of resem- 
biance between ourselves and him. The instruction passes with the 
event away, and history, instead of becoming a school of education, 
must rest satisfied with the praise of having gratified our curiosity. To 
attain higher objects and produce better results, it must necessarily 
make choice between two methods: either the reader ought to be ani- 
mated like the hero, or the hero appear cold as the reader. 

I am aware that among the best histories of ancient and modern 
times, a number are restricted to the first method, and appeal to the 
reader’s heart by attractive pictures, and incidents of the same kind. 
Such a style, however, is an encroachment upon the province of other 
writers, and injurious to the republican freedom of the reading classes, 
whose place it is to sit in judgment; while it moreover exceeds the due 
limits assigned to that species of composition ; intruding more espe- 
cially, as it does, upon the characteristics of the orator and the poet. 
The latter method alone, then, remains open to the writer of history. 

The hero must become cold, like his reader, or, what amounts to as 
much, we must grow familiar before he proceeds to action; we must 
not merely pursue him through his whole career, but we ought ta feel 
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gratified in doing this. What he thinks is of still more importance to 
us than what he does, and the sources of his thoughts and actions than 
the results of these actions themselves. The earth of Mount Vesuvius 
has been analysed, in order to ascertain the source of its fires; and 
why should more attentive observation be bestowed upon a physical 
than upon a moral phenomenon? Why should we not on ure! inquire 
into the qualities and situation of things which surround such a cha- 
racter, even till we detect the concentrated embers which first awoke 
the internal fire that slumbered? To the dreamer who loves the won- 
derful, all that is strange and adventurous in such an appearance will 
have charms, while the friend of truth seeks to find a mother for these 
deserted children. He seeks her in the unalterable structure of the 
human soul, and in the changeable conditions to which it is outwardly 
subject, in both of which he finds them invariably true. He is no longer 
surprised to discover in the same soil where once only wholesome herbs 
appeared, the poisonous hemlock spread its baneful leaves ; wisdom 
and folly, vice and virtue, nourished, as it were, in the same cradle. 

Even if I should here illustrate none of the advantages to be derived 
from a knowledge of motives, in such a mode of treating history, the 
attempt will at least serve to soften that cruel mockery and that proud 
security with which, in general, untempted virtue is apt to look down 
upon the fallen ; while it may serve to promote the gentler spirit of to- 
leration, without which no wanderer can be brought back—the law find 
no reconciliation with an offender—no smitten member of society saved 
from the general conflagration. 

Whether the offender of whom I prepate to treat still reserved a right 
to appeal to the tolerant spirit above mentioned, or whether he were 
only a‘worthless limb cast off from the body of society, I shall not here 
presume to anticipate for the reader. Our compassion can no longer 
avail him; he died by the fiat of the law ; but perhaps a dissection ot 
the criminal body may afford some instruction to humanity, and possi- 
bly also to the course of justice. 

Christian Wolf was the son of a publican in the district of ——— (the 
name, for reasons which will be explained in the sequcl, being sup- 
pressed), who, after his father’s death, assisted his mother in the affairs 
of the hostelry until he reached his twentieth year. There was not 
much business, and Wolf had many leisure hours: even from school 
he brought back with him the character of a wilful lad. Grown-up 
maidens were known to make complaints against his pertness, while 
the youngsters all paid homage, throughout the village, to his inventive 
spirit. Nature had denied him the fair proportions bestowed on the 
rest of her children: he was short and plain; had thick curly hair of 
an ugly blackness ; his nose appeared indented, as if flattened upon 
his face ; his upper lip jutted out, which the kick of a horse had served 
further to displace ; altogether giving to his visage a revolting appear- 
ance, which held the women at a distance, and afforded an object of 
merriment to his rivals or the stouter companions of his sports, 

He determined to obtain by perseverance what was thus refused him, 
as he found too feelingly that he could never hope to please and appear 
amiable. The girl whom he selected treated him vilely enough to h¢ 
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sure; though it was only animal impulse which he felt : he knew nothing 

of Jove. ie had good grounds for suspecting that his rivals were more 
fortunate than himself; yet the girl was poor. A heart that remained 
proof against his attentions might, perhaps, he thought, become softened 
ie his presents ; but penury stared him too in the face, and the rash effort 
he made to better his condition deprived him, on the contrary, of the 
little which he had saved from his services. Too indolent and inex- 
perienced to increase the business of his inn, too proud and at the same 
time too effeminate to exchange the free life he had hitherto led for that of 
a labouring boor, he saw only one career lying open to him, one which 
thousands before, and thousands after him, have trod with better for- 
tune,—-that of genteel and spirited thieving. Itso happened that his 
native place bordered upon the preserved woods of a neighbouring lord, 
and he became a deer-stealer, His quarry, of course, passed faithfully 
into the hands of the lady of his choice. 

Among the lovers of Johanna was a young huntsman of the forest 
named Robert. He soon observed the advantage which the free life 
of his rival Wolf had acquired over him, and with jealous suspicion he 
began to inquire into the change. Hie showed himself more frequently 
at the  Sun”—such was the sivn of the hostelry; his keen eye, sharp- 
ened by jealousy, in a short time discovered the source of the newly 
acquired wealth. Not long before, a severe edict had been published 
against poachers, which condemned the offender to punishment, a pretty 
long discipline in the house of correction. Robert became eager and 
persevering in watching the secret motions of his enemy, and at length 
he succeeded even in surprising the unsuspicious culprit in the act, 
Wolf was secured, and it was only by expending the whole of his little 
remaining property that he was enabled to escape the punishment pre- 
pared for him. 

Robert triumphed; his rival was driven from the field; Johanna dis- 
missed him, for he wasa beggar. Wolf knew his enemy, and that enemy 
was now the happy undisputed possessor of his lady’s favours. A deep 
sense of poverty, united to injured pride, desertion, and jealousy, all took 
possession of his soul: necessity drove him forth into the wide world, 
but revenge and passion seemed to rivet him to the spot. <A second 
time he betook himself to deer-stealing ; a second time Robert redou- 
bled his vigilance and activity, and betrayed him into the hands of 
justice. He now experienced the full severity of the law, had no more 
to give, and in a few weeks he was delivered up to the work-master in 
the house of discipline. 

A year of severe hardship followed, at the end of which his evil 
passions had increased, and his pride remained unsubdued under the 
pressure of his fate. The moment he became free he resumed his way 
to his native place, to appear before his Johanna, who had grown up 
into a fine woman. He approached, but all shunned him. This he had 
not anticipated ; he shed tears; cruel want stared him in the face, and 
his pride was broken. He besought the great landowner of the place 
to permit him to toil daily for his pittance of bread; but the steward 
shrugged up his shoulders, and stouter competitors soon deprived him 
of all chance of success, and thrust him off the scene. He made a last 
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effort: it was to obtain the poor vacant post of village herdsman, the 
only honest occupation rémaining for him; but the steward declared 
that he would entrust the service to no such good-for-nothing fellow. 
Deceived in all his hopes, all his honest proposals rejected, he was at 
length compelled a third time to become a poacher, and was again un- 
lucky enough to fall into the hands of his more powerful enemy. 

This repeated backsliding greatly aggravated his offence in the eyes 
of the judge, who consulted only the tenour of the statute, not any of the 
mitigating circumstances under which it had been violated. The law 
called for a solemn and exemplary punishment, and Wolf was con- 
demned to be branded with the sign of the gailows upon the back, and 
to three years’ hard labour in prison. 

This term also expired. Wolf survived it, and was set at liberty; 
but he was a different being: it seemed like a new cpoch of his life. 
Let us hear how he himself explains his internal feelings, as appeared 
upon one of his trials. ‘I entered its walls only a misguided being, but 
I left them a complete villain. I had before something in the world 
which was dear to me, and my pride was broken under a sense of 
shame. 

“When brought into the fortress, I was placed among three and twenty 
other prisoners, of whom three were murderers, and the rest some of 
the most abandoned and inveterate robbers and thieves. They mocked 
if I uttered the name of the Deity, and invited me, by their example, 
to pronounce the most terrific blasphemies against our Redeemer. 
They sang the most vile and hcentious songs, which, abandoned as I 
was, I could not hear without a feeling of disgust. Yet this was nothing 
compared with what 1 saw transacted, which carried my feelings of 
shame and abhorrence to a still higher pitch. No day passed without 
some repetition of such scenes, some piece of villany or stratagem worse 
than the last. At first I shunned their society, and stopped my ears 
as much as possible at the horrid sounds I heard; but I stood in need 
of some living being, and the cruelty of my keepers had destroyed even 
my dog. The labour was hard and inflicted tyrannically ; I was ill,— 
{ wanted support ; and when I openly declared how much I stood in 
need of compassion, I was compelled to purchase it at the price of my 
last remaining scruples of conscience. It was thus I gradually accus- 
tomed myself to the most revolting deeds, and by the last quarter of 
the year I had actually outstripped my instructor. 

“From this period I sighed for the day of freedom, for I was burning 
for vengeance. All mankind had injured me, because all were better 
and happier than I—I, who viewed myself as a martyr to natural right, 
an innocent victim of thelaw. Gnashing my teeth, 1 cursed my chains 
as J saw the sun rising from behind the mountain beyond our prison ; 
for a distant prospect is double purgatory to a close prisoner. The 
free wind, as it whistled through the air-holes, and the swallow which 
flew from the iron trellis of my grating, seemed to mock my captivity, 
and rendered its contrast with the idea of freedom still more afflicting. 
Then it was I vowed hatred, deep and irreconcilable hatred, against 
everything which bore the human form, and, horrid as it was, this fatal 
yow,* *-‘filled, 
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“ Again, the first thought which struck me on my recovered liberty 
was to revisit my native place. In proportion as there was little to 
promise myself in the view of subsistence, my hunger for revenge 
seemed to increase. My heart throbbed wildly as I first caught a 
glimpse of the church steeple, which rose above the woods. It no 
longer sprang from a feeling of satisfaction, as on my first return. The 
recollection of my ruined affairs, with all their fatal consequences, 
rushed fresh upon my soul: I woke as out of the sleep of death; my 
wounds bled anew ; and I hastened my steps in order to confront and 
alarm my enemies with my sudden appearance; for I felt that I now 
rather coveted further degradation, instead of trembling at the prospect 
as before. 

“The hour tolled to vespers just as I reached the middle of the 
market-place, The crowd was going thence towards the church, I 
was quickly recognized, and every one 1 met drew back. Hitherto I 
had ever been kind and friendly to the children; and a little urchin 
whom J saw playing near, skipped towards ine, and entreated me to 
bestow on him a farthing’s worth. He took it; then looked at mea 
moment in the face, and flung it back again. Had my blood been 
calmer I might have recalled to mind that I wore an enormous beard, 
which I brought from prison, and which gave me a very frightful ap- 
pearance; but the wickedness of my heart had begun to obscure my 
reason, and I shed tears of rage, such as I had never shed before. 

“The boy knew neither who I was nor whence I came; yet I cried, 
half audibly, ‘What, does he shun me as if I were worse than a wild 
beast? Do I everywhere bear a mark upon my forehead, or is it my 
lot to bear only some resemblance to man, feeling as I do that I can 
never love a human being more?’ The contempt of a young Boy cut 
me deeper than three years’ labour at the galleys, for I had done him 
a favour, and was guilty of no personal hatred, at least against him, 

“T threw myself upon a piece of timber that lay opposite the church: 
I knew not exactly what it was I wishcd; but I well knew and felt it 
bitterly, that none of the passers-by, many of them my former acquaint- 
ance, would once greet me—no, not a single one! I was at length 
unwillingly compelled to leave my Station in order to seek a night’s 
lodging; and as I was turning the corner of a street, I all at once tell 
in with the girl who had deserted me—with my Johanna. ‘My young 
host,’ she exclaimed, and was going to fling her arms round me. ‘Are 
you here again, my dear host of the “‘Sun”? Heaven be praised you 
are come back!’ Hunger and disease were visible in her whole dress 
and appearance; from her countenance she was evidently labouring 
under a loathsome disease; a single glance betrayed what a vile aban- 
doned creature she was become. 

“I speedily conjectured what had happened. A party of the prince’s 
dragoons, which I had just met in the streets, convinced me that there 
was a garrison in the place. ‘ Soldier’s trull!’ I cried, as I turned my 
back upon her, and felt gratified that there was yet-a creature lower 
than myself in the scale of being; in fact, I had never loved her. 

“T found my mother was dead. With the remnants of my little pro- 
perty our creditors had paid themselves during my absence. I had ng 
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one and porine left me. The world cast me off like a poisonous weed, 
but I had now learned how to despise shame. Formerly I had wished 
to avoid the face of man, for contempt was intolerable to me; now I 
was eager to confront, and rejoiced to alarm them. It was so far well 
with me, that I had nothing more to lose, nothing to preserve. I was 
no longer in need of any good quality, because no one gave me credit, 
no one employment. 

“The world lay before me, and in forcign parts, I might, perhaps, 
have acquired some respectability, but I had lost even the courage to 
affect, much more to attempt it. Punishment and despair had deprived 
me of this temper of mind. It was the last lesson to learn to dispense 
with honour, as I no longer ventured to boast any title to it. Had I 
had sufficient vanity and pride to make me quite sensible of my degra- 
dation, I should have delivered myself by self-destruction. 

“In fact, I was myself still a stranger to the resolution which I had 
actually adopted. I wished to do evil, although it yet appeared in dark 
and uncertain shapes before me. I wished to deserve the destiny to 
which I had been consigned. I believed that laws were so many bless- 
ings to the world, and for this reason longed to violate them. I had 
formerly fallen into crime from error and misfortune; now it appeared 
more matter of free choice, for my own satisfaction. 

“With unsubdued obstinacy, my first resolve was again to tum 
poacher. The habit had becomea passion in me, and I was, moreover, 
compelled to subsist. Still more than this, I took pleasure in deriding 
the prince’s edict, and injuring the property of our great landowner in 
every way I could. I no longer trembled at the idea of being appre- 
hended, for I had a bullet ready to discharge at my informant, and I 
was cOnfident in the certainty of my aim. I dropped every deer at 
which I fired; though I turned very little to account, leaving by far the 
largest share to rot upon the ground. I lived economically, only for the 
purpose of laying out my savings in powder and shot. My devastations 
upon the large game made much noise; but my existence was wholly 
forgotten ; no suspicion attached to me. 

This mode of life I continued during several months. Early one 
morning I had, as usual, penetrated through the farthest woods in search 
of a deer whose traces I had got; two hours I had pursued in vain, and 
was just giving it up for lost, when I again espied it at a distance, I 
was about to fire, when, only a few steps from me, I perceived a hat 
lying upon the ground. Looking more sharply round me, I recognized 
the huntsman Robert concealed behind an oak, in the act of firing at 
the same deer. <A deathlike chill ran through my veins at the sight of 
him. There stood the being whom, of all living creatures upon the wide 
earth, I most utterly detested, and that being was within reach of my 
fire. At that instant it appeared as if the fate of the whole world de- 
pended upon the goodness of my flint; the deep concentrated hatred 
of a whole life was felt at my finger-ends, which were preparing to level 
the murderous weapon. A dread invisible hand appeared hovering over 
me; the timepiece of my destiny pointed irrevocably to this dark and 
terrific minute. My hand trembled as it obeyed ‘the fearful inypulse; 
a teeth rattled, as if in an ague-fit; and my breath stopped, and 
laboured at my breast. 
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“During a full minute my aim wavered between the man and the 
deer; but the next, and the next, revenge and conscience were at 
bitter strife, doubtful long—till sudden passion fired my soul, and the 
huntsman lay dying upon the ground ! 

“The fatal instrument fell from my hand. ‘Murderer!’ I stammered 
out. The woods were still as a churchyard, and I heard myself plainly 

ronounce the word. As I drew nigh, the huntsman gave a last gasp. 

saw him die. I stood speechless over his body for some time, and 
then suddenly burst into a loud, loud laugh. ‘ Will you keep a clean 
tongue now, good friend, and cease accusing your neighbours ?’—and 
I then stepped boldly up to him, and turned the face of the dead man 
upwards. His eyes were wide open; and I stopped suddenly as I was 
going to speak, and felt anxious. A sense of strangeness and wonder 
took possession of me, and 1 did not like to leave the spot. : 

“ Until now I calculated I had more than expiated my crimes; but 
something had here happened for which I had yet to pay. An hour 
before, it would have been impossible for any one to have convinced me 
that I was not the vilest of human beings; now I began to suspect that, 
give me back an hour, and I should be in fact an enviable man. 

“It was not the wrath of Lleaven—I know not exactly what it was— 
that alarmed me, It was a confused recollection of corporeal penalty 
and pain, along with the execution of a child murderer which I once 
witnessed when a schoolboy. There was something particularly fright- 
ful in the idea of the prospect that lay before me: I felt that I had for- 
feited my life. I cannot here recall anything further, only that I was 
frequently wishing that he could be restored to life. I attempted to 
recall more forcibly all the insults and injuries the deceased, *while 
living, had heaped upon me; yet, strange to say, my memory seemed 
to have forsaken me. [From amidst all I could not collect anything 
which at all accounted for the rage which I had felt only a quarter of 
an hour before. I could in no way ascertain or satisfy myself how I 
had come to commit the murder. 

“T still stood before the body— stood and lingered. The cracking of 
a whip, and the sound of a waggon proceeding through the wood, first 
recalled me to myself. It was scarcely a quarter of a mile distant from 
the high-road where the deed was perpetrated. It was full time to look 
to my own safety. Involuntarily I threw myself deeper into the woods. 
On the way I bethought me that the deceased had been possessed of a 
watch: I wanted money to reach the boundaries, yet I had not courage 
to return to the place where he lay. Here I was startled at the idea of 
a devil and an omnipresent God. I madly summoned all my resolution, 
determined to cope with all the infernal powers, and ran back to the 
spot. I found what I had expected, and more than a dollar contained 
ina green purse. Just as,I was about to secure both, I suddenly stopped 
and thrust the money aside; not from any fear or shame at addin 
robbery to my crime, but rather from a feeling of pride. I left the wate 
and took only part of the money; for I wished to pass for the personal 
enemy of the deceased, not as his robber, 

Again I flew through the woods ; I knew that they extended four 
German miles northward, and there joined the boundaries, I ran almost 
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breathless until noon; the rapidity of my ons dissipated my thoughts, 
though the pangs of conscience returned with double force in proportion 
as my strength deserted me. Dreadful shapes seemed to swim before 
my eyes, and threatened and struck at me, while I seemed to feel sharp 
knives in my breast. There was only a fearful choice left me, and 
choose I must—between a life of restless agony, or laying violent hands 
upon myself. For this last, however, I had not the necessary courage, 
and soon adopted the fixed resolution of remaining where I was. 
Hemmed in between the certain sufferings of life and the nameless 
dread of eternity, equally unfit to live as to die, 1 had now continued 
my flight during six hours, the last full of agonizing pain, such as no 
living being can describe. 

“Buried in my own thoughts, with my hat involuntarily slouched 
over my countenance, as if to conceal myseli from the eye of surround- 
ing nature, I slowly wound iny way up a narrow footpath leading through 
the darkest part of the thicket. Suddenly I heard a hoarse command- 
ing voice, that cried out, ‘Halt!’ It was close to me, my slouched hat 
and confusion having prevented me from looking around me. I looked 
up, and beheld a man of a wild aspect hastening towards me. He held 
a large knotty club in his hand; his figure approached, or appeared in 
my eyes to approach, the gigantic; his skin was of a yellowish black, 
which, contrasted with the large white of his oblique eye, gave hima 
truly horrible appearance. Instead of a yvirdle, he wore a thick rope 
doubled round a green woollen coat, to which hung a large butcher’s 
knife and a pistol. The call was repeated, and the next moment I felt 
the grasp of a strong arm. The voice of a man had thrown me into 
alarm,cbut the sight of a villain reassured me. In my condition, I had 
cause to tremble in the presence of an honest man—not in that of a 
robber. 

“Who goes there?’ he said, as he grasped me fast. ‘ One like thy- 
self,’ was my reply, ‘if thou be truly what thou scemest to be.’ 

“There was no way for thee here. What art sccking?’ ‘ What need 
of the question here?’ I replied ironically. 

“The man measured me twice earnestly from head to foot, as if he 
were comparing my figure with his, and my answer with my appearance. 

“* Thou speakest as boldly as a begyar, he added. ‘That may be; 
a beggar I was but yesterday.’ The man laughed: ‘One would swear,’ 
he cried, ‘that thou wouldst not pass for aught better now, ‘ For 
something worse, I hope, then,’ continued 7. ‘Softly, friend ! why are 
you in such haste? have you no time to spare?’ 

“TI considered a moment: 1 know not how the words escaped my 
lips ; ‘ Life is short, said I earnestly, ‘and hell endures for ever,’ 

“ He looked at me amazed : ‘May I be d——d, cried he at length, 
*but I think that thou art very nearly related to the family of the Gallows.’ 
* Not very far wide, perhaps ; so welcome, brother!’ ‘ Done, comrade,’ 
he added, as he took my hand, and then pulled out a tin flask from his 
large game-pocket, drained it pretty deeply, and then gave it tone. My 
flight and my terrors had nearly exhausted my strength: during the 
whole of this wretched day I had never once broken my fast. Iwas 
afraid of dying a lingering death in the desert ; for the space of three 
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miles round no refreshment was to be found. Imagine how eagerly I 
snatched at the | aan cup and drank my comrade’s health. Fresh 
strength inspired me; Lfelt reviving courage at my heart; hope and 
love of life glowed warmly in my breast, and I began to think I was not 
altogether so wretched; such was the efficacy of a single draught. I 
confess, on the contrary, that my situation seemed to border on the 
happy ; for at last, after a thousand disappointments, I had met with a 
being who resembled me. In the lost condition in which I found myself, 
I sould have claimed companionship and drank with the evil spirit, in 
order to have some one in whom to confide. 

“The man threw himself carelessly upon the grass, and I did the same, 
“Your liquor has done me good,’ I observed ; ‘we must become better 
acquainted.’ 

“ He now struck fire, in order to light his pipe. 

“<« Have you driven this trade long?’ inquired I. 

“He gave mea keen look. ‘What do you mean by that?’ ‘Has 
a been bloody?’ I continued, as I chucked the knife at his 

irdle. 
a What are you?’ he cried, rather alarmed, and laid down his pipe. 
‘A murderer, like yourself, only I am but a beginner.’ 

“The man glanced wildly at me fora moment, and then resumed his 
pipe. ‘You do not live near here ?’ he observed. 

“¢ Three miles hence, mine host of the “Sun.” Should you happen 
to have heard of me?’ 

““The man sprang to his feet like one possessed. ‘What! the deer- 
stealer Wolf!’ he cried, eagerly. ‘The same.’ 

*¢ Welcome, comrade! thrice welcome!’ and he shook me Hmartily 
by the hand. ‘Have Tat last got you with me, mine host of the “Sun”? 
I have long bethought me, both by day and night, to have a catch at 
you. I know you well; yes, I know all; and I have for some time 
courted upon you. ‘Counted upon me! in what way, comrade?’ 

“¢ Why, the whole country rings with thy name. Thou hast enemies ; 
a placeman has trampled thee in the dust. Wolf! their deeds against 
thee cried unto heaven for justice—for revenge.’ The robber grew warm: 
‘Because you shot a deer, or a swine or two, which the prince feeds 
upon the acorns of our fields, they consigned thee for years to the work- 
house, to the fortress, the galleys; they deprived thee of house and credit, 
and made thee a beggar. Is it indeed come to this—that a man is to 
be reckoned no higher than a deer, no better than the beasts of the 
oe a lad of thy spirit could put up with this?’ ‘Could I help 
at 

“* That we will look to now. But say, whence came you, and what 
are your designs?’ 

“I directly related my whole history. The robber, before I had com- 
pleted it, sprang from the ground impatiently, and drew me after him. 
‘Come, brother,—comrade,—brave host of the “ Sun,’—now thou art 
tipe for action ; now thou art come in time for what I wanted thee. I 
will show thee the road to honour; trust me, I will; and follow mé’ 
“Whither wend you, then?’ : 


“*Inquire no more. Follow.’ And he pulled me forcibly along. 
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“We had proceeded about a quarter of a mile, when the wood be- 
came deeper and darker. There was no longer any path; its aspect 
was wild and dreary; neither of us spoke a word, until at last my 
guide’s whistle roused me from my reflections. 

“TI looked up: we stood on the rugged edge of a rocky eminence. 
which opened as we proceeded lower into a deep cavern. A second 
whistle replied to the former from the interior, and a ladder rose slowly, 
as if of its own accord, from the cave below us. My guide first de- 
scended, bidding me to wait there until he should return. ‘I ntust 
first chain our great dog,’ he observed ; ‘thou art strange, and the 
beast would tear thee.’ He then crept down. It simply required a 
bold heart to have drawn the ladder up, and become again free, My 
flight was secure. I confess that this struck me. I looked down into 
the cavern, that seemed yawning to receive me; something reminded 
me of the bottomless pit, whence there is no deliverance more. I 
shuddered at the career I was about to tread, and sudden flight alone 
could redeem me. I resolved to fly. My hand was already on the 
ladder, when all at once there thundered in my ears, and it seerned to 
resound like the mocking laughte: of hell, ‘What has a murderer to 
lose?’ and my arm fell palsied hy my side. My reckoning was made; 
the hour of remorse was concluded ; my murder la’ behind me, like a 
tower of rock, and severcd my 1eturn for ever. 

“ My guide likewise returned, and informed me that I inight go down. 
There no longer remained any choice : I crept into the yawning abyss. 
We had proceeded only a few steps helow the wall of rock, when the 
entrance grew wider, and a number of heads became visible. Middle- 
way between a round gieen plat opencd upon us, where we found from 
eighteen to twenty men thrown carelessly round a large fire. ‘ Here, 
my brave boys, cried my conductor, thrusting me into the midst of 
them, ‘ here is mine host of the “Sun”! and bid him welcome !’ 

“Mine host of the “Sun” !? cried each and every one, as he sprang 
up, and gathered round me, while the women followed their example. 
Shall I confess it? the joy was loud and boundless; confidence and 
esteem were pictured in every face: one pressed my hands, another 
took me by my garment, and my whole reception was like that of a 
man who meets an old friend of known worth and hearty feelings. 
My arrival interrupted the carousal which had already begun; but it 
was speedily revived : a cup was handed me, and I drank a welcome 
to my new friends. Wild fowl and game of every kind formed our feast, 
and the cups went speedily round. Good cheer and harmony seemed 
to reign over the whole assembly, and all seemed to vie with each other 
in displaying their delight in celebrating the day of my arrival. 

“T was placed between two women at the head of the table as a 
mark of honour. I anticipated the reproach of all the rest of their sex ; 
but how pleasingly was I surprised at thcir kind treatment! Under 
the rude weeds they wore, I recoynized a female form, lovely as I had 
ever beheld it. 

“ Margaret, the oldest and the most beautiful of the two, went by 
the name of maiden, and was not more than five and twenty years of 
age, Her language was very bold, and her features expressed more 
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than she said. Maria, the younger, had been married, but had ab. 
sconded from her husband on account of his ill treatment of her. She 
ue a lighter figure, but looked pale and sickly, and she failed to excite 
ne glow of pleasure inspired by her brighter neighbour. Both, how- 
ver, became rivals for my notice. The beautiful Margaret tried to 
vanquish my diffidence by her barefaced jokes ; but the whole woman 
revolted me, and my heart became a prey to the more coy Maria. 

“Vou see, my good host of the “ Sun,”’ cried my conductor, ‘ how 
we live together, and every day resembles the foregoing. Is it true, 
comrades?’ ‘Every day like the last !’ echoed the whole circle. ‘ Now, 
if our mode of life be to your fancy, host—and why should it not ?— 
say the word boldly, and thou shalt be our chief. As yet I am he; 
but I will resign in thy favour: so rejoice with us, comrade!’ 

“A willing yes burst from the whole circle. My brain was on fire ; 
wine and ambition tingled in my veins. The world had cast me out, 
like an infected thing: here I found the reception of a brother, good 
cheer, and honour. Whatever choice I made, death still awaited me: 
here, at least, I might sell my life for the highest and brightest prize 
it was worth. Sensuality was my besetting sin ; the sex had hitherto 
treated me only with contempt; all favour and boundless indulgence 
here invited my embrace. ‘I remain with you, comrades,’ I cried out 
with loud decision, nd stepped into the midst of the band: ‘yes, I 
remain with you, if ye will yield me my fair neighbour for a mate !’— 
All assented, not a single murmur met my ear: I became the undis- 
puted master of a courtezan, and the captain of a banditti.” 

The subsequent portion of this history I omit: the horrible and the 
revolting can have no claim—can afford no instruction to the reagler, 

An unhappy wretch, sunk into so deep an abyss, must commit every- 
thing permitted to human nature; yet that no second murder ever 
stained his hands, formed part of his confession at the rack. 

The robber Wolf’s reputation speedily spread throughout the whole 
district. The highways became unsafe; nightly excursions alarmed the 
citizens ; the name of the Host of the Sun was the terror of the pea- 
santry ; justice long pursued him, and a price was set upon his head. 
He was always lucky enough to escape the snares, and he soon availed 
himself of the superstition of the people to add to his security. His 
connections might well spread, they said, when he had entered into a 
bond with the devil, and could bewitch whom he pleased. The district 
in which he played his part then belonged, even less than now, to the 
more intelligent portion of Germany: the peasantry gave full credit to 
the report, and his person was safe. No one showed any inclination to 
meddle with a wretch employed in the service of the devil. 

He had already continued this lamentable career during a whole year, 
when it so happened that he began to find it insupportable. The band 
at whose. head he was placed deceived his expectations. A seductive 
appearance had, in the first instance, inflamed his imagination, heated 
as it was with wine; but now he saw, with alarm, that hunger and pri- 
vations of all kinds succeeded to abundance, and his life not unfrequently 
depended on a single meal, He was hourly in dread of pershing of 
want; while, under such pressure, fraternal harmony disappeared ; 
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envy, suspicion, and hatred began to work the ruin of the abandoned 

crew. Justice held out a reward to any person who would deliver him 

alive into its hands, even though he wcre an accomplice, his pardon 

would be granted. The wretched Wolf was aware of his danger: the 

agit of ines who had betrayed both God and man was small security 
or him. 

His sleep forsook. him ; incessant deadly terror and anxiety banished 
all rest; the dreadful spectre of suspicion dogged his footsteps, pursued 
him in his dreams, and tortured his waking hours. His conscience, too, 
under these fears and privations, began to make itself heard, while the 
slumbering embers of remorse were roused into flames by the gathering 
storm. His former abhorrence of mankind changed its object, and fixed 
deadlier fangs upon himself. He cast his eye over all animated nature, 
and found nothing deserving its bitter curse—except himself. 

Vice had exhaused the whole of its bitter lessons upon him: his na- 
tural strong sense vanquished the lamentable delusion under which he 
had so long laboured. He now felt to what a depth he had fallen, and 
the most cutting grief occupied the place of callous indifference and 
despair. He wept for the recovery of past days, for he felt too keenly 
to what different purposes he would apply them. Heat length began 
to hope that he might recover some degree of uprightness, while he 
longed so much to do so. At the hivhest pitch of his miquities he was 
in fact nearer attached to virtue than he had perhaps been previous to 
his first offence. 

About this period the Seven Years’ War had broken out, and the levy 
made of soldiers was very great. This unhappy being hoped to take 
advamtage of such a circumstance, and addressed a letter to his former 
native prince, from which I extract what follows : 

“Should your princely patronage not refuse to stoop so low as a wretch 
of my character—should afford compassion to the most unhappy of 
mankind, O most gracious Jord, give car unto my prayer! Assassin 
and robber as I am, proscribed by Jaw and pursued by justice on all 
sides, I pray for strength to deliver myself into its hands; at the same 
time I offer up a particular prayer —a suppliant at your throne. JI abhor 
my life, and fear death no more; but it is dreadful to me to think of 
dying without having deserved to live. Surely I might be allowed to 
repair some portion of my past life, to expiate my crimes, and reconcile 
myself by serving the state which I have injured. If my destruction 
would afford an example to the world, it would make no reparation for 
my deeds. I now abhor vice, and long most ardently to follow in the 
paths of virtue and integrity. Bold deeds have I done, exploits that 
terrified my native land; yet bolder let me achieve in the eye of my 
prince and country, in a cause that may confer benefit. 

“It is true that I here entreat something very unusual. My life is 
forfeited, and justice will not listen to my voice. Still, I am not a 
bondsman, not a convicted captive; I am free, and fear has the least 
part in the prayer I am addressing to you. 

“Tt is an act of grace which I seek for. My claims of justice, were I 
to enforce them, would avail me nothing. Yet I would remind my judges 
of one thing:—the hand of law first impelled me into my present career 
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luckily for Wolf, the horse which evérybody seemed to be poiciys a 
had been stolen, and he now imagined it was recognized as such. Th 
ynexpected invitation of the police officer seemed to confirm his susp’ 
cions. He now held it certain that his false pass had been detectec 
and that the whole was a feint to betray him alive and defenceless int 
their hands. A bad conscience betrayed him into an error: he gav 
his horse the spur, and rode off without returning any answer. 

This sudden flight became the signal for a riot: “A thief! a thief! 
they all cried with one accord, and hastened after him. It was for lif 
or death, and Wolf kept the advantage. He is on the point of rescue 
but an invisible hand is over him; the hour of destiny had arrived— 
the Nemesis ; justice was only to be propitiated with the blood of he 
debtor. The last street he turned into to effect his escape had m 
thoroughfare ; he was compelled to turn round and face his pursuer. 
The report of this occurrence threw the whole place into an uproar 
crowd collects upon crowd; all the streets are stopped up, and an arm 
of enemies cuts off his retreat. He draws a pistol from his holster; th 
throng recoils, and he attempts to cut his way through. 

“The first man,” he cried, “who dares me, dies!” He proceeds 
there is a long pause; till at length an old gaoler, approaching fror 
behind, seized him by the arm, and wrested the pistol from his hanc 
just as he was in the act of firing. It fell to the ground, and the wretche 
man is next torn from his horse, and borne in brutal triumph back int 
the town-house. 

“Who are you?” inquired the magistrate, in the same brutal tone 
as if triumphing in his woes. ‘“‘Qne who is resolved to answer n 
queStions until he be tried more civilly!” 

“Who are you, I say?” ‘Who should I be but the man I hav 
already represented myself? I have travelled far and wide, and trz 
versed all Germany without once meeting with such an insulting re 
ception as this.” 

“Your sudden flight, however, looks very ugly ; very suspicious ir 
deed. Wherefore did you make off?” ‘*I was weary of the mocker 
and insults of your 1:abble.” 

“But you threatened to fire, sir!” ‘Truc, but my pistol was on! 
powder. They tried the weapon, and there was no ball.” 

“Then why did you carry arms at all?” “Because I have article 
of value with me, and because I was informed of a certain robber, wh’ 
infested these parts, named Host of the Sun.” 

“Your answers at least prove your courage, but your innocence i. 
another affair. 1 give you time, from this until to-morrow, to recollec 
and discover the truth.” “I shall return the same answers; no others. 

“‘ Goaler! take your prisoner to the tower!” “To the tower! How 
my lord! justice is banished, then, from your state? I shall requir 
satisfaction, sir.” 

“You shall have it when you have fully cleared yourself.” 

On the following morning it was suggested by the head of the polic 
that, perhaps, being innocent, a harsh examination was not. calculate 
to conquet the prisoner’s obstinacy; that it might be more politic ¢ 
treat him with civility and moderation. A sworn jury was assemblec 
and the nrisaner conducted into their nresence 
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“You must excuse the somewhat harsh style in which we began to 
examine you yesterday, sir.” “Certainly, when you please to appre- 
hend me aright.” 

“ Our laws are severe, and your affair made much noise. I cannot 
venture to discharge you without a violation of my duty: appearances 
are against you. I am anxious that you should state something which 
may remove this impression.” “True! had I anything to allege.” 

“In such case, I shall be compelled to communicate the affair to 
Government, and await its directions.” “And what then?” 

“Then you encounter the risk of having attempted to pass the 
boundaries, and if you obtain mercy, you will be subject to the levy.” 

Wolf remained silent during some minutes, as if struggling with some 
internal feeling. Then turning suddenly towards the magistrate, he 
inquired, “May I be permitted a quarter of an hour’s audience with 
you?” 

The jury looked very suspiciously at him; but ata sign from the 
magistrate they instantly withdrew. 

“Now what is it you wish to say tome?” “Your deportment towards 
me yesterday, my lord, would never have brought me to confession. I 
langh at compulsion. The difference, the kindness, of your conduct 
to-day inspires me with a feeling of confidence and esteem. I believe 
you to be a worthy man.” 

“What do you wish to say to me?” “T find, I say, you are a worthy 
man. I have long wished to meet with such an one: let me shake 
hands with an honest man.” 

“What is your object, sir,in this?” ‘“ Your hair is grown grey with 
years; you look respectable; you must have seen much of the world. 
And you must have known what it is to suffer—is it not true?—and are 
since grown more humane.” 

“ Good sir, why do you talk thus?” ‘Yes, you are just standing on 
the brink of eternity: soon you will stand in need of the Almighty’s 
mercy. Will you deny it to one of His creatures? No, you will not. 
Do you not yet suspect? Cannot you conjecture with whom you speak?” 

“What is it you mean? youalarm me.” “Still don’t you suspect me? 
Write, sir, to the prince ; state in what manner I was found, and how 
I became my own accuser. Impress upon him that God will at the last 
day so be merciful unto him, as he shall now show mercy unto me, 
Oh! entreat hard for me, worthy old man, and shed a tear over what 
you write; for I——I am the Host of the Sun!” 


FRATERNAL MAGNANIMITY.* 


[RAMAS and romances cou us with the most striking and 
glowing features of the human heart. They inflame the imagi- 
nation, but the heart remains cold, The glow of feeling thus 

* The above story, so powerfully sketched by the pen of this celebrated writer, and so heaus 


tifully moralized, is merely entitled “A Trait of Generosity, taken from Modern History.* 
ara Ree in the Literary Repertory of Wartemburg. u 
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produced is seldom more than momentary, and less seldom applied to 
the purposes of common life. Perhaps at the very moment when the 
unaffected benevolence of honest Puffs moves us almost to tears, we 
nall Ay into a passion with a poor mendicant for knocking at our door. 
9 can assure us that this artificial existence in an ideal world does 
hot tend to obliterate the principles of our existence in the real one? 
‘We here embrace, as it were, the two extreme points of morality, angelic 
and diabolical; while the middle, that of humanity, we leave untouched. 

The present anecdote, relating to two Germans—I state the name of 
their country with a feeling of proud delight—may boast, at least, the 
indisputable merit of being true. I trust that it will produce a warmer 
feeling of sympathy and admiration than all the volumes of ‘‘ Grandison” 
and “ Pamela” put together. 

Two brothers, Barons Von Wrmb, had both formed an attachment to 
a distinguished young lady of Wrthr, without a knowledge of each 
other’s passion. It was equally strong in both, for in both it was a first 
passion. Unconscious of their mutual danger, each gave full rein to 
his affection, neither being aware of the dreadful truth that he had a 
beloved brother for his rival. They made an early declaration of their 
love, and had cven proceeded to make further arrangements before an 
unexpected occurrence brought the secret to light. 

The attachment of both had reached its highest pitch—that state of 
elevation both of the heart and imagination which has produced so 
many fatal consequences, and which renders even any idea of the sacri- 
fice of the object of affection almost impossible. The lady, deeply 
sensible of their painful situation, hesitated how to decide: rather than 
inflict the agony of disappointed passion. and disturb the fraternal 
harmony subsisting between them, shc generously referred the whole 
affair to themselves. 

At length, having achieved an heroic conquest in this doubtful struggle 
between duty and passion, a conquest so easily decided upon by philo- 
sophical and moral writers in their closet, and so seldom practised in 
real life, the elder addressed his younger brother as follows: 

“T am aware of your affection, stiong as my own, alas! for the same 
lady of our love. I shall observe nothing in regard to priority of age, I 
wish you to remain here, while I go upon my travels, and do my utmost 
to forget her. Should 1] succeed, brother, she will then become thine, 
and may Heaven prosper your love! Should J, however, not succeed 
in my object, I doubt not you will act as I have done, and try what 
absence will effect.” 

His brother assented; and, bidding farewell, the elder instantly left 
Germany for Holland; but the image of the beloved girl followed him 
everywhere, Banished from the Paradise of his love, from the only 
happy and delightful scenes which he had once sought with her, to which 
his fancy, always recurred, and in which only he seemed to breathe and 
live, the unhappy young man, like a plant torn from its native soil, from 
the warmer breezes and more invigorating beams of its eastern climes, 

ined and sickened in the new atmosphere to which he was consigned, 
¢ reached Amsterdam, but it was in despair; a violent fever attacked 
him, and he was pronounced in danger of his life, Still the picture of 
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his lost love haunted his delirious dreams; the only chance he had of 
recovery was in the possession of the lovely original herself. The 
physicians ‘despaired of his recovery, until upon its being mentioned 
that he might yet live to behold her once more, from that moment he 
was gradually restored to health. Like a walking skeleton, the picture 
of utter wretchedness, he again appeared in his native place. He tot- 
tered across the threshold of his unforgotten girl, and again pressed his 
brother’s hand. “You see, brother, I] am returned. Alas! what my 
heart foreboded has come to pass; yet,as Heaven is my judge, I could 
do no more.” He sank, almost lifeless, into the poor girl’s arms. 

The younger brother now became no less determined to try the effect 
of absence, and was ready prepared, within a few weeks, for his tour. 

“ Brother,” said he, “you bore your grief as far as Holland. I will 
endeavour to banish myself yet farther. Do not, however, lead her to 
the altar until you hear from me. I will write. Our fraternal regard 
will admit of no stronger bond: our word is cnough. Should I be more 
fortunate than you, in God’s name let her be thine, and my He for ever 
bless your union! Should I, however, return, then Heaven alone may 
decide between us two. Farewcll! but keep this sealed packet: open 
it not until I shall be far away. Iam going to Batavia.” With these 
words he sprang into the chaise. 

Half distracted, the two beings whom he had left gazed after him, and 
were little more to be envied than the banished man; for he had sur- 
passed his brother, whom he had Icft, in greatness of soul. With equal 
power did love for the woman whom he had recovered, and regret for 
the brother whom he had lost, appear to strive for mastery in his breast. 
The noise of the carriage, as it died away in the distance, seemed to 
cleave his heart in twain. Hle recovered, however, with the utmost 
care and attention. The young lady but no! that will be best 
shown by the result. 

The sealed packet was opened. It contained a full and particular 
description of the whole of his German possessions, which he made 
over to his brother in case he found himself happy at Batavia. This 
heroic conqueror of himself shortly afterwards set sail in company with 
some Dutch merchants, and arrived in safety at Batavia. In the course 
a few months afterwards his brother received from him the following 
ines : 

‘“* Here, where I perpen return thanks to the Almighty Giver of 
all good—here I have found a new country, a new home, and call to 
mind, with all the stern pleasure of a martyr, our long and unbroken 
fraternal love. Fresh scenes, and fate itself, seem to have widened the 
current of my feelings; God hath granted me strength—yes, strength 
to offer up the highest sacrifice to our friendship. Thineis ... . 
alas! here fallsatear— but itis thelast . . . . Ihavetriumphed! 
—thine let her be! Brother, I did not wish to take her when thou wert 
from us, because I feared she might not be happy in my arms. But 
should she ever have blessed me with the thought that we should indeed 
have been happy together—then, brother, I would impress it upon your 
soul, Do not forget how dearly she must be won by you, and always 
treat the dear angel with the same kindness and tenderness with whith 
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you now think of her, Treat her as the fondest, last, best legacy of a dear 
departed brother, whom thy arms will never more embrace. Do not 
write to me when you are celebrating your nuptials. My wounds are 
yet open and bleeding fresh. Write to me only when you are happy, 
My act in this will be surety for me, I trust, that God will not desert 
me in the world whither I have transferred myself.” 

After the jee of this letter, the elder brother married the lady, 
and enjoyed one happy year of wedded love. The lady, at the end of 
that short period, died, and, in dying, she first entrusted to her husband 
the unhappy secret of her bosom—that she had Joved his absent brother 
best. 

Both these brothers are yet alive: the eldest, who is again married, 
resides upon his estates in Germany; the younger one remained at 
Batavia, where he is distinguished as a fortunate and very eminent 
character. He is said to have made a vow never to marry, and hitherto 
he has religiously kept it. 


A WALK AMONG THE LINDIEN-TRIES.* 


OLLMAR and Edwin were friends residing together in a pleasant 
retired situation, for the sake of enjoying the country. They 
had withdrawn from the tumult of the busy world, in order to 

examine with philosophical leisure and reflection into the most remark- 
able incidents of their life and destiny. Edwin, the happier of the two, 
gazed upon the world with a glowing eye, a world which the more 
yeriows Wollmar beheld arrayed in the mourning colour of his own 
misfortunes. A noble avenue of linden-trees was the spot selected with 
most pleasure in which to indulge their contemplations. Here one fine 
May day they sought the cool shade. I was with them, and I recollect 
the following conversation. 

i-dwin, Whata glorious day! Nature glows in all her strength and 
loveliness afresh: then why so serious, my Wollmar,? 

lVollmar. Leave me alone! You know it is my custom, a custom 
that always spoils your good humour. 

Hidwin, Is it possible you can thus turn from the cup of joy, sparkling 
and overflowing as it is? 

\Vollmar. Yes, when one finds a spider in it: and why not? In 
your eyes, to be sure, Nature decks herself out like a warm rosy-cheeked 
maiden on her bridal day. To me she appears an old withered dowager, 
with sunken eyes, furrowed cheeks, and artificial ornaments in her hair. 
IJow she scems to admirc herself in this her Sunday finery! But it is 
the same worn and ancient garment, put off and on somc hundreds of 
thousands—incalculable numbers of times, Why, she sported the iden- 
tical old green flowing train she now bears before the time of Deucalion! 
just so perfumed up to the eyes, so motley dressed and bepainted. No 
wonder one is tired of her, when these thousand years past she pays all 
her reckonings from the revenue of death, prepares her feasts upon the 


* Stated in the title-page of the original to have been borrowed from the Wu Re- 
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bones of her own children, and nourishes corruption. Young man! are 
you now aware in whose society you are walking? Do you apprehend that 
this endless circle here is the gravestone of your own species? that the 
very breezes which bring the odours of the linden-trees, perhaps blow 
the decayed strength of the great Armenius, his very dust, in our noses? 
while, in the fresh spring, you quaff the well-pounded bones of our 
mighty Henry! Perhaps the same atom which, in the frame of Plato, 
created the thought of Divinity, that which in the heart of Titus trembled 
at the appeal of pity, again, perhaps, inflamed the beastly appetites of 
Sardanapalus; or, in the carcase of some gibbeted wretch, afforded 
seasoning for the ravens. Now, do you think this pleasant, Edwin? 

Edwin, Pardonme. Your views, I think, are comical enough. How! 
do you imagine that our bodies are subject to the same laws as our 
souls, and wander after they are interred? Suppose, after death, you 
were to give the corporeal frame the same office which it had fulfilled 
in obedience to the soul during life, insomuch that the relics of the de- 
ceased were compelled to go through much the same scenes and trans- 
actions as they had done here, “gua cura futt vivits, eadem sequitur 
teliure repostos.” 

Wollmar. \t follows, that the ashes of Lycurgus may still be and 
eternally continue at the bottom of the ocean. 

Edwin. Do you hear the. note of the sweet nightingale from yonder 
tree? Well! I suppose we are listening to the urn of Tibullus’s-ashes. 
Yes, and Pindar is still soaring in the distant horizon there, in that 
towering eagle; while Anacrcon’s atoms are, perhaps, blowing about in 
some of these sweet-smelling zephyrs. Who can tell whether the bodies 
of some of their deceased favourites may not still be playing with their 
mistresses’ locks, flying about in the shape of powder and pomatum? 
whether the remains of some old usurer may not return, in form ofa 
century or two’s rust, to be melted down for the purpose of a new issue 
in the mint? Yea, whether the bodies of our polygraphers may not be 
condemned to be beaten into letters, hotpressed into paper, remaining 
eternally groaning under the bondage of the press, still assisting to im- 
mortalize the nonsense of their colleagues? Thus, you see, Wollmar, 
how I contrive to extract the spirit of good humour from the same chalice 
that serves to administer to your gall. 

Wollmar. Edwin, Edwin! why attempt to turn my serious and 
philosophical views into mere jest? Let me proceed; though a good 
case does not shun scrutiny of any kind. 

Edwin. Scrutinize, Wollmar, when you are happier. 

Wollmar. Stop there! you are probing one of my deadliest wounds. 
Wisdom might thus be esteemed a mere gossiping meddler, playing the 
parasite or the mischief-maker in every house in which she appears, 
denying mercy to the offending and unhappy, and fomenting evils 
among the happy. A sick stomach converts this planet into a hell upon 
earth, and a good glass of wine can as easily deify these devils. Were 
our humours a model of our philosophical reflections, I should like you 
to inform me, Edwin, from which of these abstract truth would flow? I 
fear, Edwin, you will never become wise until you become more serious, 
_ &dwin, That I could not be, even to be wise. 
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Wollmar, You just now mentioned the word happy: how would you 
become that? Labour is the bond of life, prudence the means, and 
happiness, you say,is the price. Innumerable sails are spread over-the 
dangerous deep in search of the happy isle, to secure, if possible, this 
golden fleece. But say, thou wise man, how many succeed in finding 
it? Here I behold a whole fleet, surrounded by rocks and storms, suf- 
fering the severest privations, perpetually trying to make the shore, and 
as often driven back into the ocean. It fails in the outset of the voyage, 
the vessel coasts fearfully along the shore, often seeking to refit, often 
taking in provisions, in order to make once more the hoped-for distant 
port, to meet with renewed disappointment. Many give themselves in- 
finite pain and labour to-day, in order to accustom themselves to it to- 
morrow; others are borne away by a torrent of the passions down the 
eternal abyss, without leaving even their name. There are more who 
exert their utmost to take advantage of their situation, and turn to ac- 
count the unavailing labours of their predecessors, and enjoy the fame. 
Deduct these, and scarcely one poor fourth part remains. Filled with 
terror and alarm, away they are borne before the wind, without helm 
or compass, by the feeble hght of the stars; while on the edge of the 
horizon, like a white cloud, appears the happy coast in sight. Land, 
land! cries the steersman, and behold !~-a wretched rotten plank starts 
clean away,and the leaky vesscl sinks. “Apparent rari nantes in gur- 
gite vasto.” The most lucky swimmer, perhaps, arrives fainting on shore; 
a stranger in the ethereal zone, he wanders solitarily about, and looks 
with full eye towards his desired home in the noith. In this way I may 
deduct one million after another from your full amount, your free system 
of happiness. Children free themselves from the control of men, and 
these last lament that they are no longer children. The stream of our 
consciousness flows back to its source, the evening grows twilight like 
the morning, Aurora and Hesperus embrace, as it were, in the same 
night, and the wise man, who would have ae to burst through 
the walls of mortality, sinks back into second childhood. Now, Edwin, 
pass judgment between the pot and the pipkin: reply, Edwin, if you can, 

Edwin. The pipkin is already adjudged, if the pot may be reckoned 
with it. 

Wollmar. Reply, I say. 

Edwin. I say that even when the vessel fails to make that happy 
shore, the voyage is not therefore lost. 

Wollmar, Widen your view, and take in the very picturesque pro- 
spects which open to the right and left of you. Do you see them 
tossed about in cloud and storm, trembling upon the edges of the 
rocks? No, argue with me no longer! my grief is more reasonable 
than your joy. 

Edwin. And shall I trample the violet underfoot, only because I 
cannot pluck the rose? Or should I lose a fine May day because a 
storm may darken its face?—no! I rejoice in the cloudless blue, I 

luck the flower though its scent may be flown ere morning. I throw 
it aside when it fades, and pluck its younger sister on the stem, just 
bursting into bloom. 

Wolimar, Once for all, it isin vain. Where one seed of pleasure 
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springs, you may find a thousand shoots of sorrow and despair. Few 
are the tears of pleasure, compared with those of sorrow and despair, 
Here on the very spot where man was late rejoicing, you shall find a 
heap of worms. While our voice of gladness seems to fill the air, a 
thousand curses are ready to be launched upon our heads. Yes, life is 
a cheating lottery, in which a few poor prizes are lost in a crowd of 
blanks, Each point of time becomes the grave of some pleasure ; each 
wretched mortal, each atom of dust, the gravestone of some departed 
delight. Death hath impressed his seal upon each atom of the eternal 
universe : upon each atom I read that comfortless word of farewell : 
Gone! 

idwin, But wherefore not have been? May not each tone of that 
funeral hymn prove a blessing? it is likewise the hymn of omnipresent 
love ; for it was in this spot, Wollmar, under this Linden-tree, where I 
first kissed my Juliet, where Juliet first returned my kiss, 

Wollmar (turning hastily away). Young man, it was under these 
Linden-trees where I lost my Laura ! 


GERMAN NOVELS 


LEWIS TIECK. 


) fi N common with so many of his learned but eccentric contem- 
MM §6poraries, Tieck put forth his earliest literary efforts under a 
: pseudonymous title, and appeared under the wing of PETER 
LEBRECHT and G. FARBER. Many of his favourite productions are 
become already familiar to the English reader, in several able versions 
from the pens of our best German scholars. Not the least excellent 
and amusing among these are to be inet with in a recent English trans- 
lation of his two tales, entitled the “ Pictures,” and the “ Betrothing,” 
presented to us by an anonymous hand. 

It would be an idle attempt on the part of the present Editor, after 
the various beautiful versions and notices of Tieck’s genius which have 
appeared in some of our periodical journals, to presume to enter at any 
length into this great writer’s character and productions, At the same 
time, it will be obvious that in a selection embracing so great a variety 
of names and materials, the Editor must confine his attention to a few 
only of the most brief and characteristic among his fanciful effusions, 
in affording specimens most suitable to the object he has in view,— 
specimens of the traditionary and romantic character of the Germans. 

Ludwig Tieck was born at Berlin on the 31st of May, 1773. He was 
raised,to the chair of philosophy at the university, and chiefly resided 
at the city of Dresden. One of his first productions was entitled 
“William Lowell,” published at Berlin, 1795, 2 vols., a new edjtion in 
1814, This was followed by that of “ Peter Lebrecht; or, a History 
with no Adventures,” 2 vols., 1795-6. The next was “Ritter Blaubart, 
an Old Woman’s Story ;” and of still more familiar sound came the 
“Booted Tom Cat,” “ Puss in Boots, a Child’s Story, with Interludes, 
a Prologue, and an Epilogue;” “11: :1-Effusions of a Monk devoted 
to Art;” “Popular Stories ;” “Francis Sternbald’s Travels, an old 
German History,” 2 vols., 1798. Tieck’s powers, however, soon freed 
him from the danger of indulging his more wild and eccentric qualities; 
he engaged in several works conjointly with A. W. Schlegel, gave an 
excellent version of “ Don Quixote,” and wrote his well-known work, 
entitled * Phantasus,” from which the following specimens have been 
chiefly drawn. 

In the year 1820 he edited the works of Kleist, and published a col- 
lection of, his own poems, 3 vols., besides editions of the old English 
and German dramatic writers. 

Among the specimens here offered, it may be proper to warn the 
English reader, unacquainted with the wild and daring cast of this 
author’s productions, that he must not be too much startled at meetin 
with a few of those more supernatural exhibitions which Tieck so mu 
delights in conjuring up, however startling and terrific they may occa- 


sionally appear. He is a true northern magician, one who disguises 
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nothing of his terrors : like an experienced master, he leaps at once into 
the magic ring, and casts his spells about him with all the confidence 
and power so well calculated to impress upon us that sort of illusion 
sought for in the enchantments to which he aspires. Most of all he 
succeeds in embodying the traditionary phantoms of the past,—dim 
forms, just disappearing in the darkness of the middle ages, yet still 
visible in the distance, and whose names have some of them survived 
in the old heroic poems and ballads of the country. 

To this class will be found to belong the two which are entitled “ The 
Faithful Eckart,” and the “ Tannenhauser, or Dweller of the Firs.” Of 
the former of these mention is made in the preface to the “ Book of 
Heroes,” an analysis and specimen of which appear in the “ Illustrations 
of Northern Antiquities)’* from the pen of the most distinguished writer 
of his age, likewise a great magician of the north. 

In his introduction to both these stories, Tieck takes occasion to ob- 
serve that he was indebted for his idea of the Venus-berg to a tradition 
current during the middle ages ; but that in respect to the poem of the 
“ Tannenhauser,” as well as that of the “ Niebelungen,” he was wholly 
unacquainted with them at the period when he composed the second 
portion of his “ Faithful Eckart,” and “ The Dweller of the Fir Woods.” 
He adds that frequent mention of the former occurs in the writings of 
old Hans Sachs and other poets, by all of whom he is represented as 
keeping constant watch before the Venus-berg. Hence, too, he borrowed 
his ideas of some of the following prose and poetic fictions. 


® 
LOVE MAGIC SOME CENTURIES AGO. 


|BSORBED in his own thoughts, Emilius sat leaning his head 
upon the table, awaiting the arrival of his friend Roderick, His 

lamp began to buin dim; it was a cold winter’s evening, and 

he wished his fellow-traveller would return, although, at one time, he 
had as earnestly avoided his society. The truth was, he had determined 
that evening to entrust him with a secret, and further solicit his advice 
in what way to act. The unsocial Emilius found, or rather imagined, 
so many difficulties, so many insurmountable obstacles in the commonest 
affairs and occurrences of hfe, that fortune seemed to have thrown him 
in Roderick’s way out of a merce freakish ironical humour, as the latter 
afforded in every respect almost a ludicrous contrast to his poor friend. 
Volatile, affable even to flattery, influenced and determined by first im- 
pressions, Roderick undertook everything, was every one’s adviser 
thought nothing too difficult for him, and was least of all to be deterred 
from pursuing his object. Not so in prosecuting his undertaking to an 
end: he soon grew weary, and broke down almost as suddenly as he 
had first entered upon his career. His elasticity and inspiration of ideas 
then forsook him ; every little obstacle, instead of acting as a spur to 
* A work of adinirable learning, taste, and execution, produced by the conjoint labgurs of 


several very able antiquarians, but unfui duuately presented to the world in somewhat too un- 
wieldy and uninteresting a shape,—Ep. 
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incite him to greater efforts, induced him to relax them, and to under. 
value the task which he had so warmly approved and commenced, 
Thus his plans lay all confused, without a motive and without concla- 
sion ; abandoned as weakly as they had been conceived. Hence, too, 
nota day passed without some difference of opinion arising between the 
two friends, which often seemed to threaten the continuance of their 
regard; yet this apparent hostility was perhaps the real bond which 
more intimately united them. They were, in fact, truly attached to each 
other, although both felt no little satisfaction in the idea that they had 
the best grounds in the world for complaining of each other’s whims. 

Emilius was a young man of fortune, of an enthusiastic, irritable, and 
melancholy temperament. He had early become master of his own time 
and property, had set out ona tour to enlarge his views, and had latterly 
spent some months in a celebrated city to enjoy the pleasures of the 
Carnival; about which, however, he in truth cared very little. Stil, he 
had to meet the very significant expectations of his relations, whom he 
had scarcely ever visited, but who calculated upon splendid proofs of 
his great fortune in his future style of living. Meanwhile the fickle and 
busy Roderick urged him forward; for he had quarrelled with his 
guardians, and in order to rid himself altogether of their tedious ad- 
monitions, he had eagerly embraced the opportunity of accompanying 
his new friend upon his tour. 

As they proceeded, indeed, they had often come to the resolution of 
separating ; yet in every disputc, the more serious it seemed to grow, 
the more sensibly did both feel, when they came to bid farewell, how 
impossible it was for them to part. They had barely alighted in any 
new city before Roderick protested he had already beheld all the most 
remarkable objects it contained, and which were forgotten before the 
next day; while Emilius devoted a full week to the examination of 
libraries, suffered nothing curious to escape him; leaving Roderick, 
meanwhile, to form a thousand acquaintances, visit a thousand places, 
and return with some of his new friends to invade his companion’s 
quiet apartment. Nay, he would not scruple, when the company he 
had brought grew tiresome, to leave Emilius with them alone, and set 
out in — of something fresh. Often, of a truth, he brought the re- 
served Emilius into the most crue] dilemma, by passing extravagant 
encomiums upon his merits and acquirements before learned and dis- 
tinguished men, dwelling upon his famitiarity with languages, anti- 
quities, and the arts, upon all of which he was well qualitied, he said, 
to give lecturcs to the most accomplished audience; yet the volatile 
wretch had never had even patience enough to listen to his friend when 
discoursing on any one of these subjects. Whenever E-mihus once 
betook himself to active employment, his restless friend was sure to 
have engaged himself to some ball, or in some excursion on the sledge, 
when his couch was certain, for that night, at least, to remain unpressed ; 
and Emilius, while travelling in the society of one of the liveliest, most 
restless, and sympathizing ot beings, was left in complete solitude. 

That day, however, Emilius looked for his arrival with confidence 
as he had extorted the most warm and willing promise that he would 
spend this very evening with him, in order to receive an explanation 
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as to the causé of his friend’s evident anxiety and low spirits during 
some weeks past. Emilius meanwhile amused himself with penning 
the following lines upon a subject which filled all his thoughts : 


How sweet and pure life’s vernal gales,} 
When every bird that sings 
Pours strains all like the nightingale's, 
Till wood and valley rings, 
And leaves and flowers tremble hke breathing things ! 


How sweet in golden moonlit hours, 
When evening airs first blow, 
Through calm and fragrant linden bowers 
‘Lo feel them as we go, 
And hear their music with the streamlet’s flow. 


Serencly shines the rosy light, 
When fay-rings deck the fields, 
Love peeps froin every rose of might, 
From every star that yields 
Its lamp to lovers, and their raptures gilds, 


Yet swecter, purer far to me 
‘The pale light of that lump, 
Where in her chamber ] may see 
That face and forin, whose stamp 
Of beauty on my soul, nor time nor seasons damp, 


Behold her white hand through the gleam 
Unloose her lovely zone, 
And let her auburn tresses stream 
In Juscious freedom down, 
And fiom her fair lows take her rusy crown. 


Hark?! ’t was the music of he: lute— 
Sweet notes mizht wake the dead 
From every string, till through my mute r) 
And listening soul thet: magic sped ; 
The light of mi:th and joy, with guiefs that bled. 


Let me approach--near and more near, 
Tn conscivus honour bold, 
Nor more depart until she hear 
The tale 1’d long have told, 
And learn that love is all my hope—my world. 


Emilius rose impatiently. It grew darker, and Rodcrick did not 
appear, much as he longed to confide to him his secret,—- that of his 
attachment to a fair unknown who resided directly opposite, and who 
thus kept him night and day awake and at home. At last he heard 
footsteps on the stairs, his door opened without any preliminary knock, 
and two masks, of most revolting aspect, marched boldly in, One of 
these was a Turk, arrayed in red and blue silk; the other a Spaniard, 
in crimson with a mixed pale yellow, with fine waving feathers in his 
hat. Emilius expressing his impatience at this intrusion, his friend 
Roderick unmasked, displaying the same smiling countenance as usual, 
and exclaiming, “ Lord ! my poor friend, what a rueful face! Is that 
a face for the Carnival, think you? I have brought my young friend 
here to entertain you. There isa grand ball o-night in the masque- 
rade-rooms, and as 1 well know that you have taken an oath not to go 
except you wear ae which is your every-day habit—we are gla 
to find you ready dressed ; so you will go along with us; it is getting 
rather late.” 
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Emilins, not a little irritated, replied, “It would seem that according 
to your habit, likewise, sir, you have broken your engagement to me 
this evening ;” then turning towards the stranger, he added, “I am 
much concerned that it will not be in my power to accompany you, 
and my friend has been too hasty in engaging forme. Indeed, it is 
quite out of the question, as I happen to have something of importance 
to communicate to him.” - 

The stranger, aware of the meaning of this, instantly withdrew ; 
Roderick resumed his mask, walked before the mirror, and said, “Is it 
not true? one looks quite hideous. Upon my honour it is a remarkable 
proof of ill taste; it is a notable discovery of mine.” “There is no 
question of that: nothing new at all in caricaturing yourself, and run- 
ning after the most absurd amusements ; but perhaps you are possessed.” 

“ This is all said in spite,” said Roderick, ‘‘ because you can’t dance; 
because you consider it a most d——nably grievous offence; and so 
nobody must be merry. It is truly pitiable to see a man turn himself 
into a bundle of conceited prejudices.” “it 1s certain,” replied Emilius, 
in high dudgeon, “there is occasion enough for them, in reference to 
you; yet I was simple enough to believe, from what passed between 
us, that you would have given me the pleasure of your company for one 
short evening.” 

“True; but it is the Carnival,” returned the other, “and all my ac- 
quaintance, with several ladies to boot, are expecting to see me at the 
grand ball. Only consider, my good fellow, that it is sheer sickness 
that gives you such an unreasonable aversion to all kind of fun.” “TI 
will not pretend to decide,” retorted Emilius, “which of us is sick; but 
thy irreclaimable frivolity, oy determination to ruin thyself, thy mad 
pursuit of pleasure, with the elevation of thy head and the emptiness of 
thy heart, are, doubtless, no good symptoms of a sound mind, You 
would do well to imitate my weakness, as you call it, if such it be, in 
some things ; and think with me, that there is nothing in the world so 
utterly intolerable as that mad riot called a ball, with all the frightful 
noise called its music. Jt has been truly observed that to the dumb, 
happily exempt from the nuisance, a ball appears a dance of bedlamites ; 
but Iam of opinion that this frightful music itself—this eternal harping 
upon a few notes in quick incessant repetition—in certain miscalled 
melodies, which really set all one’s thoughts, I might add all one’s blood, 
into commotion,—‘ confusion thrice confounded,—so as to require no 
little time to recover from the injury ; I say that all this must be down- 
right folly and insanity ; insomuch that, if dancing ought to be tolerated, 
it should be on conditions that there be no music; but both are in- 
tolerable.” 

“What a paradoxical wretch!” cried the Mask, in high good humour; 
“you have gone so far as to accuse the most natural, innocent, and 
delightful amusement in the world of absurdity, folly, and insanity.” 
“T cannot account for it,” continued his friend, more seriously, “how 
certain tones of music have made me feel unhappy from my childhood ; 
even often reduced me to the brink of despair. To me the world of 
sound appears as if haunted with goblins, furies, and all kind of ill 

“™ “" “yt wave their wings over me and mock and mow in my face.” 
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“Weak nerves,—-blue devils all!” exclaimed his friend, “just like 
your abhorrence of cecil and other innocent worms and creepers.” 
** Innocent do you call them?” cried his irritated companion. “ Yes, as 
long as they do not oppose you. To me, who indulge a feeling of utter 
repugnance at the sight of toads and spiders, and that most detestable 
of all ugly nondescripts, a bat;—to me, I say, they are like ferocious 
wild beasts; and you canrtot deny but that their nature zs strongly op- 
posed to ours. Let unbelievers experience some of the phantoms of a 
sick man’s dream, or behold some of Dante’s pictures of terror, and 
declare that ¢#ey are not horrible! How, in fact, should we rightly 
appreciate the forms of beauty itself, without detesting and wondering 
at the sight of these, so naturally and instinctively as it were opposed 
to them?” 

“Why amaze us?” inquired Roderick, “why should the great world 
of water, for instance, present us with this terrific character, to which 
your ideas have become accustomed? why should not such objects 
more likely appear undcr an odd, entertaining, and ridiculous view, so 
that the whole province of nature should bear some resemblance to a 
well-furnished comic masquerade? Your whims, however, run yet 
further; for just in proportion as you would almost worship the rose, 
you are inclined to despise and detest other flowers; yet what has the 
fine yellow lily done, with so many of its other summer sisters? Some 
kind of colours, in the same way, displease you, some scents, and some 
sounds; yet you make no exertion to rise superior to such fancies, 
weakly giving way to them; insomuch that a bundle of such peculiari- 
ties will soon occupy the place which your egotism should possess.” 

Emuilius was highly incensed at this language, but said not a word. 
He had already changed his mind in regard to entrusting Roderick 
with his secret, who, on his part, expressed no curiosity to hear it, —a 
secret which his gloomy companion had alluded to with so very impor- 
tant an air. He sat playing with his mask, in an arm-chair, in the most 
careless attitude, until, as if suddenly recollecting himself, he jumped 
up, exclaiming, “Oh, Emilius, be so good as to lend me your large 
mantle.” ‘ What for, sir?” inquired the other. 

““T hear music in the church there over the way,” replied Roderick, 
“and I have already let slip the opportunity several evenings; to-night 
I am well reminded, and I can disguise this fancy dress under your 
great mantle, mask and turban and all; then, as soon as it is finished, 
I can go to the ball.” 

The grumbling Emilius took the mantle from his drawers, gave it to 
his pee in the act of going, and forced himself to a kind of ironical 
smile. 

“There,” said Roderick, “is my Turkish scimitar for you, which I 
purchased yesterday ” (covering himself at the same timewith his mantle); 
"it is not good to carry so serious a weapon upon a fool’s errand, not 
knowing to what purpose it may be misapplied, should a bit of a breeze, 
or any other pleasant adventure, afford an opportunity. To-morrow we 
two meet again; until when farewell, and tiy to be content.” Neither 
wajting for nor receiving any answer, he ran down the steps. 

Once more left alone, Emilius sought to remove his vexation by 
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viewing his friend’s conduct only in a ludicrous point of view. He 
examined the naked, elegantly wrought dagger, and said, “How must 
that man feel who is piercing his enemy’s bosom with steel sharp as 
this, or who, still more, wounds a beloved object with it?” He then 
sheathed it; softly raised the sashes of his window, and gazed across 
the street, But he saw no light; all was gloom in the opposite house: 
the lovely form which dwelt there, and was accustomed, about this time, 
to be seen engaged in her little household affairs, had some way dis- 
appeared. ‘Perhaps she is at the ball!” thought Emilius, little as it 
appeared adapted to her usual secluded mode of life. Suddenly, how- 
ever, there appeared a light, and the little attendant, who usually ap- 
peared along with his unknown beauty, approached the window-sashes 
with a lamp, and drew them up. A crevice, however, remained, which 
admitted a view of part of the room from the spot where Emilius stood, 
and where he was often rejoiced to stand until past midnight rooted to 
the ground. He watched each motion of her hand, every feature of 
his beloved, as if enchanted; and could have stood gazing for hours, 
when he saw her sit down, and begin to teach the little girl to read, to 
sew, or to knit. He had learnt from inquiry that the child was a poor 
orphan, of whom the lovely maiden had kindly taken charge, intending 
to give her an education, The friends of I:milius could not conjecture 
why he inhabited this narrow street, in an inconvenient house, appeared 
so little in any kind of society, and in what business he was occupied. 
Yet he was unoccupied, in solitude, and happy; except in as far as he 
accused himself of an unsocial, shy disposition, for not venturing upon 
a nearcr inte1course with this beloved being, although she had frequently 
smiled upon and greeted Jim when she became aware of his notice. 
He little dicamed that, on her part, she was as deeply engaged with 
hin. What wishes she chetshed in her bosom, what difficulties, what 
sacrifices she felt herself capable of encountering, in order to insure the 
success of her hopes! 

Aiter pacing the room for some time, observing that the hght along 
with the child had disappeared, he suddenly iesolved, in spite of his 
want of inclination, to go to the ball, as it strack him that his fair un- 
known might chanced to have deviated, in this instance, from her usual 
style, and was gone to enjoy a little of the world and its vanities. The 
streets were just lighted up; the snow crumbled under his feet; the 
carriages rolled past him, and masks of the most opposite character 
whistled and jeered, and twitted him as they went by, From many a 
house came the detested music bursting upon his ear, and yet he could 
not contrive to find the shortest path towards the assembly-rooms. 
Crowds of persons in every direction were rushing, as if they were mad, 
to reach the desired spot. He approached the ancient church, looked 
wistfully at its old high towers frowning darkly through the dim mid- 
night, and enjoyed the dreary stillness and solitude of the deserted 
place. He took his station in the recess of a large tower, whose variety 
and grandeur of architecture he had often admired, indulging his taste 
for ancient art and the recollection of other times; and here, for some 
moments, he yielded himsclf up to the melancholy reflections which the 
scene inspired. Shortly, however, his attention was directed towards 
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a strange figure, pacing to and fro in evident impatience and anxiety, 
as if expecting some one’s arrival. By the light of a lamp burning be- 
fore a figure of the Virgin, he could distinguish the features, and in 
particular the singular attire of this person, It was an old hag of the 
most revolting appearance, and the more remarkable, as she was seen 
in the act of stabbing at a scarlet bodice adorned with gold, in a wild 
manner, as if she were acting some mad part. Her robe was of a dark 
hue, and the cap she had on her head likewise sparkled with rich gems 
and gold. At first Emilius conjectured it to be some horrible kind of 
mask, one of those which, like himself, had missed his way; but he was 
soon convinced by the clear light that it was really an old, horrid, yellow 
wrinkled countenance, and no burlesque. Soon there appeared two 
men, both wrapped in mantles, approaching the place cautiously and 
slowly, and frequently looking round to observe whether any one was 
following them. ‘The old hag went forward to nteet them. 

“Have you lights?” she inquired hastily, in a hoarse tone of voice. 
“Were they are,” replied one of the men. ‘ You know the price, and 
manage the affair right—right well.” 

The old creature then put money into one of their hands, which he 
seemed to be counting under his mantle. ‘I trust,” she added, “that 
you will find them cast exactly after the same art and pattern, so that 
their workmanship will not appear.” 

“Don’t be anxious,” said the other, as he departed quickly, leaving 
his companion, a young man, with the strange-looking creature alone. 

He took her hand, saying, ‘‘Is it possible, Alexia, that such forms and 
ceremonies, and such strange old sayings and invocations, in which I 
had never the smallest belicf, can really control our free-will, and ‘make 
us love and hate at their command;r” “So it is,” cried the old red- 
mantled wretch ; “but all things must conspire together. Not merely 
those lights, dipped in blood and moulded in the new moon ; not these 
magic forms and invocations. Many other potent charms are to be 
added to them, which the initiated well understand.” 

*Insomuch am I then beholden to you,” said the stranger. “'To- 
morrow, after midnight, I shall be at your service,” rephed the old 
woman ; “you will not have been the first who has found reason to re- 

ent of my acquaintance. To-day, as you have heard, I am occupied 
or another, upon whose whole mind and senses our art will work very 

owerfully.” She laughed out, as if in triumph, as she pronounced these 
ast words; and she and her companion then separated in different di- 
rections. Emilius shuddering stepped from his hidiny-place, and fixed 
his eyes upon the image of the Virgin and child. 

“ Before thine eycs, most chaste and holy one,” he involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “have the evil ones broken off their hateful dialogue; yet 
separated only to pursue their vile and unlawful practices upon the 
reason and free-will of the innocent. Yet, as thou art yet seen, most 

tire and lovely one, embracing thy tender child, so doth the power of 
invisible love protect us; and in joy as in sorrow, our heart tuins towards 
that source of mightier strength and charity which is never known to 
desert its orphan children. Clouds pass over the spire of the tower 
casting their shadows across this rude and massy pile. The eternal 
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stars cast their soft and quiet rays, and seem to regard us with a tender 
power,” 

Emilius then turned from the nocturnal scene, and began to dwell 
upon the beauty of his beloved. He mixed once more with the crowds 
in the streets; gradually approaching nearer the bright and splendid 
ball-rooms, whence he could already catch the sounds of voices, rolling 
catriages, and, in certain pauses, the loud pealing notes of the music 
itself, 

In the rooms, too, he was soon lost in the waves of a sea of beauty 
and fashion flowing to and fro; of dancers, masks, and mimes, elbow- 
ing him on all sides; while kettledrums and trumpets assailed his ear, 
insomuch that he hardly knew whether his waking life were not adream. 
He pusued his way, however, through rows of fashionables, bent upon 
catching the eye of his own fair girl in every face he saw, with her 
bright brown tresses; and that night he longed more than usual to be- 
hold her. He secretly reproached her, at the same time, for mingling 
in such a scene, and thus rendering him guilty of the same folly. 

“No,” said he to himself, “no heart that truly loved could open its 
feelings to such emotions as here triumph in the woes they create: rank 
jealousy, and tears, and food for blood, mixed with the ranting mockery 
of wild music—such as drums and trumpets, fit only for murderous 
scenes, afford. Away! It is the murmur of the trees, the bubbling fall 
of waters, the burst of involuntary joy and song, filling the happy bosom 
with nature’s sweetest pleasures,—this is the music for love. But this! 
this, alas! is more akin to the bold and raving tumult, the shouts of 
madness and despair.” 

Ht found not her whom he sought, and the idea of the beloved face 
being concealed under a mask madc his search still more anxious and 
unprofitable. He had already traversed the hall three several times, 
and reviewed all the unmasked ladies whom he found scated—all in 
vain, Just then the Spaniard came up to him, and said, ‘It is amusing 
enough, indeed, to see you here, after all, You are, perhaps, seeking 
your friend?” No; Emilius had quite forgotten him; but replied in 
an embarrassed tone, “In fact I am surprised not to find him, for his 
mask is easily recognized.” 

** Do you know in what the whimsical gentleman is engaged, sir? He 
has neither danced nor remained long in the rooms, for he found here 
my friend Anderson, just arrived from the country. Their conversation 
turning upon literature, and the stranger being unacquainted with the 
new poem which lately appeared, Roderick took him aside into another 
room, where they are shut up together perusing it with great zest,” 

“ Not at all unlikely,” said Emulus ; ‘for he follows nothing with so 
much pleasure as his own whims. I have tried every means, and even 
quarrelled with him more than once, to dissuade him from this extem- 
pore mode of life,—from devoting his whole existence to sudden im- 
promptus and to whims ; but I fear they are so thoroughly engrafted in 

is nature, that I verily believe he would rather part with the best friend 
he has than with them. This identical work, which has so greatly taken 
his fancy, and which he everywhere carries about him, he began to read 
to me the other day. Yet he had scarcely got into its beauties and awa- 
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kened some degree of interest, when, in spite of my entreaties that he 
would forbear, he suddenly sprang up, and tying on a cooking apron, 
he said he must instantly go and superintend the broiling of a beef-steak, 
in which he said he could instruct the first cook in Europe, although, 
indeed, he more frequently spoiled than broiled the beef-steak to my 
liking ; and I protested I wanted to have the poem, and not the steak.” 

The Spaniard laughed. “ Has he never been in love, then?” he in- 

uired. ‘Yes! in his own way,” continued Emilius, more seriously, 
“just as if he meant to make a farce of it; while he declared he was on 
the es of despair, he was a sound man again in little more than a 
week.’ 

They were here separated by the throng; and Emilius proceeded in 
search of his friend, whom he heard loud in argument—so loud as easily 
to lead him, from some distance, into the right chamber. “ Lord! is one 
to believe one’s own eyes?” he cried, as he saw Emilius approach. “It 
is very lucky, as I have just got to the place where I left off when we 
were interrupted ; so you can sit down and listen.” 

* At present I am not in the humour,” replied Emilius; “and I think 
this is no time nor place for such kind of entertainment.” “Why not?” 
inquired Roderick ; “‘ we ought not always to listen to our humours, you 
know, Emilius ; and every time is good to employ ourselves in so lau- 
dablea manner. But perhaps you hadrather dance, Emilius? the ladies 
are in want of partners, and you may easily, at the expense of a pair of 
weary heels, a few hours gentle curvetting, become a favourite with 
them.” ‘Adieu at present, skitterwit,” returned his friend, with his hand 
on the door: “Jam forhome.” “A word with you yet,” cried Roderick, 
as his friend was going : “Iam off early in the morning, with my,com- 
pon here, on a few days’ tour; though I promise you a call P.P.c. 

efore we set out. Only if you should happen to be asleep, do not waken 
yourself merely to bid me good bye, for in three days I am with you 
again. That is one of the most extraordinary fellows,” he continued, 
as Emilius left the room; “the most miserable, dull, serious—in fact, 
I cannot conjecture what is the matter with him. He takes no pleasure 
in anything—his name ought to have been Kill-joy. He must feel in- 
terested only in what he conccives noble, grand, magnanimous, with a 
dash of sympathy and the /achrymose, which he more especially loaks 
for in a comedy. Werc he ata puppet show which did not chime in 
with his ridiculous pretensions, he would assume the most tragical airs, 
and fall foul of the whole world, asserting that 1t contained nothing but 
what was crude, rude, and ridiculous, Under the humorous masks ot 
old Pantaloon and Punchinello he expects to find the most preposterous 
fine feelings and lofty impulses, and will have Harlequin to philosophize 
with him upon the emptiness of all things. Then, on finding himself 
disappointed, the tears start into his eyes, and he turns his back upon 
the motley good-humoured personages with an expression of anger and 
contempt.” “Is he melancholy, too?” inquired Roderick’s companion, 

“No! not downright mclancholy—only spoiled by his over-indulgent 
parents, and then by himsclf. He is accustomed to think and think, 
and feel and feel, with the due return and precision of ebb and tide ; 
and when such thought or-emotion did not return just as he expected, 
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he shouted ‘a miracle!’ and offered a premium for the physical inquiry 
and discovery of so strange a phenomenon. Heis the best fellow under 
the sun; but all attempts to remove his rooted perversity go for nothing ; 
and if I would not wish to be insulted for my good opinion of him, I 
must warrant it.” “ He is, perhaps, in want of a physician?” said the 
other. 

“ But it is one of his peculiarities,” replied Roderick, “to hold medi- 
cine in ulter contempt. He opines that disease assumes an individual 
character in each respective subject, and is not to be treated according 
to general symptoms or established theories. He has more faith in 
sympathetic intluences and the cures of old women. In the same way 
he despises in other respects everything we call order, moderation, and 
frugality. From childhood his favourite idea has been that of some 
noble character, and his chief aim to unite, as far as possible, such ideal 
excellence in himself with a lofty contempt of all things, more particu- 
larly of money. Thus, in order to avoid the least suspicion of being 
economical, he purposely dissipates it as fast as he can; so as to con- 
trive, in spite of an immense income, to remain always poor; and is 
the ready tool of all those who choose to take advantage of this species 
of magnanimity to which he is so much attached. How to become his 
friend, and how to serve him, is the problem of all problems; for you 
have only to cough, to eat with too little dignity, or, most of all, to pick 
your teeth, in order to offend him mortally.” “Was he never in love?” 
inquired the stranger. 

‘Whom should he love?” replied Roderick, “despising as he does 
all the daughters of Eve. Were he to detect his ideal fair in a fashion- 
able dress or in the act of dancing, the sight would break his heart; per- 
haps he might die on the spot if she were so unlucky as to catch a cold.” 

Meanwhile Emilius had mixed in the crowd, when he suddenly felt 
himself attacked by that wild and strange feeling of anxiety and alarm 
which so often surprised him amidst a vast human throng, and seemed 
to pursue him as he fled from the assembly towards his own house. He 
paced the deserted streets with an eager desire to reach his chamber, 
and throwing himself into a chair, for the first time that evening felt 
some relief. His lamp was already extinguished ; he bade his servant 
retire to rest, and seating himself in a musing posture, he began to ru- 
minate upon the impressions made upon him by the ball—upon all he 
had that night seen and heard. 

Wearied at length with thought, he went and looked out of his window, 
and there he beheld the bright vision in the chamber opposite—lovely 
as ever, her dark brown tresses streaming over her white neck and 
playing in a thousand wanton folds. She was in a loose undress, and 
appeared engaged in some little domestic arrangements previous to re- 
tirmg to rest. He observed her place two lighted tapers in two corners 
of the room, spread a white cloth over the table, and then retire, Emmi- 
lius now yielded himself up to the most flattering dreams: the image 
of his beloved still stood arrayed in all her charms before his fancy, 
when, to his utter dismay, he beheld the frightful old red-hooded woman 
step quickly into the room. The bright gold shone quite terrific from 
her large haggard face and bosom, and cast a red glow, glaring still 
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rédder with the light, upon the wall. He turned away his cyes ;—he 
looked again, and she was gone. Was he to believe his senses? Was 
it some illusion of the night, which his own heated and alarmed imagi- 
nation had conjured up? 

“Oh, no,” he cried, “she is coming back more horrible than before! ” 
for she had unlocked her grizzly, greyish-black hair, which hung in dis- 
order over her back and breast; while the lovely girl followed, pale and 
disfigured, her beauteous bosom bare, her whole form most resembling 
amarble statue. Between them stood the pretty little child, which crept 
weeping close to the young woman, whose eyes were turned another 
way. But the timid creature stretched forth its hands, and caressed the 
lovely maiden’s neck and cheeks, as if exhorting her protection against 
that fearful old woman. But in vain; her bony hand was already in 
its hair; in her other, she held a silver basin; and then murmuring 
some horrid words, she plunged a knife into its throat. Next there ap- 
peared to rise something out of the place bchind them; neither, however, 
appeared to notice it, for both seemed then as much terrified as Emilius 
himself. It wound itself up in a spiral form, higher and higher, amid 
the gloomy light, and now appeared like a huge dragon, which crawled 
towards the dead body lying, still throbbing, in the old woman’s arms: 
it sucked the red-flowing blood from the wound, and then fixed its dark 
green sparkling eye upon that of Emulius, through the tee crevice which 

etrayed this terrific scene. That look suddenly shot through the frame, 
the brain, and heart of Emilius, and he fell senseless upon the ground. 
In this state he was found by Roderick several hours afterwards, on his 
return. 

Time flew. It was a beautiful summer morning, and in the ambra- 
geous shade of a pleasant garden sat a bright, gay, bridal party, looking 
and chattering pleasantly. Abundance of healths were drunk to the 
happiness of the handsome young couple, though neither were yet present. 
The bride was still busied with her maids at the toilet, while her lover 
was taking a delightful walk, meditating, doubtless, upon his exceeding 
good fortune, now drawing rapidly nigh. 

“?T is really a pity,” cried Anderson, “that we have no music :—the 
ladies are sadly out of tune, for they never felt so irresistibly inclined 
to dance in all their lives——because they must not,—as this very day. 
But, you know, music would be the death of him.” . 

“Yet I can inform you,” returned a young officer, “that we shall, 
nevertheless, havea ball; a right mad and riotous one too. Everything 
is in readiness ; the musicians have secretly arrived, and taken up a 
safe and invisible position. Roderick has conducted the whole pro- 
ceedings ; though he says we must none of us offer to interfere with, 
much less to pass any remarks upon his friend to-day, whatever may 
be his odd humour, He is more kind and reasonable, I think, than he 
was,” said the officer, “and on that account, I think too, the change of 
places will not prove disagreeable. Yet this sudden marriage is some- 
what against one’s expectations.” 

“There is only one opinion upon that. The tenour of his whole life,” 
sontinued Anderson, “is as singular as his character. I believe you 
are all acquainted with his journey, last autumn, to visit our city. He 
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spent the winter here, like an anchorite, secluded in his chambet the 
whole time; entering into no sort of amusements, not 80 much as going 
to the theatre. He very nearly quarrelled with his friend Roderick, for 

yng to amuse him and not being as miserable as himself. His irri- 
tability and eccentricity was, doubtless, for the most part disease ; for, 
if you will recollect, he was seized with a horrid nervous fever, which 
had nearly carried him off, and hung upon him at least four months. 
When his imagination had raged itself to rest, he came to himself, but 
could recall nothing but his earlier years of childhood, his memory as 
to what had happened during his journey, and during his illness, having 
totally failed him. He did not even know his former friends, and it 
was long before Roderick himself could revive their acquaintance ; 
until, by degrees, traces of past occurrences began to cast some dim 
glimmerings over his mind. His uncle had kindly taken him under his 
own roof, in order to attend personally to his wants, and treated him 
every way like his own child. When he first went to breathe the open 
air, on a mild spring day, in the park, he saw a young lady seated at a 
little distance from him, apparently absorbed in thought. She looked 
up, and her eyes met his; at the same moment, as if seized by an 
irresistible impulse, he stopped. He approached her, and taking both 
her hands in his, he burst into a flood of tears. Hus friends became 
again anxious for his reason; but henceforth he grew calmer, more 
cheerful, and more sociable. He soon announced himself to the parents 
of the lady, and requested her hand in marriage ; a request which was 
complied with. He now felt happy, seemed to enjoy new life, and daily 
became stronger and more cheerful. About a weck ago he arrived 
here og a visit to me; the country round appeared much to his taste ; 
and, in fact, he would give me no rest until I agreed to sell him the 
estate. I might easily have turned his predilection for it to a good 
account ; for whatever he sets his heart upon he will purchase at all 
risks; so we agreed, and he instantly determined upon taking up his 
abode here for the summer; and here we are all assembled at my old 
residence to celebrate our friend’s nuptials.” 

This country seat was on a large scale and very pleasantly situated. 
On one side it overlooked a river, with hills in the distance; it was 
surrounded with fine plantations, and a garden, well stocked with the 
sweetest plants and flowers, in the centre. The orange and the citron 
shed their rich odours in the spacious hall. The range of rooms was 
noble and elegant, with only small side-doors, which led to the house- 
hold establishment, well supplied with eating-rooms, cellars, &c. On 
the other side opened a rich prospect of lawns and meadows, extending 
into a large park; while to each long and stately wing of the edifice 
was attached a large open court, whence from three rows of marble 

illars, rose numbers of broad lofty steps, leading into the respective 
alls and chambers ; which gave a very imposing as well as novel and 
pleasing air to the whole edifice ; for on this side were seen a number 
of figures as you entcred the porches, engaged in a variety of occupa- 
tions, éxtending through the lofty rooms; while between the halls and 
the way to the respective chambers you met with others of every de- 
“tion, proceeding to and fro along the passages and noble corridors 
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at pleasure. Of these, some parties were engaged at tea, others at 
play ; while beyond the whole of these spacious apartments rose the 
aspect of a theatre, round which numbers of guests were lingering, in 
anticipation of the novel and charming entertainments in store for them. 

The whole party of young people rose with an air of respect, as the 
lovely bride, richly adorned, approached them along the garden. She 
was dressed in violet-coloured velvet, with sparkling ornaments round 
her snow-white neck, while still more costly gold was thrown into 
stronger relief by her full, white, heaving bosom. Her dark auburn 
tresses were bound with a myrtle crown, mixed with other flowers, 
which seemed to gather fresh beauty from her looks. With a charming 
air she greeted all her guests ; the young men standing in astonish- 
ment at her surpassing loveliness. She had been gathering flowers in 
the garden, with which she was returning, in order to inspect the pro- 
gress of the approaching entertainments. The tables were spread in 
the long galleries ; their rich covers of a dazzling white—their bright 
silver and glowing crystals, and vessels filled with all kinds of odori- 
ferous flowers, seemed to lull the senses in a dream of delight. The 
ceilings were overhung with garlands of the choicest greens and flowers, 
resembling one grand bower, the charm of which was not to be de- 
scribed, as the blooming bride entered the gallery, winding her way 
through a Paradise of love and flowers. She was seen to proceed 
through the opposite doors, visiting the whole arrangements in the 
adjacent halls; and then mounting into the corridor, she went up the 
marble steps into her own chamber. 

“By heavens !” cried Anderson, “ there goes the most charming and 
exquisite creature, I think, I have ever seen, Our friend iy a very 
happy fellow, indeed.” 

“Yes, and I think,” said the officer, “that her paleness neightens all 
her charms. How her dark hazel eyes lighten over her cheeks, and 
from under her dark tresses, giving her face so fine a relicf; and then 
that moist warm redness of her ripe lips is surely something more than 
mortal; she has quite an irresistible, almost a magic air about her— 
something enchanting one cannot describe.” 

“It is that look of calm tender melancholy,” replied Anderson, “ which 
seems to invest her with more dignity.” 

The bridegroom now approached, and inquired forhis friend Roderick, 
who had been missing some time, ard no one could conjecture where 
he was. They all went in search of him. “ He is in the hall below,” 
said a young man whom they met, “ busily engaged with some of the 
domestics, showing them some new tricks at cards.” They proceeded 
to the spot, and surprised the great domestic oracle, who proceeded, 
however, with his magical evolutions, to the astonishment of the whole 
admiring household. When he at Icngth concluded, he agreed to go 
with his friends into the garden, observing, “ I only do this to strengthen 
the rascals’ faith ; for the art I have displayed will make some impression 
upon these free-thinking jockeys, and tend to their conversion.” 

“So 1 find,” said the bridegroom, “that in addition to his other 
talents, my friend does not despise the fame of a charlatan, odd ag it 
may appear.” “Yes, we live in wonderful times,” rejoined the other; 
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‘fone ought, in fact, to despise nothing now, for we never know how 
soon it may prove useful to us.” 

When Roderick and his friend were at last left to themselves, the 
latter turned into a shady walk, observing, “‘ How strange that I should 
feel so low and odd on sucha day as this! Yet I assure you, Roderick, 
of a truth, whatever you may think, that it is quite too much for me to 
mingle in this vast throng—to notice each and all of my guests; to omit 
not a single one of my old and new relatives; to pay respect to the old 
people, in aelaean to the ladies, welcome the coming, speed the going, 
and dispatch messengers for everything in all directions.” 

“Oh!” replied Roderick, “all this is done of itself; your household 
is right well stocked and ordered; your house-steward keeps all hands 
and all legs in exercise, and everything pioceeds in a way to reach the 
consummation of all good cheer, without confusion of dishes or of 
guests: the whole hostship will go off with an air and a grace; depend 
upon your old stewaid and your young biide for that.” 

“Twas walking this moining,” said Einilius, “before sunrise in the 
woods; I felt keenly and decp!y how decided a step I had taken—how 
this new connexion had given me a vocation anda home. I at last 
approached near yonder bowe:: 1 heard voices—it was my beloved 
girl’s in confidential dialogue with some one. ‘ [as it not happened, 
said the stranger, ‘just as 1 foretold it would? You have your wish, 
and therefore rest content.’ I did not venture to disturb them, though 
I approached nearer to hsten. the next moment they were both gone. 
Yet I keep thinking what could be the meaning of those words?” 
Roderick said, “Perhaps she may have long loved you without your 
knowledge—you are so much the happier.” 

One ot the latest nightuigales he:e began its song, as if inviting the 
young bridegroom to thoughts of rapture and approaching night. 
Emihus grew more serious. “Come with me,” cried his friend, “into 
the neighbouring village, and I will soon make you cheer up. There 

ou shall see a bridal pair; for you must not imagine you are the only 
ppy fellow on earth this blessed day. A young page has fallen into 
the snares of an ugly elderly soit of soz-diésante maid, who first seduced 
and is now going to marry the young simpleton. Both by this time are 
decked out for sacrifice: we really must have a peep at them—it will 
be truly an edifying sight.” 

The serious bridegroom was prevailed upon by his amusing friend, 
and they hastened to the little cottage. The rural procession was just 
then preparing to gotochurch. The young fool was dressed in his 
ordinary day’s frock—only sporting a pair of leather gaiters, which he 
had newly brushed for the occasion. His features were of the simple 
cast, and he looked rather out of place. The bride hada fine sunburnt 
skin; she bore few traces of her younger days, looked coarse and poor, 
though withal neatly arrayed. She wore red and blue ribbons, some- 
what worse for wear, which flew like mill-sails round her head-dress; 
which last was built up stiff and high, by means of fat and flower and 
kitchen skewers, which rose like threatening horns for her unlucky 
helpmate out of her forehead ; while a grand garland crowned the tower 
of paste upon her head. She laughed and looked very trolicsome, as 
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those do that win, yet withal was a little pale and abashed. The old 
relatives followed: his father, still a court page, whose hat and coat 
bore sufficient witness to his poverty. A miserably attired musician 
brought up the wake of this miserable show, scraping upon his wretched 
fiddle, to which he added, gratis, as wretched a voice. His instrument 
was half parchment, half wood, and, instead of strings, enforced the 
harmony derived from three pieces of packthread. The procession 
halted at the sight of the gracious gentleman’s approach. ‘There was 
a party of bold young rustics, amusing themselves with satirical touches 
and rural jokes at the expense of the wedded pair, in which the young 
pages, in particular, as more ingenious and accomplished, bore a shin- 
ing part. Emilius alinost shuddered and turned away; he looked at 
Roderick, who was already making his escape. An impudent varlet, 
bent upon displaying his wit, called out to I¢milius, “ Well, good gentle- 
man, and what say you to this flaming bridal pair? The poor rogues 
are somewhat dashed at the idea of wanting a dinner to-morrow; but 
they have mettle, sir, and they are going to give us a grand ball to-night 
—all in the first style.” “ No bread?” cried Emilius; “is it so indeed 2?” 

“Qh,” said another, “everybody knows their poverty ; but the rogue 
says that life is a good thing, though he got nothing. Oh, yes, truly, 
love is all-in-all, ‘The ragainuffin has no bed to lie upon; but what of 
that? there is straw; and the happy pair have begged enough of strong 
liquor to drown their cares.” 

The whole rustic audience laughed aloud at this sally, while the un- 
lucky objects of it cast down their eyes, evidently inuch hurt and 
abashed. 

Emilius thrust the unfeeling jester aside: “ Here, take it,” he cried, 
and gave the bridegroom some hundred ducats, which he had "put into 
his pocket that morning. The bridal pair and the old people at sight 
of this cried out and wept aloud, throwing themselves at their bene- 
factor’s feet. But Emilius wished to get away. “There,” he cried 
“keep want at a distance as long as you can.” 

“Oh! for ever, for ever, my good, most gracious sir,” echoed all the 
relations at a tine. 

Emilius hardly knew how he had escaped, but he was once more 
alone, and bent his steps towards the wood. He sought out one of 
his most secluded spots, and threw himself upon a green hillock, while 
he there gave free course to his tears. 

“Yes! I abhor life,” he cried in painful emotion. ‘I cannot be 
happy and content—I will no longer try! Receive me, O my mother 
earth, receive me in thy soft cool arms ; protect me from the wild beasts 
that dog my footsteps—protect me from mankind. God in heaven!” 
he exclaimed, “ how have I deserved to array myself in silk, and lie 
upon down —that the grape should pour its richest juice—that all 
around should vie, as it were, in offering homage and respect to me? 

Vhy, that poor wretch is nobler and better than I, though misery be 
his nurse, and scorn and bitter mockery his only portion. I feel each 
precious morsel, and each luscious glass at table, like the commission 
of some sin; reposing on a downy couch, and wearing soft apparel and 
ornaments of fine gold, while thousands and millions of naked, hungry, 
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and thirsting wretches are driven at the world’s frown—-poor outcasts 
from house to house. Oh! yet, I promise you, ye long-tried, long- 
suffering, insulted brotherhood of misfortune —- stretched upon your 
couch of straw, with a sack round your loins for raiment—-I would rather 
encounter your privations and your wanderings, to expiate my indulging 
sins, than feast at the tables of the rich, whose profusion might afford 
you all full competence, joy, and peace.” 

The poor enthusiast saw everything float before him, as in a dream : 
he resolved to unite his fate with the unfortunate, and abandon his more 
happy companions for ever. The party had been long expecting him 
in the hall, the bride was become anxious, and her relations were in 
search of him throughout the gardens and the park. At length, how- 
ever, the mourner returned, more composed for the very tears he had 
shed, and the splendid entertainments were begun. The party pro- 
ceeded from the halls below into the table galleries, to take their places 
for the feast. The bride and bridegroom led the way, at the head of 
a grand procession, among whom Roderick had given his arm toa very 
lively and conversable young lady. 

“What can be the reason,” she inquired, “of the bride’s sad looks ? 
the tears started into her eyes as she came into the gallery with Enni- 
linus.” “ Because,” replied Roderick, “she is at this moment about to 
enter upon the most important and mysterious change, perhaps, that 
can occur during life.” 

“Yet of all brides I ever saw,” continued his fair companion, “she 
surpasses them in solemnity ; she looks particularly pale and melan- 
choly ; if you will observe, she never really laughs, nor even smiles.” 
“This confers so much the more honour upon her heart and feclings, 
as it is &pposed to her usual custom. You are not acquainted, perhaps, 
lady, with her previous conduct. Some years since, she took charge of 
a little orphan girl, in order to educate her. She devoted her whole 
itime to this tender task, finding her sole reward in her young charge’s 
improvement and attachment to her. When about seven years of age, 
she had the misfortune to lose this adopted child as she was one day 
walking through the city; and notwithstanding all her exertions to 
recover her, all the rewards held out, she was no more heard of. This 
accident preyed so much upon the lovely creature’s mind, that she has 
never since recovered her usual cheerfulness, and even yet sighs for the 
loss of her pretty little playfellow.” 

“It is truly very interesting,” said Roderick’s companion, “it may 
ive rise to something very romantic ;—an excellent foundation, either 
or a poem or a romance.” 

The company now arranged itself at the tables; the bride and bride- 
groom occupying the middle places, commanding a view of the lovely 
prospect without. Mirth and good cheer went hand-in-hand ; toasts 
were drunk, and all were soon in high good humour—more especiall 
the relations of the young bride. The bridegroom alone appeared sti 
reserved, saying and partaking of little, and even starting as he heard 
the voice of music burst upon his ear. Yet he soon recovered his pre- 
sence of mind with the softer notes of a distant horn from beyond the 
gardens, which resounded among the trees, and the far-off mountains 
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beyond the park. Roderick had himself stationed the musicians in the 
rooms over their head, and his friend expressed himself satisfied with 
the arrangement. Towards the close of the banquet, Emilius sum- 
moned his house-steward, and turning to his bride, said, “ Suppose, my 
beloved, we share some portion of our superfluity with the hungry and 
the destitute?” He then gave orders for a quantity of provisions, wine, 
and fruit, to be sent to the unlucky pair he had that morning seen, in 
order that they might celebrate their intended feast, and have occasion 
to hail the return of their marriage-day with a feeling of pleasure. 

“ Now sce, my friend,” cried Roderick, “how happily things are con- 
nected in this world. That very frivolity and folly which you so often 
charge me with, has given rise to this same charitable embassy.” 

Many present were desirous of criticising thcir host’s prudence and 
misplaced confidence on this occasion, while the bride was about to say 
something noble and sentimental in his favour. 

“For Heaven’s sake, be quiet,” cried Emilius, in a scornful tone: 
“it is nothing worth mentioning—it is nothing good, nothing bad; no- 
thing in the whole proceeding. 1f the birds around us are permitted 
to pick up the crumbs thrown from the windows, and carry them to their 
young, surely there can be no harm in allowing a wretched fellow-creature 
to glean some portion of the same superfluity. Were I to venture to 
follow the dictates of my own heart, you would all ridicule me, as you 
would any other people, who were to seclude themselves in a desert, in 
order to experience nothing more of the world and its generosity.” 

All were silent, and in the sparkling eye of his friend Rodcrick de- 
tected the utmost displeasure and disdain. He sought, therefore, to 
calm his feclings by turning to other topics, though without sycceeding 
in withdrawing I’milius from his uneasiness and abstraction. His looks 
werc often directed towards the gallery above, where some of the do- 
mestics who occupied the highest floors were engaged in various occu- 
pations. At length he observed, after a long pause, to his bride, ‘Who 
can that peevish old woman be, making herself so very busy coming 
and going—her I mean in the grey cloak?” “Oh!” replied the bride, 
“she belongs to my household, and is doubtless keeping an eye upon 
the younger domestics and maidens engaged in different employments.” 

“But how can you bear such a disagreeable-looking old creature in 
your service so near your person?” replied Emilius. “Oh! let her wear 
her ugly looks as long as she lives,” replied the young bride, “ provided 
she can be useful to us, for she is so active and honest.” 

The guests now rose from table, surrounding the lovely pair, and | 
offering up fresh wishes for their happiness. They then pressed, with 
much ardour, to be permitted to hold the baljl: the bride even threw 
her fair arms around him, and besceching said, “Surely my beloved 
will not refuse me this simple boon, which we have all along antici- 
pated: it is so long since I danced—and I think you never saw me 
dance: have you no curiosity to see how I can acquit myself?” “I 
think I never saw you so merry, lady; and Heaven forbid that I should 
mar your enjoyment. No; do as you please—and permit me, I have 
no desire to render myself voluntarily ridiculous by bounding and cur! 
vetting and linking feet and hands.” 
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“Why, if you are a bad dancer,” she replied, laughing, “ depend upon 
it, nobody will think of troubling you.” Having said this, the bride left 
him to-attend to her toilet and make preparations for the ball. 

‘When Emilius too had retired, as well as many of the ladies, to attend 
to their ball dresses and summon their maids, Roderick invited the 

oung men to accompany him to his apartment. “ It will soon be even- 
ing,” he said; ‘‘certes, it is already twilight, and we are none of us 
dressed. Quick, let us dispatch! for to-night we will, once in our lives, 
be as smart, as jovial, and as mad as we hst. Whatever takes you into 
the head, my pretty fellows, that do without restraint—the worse the 
better, say I. The more extravagant your whims, the more will I com- 
mend you for your folly. There Ibe no hunchbacks so ugly~-no goblin, 
and no mask, with no disguises and conceits so villanous, that shall not 
be practised and paraded this blessed night. A inarriage, gentlemen, 
is so wonderful an occurence—the parties tind themselves so suddenly 
metamorphosed, when the yoke with Cupid’s speed is suddenly thrown 
around their necks—that we cannot render such a festival as this too 
absurd and strange, in order somewhat to eacuse the sudden revolution 
in the young wedded pair's affairs; so that, being still madder than 
they, we may lull them in a soit elysian dream, and withdraw their 
minds from the consequences of their folly, by showing ourselves at 
open war with all moderation and common sense.” 

‘*Be at peace,” cried Anderson, “let us to work ; you shall find no 
reason to complain. We have brought with us a hege parcel of masks, 
and cas of mad motley dresses, such as will excite your admiration, 
I think. 

“But first behold,” cried Roderick, “what T have purchased fiom my 
tailor, who was just on the point of cutting it up into lappets. Yes, Twis 
in time to redeein this dress, which he received from the hands of an 
old godmother, who, doubtless, had it from the shop of Lucifer, fashioned 
somewhere on the Blocksbery by Galla. Survey with all your eyes this 
scarlet red apron, fringed with golden lace, and this gold-studded cap, 
which I shall ever continue to revere. Add to wluch this green silk 
gown, with saffron embroidery, and this terrific mask—arrayed in all 
which I propose, in the shape of an old woman, to guide the whole troop 
of caricatures into the bridal chamber. Make all dispatch you can, and 
we will then proceed to escort the young bride to the ball-room, with 
all due pomp and circumstance of fun.” 

The musical horns were yet playing; part of the company wandered 
about the Sela and part were scated in the house. The sun had 
just set behind a mass of dark clouds, the prospect lay half visible in 
the grey twilight ; when suddenly, from out the gathered clouds, there 
shot a bright beam, which streaked the prospect around, but more espe- 
cially the whole edifice, with its walks, and marble pillars, and flowery 
ornaments, as with streaks of red blood, 

The relations of the bride, and the rest of the spectators on the spot, 
witnessed this very singular sight as it hovered over the corridor above. 
Then came Roderick, heading his procession of masks and mimes, huge 
monsters in wig and gown, fierce goblins, Punchinellos, and wild female 
figures, with long tresses and sweeping garments, along with the most 
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terrific figures,—that of Roderick himself, as old Red Riding-hood, a 
frightful old woman, being none of the least--and almost resembling 
some phantasma or hideous dream. Soon they spread themselves, 
hooting and leaping about, starting from doors and passages in the do- 
mestics’ faces, and again vanishing from sight. A few of the spectators 
had just sufficiently recovered their surprise to enter into the joke, and 
laughed aloud; when suddenly there burst a real fearful cry from the 
inmost chambers—and there rushed forth, seen in the red glaring light 
of dying evening, the pale distracted bride in short white garments, all 
embroidered with flowers, her beautiful bosom bare, and her tresses 
sweeping loose in air. Next, like one in raging passion, with rolling 
eyes, and his features sternly fixed, came Emilius, with the naked Turkish 
dayger in his hand, pursuing her across the gallery, where in her terror 
and confusion she found no outlet, and flew to the opposite side. Just 
as she reached it and could go no farther, he overtook her, before the 
grey old woman and the masks could reach the spot. Seizing her by 
the hair, he pierced her bosom and her white neck through and through, 
and her blood flowed rapidly, seen in that same red light of evening that 
shone so portentous just before. The old hag had by this time wound 
her arms around him, to tear him back; struggling with her fiercely, 
he came nigher and niyher, and suddenly slipped over the lofty banisters 
several stories high, and both fell together with horrid crash, down at 
the very feet of the relations of the bride, who had witnessed the bloody 
spectacle, They were nearly dashed to atoms in the fall! Above and 
below, through hall and court and corridor, were seen the horrid features 
of ghosts and goblins, in the shape of masks, who ran howling and 
weeping over the terrific catastrophe, like demons just looseged from 
their dark abode, 

Roderick took his dying friend in his arms. He had sound him in 
his bride’s chamber playing with the dagger. She was nearly dressed ; 
but the sight of the hateful red cloak had kindled the bridegroom's 
fancy afresh, and the recollection of that fatal night again occurred, 
Instantly he threw himself upon the trembling bride, who escaped from 
his grasp, in order to avenge the murder he had seen, and punish her 
for her hateful and diabolical arts. The old hag likewise confessed the 
murder before she expired, and a whole house of joy was turned intoa 
scene of rnourning, tears, and terror, 
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THE FAITHFUI, ECKART AND THE 
TANNENHAUSER. 


Tuat noble Duke--the grew 
Of Burgundy s proud land 
Felt all his foemens hate, 
And, vanquish'd, bit the said 


He spoke ‘I mstruch ! I lkcd! 
here 1s my valour fled ? 
Tmerds fal me at my need, 
My kmghts are flown or dead 


**t cannot hold the field, 
I faint! My strength, my pride, 
Have left me here to yield— 
‘True Eckhart s from my side 


“Tt was not thu of old, 
When war ragcd fi ree ind strong— 
The last to have it told, 
He loved his tome too Ion, 


“Now, see, they trooping come— 
Not long my sword 1s mine 
Fhight’s made for the base groom- 
I'll die as died nry hine 


With that he rated his sword, 

And would have smote his breast, 
When, traer thin his word 

Good Fclart forw ard pre t 


Back spurn d the viuntimg foc, 
Agd dash d into the throng, 
Nor was his bo'd son skew 
To bring his hingots dons 


The bold Duke «iw the «17n 

And enced, ‘‘ Now God be praned! 
Now tremble, foeman mune 

My drooping hupes be raised '” 


Again he charged and cheer d 

Lruc Eckart wins the fight ; 
‘But where's his boy?’ he heardj— 

“Wo more he secs the light ’ 


When now the foe was fled, 
Out spoke the Duke aloud ; 


“Well hath at with me sped, 
\et ELckart’s head 1s bow’d 


Though many thou hast slain, 
I or country and for Ife, 
Thy «on hes on the plam, 
No more to jom the strife ” 


T)en Eck ut’s tears flow’d fast, 
Low stoopd the warrim down, 

Embraced ind hass’d his last, 
And sadly made his moan 


‘ Sweet Heins how diedst so young, 
Tre yet thou wert a man?’ 
Whit boots it thit I'm strong, 
And thon oo stil and wan ? 


‘Yet thou beet saved thy prince 
kiom hi dread foeman » scorn! 
Thow wit Tis—accept him, since 
He meovacr will return!” 


Bold Burgundy then mourn'd 
lose afathers ericf, 

Has he at wi bin bun buind, 
Putco dd mt bung rchef 


We mnct 4 tears with tears, 
Hel hun to hi licast, 
Lhe foie revere 
And peak his deep distress — 


* Most fanhfal hist thou becn, 
When fad me all beside, 
Hen eforth we will be seen, 
Tike liothers, ade by side 


* Thiuuhout all Durgundy 

Pcl yd of me and mine, 

Anj cuuld more honour be, 
Id frecly make st thine ” 


He journc y'd through the land, 
kach legeman hail d him home! 
To cach he gave command 
Irue Eckart to welcome 


[EARS elapsed......... It was the voice of an old moun- 
taineer that sang this song, resounding far among the rocks, 
where the faithful Eckart was sitting upon a declivity, weeping 

aloud. His youngest boy stood near his father, and said, “Why do 
you cry so bitterly, my dear father? Why are you so much better and 
stronger than other men, 1f you are afraid—can you be afraid of them?” 
Meanwhile the duke, at the head of a hunting party, was leisurely 
proceeding homewards ; Burgundy himself was mounted upon a stately, 
richly caparisoned steed, Huis princely gold and silver trappin 
sparkled in the evening sun, insomuch that the young Conrad could 
not sufficiently admire the fine procession as it passed, Faithful Eck- 
art raised his eyes, and looked darkly and sorrowfully towards the 
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place ; while his tender Conrad again began to sing, as he lost sight of 
the princely cavalcade in the distance :-—~ 
“Tf you’d wield 
Sword and shield, 
And have good steed 
With spear at need 
And harquebuss,—what must you do? 
You must feel 
Your nerves like steel, 
Strong in heart and spirit ; 
Manhood good 
In your blood 
To bear you stoutly through with merit.” - 


The old warrior pressed his son to his heart, and looked earnestly 
at his large clear blue eyes. He then said, “ Did you hear the song of 
the goud mountaineer, my boy?” 

“Did D2?” repeated the boy: “surely he sany loud enough. Are you, 
then, still that faithful Eckart whom I was glad to hear so praised ?” 

“That same duke is now my enemy—he has forgotten the battle in 
the song: he holds my second son in durance,—yea, hath already laid 
him low, if I must believe all that the people of the country say.” 

‘Then take your great sword, father, and bear it no longer,” exclaimed 
his brave boy: “they will tremble when they see you; the good people 
will uphold you the country round, for they say you are their greatest 
hero,” 

“ No, I must not do that, my boy, for then I should prove my enemies’ 
worst words true. I must not be unfaithful to ny native prince. I will 
not break my fealty and the peace of the country, to keep which I have 
sworn.” > 

But what does he want to do with us ?” inquired Conrad impatiently. 

Eckart had risen, Lat he again seated himself, and said, “ Dear boy, 
the whole of that history would sound too harsh and strange in thy 
young ears. Enough to know that great people always bear their worst 
enemy in their own heart, and live in fear night and day. The duke 
now thinks he has trusted me too much, and been all along only cherish- 
ing a viper in his bosom. Yet in the country they call me the Prince’s 
Sword—the strong sword that restored him life and land; all the people 
call me Faithful Eckart, and the wretched and oppressed cry unto me 
for help in the hearing of the court. This the duke cannot bear. His 
envy hath turned to rage, and they who might help set him against me, 
and have turned his heart from love to hatred.” 

The aged hero then related how the duke had spoken evil words, and 
banishéd him from before his face for ever; and how they now became 
quite strange, like enemies, because envious men had said that he was 
going to deprive the duke of his dominions. More sadly did he proceed 
to tell, as he passed his hand across his eyes, how the duke had seized 
upon himself and bis son, and accused them of wanting to take his land 
and life, “ Yea, tis said he hath even doomed my son to die.” 

Young Conrad spoke not to his father, seeing he wept: at length he 
said, “Father, let me go to the court; and I will talk to the duke, that 
he may be-brought to understand you, and treat you better. Should 
he have burt a hair of my brother's head, he is so bad a man that you 
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shall punish him, yet it can scarce be that he hath sosoon forgotten all 
your. services,” 
« Alas! don't you remember the old proverb, poor boy? — 
“When the mghty want your hand, 
They'll promise you both gifts and land; 


When the evil day hath passed, 
Their friendship fieth, too, as fast.’ 


“Yes, and all my long and painful life has gone for nothing. Where- 
fore did he raise me high above my peers, only to plunge me into the 
lowest ignominy? _The love of princes ts like a fatal poison, which they 
ought to reserve only for their enemies, and which finally often proves 
the ruin of its heedless possessor: so it hath ever been.” 

“T will hasten to him,” said Conrad; “I will plainly remind him of 
all you have done and suffeied for him, and then he will treat you as 
well as he did befure.” 

“ You forget,” replied Eckart, “that they have pronounced us traitors : 
we had better seek refuge together quickly in some foreign land, where 
we shall, perhaps, be more fortunate than here.” 

“What, father, in your old age!—and will you turn your back upon 
our sweet home? Let us rather try any way but this,” said Conrad. 
“T will see the Duke of Burgundy; I will appease and make him 
friendly to us; for what harm can he do me, though he does hate and 
fear you?” 

“1 do not like to let you go,” replied Eckart, “ for my mind misgives 
me sadly; yet I should Ike to be reconciled to him, for he was once 
my kind friend, and for the sake of your poor brother, who is lingering 
in prtson, or perhaps dead.” The sun was now casting its last wild 
beams upon the green earth, and Eckart sat down, absorbed in deep 
thought, leaning against the root ofa tree. He looked at Conrad earnestly 
a long while, and at length said, “If you will go, my son, then go now, 
before the mght gathers in. the hghts are already up, you see, in the 
windows of the duke’s castle; I can hear the trumpets sounding at a 
distance for the festival; pethaps his son’s bride is arrived, and he may 
fee] more friendly disposed towards us.” 

His son was instantly on his way; yet he parted with him unwillingly, 
for he no longer put any faith in his own good fortune or the duke’s 
gratitude. Young Conrad was bold and hopeful, doubting nothing but 
that he should touch the duke’s heart, who had heretofore caressed him 
on his knees. 

“ Art thou sure thou wilt come back to me, my sweetest child ?” cried 
the old man; “for were I to lose thee—I have seen thee for the last 
time—the last of thy race.” His young son then kissed and comforted 
him, promising that he would be with him very soon ; and they separated. 

Conrad knocked at the castle gate, and was admitted. The aged 
Eckart remained seated where he was, exposed to the night winds, all 
alone. “And I have lost him too; Iam sure I have lost him!” he 
cried bitterly in his solitude ; “these eyes will never rest upon his dear 
face again.” While thus lamenting, he saw an old wayfaring man 
leaning upon his crutch, and trying, at great hazard, to make his way 
down the mountain, A précipice yawned beneath him, and Eckart, 
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aware of his danger, went and took him by the hand. “ Whither are 
ou going?” he inquired, as he assisted him down to the place where 
a had himself sat. . 

The old man sat down, and wept till the tears ran down his furrowed 
cheeks. Eckart sought to comfort him with gentle advice, but the other 
seemed too much afflicted to pay attention to him. 

“What terrible calamity can it be that thus overpowers you?” in- 
quired Eckart. “Only try to speak.” “Alas! my children!” exclaimed 
the aged man. 

Then Eckart again thought of Conrad, of Heins, and Dietrich, and 
became himself inconsolable. 

‘‘T say nothing,” he added, “if your children are all dead, for then 
your grief is indeed great.” “Oh! worse than dead,” exclaimed the 
other. “ No, they are not dead,” he repeated ina still more bitter voice, 
“but they are lost to me for ever. Yea, would to Heayen that they 
were only dead !” 

The good old hero almost shrieked at hearing these words, and be- 
seeched the unhappy father to explain so horrible a mystery ; to which 
the latter replied, ‘‘We live in a wonderful world, and these are strange 
times, Surely the Jast dreaded day cannot be far from hand, for alarm- 
ing signs and omens are daily abroad, threatening the world more 
and more. All evil things seem to have broken loose beyond their 
ancient boundaries, and rage and destroy on every side. The fear of 
God restrains us not; there is no foundation for anything good; evil 
spirits walk in the broad day and boldly scare the good away from us, 
or celebrate their nightly orgies in thcir unholy retreats. Oh, my-dear 
sir, we are grown grey jn the world, but not half old enough to*have 
heard such histories as we have heard, to have witnessed the sights Wwe 
sec. Doubtless you have seen the great comct, Heaven’s portentous 
lightnings through the skies, which glare so prophetically down upon 
us, Every one forebodes disasters, but none think of reforining their 
lives in order to escape the threatened evil. As if this, too, were not 
enough, the ancient earth discovers her trouble and casts up her my- 
sterious secrets from the deep, while that portentous light serves to 
reveal them from dbove. And hark! have you never heard of the 
strange mountain which the people round call Venus-berg?” 

“ No, never,” said Eckart, “ though I have travelled far and wide heré 
around the hills.” “ At that I wonder much,” replied the old man, “for 
the dreadful thing is now become as well known as it is true ; for that, 
good sir, is the very mountain whither the Evil One fled for refuge in 
the centre of the earth, when the holy Christian faith began to wax 
strong and pressed hard upon the heathen idols. There, they now say, 
that fatal goddess Venus holds her unblest orgies, whither the infernal 
powers of worldly lust and ambition and all forbidden wishes come 
trooping in myriads for their prey, so that the whole mountain hath 
become forsaken and accursed from time immemorial.” 

* On what side lies the mountain?” inquired Eckart. “There is the 
mystery ; it isa secret,” whispered the old man, “which those who know 
dare not tell, though it is known to be in the power of our great ad~ 
versary, and that no innocent person will ever venture the discovery, 
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Once only a wandering musician by miracle appeared again, but he 
came commissioned by the powers of darkness to traverse the world, 
and he plays strange notes upon a pipe; sounds which are heard to 
echo first in the distance, then more loud and sweet. Those who ap- 
proach too close within his sphere are seized with a strange unaccount- 
able delirium, and away they run in searck of the mountain, heedless 
of every obstacle, and never weary, never satisfied, until they gain the 
fatal summit, which opens for them, and whence there is no return. 
Their supernatural strength forsakes them only in the infernal abode, 
when they turn in another direction, wandering round. its unhallowed 

recincts like unblest pilgrims, without the least hope of salvation. I 
ae all hope of comfort in my sons long ago; they grew wilful and aban- 
doned; they despised their parents and our holy religion itself. ‘Then 
they began to hear the strange music, and they are now fied far into 
the hills: the inhaited world 1s too narrow for them. and they will 
never stop until they 1each the boundless regions below.” And the old 
man wrung his hands, 

“ And what is it you think of doing in this affair?” “What should 
I do? with this crutch, my only support, I have set out in pursuit of 
them, being determined either to find them or to die.” 

At these words he rose with a resolute effort, and hastened forward as 
fast as his feeble steps could bear him, as if fearful of losing a moment; 
while Eckart gazed after him with a look of pity, lamenting his useless 
anxiety and sorrows yet to come. 

“To all his other evils,” cried Eckart, “even madness itself does not 
seem to have brought any relief.” 

Nifht came and passed away; the morning broke, yet no signs of 
young Conrad. The old warrior wandered among the hills, and cast his 
eyes wistfully towards the castle; stillno one appeared. Then he heard 
a tumult, as if proceeding from the place; and, no longer able to restrain 
his anxicty, he mounted his steed that was grasing near, and rode hastily 
towards the castle. He no longer disguised hiunself, but spurred boldly 
among the troops and pages surrounding the castle gates, not one of 
ie hi ventured to stop or lay a hand upon hiin,—all opened to hima 

ath. 
as Where is my son Conrad?” inquired the old hero, as he advanced. 
“Inquire nothing,” said one of the pages, casting down his eyes; “it 
would only grieve you. Better turn back.” 

“And Dietrich,” added the old man, ‘‘where is he?” “ Mention his 
name no more,” said an aged knight; “the duke’s rage was kindled, 
and he thought to punish you through him.” 

Hot scorn flushed the face of the old hero when he heard these words, 
grief and rage took possession of him, and he rode through the castle 

ates at speed. All opened a way for him with fear and reverence, and 
e soon threw himself from his horse at the palace doors, With trem- 
bling step he mounted into the marble halls, 

“Am I here,” he cried, “in the dwelling of the man who was once 
ny friend?” He tried to collect his thoughts; but dreadful visions 
seemed to rise before him, and he staggered wildly into the duke’s pre- 
sence. Not aware of his arrival, Burgundy uttered a cry of alatm a5 
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he found himself confronted with the old man. “Art thou the Duke of 
Burgundy?” asked the old hero. The duke replied, “That I am!” 
‘ - And hast thou caused my son Dietrich to die?” The duke said he 

“And my youngest boy! my Conrad-- was not he too good and 
beautiful for thy sword ?—hast thou killed him too?” “That I have,” 
said the duke again. 

And Eckart replied, as he shed tears, “Oh, say not that! say not that, 
Burgundy ! for 1 cannot bear those words—recall them! Say, at least, 
that it repents you of all you have done, and I will yet try to take com- 
fort, though you have now done your worst to break my heart.” The 
duke answered, “ Away, thou faithless traitor! hence from my sight ! 
thou art the bitterest enemy I have on the face of the earth.” 

Eckart stood firm, and said, “Ileretofore thou didst call me thy best 
friend; but good thoughts are now become strange to thee. Never did 
I aught against thy honour; nay, I have revered and loved thee as my 
true prince, so help me God! or here, with this hand upon my good 
sword, I could take speedy and bitter vengeance for all my wrongs. But 
no, I will for ever banish mysclf from your presence, and end iny few 
and evil days in solitude and woe.” 

Having uttered these sad woids, I¢ckart turned away, while Burgundy, 
agitated with hatcful passions, called aloud for his pages and his lancers, 
who surrounded the old hero, and followed him with the points of their 
spears out of the duke’s palace ; none venturing, though at their lord’s 
command, to put him to death. 


Away he spurted at speed, 
Fchart that noblest bine ht, 
And spoke, ‘No more [heed 
‘The world, nor wrong nor right. 


**No child beguiles my grief, 
‘Tneir lives were sworn away ; ® 
Their: days were all too brief ; 
My last one they did slay !” 


** My sons are gone, and | 


Thus wild did Eckait weep 
Am left to mourn alone 3 


Till mind and sense weie gone, 


My prince would have me die, 
And friends I have not one.” 


Then made he to the woods, 
And with full heart did strive 
To bear his dismal mouds-— 
"To bear his woes and hive. 


“*T Ay man’s hated face! 
Ye mountains, lakes, and trees, 
Be now my resting-place, 
And join your tears to these. 


Then madly down the steep 
He spuri’d his true steed on 3 


He bounded, leaped, and fell, 
Yet Fekart took no heed, 
jut said it was right well, 
‘though sadly he did bleed. 


ile neat ungirt his horse 
And lay down on the ground; 
And wish’d it had happ’d worse, 
That he his grave had found. 


None of the duke’s peasantry could say whither the faithful Eckart 
had fled, for he had taken to the wild mountain woods, and been seen 
by no human being. The duke dreaded his great courage and prudence, 
and he repented that he had not secured him, blaming his pages that 
they had suffered him to escape. Yet,to make his mind more easy, he 

roceeded, at the head of a large train, as if going to the chase, being 
etermined to ridé through all the surrounding hills and woods until he 
should find the spot where Eckart had concealed himself, and there put 


hisg 0: eal ie 
His followers spread themselves abroad on all sides, and vied with 
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each other in the hope of pleasing thé prince, and reaping the reward 
of their evil deed ; but the day passed, and the sun went down, without 
their discovering any traces of him they sought. 

A storin was now gathering, and the great clouds came darkling over 
the woods and hills; the thunder began to peal along the sky, the 
lightning flashed «thwart the heavens, smiting the largest oaks, while 
torrents of rain fell upon their heads. The duke and his followers ran 
for shelter among the rocks and caves; but the duke’s steed burst his 
icins, and 1an headlong down the heights, while his master’s voice was 
lost in the uproar of the storm. Separated from all his followers, he 
called out in vain for assistance. 

Wild as the animals of the forest, poor Eckart had wandered, uncon- 
scious now of his sorrows, or whither he went. Roots and berries, with 
the water of the mountain spring, formed his sole refreshment : he would 
no longer have known any of his former acquaintance ; the day of his 
despair seemed at length to have gone by. Yet no! as the storm in- 
creased, he suddenly seemed to :ecover some portion of his intellect, 
and to become aware of objects around him. Then he uttered a loud 
cry of horror, tore his hair, and beat his aged breast, as he bethought 
himself of his children. “ Dear as the life-blood of my heart,” he cried, 
“ whither, my sweet boys, are ye all gone? Oh, foul befall my coward 
spirit that hath not yet avenged ye! Why smote I not your fell de- 
stroyer, who hath pierced my heart through and through, worse than 
with a thousand dapgers? Mad wretch that Iam! I deserve it all— 
all!—for well may you tyrant muiderer despise me, when I oppose not 
the assassin of my own children. Ah! would that he might once come 
withia the reach of my aim! for now I long, when 1t is all too late, to 
taste the sweetness of revenge.” 

Thus he spent the night, wandering, and weeping as he went. At last 
he thought he heard a distant voice of some one crying for help. He 
turned his steps towards the direction in which it came, and finally he 
approached a man, whom the darkness hid from his sight, though he 
heard his voice close to him. ‘This voice beseeched him piteously to 
guide a stranger into the right path. Eckart shrieked as it again fell 
upon his ear: he knew it, and he seized his sword. He prepared to cut 
down the assassin of his children—~he felt new strength—and drew nigh 
in the hope of full vengeance, when suddenly his oath of fealty, and all 
his former promises when he was the duke’s friend, came across his 
mind. Instead of piercing him to the heart, he took the duke’s hand, 
and promised to lead him into the right path. They passed along con- 
versing together, although the duke trembled with fear and cold. Soon 
they met some one ; it was Wolfram, the duke’s page, who had ‘been 
long in search of his master. It was still dark night—not a star cast 
its feeble rays through the thick black clouds, The duke felt very weak, 
and sighed to reach some habitation, to refresh himself and repose ; 
besides, he was in dread of encountering the enraged Eckart, whose 
strange feigned voice he did not yet know. He feared he should hardly 
survive till morning, and trembled at every fresh blast of wind ‘that 
— the trees, or the thunder as it rolled more awfully above 

cads, - Py 
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“My good Wolfram,” cried the duke, “mount this lofty fir, and cast 
akeen glance around thee to discover some light-—whether from house 
or hut it boots not, so that we can but live to reach it.” 

The page obeyed at his life’s risk, as the storm bent the strongest 
branches of the huge tree as if it had been a tender reed. Its topmost 
boughs sometimes nearly touched the ground, while the boy appeared 
little more than an acorn growing to a branch of the tree. At length 
he cried out, “In the plain below us there I perceive a glimmering--I 
can see the way we ought to go.” At the same time he carefully de- 
scended, and took the lead. In a short while the friendly light greeted 
the eyes of all three, the very sight of which greatly restored the fallen 
spirits of the duke. Absorbed within himself, Eckart uttered not a 
word. He walked along, striving with the bitter feelings that rose in 
his breast, leading the duke by the hand. 

At length the page knocked at the cottage door, and an infirm old 
woman appeared. When they had entered, Eckart loosed the duke’s 
hand, whom he had led along, and the latter fell trembling upon his 
knees, to return Heaven thanks for his deliverance from the perils of 
that terrific night. 

Eckart retited into a dark corner, where he found, stretched in sleep, 
the same old man who shortly hefore had been bewailing his unhappy 
fate in regard to his sons, whom he was then in search of. 

The duke having finished his prayers, thus spoke. “ This has, indeed, 
appeared a miraculous night to me. I feel the goodness and almighty 

ower of the Lord more than ever I had before reason to do. Yet my 

eart hath failed within me, and I feel that I must shortly die; only 
wishing for time, before I depart, to entreat forgiveness for my manifold 
sins and offences against the Most High. But I will take care to re- 
ward you both, my faithful companions, before I go, and that as hand- 
somely as I can. To thee, my trusty page, 1 bequeath the two castles 
which lie close to the next mountain here, on condition that, in remem- 
brance of this terrific night, thou dost in future take the name of the 
Dweller of the Firs. And who art thou, good man, that hast laid thy 
weary limbs in the corner? Come forth, that I may reward thee quickly, 
according to thy great services and many kind offices shown me during 
this terrific night !” 


Then up rose Eckart, like a thing “Oh whithe: shall I fiy thy look ? 

That starts from out the dim moonlight ; Was’t thou didst bring me from the wood ? 
Hus furrowed cheek betrays the sting And was it I thy dear babes struck— 

Of many a woeful day and night. Thou that to me hast been so good? "* 
The soul of Burgundy sighed sore And Burgundy, as thus he said, 

To witness thus that aged face ; He felt his heart was breaking fast ; 
The blood forsook his veins—he tore On Echait’s breast he laid his head, 

His hair, and swooned for dire disgrace. And thought hethere would breathe his last. 
They raise lin from the low cold ground, His senses fled Then Eckart gpoke : 

His linibs and temples warmly chive. “T reck not, master, of their fate ; 
“Then, Mighty Lord, at last he’s found,”— = That so the world may see, though broke, 

He cried, ‘True Eckart’s here—he’s safe.” Truc Eckart’s heart’s yet true and great,” 


Thus passed the night. In the morning the followers of the duke 
arrived, and found him very sick. They placed him upon their mules 
and carried him back to his castle, Eckart stirred not from his side, 
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and offen the duke took his hand, and, pressing it to his bosom, looked 
up at him imploringly ; when Eckart would embrace him, and speak 
soft words of comfort till _he was again still, The duke next called to- 

ther his council, and declared that such was his confidence in his 
aithful Eckart, the bravest and noblest of all his land, that he would 
leave him governor of his sons. Having said which, he groaned and 


died. 

Eckart then took the reins of government into his own hands, ful- 
filling the trust reposed in him in such a humane and prudent way as 
to excite the admiration of all the country. Shortly afterwards the 
report spread more and more on all sides of the arrival of the strange 
musician from Venus-berg, who seduced his victims with the strange 
sweetness of his tones, and they disappeared without leaving a trace 
behind. Many gave credit to the report; others not; while Eckart 
again bethought him of the unhappy old man whom he had seen so 
forlorn and crazed upon the mountain. 

“I have now adopted you as my cluldren,” he said to the young 
princes, as he one day sat with them on the hill before the castle. 
“Your happiness is now become my inheritance ; I shall continue to 
survive after my departpre in your welfare and your good conduct.” 

They all stretched themselves on the hillside, whence they could look 
far into the distant and lovely prospect beyond ; and Eckait would 
then strive to subdue the regrets he felt for his own children, though 
they would appear as if passing over the mountain before him, while 
in the distance he thought he heard the faint echo of delicious music 


gradually growing louder. 
bd Bark ! comes ut not luke dieaims 

Bcfore the morning beams? 

From some far greenwood bowers, 
Such as the mght-bud pours, 

So sweet, and such its dyimy full! ~ 
Those tones the magic song recall, 
And [chart sees each princely check 
Flushed with the joys its victims sock 3 
Wild wishes seized each youthful breast, 
Por some far unknown bourne of rest 


** Away to the inountains '” they cned, ‘“‘the deep woods, 
. Where the trees, winds, and waters make musn tor pods § 
Sweet, strange, seat vowe ue smgzing there now, 
And invite us to seek thar blest kdcn below ” 


Io strat ce ature then came in view 

Jhe unblest Sorccre:, and anew 

Inspired the maddening youths, ull bright 
And brighte: shone the sunny light 

‘Lrees, streams, and flowers danced in the rays, 
‘Through eaith, air, heavens were heard the lays, 
‘The grass, fields, furests trembling joun’d 

That magic tumult wild and blind 

Swift as a shadow fade the ties 

That bind the soul to earth, and rive 

Sotc longings for unearthly scen ., 

And strange confuston intervenrs 

Between the secn and unseen world, 

‘Lill reason from her seat 1s huil d, 

And madly bursts the soul away 

To mingle in the infernal fray. 

And Fckart felt the glow, 

He saw the magic show— 
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: Seemed young onee more—nor kncuw 
“T was thé same world where first he drew 
The vital air, ‘‘ Those notes revive 
Long faded joys—-my children live,” 


* He cried; ‘ 


their mother’s foim is there, 


All chat was mine,—before despair,” 


Yet secret horror thrills 
‘The aged héro’s breast ; 

He dares whate’er he wills-— 
lie stands tu manhood’s test. 


‘To faith and honour truce, 

He struggles with the «harm; 
The flattering forms subdue 

No more his steadfast arm. 


His children fade in air -- 
Mocks of infernal iicht: 

His young friends vanis':cd were; 
He could not check then flight. 


Yes, these, his princely trust, 
Late yielded to his power, 

He now desert them must, 
Or share their evil hour. 


Faith, duty to his prince 
Is still his watchword here; 
Ife still thinks of him since 
lis last sad look and tear. 


So boldly doth he now 
Advance his foot and stand, 

Armed proof to overthiow 
‘The evil powers at hand. 


‘The wild musician comes! | 
Lickart his sword has ta’en3 
But ah! those magic tunes 


Elis mortal strength cnchain. 


From out the mountain's sic 
Come thousand dwatlish shapes, 
Vhat threaten and deaidc, 
And leap and grin like apes. 


Lhe suinces fate are gone 

And nourjled with the swarnag 
“Troe Balaitois alone, 

And tipat da yarent agin, 


The vout of revellers grows, 
Gathering from east to west, 

And gives him no repose, 
Around-—-before— abreast. 


‘True Eckart’s mid the din, 
His might is lost and gone 5 

"The hellish powers must win— 
He of their slaves be onc. 


For now they reach the hill 
Whence those wild notes aie leard, 


The dwarfish fiends stand still, 
‘The hills their sides upreared, 


And made a mighty void, 
Whence fiercer sprites glower'd grim. 
** What now will us betide?”’ 
He cried :—none answered him. 


Again he grasped his sword, 
iic said he must prove true! 

Eckart has spoke the word, 
And Fucked amid the crew, 


He saved the princes dear ; 
‘They filed and reached the plains 
: : 
But see, the fiend is near, 
Liis imps thet malice strain, 


Though Fckart’s strength is gone, 
He sees the children safe ; 

And cned, “JS fight alone— 
Now let their malice chafe.” 


He fousht—he fell—he died 
Upon that well-fought fields 
His old heroic pride 
Both scorned to fly or yield, 


** True to the sire and son, 
‘The bulwark of their throne, 
Proud feats hath Eckart dane; 
There ’s not a knight, not one— 


** Of all my court and land,” 

Cried the young duke full loud, 
** Would make so bold a stand, 

Gur honour to uphold, 


** For hfe, and land, and all, 
To Eckhart true we owe; 
He snatched our souls from thrall, 
For all it worked him woe.” 


And soon the stury ran 

Lhiouch Burgundy’s broad land, 
‘That whoso venture can 

To take his dangerous stand 


Upon that mountain-side, 
Whete in that contest hard 
Tiue Eckart fought and died, 
Shall sce his shade keep guard, 


‘Yo warn the wanderers back, 
Who seek th’ infernal pit, & 
And spurn them from the track 
‘That leads them down to it. 
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_ PART IL 
THE TANNENHAUSER, OR LORD OF THE FIR WOODS, 


ae at BOUT four centuries had elapsed since the death of the Faithful 
aay Eckart, when there lived a certain lord, who stood in high re- 
“—  putation as a counsellor at the imperial court. The same lord 
had a son, one of the handsomest knights in all the land, highly esteemed 
and beloved by his friends and countrymen. Suddenly, however,’he 
disappeared under very peculiar circumstances, which occurred previous 
to his departure, and no one could gather any tidings of him whatsoever. 
But, from the time of the Faithful Eckart, a tradition respecting the 
Venus-berg had become very prevalent among the people, and it was 
asserted by many that he must have wandered thither, and there been 
devoted to eternal destruction. 

Among the whole of his friends and relatives who lamented the young 
knight’s loss none grieved so much as Frederick of Wolfsburg. They 
had been early companions, and their attachment had grown with their 
years, insomuch that their subsequent attachment appeared rather the 

“result of necessity than of choice. Meanwhile the Lord of the Woods 

died, having heard no account of his son, and in the course of a few 
years his friend Frederick married. Fle had already a playful young 
circle round him. Years passed away, and still no tidings arrived as 
to the fate of his friend, whom he was at length reluctantly compelled 
to number with the dead. 

One evening, as he was standing under the tower of his castle, he 
observed a pilgrim approaching at some distance in the direction of the 
castle gates. The stranger was very singularly dressed; his whole ap- 
pearance, and particularly his gait, striking the young knight as some- 
thing odd and unaccountable. As the pilgrim drew nigh, he went to meet 
him, and, on examining his features, thought he could recognize them. 
He looked again, and the whole truth burst upon him: it was indeed 
no other than his long-lost friend—the young Lord of the Fir Woods 
himself! Yet he shuddered and uttered an exclamation of surprise 
when he contemplated the ravages which time had made tn the noblest 
face and form—the theme of his former admirers—of which only the 
ruins were to be traced ; no, he no longer appeared the same being. 

The two friends embraced, while they still gazed at each other as upon 
Sea strangers newly introduced to each other. Many were the con- 

used questions and answers which passed between them, and Frederick 
often trembled at the strange wild glances of his friend : the fire seemed 
to sparkle in his eyes. He agreed, however, to sojourn with him ; but 
when he had remained a few days, he informed Frederick that he was 
about to go. upon a pilgrimage as far as Rome. 
heir acquaintance in a short time grew more familiar, and resumed 
its former happy and confidential tone. They recalled the mutual ad- 
ventures and plans of their early years, though the Lord of the Woods 
seemed to avoid touching upon any incident which had occurred since 
his late disappearance from home, This only raised Frederick’s curio 
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sity the moré; he entreated to be informed, and still with more earnest- 
ness as he found their former regard and confidence increase. Still the 
stranger long sought, by the most friendly appeals and warnings, to be 
excused; till at last, upon fresh solicitation, he said, “ Now, then, be it 
so! your wish shall be fully gratified; only never in future reproach me, 
ooo my history excite feelings — lasting feelings— of sorrow and 

ismay. - 

Frederick took him inthe most friendly manner by the arm, and led 
him into the open air. They turned into a pleasant grove, and seated 
themselves on a mossy bank ; the stranger then giving his hand to his 
friend, turned away his head among the soft leaves and grass,and, amidst 
many bitter sighs and sobs, gave way to the sad emotions which the re- 
collection seemed to inspire. His friend, pressing his hand, tried every 
means to console him; upon which the stranger, again raising his head, 
began his story in a calmer voice, to the following purport: 

“ Believe me, my best friend, that there are many of us who, from the 
day of their birth, are made and born subject to an evil spirit, which dogs 
their steps through life, and ceases not to torment them until it succeeds 
in bringing them within the sphere of its predestined destruction. Thus 
it has happened unto me, and my whole life is only one enduring pen- 
alty of my birth—the Jabour-pains unintermittingly inflicted; and when 
IT awake I must awake in hell. Therefore have I already made so many 
painful steps, and as many yet remain of this my woeful pilgrimage, 
should I indeed be able to reach the feet and obtain absolution of the 
holy father at Rome. Yes, at his feet must I lay the heavy burden of 
my sins, or lie groaning under the weight of them, and die in despair.” 

Here Frederick renewed his consolatory advice; but the lost knight, 
appearing to pay no attention to it, in a short time proceedéd in his 
narrative as follows : 

“There goes an ancient tradition, that several hundred years ago 
there lived a knight known by the name of the Faithful Eckart. It is 
further believed that there appeared a strange musician, at that time, 
from one of the wonderful mountains, whose unearthly music awakened 
such strange delight and wild wishes in the hearts of his audience that 
they would irresistibly follow him, and lose themselves in the labyrinths 
of the same mountain. At that period hell is supposed to have kept 
its portals open there, in order to entrap, by such sweet irresistible airs, 
unhappy mortals into its abyss. Often have I heard the same account 
when I was a boy, and sometimes it used to make me shudder. Ina 
short time it seemed as if all nature, every tone, and every flower re- 
minded me, in spite of myself, of that same old fearful saying. Oh, it 
is impossible for me to convey to you what kind of mournful thought, 
what strange ineffable longing, one time suddenly seized me, bound me, 
and led me, as it were, in chains ; and particularly when I gazed upon 
the floating clouds, and the streaks of light ethereal blue seen between 
them ; and what strange recollections the woods and meadows conjured 
up in my soul, Often did I feel all the love and tenderness of nature 
in my inmost spirit ; often stretched forth my arms, and longed for 
wings to fly into the embrace of something yet more beautiful; to pour 
goyself, like the spirit of nature, over vale and mountain; to become alle 
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present with the grass, the flowers, the trees, arid to breathe in the fulness 

of the mighty sea. Wheh some lovely prospects had delighted. me 

during the day, I was sure to be haunted with dark and threatening 

im that same night, all of which seemed busy in closing against 

mie the gates of life. One dream, in particular, made an indelible im- 

enc upon my mind, although I was unable to recall its individual 
atures clearly to my memory. 

“T thought I could see an immense concourse of people in the streets, 
~-I heard unintelligible words and languages, and | turned away, and 
went in the dark night to the house of my parents, where I found only 
my father, who was unwell. The next morning I threw my arms round 
both my parents’ necks, embiacing them tenderly, as if I felt that soine 
evil power were about to separate us for ever. ‘Oh, were I to lose you,’ 
1 said to my dear father ; ‘how very lonely and unhappy should | feel 
in this world without you!’ They kissed and consuled me tenderly ; 
but they could not succeed in dispelling that dark foreboding unage 
from my imagination. 

“As I grew older, I did not mingle with other children of my own 
age in their sports. I wandered lonely through the fields, and on one 
occasion it happened that I missed my way, and got into a gloomy wood, 
where I wandered about calling for help. After searching my way back 
for some time in vain, | all at once found myself standing before a lattice 
which opened into a garden. Here I remarked pleasant shady walks, 
fruit-trees and flowers, among which were numbers of roses which shone 
iovely in the sunbeams, An uncontrollable wish to approach them 
more nearly seized me, and I eagerly forced my way through the lattice- 
work, and found myself in that beautiful garden. I bent down and 
embracdd the plants and flowers, kissed the roses over and over, and 
shed tears. While lost in this strange feeling, half sorrow, half delight, 
two young maidens came towards me along the walk, one older, and 
the other about my own years. I was roused from my trance, only to 
yield myself up to fresh amazement. My eye reeled upon the younger, 
and at that moment I felt as if I had been suddenly restored to happi- 
ness after all my sufferings. They invited me into the house; the parents 
of the young people inquired my name, and were kind enough to send 
my father word that I was safe with them; and in the evening he him- 
self came to bring me home. 

“ From this day forth the uncertain and idle tenour of my life acquired 
some fixed aim; my ideas recurred incessantly to the lovely maidens 
and the garden; thither daily flew my hopes and all my wishes. 
abandoned my playmates and all my usual pastimes, and could not 
resist again visiting the garden, the castle, and its lovely young inmates, 
Soon I appeared to become domesticated, and my absence no longer 
‘ereated surprisc, while my favourite Emma became hourly more dear 
tome, My affection continued to increase in warmth and tenderness, 
though I was myself unconscious of it. I was now happy! I had not 
a wish to gratify, beyond that of returning, and looking forward again 
to the hour of meeting. 

“About this time a young knight was introduced to the family; he 
was acquainted likewise with my parents, and he appeared to 
w 
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himself in the same manner as I had done to the fair young Emma. 
From the moment I observed this I began to hate him as my deadliest 
enemy ; but my feelings were indescribably more bitter when I fancied 
1 saw that Emma preferred his society to mine. I felt as if, from that 
instant, the music which had hitherto accompanied me suddenly died 
away in my breast. My thoughts dwelt incessantly upon hatred and 
death; strange feelings burned within my breast, in particular whenever 
1 heard Emma sing the well-known song to the lute. I did not even 
attempt to disguise my enmity, and when my parents reproached me 
for my conduct, I turned away from them with an obstinate and wilful 
aur. [wandered for hours together in the woods and among the rocks, 
indulging evil thoughts, chiefly directed against myself. I had already 
determined upon my rival’s death. 

“In the course of a few months the young knight declared his wishes 
to Emma’s parents, and they were received with pleasure. All that 
was most sweet and wonderful in nature, all that had ever influenced 
and dehghted me, seemed to have united in my idea of Emma. I knew, 
I acknowledged, and I wished for no other happiness—-nothing more— 
nothing but her. I had even wilfully predetermined that the loss of her, 
and my own destruction, should take place on one and the same day : 
neither should survive the other a moment. 

“My parents were much grieved at witnessing iny wildness and 
rudeness of manner; my mother became 11], but it touched me not; 
{ inquired but httle after her, and saw her only very seldom. The 
nuptial day of my rival was drawing nigh, and my agony proportionably 
increased : it hurried me through the woods and across the mountains, 
as if pursued by a grisly phantom by day and by night. I cafled down 
the most frightful maledictions both upon Emma and myself. I had 
not a single friend to advise with—no one wished to receive me, for 
all seemed to have given me over for lost. Yes! for the detested fearful 
eve of the bridal day was at hand. I had taken refuge among the 
rocks and cliffs ; I was listening to the roaring cataract ; I looked into 
the foaming waters, and started back in hoiror at myself. On the ap- 
pioach of morning, 1 saw my abhorred rival descending the hill at a 
little distance: I drew nigh—provoked him with bitter and jeering 
words, and when he drew his sword, I flew upon him like lightning, 
beat down his guard with my hanger, and—he bit the dust. 

“T hastened from the spot—I never once looked back at him; but 
his guide bore the body away. The same night I haunted the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle where dwelt my Emma now. A few days after- 
wards, in passing the convent near at hand, I heard the bells tolling, 
nuns singing funeral hymns, and saw death-lights burning in the sanc- 
tuary, l inquired into the cause, and was informed that the young Lad 
Emma had died of the shock on hearing that her lover had been ied, 

“} was in doubt what to think and where to remain; I doubted 
whether I existed — whether all were true. I determined to see 

arents, and the night after reached the place where they lived. 
ound everything in commotion : the street was filled with horses and 
carriages ; nee and soldiers were all mingled together, and spoke in 
strange broken words ;~-it was just as if the emperor were on the eve 
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of undertaking a campaign against his enemies. A single light was 
dimly burning in my father’s house; I felt a strange sensation, like 
strangulation, within’ my breast, When I knocked, my father himself 
came to the door, with slow soft steps, and just then I recollected a 
strange dream I had in my childhood, and felt, with horrible truth, 
that it was the same scene which I was then going through. Quite 
dismayed, 1 inquired, ‘Why are you up so late to-night, father?’ He 
led me in, saying as he entered, ‘I may well be up and watching, 
when your mother has only this moment expired.’ 

**These words shot like lightning through my soul. My father sat 
himself thoughtfully down ; 1 seated myself at his side: the corpse lay 
upon a bed, and was appallingly covered over with white fillets and 
napkins. My heart struggled, but could not burst. ‘I myself keep 
watch,’ said the old man, ‘for my poor wife always sits near me.” My 
senses here failed me. I raised my eyes towards one corner, and there 
I saw something rising up like a mist; it turned and motioned, and 
soon took the well-known lineaments of my mother, who seemed to 
regard me with a fixed and serious air, I attempted to escape, but I 
could not, for the figure motioned to him, and my father held me fast 
in his arms, while he softly whispered me, ‘She died of grief, my son, 
for you.’ I embraced him with the most terrific, soul-cutting emotion. 
I clung to him for protection lke a feeble child; burning tears ran 
down my breast, but I uttered no sound. My father kissed me, and I 
shuddered as I felt his lips, for they were deadly cold—cold as if I 
had been kissed by the dead. ‘ How 1s it with you, dear father?’ I 
murmured, in trembling agony; but he seemed to sink and gather into 
himself, &s it were, and replied not a word. I felt him in my arms 
growing colder and colder. I felt at his heart, but it was quite still; 
yet, in the bitter agony of my woe, I held the body fast clasped in my 
embrace. 

“By a sudden glimmer, like the first break of morning, which shot 
through the gloomy chamber, I there saw my father’s spirit close to 
that of my mother; and both gazed upon me with a compassionate 
expression, as I stood with the dear deceased in my arms. From that 
moment I saw and heard no more. I lay deprived of consciousness, 
and I was found by the servants delirious, and yet powerless as a babe, 
on the ensuing morning.” 

The Lord of the Forest had proceeded thus far with his narrative, to 
which his friend Frederick had listened in the utmost alarm and asto- 
nishment, when he suddenly broke off, overpowered by the intensity of 
his feelings. His friend was silent and thoughtful; then takiny the un- 
happy man by the arm, he led him back into the castle, and they went 
into a room, and seated themselves alone. After remaining some time 

, silent, the wretched pilgrim resumed his tale. 

o he memory of that hour is still as fearfully impressed wpon my 
mind, and 1 am at a loss to conjecture how | was so unfortunate as to 
survive it, Forit was now, indeed, that this once fair earth, with life, and 
all that life had to afford, became worse than dead and perished for me 
became a lone waste and wilderness, with all its soft airs, sweet flowers, 
pure streams, and blue starry skies, I stood like one, the last of a 
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sudden overwhelming wreck, saved only to regret that he had not 

erished with all that was dearest to him on earth. How I lived on 
from day to day I know not; till at last, unable longer to contend with 
the fiends that grappled me, I flew to society for relief. I joined a 
number of dissipated characters, who sought, like me, to lose the sense 
of their follies and enormities in the most dissolute pleasures. Yes, I 
sought to propitiate the evil spirit within me by obedience to its worst 
dictates. My former wildness and impatience revived, and I no longer 
placed any restraint over my wishes, 

“TI fell into the hands of an abandoned wretch of the name of Rudolf, 
who only laughed at my lamentations and remorse. More than a year 
thus elapsed; my anxiety and horror, in spite of all efforts to control 
them, daily gained ground upon me, until I was seized with utter despair, 
Like all who experience that stage of such a malady, I took to wander- 
ing without any object. I arrived at distant and unknown places— 
spots unvisited by other feet; and often I could have thrown myself 
from some airy height into the green sunny meads and vales below, or 
rushed into the cool streams to quench my soul’s fiery and insatiable 
thirst; yet though I had no fear, something unaccountable always re- 
strained me. I made many attempts towards the close of the day, for 
I longed to be annihilated; but when the morning returned with its 
golden beams, its fresh dews, and odorous flowers, I felt I could destroy 
nothing, and hope and love of life revived within my breast. A thought 
then came across me, that all hell was conspired together to work my 
utter perdition, that both my pleasures and my pains arose from the 
same fiendish source, and that a malicious spirit was gradually directing 
all the powers and influences of my mind to that soleend. J yielded 
myself up to it, in order to mitigate the various pains and agonies in- 
flicted by it. On one dark and stormy night I went into the mountains, 
I mounted one of their highest and giddiest peaks, where foot of man 
never before trod, and there, with my whole strength of heart and soul, 
I invoked the foe of God and man to appear. I called him in language 
that I felt he must obey. My words were powerful: the fiend stood at 
my side, and I felt no alarm. While conversing with him, I could feel 
my faith in each haunted and wonder-working mountain growing 
stronger within me, and the Base One taught me a song sulaciently 
potent of itself to guide me the right path iato its labyrinths. He 
vanished; and then, for the first time since the day of my birth, i found 
myself alone; and now for the first time I comprehended the nature of 
my wandering thoughts, which, from this middle point of life, had been 
the whole time in pursuit of a new spiritual world. I set forward on 
my way, and the song which I sang with aloud fearless voice conducted 
ine easily over the most strange desert places, such as those possessed 
with demons only know how to find; all else, both within and without 
me, beside the loud clear song, was buried in oblivion; it bore me, as 
if on lofty wings, back to my native spot; though I tried to avoid their 
shadow, which seemed to frown in the strong moonshine, and the wild 
tones, which in their softest dying fall appeared to upbraid me, It was ~ 
thus I approached the strange mountain: the night was dark, and 
tempestuous; the moon glimmered through a mass of dusky livid claudg x 
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t boldly and loudly did I sing that song. A giant form arose, and 
vrationed ane ‘with tre centre back. I pe Hehe ‘Iam the Faithful 
Eckart, exclaimed the supernatural form; ‘and, praise to the goodness 
of the blessed God, I am permitted to hold watch here, to deter the 
unhappy fram rushing into the base fiend’s power, I rushed on, On 
passing, J found my way led through subterraneous passages in the 
mountain, The path was so nairow as to compel me to force my way: 
J heard the gushing of the hidden waters, and the noise of spirits en- 
gaged in forging steel, gold, and silver in their caverns, for the tempta- 
tion and perdition of man. I heard too the deep clanging tones and 
notes in their simple and secret powers, which supply all our earthly 
music; and the lower I descended, the more it seemed to fall like a veil 
from before my eyes. 

“T pushed more impatiently forward, and beheld other human forms 
hovering around, among whom I iecognized my friend Rudolf. I was 
at a foss to conceive how they could thus slip past me in that narrow 
way; but they seemed to glide through the crevices of the stones and 
rocks, without being at all aware of me. 

* Soon I heard other music, of quite an opposite character to the last, 
and my spirit within me struggled, as if eager to fly nearer and catch 
the notes. I came into more open space,and on all sides strange clear 
glowing colours burst upon my eye. This I felt was what I had all along 
sighed for ; deep in my heart I welcomed the presence of something 1 
had long looked for—the deep-seated master-passion, of which I then 
felt the ravishing powers playing in their full strength within my breast. 
A swarm of the mad heathen deitics, with the goddess Venus at their 
head, ranforward to greet me,-- all demons that assumed those ancients’ 
names, and were banished thither by the Almighty, their career being 
fully run upon earth, though they still continue to work in secret. 

“ All the delights so familiar to the world I there found and enjoyed 
in their fullest and keenest zest. My appetite was as insatiable as the 
delight was lasting. The long-famed beauties of the ancient world 
were all there—all which my most ardent wishes required was mine, 
and each day that world grew brighter and appeared arrayed in more 
charming colours. Streams of the most costly wines slaked our thirst, 
the most lovely and delicious forms played and wantoned in the air, 
while a throng of naked Loves hovered invitingly around me, shed 
perfumes over my head, and tones of music burst forth from nature’s 
inmost héart, and with their undulating freshness restored the ardour 
of our desires, while soft mists and dews stole over flowery fields, giving 
new essence to their ravishing « dours, 

“How many years thus passed I am quite unable to state; for here 
was no time and no divisions ; the luscious charm of virgin beauty burned 
in the flowers, and in the forms of girls bloomed the fragrant charm of 
the flowers ; their colours seemed to enjoy a peculiar language ; tones 
uttered new words ; the world of sense was enclosed, as it were, within 
the glowing bloom of those luxurious flowers—the resident spirits within 
were ever engaged in celebrating their triumphant delights. , 

“How this was accomplished I can neither explain nor comprehend ; 
‘but soon, amid all my sinful and outrageous pleasures, I began'to sigh 
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fot repose, for the innocerit earth I had left, with all its virtuous social 
endearments ; and my desire grew as violent as it had formerly been 
to leave it for what I had there obtained. I wished to lead the same 
life as other mortals, with its mixed pains and pleasures. I was satiated 
with splendour and excess, and turned with thoughts of pleasure towards 
my native land. Some unaccountable mercy of the Almighty granted 
me the privilege of returning. I found myself once more in this present 
world, and dream only of expiating and receiving absolution for my sins 
at the footstool of the all-restoring father in God at Rome, that so I may 
again be numbered in the rank of other living men.” 

Here the sad pilgrim became silent; and Frederick fixed his eye upon 
him, with a searching glance, for some time. At last he took his poor 
friend’s hand, and said, “ Although I have not yet recovered from my 
astonishment, and cannot in any way comprehend your narrative, yet 
I conceive it impossible that all with which you have been thus fearfully 
haunted can be other than a strong delusion of the mind. For Emma 
herself is still alive, she is my own wife; we two have never differed, 
much less engaged with our weapons, during the whole course of our 
lives. No, we never hated each other, as you seem to think, though 
you were missing just before my marriage from home. Besides, you 
never at the time gave me a single hint that you loved my Emma. I 
never heard a word of it.’ Then he again took his poor bewildered 
friend by the hand, and led him into another apartment to his wife, 
who had just returned from a visit of some days to one of her sisters. 
The pilgrim stood dumb and thoughtful in her presence, though he 
examined the form and features of the lady. Soon shaking his head 
repeatedly, he said, in a low voice, “ By heavens ! but this is one of the 
most wonderful adventures of all!” 

Frederick now related to him everything which had occurred to him- 
self since they parted, and attempted to explain how he must have been 
labouring under a temporary delirium during many years past. 

“Oh! I know right well,” answered the pilgrim, “how it is: I am 
still bewitched and insane; but hell will clear up these juggling tricks, 
unless I go speedily for Rome and lighten my conscience of its desperate 
sins,” 

Emma tried to withdraw his attention from the subject by recurring 
to scenes and incidents of his childhood; but the pilgrim was not to be 
undeceived. One day he suddenly leaped up, declaring he must in- 
stantly set out, and forth he went without even saying farewell, 

Frederick and his Emma often discoursed of the strange unhappy 
pilgrim. A few months had scarcely elapsed, when, pale and worn, in 
tattered attire and barefoot, his poor friend entered Frederick’s apart- 
ment while he was yet asleep. He pressed his lips to his, and exclaimed 
hastily, “ The holy father will not forgive me. I must away and seek 
ny former abode.” He then ran hastily back. 


Frederick imagined he had left the castle, and was going into his ‘ 


wife’s chamber, where were her women, who were a: running to find 
him in an agony of terror and alarm. The fearful dweller of the woods 
and.tmountains had been there: he had come early in the morning, and 
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uttering the words, “This shall not stop me in my career!” he had 
dispatched her upon the spot. 

rederick was still unable to account for the strange feelings of dis- 
wiay and uneasiness he felt. He could not rest, and ran into the open 
dir, and when they wished to bring him back, he exclaimed bitterly, 
“that the pilgrim had kissed his lips, and that he was burning in- 
wardly until he should meet with him again.” He then ran rapidly in 
a variety of directions in search of the wonderful mountain, and he was 
never afterwards heard of. It was reported by the people that whoever 
received a kiss from one of the dwellers of that mountain was unable 
to resist the evil enchantment, which, with the same powers of sorcery, 
tempted him likewise into its subterraneous depths. 
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N’ the vicinity of the Hartz there once resided a knight, usually 

known by the name of Egbert the Fair, or Auburn Egbert. 

He was about forty years old, of middle stature, and with 

short auburn hair, which hung thick and close over his pale and some- 

what emaciated countenance. He led a very secluded life, never in- 

terfered in the affairs of his neighbours, and was seldom seen beyond 

the precincts of his own castle walls. His wife was of as retired a dis- 

position as himself, both were warmly attached to each other, and only 
lamented that their union had not been yet blessed with children. 

Egbert saw little company, and made still less preparation to enter- 
tain his guests when they did come, the strictest frugality being observed 
thoughout his whole establishment. In their presence he was cheerful 
and affable; but when alone he appeared a prey to a reserved and 
silent melancholy. 

No one was so frequent a visitor at the castle as Philip Walther, to 
whom HF.gbert was greatly attached, from the similarity of their tastes 
and feelings. His chief residence was in Franconia, though he often 
sojourned, near half a year at a time, in the vicinity of Egbert’s castle, 
where he made collections of plants and fossils, which he arranged for 
his amusement. Being possessed of a small property, Walther lived 
quite independent. He was frequently attended by Egbert in his soli- 
tary excursions, owing to which their intimacy appeared to become 
yearly stronger and stronger. 

There are periods in which we all feel more or less uneasy in con- 
cealing a secret from those who are dearest to us. The soul feels an 
irresistible impulse to confide its most treasured thoughts to the breast 
of some friend, drawing the bonds of mutual confidence still closer. In 
such moments the inmost recesses of our hearts are laid open, and it 
sometimes happens that on these occasions we inwardly recoil from 
each other. 

It was in the twilight of a misty autumnal evening, when Egbert, his 
wife, and friend were seated round the cheerful fire, which cast its 
flickering lights and shadows through the room and ujfon the ceiling. 
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The gloom of night was only perceptible in the distance, whence came 
the sound of the forest trees waving in the cold evening air, the breeze 
becoming stronger and stronger. Walther complained of weariness 
after his long walk, and his friend Egbert proposed that he should 
remain the night with them: they inight wile away the time in conver- 
sation, and then retire to their apartments. Walther accepted the offer ; 
wine and supper were brought in; they stirred the fire, and by degrees 
the conversation became more animated and familiar. Supper being 
removed, and the servants dismissed, Egbert took his friend Walther 
by the hand, saying, “ Come, you must let my Bertha here relate the 
history of her early days; you will hear some very extraordinary ad- 
ventures.” 

“Oh! with much pleasure,” returned Walther; and they resumed 
their places at the fire. 

It was now near midnight: the moon shone at intervals through the 
fleeting clouds ; and Bertha began her tale. “ You must not think me 
tooimportunate; but my husband’s account of his friend is so flattering, 
all your thoughts and opinions, he declares, are so elevated, that it 
would be unjust to disguise anything from you. But you must not 
regard my narrative in the light of a fiction, however singular you may 
conceive it. 

“I am the native of a little hamlet ; my father was only a poor shep- 
herd. The domestic manayement of our house was none of the most 
excellent ; we hardly knew how to prolong our existence from day to 
day. But what most grieved me was the incessant bickerings of my 
parents, arising from their poverty, when they would load each other 
with the severest reproaches. In regard to myself, I was perpetually 
reviled for being a dull and silly child, incapable of fulfilling the most 
simple duties ; and, in fact, I was excessively awkward and good for 
nothing. I broke everything put into my hands; I could learn neither 
to spin nor to sew; afforded my mother no assistance in the house ; 
and all that I comprehended was the wants of my parents, I used 
often to sit down in a corner, pleasing myself with the idea of assisting 
them, should I ever happen to become rich, and enjoying their surprise 
when I poured showers of gold upon their humble roof. 

“Spirits appeared to float around me—to point out subterranean trea- 
sures, or presented me with small pebble stones, which were suddenly 
transformed into diamonds. In truth, 1 only amused myself with these 
dreams, which served to render me awkwarder than ever whenever I 
happened to be called upon to assist in the common affairs of life, for 
my head began actually to swim with the number of these whimsical 
notions. 

“ Of course my father was extremely irritated at haying so useless a 
burden in his house: he invariably treated me with harshness, and a 
kind word seldom issued from his lips. In this way I approached my 
eighth year, and it became a serious question by what means I was ta 
be taught to do something. Imagining it arose either from caprice or 
indolence, my father first began by assailing me with dreadful threats; 
finding they were all to no purpose, he inflicted as severe person 
chastisement, each time concluding with observing that it would bé re-, 
38——2  * 
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peated the ensuing day as long as 1 chose to continue such 4 good-for. 
nothing creatare, 

“My pillow was constantly steeped in tears, and I felt so desolate 
and wretched that I often prayed to die. I shrank from the approach 
of light ; I was at a loss how to begin the day; I longed fo become as 
dexterous as other people, and wondered why I was born more stupid 
than other children; in short, I was in despair. 

“1 arase one morning early, and, without knowing why, opened our 
cottage door. I found myself in the open field. Soon I was in the wood, 
which as yet was scarcely lighted up with the appiaach of day. Still I 
ran on, without looking once behind me. I felt too much afraid lest 
my father should overtake me to complain of weariness, for I knew that 
he would treat me with redoubled cruelty. The sun was mounted high 
ere I reached the other side of the wood, and I saw some dark object 
in the distance, veiled in a thick mist. Sometimes I encountered hills 
at others paths that wound among the cliffs and rocks. I imagined 1 
was drawing nigh the neighbouring mountains, and the idea, combined 
with the solitude around, awoke my fears. I had never beheld hills 
before; even the name of mountains had sounded like something awful 
in my ears. I had not courage to go back, my very fears giving wings, 
as it were, to my flight. I often gazed around me in alarm, as I heard 
the wind whistling through the branches of the trees ; 1 listened to the 
echo of the woodman’s axe in the distance, breaking upon the deep 
silence of the morning ; and soon I met colliers and miners going to 
their labour, whose foreign accent neaily made me faint with alarm. 

“T passed through several villages, begging my bread as I went along, 
for hufiger and thirst next began to assail me. I contrived to give pret 
satisfactory answers to the questions I had to encounter, and by suc 
means wandered three or four days, when I struck into a little bye-path, 
which led me farther and farther from the main road. The rocks, as I 
proceeded, appeared to assume still more fantastic forms. Huge crags 
were piled upon each other so high, that the least wind seemed enough 
to hurl them from their airy height. I knew not whither to turn my steps. 
I had hitherto reposed in the open woods—occasionally in the shepherds’ 
huts, it being the mildest season of the year; but here I met with no 
human abode: a wilderness lay before me, and the and heights ap- 
peared to grow more and more terrific. Often I passed close under 
overhanging | pels or at the edge of the pecne abyss. I felt all 
the horror of my deserted situation: I shed silent tears, and then I 
screamed aloud; but my voice was re-echoed only from the dark rocky 
valley, adding fresh terror to all I had before felt. Night was gathering 
round, and I now sought to find some mossy bed on which to rest. Yet 
I could not sleep; I was haunted by the most unaccountable sounds, 
which I successively attributed to the cry of wild beasts, the wind 
ae through the rocks, or the note of some strange and unknown 

irds. 

“1 now prayed fervently, and towards morning for the first time fell 
asleep. When I awoke the sun was shining in my face. A steep cliff 
rose before me, which I climbed, in the hope of finding some outlet from 
that horrid wilderness, and of discerning, perhaps, signs of some human 
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habitation. On gaining the summit, I could discover surrounding objects 
only through a thick vapour as far as the eye could reach. Neither tree 
nor shadow, not even a bush, was to be seen: a few sapless solitary shrubs 
were all that grew between the crevices of the rocks. I longed with in- 
describable emotion to behold the face of a human being, of whatever 
character, though his presence were calculated to fill me with alarm. 
IJunger began to gnaw my vitals afresh: I threw myself upon the ground, 
resolving there to die. Soon, however, the love of life revived within 
me: I strove to resume my courage, and continued my way amidst 
sighs and tears. Towards the close of the day I was so exhausted that 
I hardly knew what I did; I became indifferent about life, and yet was 
afraid to die. As evening gathered in, the country assumed a less wild 
and gloomy character ; happier thoughts and feelings revived, and the 
desire of life seemed to beat inall my veins. At length I fancied I heard 
the murmuring sounds ofa distant mill; and redoubling my speed, I 
soon reached the end of the rugged cliffs: I caught a view of woods and 
meadows, and mountains beyond in the distance. I felt as if I were 
suddenly emerging from the regions of torment into Paradise, and soli- 
tude and destitution appeared no longer awful. 

“My delight was considerably diminished when I came towards a 
waterfall instead of the hoped-for mill. I caught the water eagerly in 
my hand, when suddenly I heard some one cough gently at a little dis- 
tance from me, Never was I so agreeably surprised as at that very 
moment; I ran nearer to the spot, and at the corner of the wood I saw 
an aged woman who appeared stooping as if to rest herself. She was 
almost quite in black, with a black hood over her head and the greater 
part of her face, and she held a small crutch in her hand. @n ap- 
proaching nearer and soliciting her assistance, she bade me seat myself 
at her side, at the samme time offering me some bread anda cup of wine. 
When I was seated, she began, in a harsh disagreeable tone, to sing a 
hymn. After this she rose up, and informed me that I might follow her. 

“ Singular as the voice and manner of the old crone appeared to me, 
I gladly accepted her offer. She contrived to hobble along at a pretty 
quick pace with the help of her staff, but distorted her countenance in 
so whimsical a manner at every step, that for some time I could not 
refrain from laughing. The sterile rocks appeared to vanish by degrees 
as we proceeded, We crossed over a fine green meadow, and next 
through an extensive grove. As we were approaching its opposite 
skirts, the sun went down, and I never, I think, can cease to recollect 
the lovely aspect of the scene which that evening presented itself. Every 
object seemed dissolved, as it were, in.the softest vermilion and gold; 
the tree-tops were brightly tinged by the rays of the setting sun, the 
richest glow of summer warmed the fields, the vast arch of heaven was 
bright as if Paradise were unfolded to the view, Then the trickling of 
the fountains, the whispering of the leaves, produced a soft musi¢e that 
added a new charm to the serenity of the scene, more allied to pensive 
than animated emotions of joy. It was now that my inexperienced 
heart for the first time seemed to indulge a foretaste of the world and 
its affairs. Heedless both of myself and my guide, all spirits and all 
eyes, I gazed until I wished to lose myself in the vastness of the golden 
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‘heavens, But I was compelled to follow, and we now ascendéd a hill 
crowned with birch-trees, and we beheld a green vale full of the same 
trees from its summit. Amid these trees lay a small cottage, and a 
$hrill bark was heard, and a lively little dog came capering and fond- 
ling towards the old woman, and then towards me. As we were de- 
scending the hill, I heard a singular song, which I thought sounded as 
: from the cottage, hke the notes of some bird, yet as distinct as here 

ollows : 


* the lancly wood 
lo me seems good, 
So ducs the greenwood tree; 
‘the song by night, 
Lhe pale moonlig ht,— 
The lonely wood + the hoine for me, 


“ The same simple words were incessantly repeated, and to describe 
them aright, I should say they came lke the music of French horns 
and bugles mingling in the distance. I was very curious to learn the 
cause, and ran into the cottage without waiting for the old woman’s 
permission. It was already light; the inside appeared neatly arranged : 
a few glasses were lying upon a shelf, with other odd-shaped vessels 
upon a table; and behold, ina beautiful cage was the bird I had heard, 
which sang those very words. ‘The old woman coughed and panted, 
as if she were about to yield the ghost, yet she first stroked her little 
dog, and then talked to the bird, whose sole answer was the same pretty 
sony ; and she conducted herself just in the manner she would had I 
not been there. When I looked at her, I felt a cold shuddering come 
over me; the muscles of her face were constantly working, and her 
head«eshook so strangely with old age that I could not conceive what 
she most looked like. When she was a little recovered, she struck a 
light, spread a small table, and set out the evening meal. Then looking 
at me intently, she ordered me to take one of the reed-bottomed chairs 
and sit opposite to her. The candle was placed between us, and she 
folded her lean shrivelled hands, and prayed aloud; while the same dis- 
tortions of face were continued, so very ridiculous that I could hardly 
prevent myself from laughing, fearful as I was of exciting her anger. 

“ Supper was no sooner over than she began to pray again; after 
which she pointed me to my low narrow dormitory, while she occupied 
the eating-room. Being already half asleep, I soon sank into profound 
repose. Yet I awoke frequently during the night, and heard the old 
woman coughing and speaking to the dog, as well as to her bird, which 
seemed to be,dreaming, as it sang only in broken accents single words 
of the same song. Add to this the rustling sound of the birch-trees 
before the window, the notes of the distant nightingale, altogether 
forming such an odd concert, that I began to think I was not awake, 
but each time had fallen into a more and more singular dream. 

* At length I was awakened by the old woman—it was morning ; and 
she soon found some work for me. She began by teaching me to spin, 
the method of which I shortly acquired. I was also desired to look 
after the bird and the dog, and introduced into the management of 
housekeeping. [Everything around soon became familiar to me, and it 
now was evident to me that everything ought to be as it was. I no 
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longer imagined the old woman looked strange and whimsical, or that 
her dwelling was odd, and lay remote from other human habitations; 
not even that there was anything unnatural in the bird. Indeed, I was 
struck with his plumage, which shone with a thousand dyes—the richest 
azure and the most glowing red, with alternate streaks on his neck and 
body, And when he sang, he spread his feathers both bold and proudly 
to the eye, which then assumed their richest brilliancy, 

“The old woman was in the habit of leaving her abode in the morn- 
ing, and not returning until night. On these occasions I was accus- 
tomed to take the dog, and go out to meet her, when she would call me 
her pretty child and daughter. Shortly I grew quite attached to her; 
the mind of a mere child easily accustoming itself toanything. In the 
evenings I was taught to read, in which I made good progress, and 
soon it became a source of constant pleasure to me, as the old dame 
had several books, written in an ancient style, containing wonderful 
adventures, 

“The remembrance of my mode of life at that period always much 
affects me, even until now. Visited by no human being, and confined 
to so narrow a circle, even the bird and dog made an impression upon 
me which only long acquaintance, in other instances, can produce. 
Never since have I been able to call to mind the singular name of the 
little dog, though I have called him so repeatedly. 

‘‘Four yeais were thus spent, and I was about twelve years old, when 
the old body began to give me more of her confidence, and told me a 
great secret. Indeed, I daily observed that she busied herself with 
something about the cage, but had never taken further notice of it. It 
now appeared that the bird every day laid an egg, always cqntaining 
either a pearl or a diamond. In her absence I was permitted to take 
out the eggs, and to deposit them carefully in the odd-shaped vessels 
before mentioned. She left me my food, and her absence daily con- 
tinued to grow longer and longer: first weeks, then months elapsed ; 
my wheel went round, the dog barked, the wonderful bird sang his old 
song, and all was so lone and still, that, during the whole period, I do 
not remember a single tempest, or rain, or thunder. No one wandered 
near the spot—no, not a beast of the forest drew nigh; day followed 
day—I pursued my toil and was contented. Perhaps if we could con- 
aoe oi spend our whole lives in this manner, we should be happier in 
the en 

“From the little I read, my imagination was filled with the most ex- 
travagant notions of the world and of man. My views weré borrowed 
only from myself and my companions: my idea of lively people con- 
sisted wholly in that of the little dog, richly arrayed ladies were com- 
pared to the beautiful bird, and every old body to my own ancient dame, 

had read something too of love, and went over, in my fancy, the most 
wonderful scenes and adventures. I drewa picture of the handsomest 
knight in the world; I endowed him with perfection, and yet 1 was 
unable, after all my trouble, to understand the sort of personage I 
made; J was melted with compassion at my own condition when, as 
was often the case, be refused to return my love. 1 began te pronounce 
bong and affecting soliloquies, not unfrequently aloud, as if to.win him 
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“At length I began to feel pleased at being alone, for I was then 
mistress of the house. The dog was quite a favourite with me, and 
obeyed my call; the bird answered all my questions with his pretty song 
even my spinning-wheel hummed the most assiduous music, and I in- 
dulged no desire of change. The old woman, returning from her long 
excursion, commended my care and attention, observing her household 
had been better conducted since I arrived, and she then praised my 
growth and my good looks, In short, she just showed me the same 
kindness as if I had been her daughter. 

“You are my good child, she one day said to me, in her harsh 
squeaking tone ; ‘1f you only go on thus, everything will be well with 
you. But we must keep the straight-forward path, or gaod fortune will 
soon leave us, and punishment be sure to follow, however slow.’ 

“ I did not pay much heed to this good advice, being extremely vola- 
tile in all my motions ; but it would often occur to me at night, though 
I was at a loss to conceive her meaning. I reflected, indeed, upon every 
word that dropped from her lips. I had heard of riches, and I began 
to suspect that her pearls and diamonds might be valuable. This 
notion soon appeared more clearly tome; but as to the straight-forward 
path, there I was quite at a loss. Yet long reflection even rendered 
this intelligible to me in time, 

‘‘T was now fourteen years old, and felt what a misfortune it is that 
we do but attain our maturer knowledge, as it were, at the expense of 
the innocence of our souls, I became aware that it only rested with 
myself tg take possession of the bird and all the precious stones in the 
old woman’s absence, and then visit the world of which If had heard so 
much. Besides, I might there, perhaps, meet with my handsome knight, 
who still floated so brightly before my imagination. 

“This thought came and went like any other idea, though it ever 
haunted me while I sat at my wheel. Soon I became so absorbed in 
its flattering prospects, that I beheld myself magnificently attired, sur- 
rounded by a train of knights and princely personages. When I had 
so far forgotten myself, 1 became grieved at finding myself still confined 
to the same narrow spot. Yet if I only did my duty, the old woman 
troubled hérself very little with other points of behaviour, 

“‘ She one day went forth, saying that she should be away much longer 
than usual, and that I must keep my eye upon every article, and at the 
same time contrive to amuse myself. I was more anxious at this parting 
than before, for I fancied I should never behold her again. I kept her 
in view as long as I could, though I knew not why I felt so uneasy: it 
was just as if my future intention stood forward to accuse me, without 
my being exactly aware what it was. 

“{ had never before attended to the little dog and the bird with so 
much tenderness; they appeared dearer to me than I can describe. 
The good old dame had not been gone many days before the same 
thought returned ; and I rose one morning, with the fixed resolution of | 
forsaking the cottage, and running away with the little bird, to seek wy 
fortune in the world. My mind was greatly perplexed ; I wished to 
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ersuade myself to stay, but the very idea had become hateful to me, 

Shere was a struggle in my soul, it was like the contention of two rival 
spirits. At one moment the quiet solitude of the scene appeared so 
delightful ; and the next my anticipation of a new world, so full of 
agreeable varieties, seemed to beckon me away. 

“T was puzzled how to act: the little dog leapt up and caressed me; 
the sun’s beams lay warm upon the fields, and the bright green of 
the birch-leaves glittered in the morning light. I felt the pleasing sen- 
sation of having found something new,— something that was to be done, 
and done speedily. Involuntarily I seized the dog, bound him fast in 
the room, and, taking down the cage, proceeded forth. The little dog 
barked and whined at being thus treated, looked up in my face as if to 
entreat me to take him with me; but I was too much afraid. I had 
courage, however, to seize upon a vessel filled with precious stones, and, 
putting it into my pocket, I left the remainder of them where they stood, 

“In going through the door, the bird turned round with a very cdd 
expression, I thought, fora bird; the poor dog made many attempts to 
follow, but he was compelled to remain in his prison. I sought to shun 
the path towards the wild and sterile rocks, by going directly the oppo- 
site way. I heard the dog’s moans and howls incessantly, and the sound 
went to my heart. The bird often began his song, but the motion of 
his cage seemed to interfere with it. The barking at last began to die 
away in the distance, and soon entirely ceased: I wept, and was very 
near returning, had not my wish to behold something new impelled me 
to continue my route. 

“Already I had traversed the mountains and the neighbouring woods, 
when the approach of evening compelled me to enter a village. Asl 
walked into an inn, I was overpowered with a feeling of shame; they 
showed me into a room with a bed in it, and I passed a tranquil night, 
ceeds that the idea of the old dame seemed to haunt me with terrific 
threats, 

“ My journey was rather uniform, only the farther I went, the more 
sadly was I tormented with the thought of the old woman and her little 
dog. I was afraid he would be staived to death unless I assisted him, 
while at every turn of the road I fancied the old lady would suddenly 
start out before me. I continued my route, sighing and weeping as | 
went ; and whenever I stopped and placed the cage upon the ground, 
the bird began his wonderful song ; and I recalled to mind, with lively 
regret, the sweet secluded spot | had deserted. So wayward is the 
human mind that I began to think my journey almost more wretched 
than the one I had made in my childhood, and I wished myself once 
more in my former situation. 

* I disposed of some of my diamonds, and after proceeding for a few 
days, I arrived at a little village. I felt myself strangely affected as I 
entered the place; I was dreadfully alarmed, though I knew not where- 
fore, and I strove to recover my presence of mind, when I] found I had 
returned to my native village. How astonished I felt! Tears of delight 
van down my cheeks, while a thousand tender recollections came across . 
ot mind, Many changes had taken place; new houses were built, 

ers fallen into decay. 1 stood upon a spot where there had beem a’, 
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fire, and all around appeared more small and contracted than I should 
have imagined. I anticipated great pleasure in the idea of again be- 
holding my parents, after so many years. Soon I discovered our little 
cottage,—-the same threshold, the latch of the door,—all was just the 
same as I had left them, It seemed but yesterday that I was leaning 
against the door; my heart beat with emotion, I opened it in haste, 
and found myself amid a party of strangers, who fixed their eyes upon 
me in astonishment. I inqwred for the shepherd Martin; they an- 
swered that he and his wife had died some three years ago; when, 
instantly withdrawing, I left the village, weeping aloud. 

“ Alas! I had pictured to myself the pleasure of surprising them 
with my wealth, Ly a very singular adventure I had obtained what I 
only dreamed of in my childhood ; yet all was now in vain: they could 
not partake it with me; and the most flattering prospect of my whole 
existence suddenly vanished from my view. 

*T took a small house and gaiden near a pleasant country town, 
and also enguged an attendant. 1 was not half so much surprised with 
the world as I had fondly anticipated ; yet, by degrees, I contrived to 
forget the old woman and my former mode of life ; im fact, living very 
contentedly. 

“The bud had long ceased to sing, and I felt not a httle terrified 
when one mght he suddenly began a dificrent song ; 1t ran as follows : 


* fhe lone woodsule, the lone wood ide 
}ues Vers far from me, 
Woacre late T loved to. hide, 
And fain again would be. 


. Llu dume wuodside fur me. 


“I could not compose myself to sleep; my memory was too busy 
with the past; I feared I had done wong. 

“The sight of the bird when I rose in the morning scemed a reproach 
to me; he locked at me continually, and his presence grew irksome to 
me, He now never ceased his song, which was louder and more sweet 
than usual. The oftenc: I looked at him the more uneasy I became; 
at length I opened the cage, and seizing him by the neck, pressed my 
fingers tightly together. He cast one imploring look; I loosed my 
oe a he was already dead! I then went and buried him in the 
garden. 

“ Next my fears turned towards my attendant, when I reflected upon 
what I had myself done. I thought she might take it into her head 
to rob, and perhaps to murder me. Some time previous to this I be- 
came acquainted with a young knight, with whom I was much pleased. 
dd gave him my hand in marriage — and it is thus, Mr. Walther, that 
amy story comes to an end.” 

“Yes, you should have seen her then,” cried the fond Egbert eagerly; 
* you should have seen what youth, beauty, and inexpressible charms 
her secluded kind of education had given her. To me she appeared 
most like a miracle, and I loved her most devotedly, 1 had no pro- 
perty ; itwas her love that brought me prosperity: we withdrew to this 
spot, and hitherto we have had no reason to regret our union, 
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* But” said Bertha, “we have continued to prattle until it is become 
very late. Suppose we retire to rest?” 

Saying this, she rose and went to the door; Walther wished her a 
good night, adding, as he kissed her hand, “1 return you thanks, my 
noble lady. I think I can just imagine you with your wonderful bird, 
and the way in which you fed the pretty Strohmian.,” 

Walther then also retired to his chamber, while Egbert walked up 
and down the hall with a dissatisfied air. At length he stopped, ex- 
claiming, “To think of the folly of mankind! I first persuaded my 
wife to relate her history, and such confidence now vexes me. Will he 
divulge it to others? Will he not, perhaps—for such is the human cha- 
racter—be seized with a fatal wish for our diamonds, and contrive some 
plan for obtaining them?” 

It then occurred to him that Walther had not taken leave of him as 
he might have done, after receiving such a proof of confidence. Once 
bent upon suspicion, the soul is apt to construc the least trifle into a 
matter of importance. Egbert reproached himself for so very unde- 
served a distrust of his excellent friend, yet in vain he attempted to 
banish it. Full of these thoughts, he ranged about the house, and got 
very little sleep. The next morning he heard Bertha was unwell; she 
could not appear at breakfast. Walther seemcd to trouble himself in 
no way at this, and took leave of the knight with an air of indifference, 
His friend was unable to account for this change; he went to inquire 
after his wife, and found her in a high fever. She was of opinion that 
the long narration of the preceding evening might thus have agitated 
her nerves. From this period Walther seldom returned to the castle, 
and then soon took his leave, after a slight unmcaning congersation, 
E-egbert now began to be greatly alarmed ; but he concealed his feelings 
both from his friend and his wife, though his anxiety must have been 
evident to them. 

Bertha’s indisposition grew daily more scrious; her physician ex- 
pressed his fears ; tor the roses had left her cheeks, while her eyes be- 
came more and moie inflamed. One morning she entreated to see 
Egbert at her bed-side, at the same time ordering her domestics to 
withdraw. When her husband drew nigh, she observed, “ My dear 
husband, there is something which has very nearly deprived me of 
reason, and quite destroyed my health; and trifling as it may appear, 
I think it my duty to confide it to you. You may recollect that, in giving 
an account of my childhood, I never could call to mind the name of the 
little dog which was so long with me. But on that evening when your 
friend took leave of me, he said, ‘I can imagine the way in which you 
used to feed the little S¢rohmzan, Could this be mere accident, or did 
he guess the real name? Does he perhaps know the dog, do you sup- 
pose, and could he name him to me purposely? How is this man con- 
nected with my destiny? Sometimes I strive to believe that I do but 
imagine this strange circumstance ; yet you perceive that it is only too 
certain. A terrible emotion overpowered me when I found myself so 
strangely reminded of the name, and by a perfect stranger. What does 

' my Egbert think of it?” a 

Egbert gazed upon the features of his suffering Bertha with tender 
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compassion, but for some time spoke not. At length he uttered a few 
consolatory words, and took his leave. In unutterable anguish he paced 
to arid fro in one of the most secluded chambers of the castle. For 
several years Walther had been his sole companion ; yet now he was 
the only being in the world whose existence distressed him, He felt as 
if he should never enjoy happiness more until he were swept from across 
his path. To dissipate his anxiety, he took down his fowlingpiece, and 
bent his steps towards the moors. 

The air was chill, with a stormy sky, the snow lay deep upon the 
ground, and the naked branches of the trces were covered with it. The 
unhappy Egbert walked hard, until the perspiration stood upon his 
forehead ; and meeting with no game, it added to his secret vexation. 
Soon, however, he perceived some object moving in the distance: it 
was his friend busied in collecting mosses. Scaicely conscious of what 
he did, Egbert levelled his piece ; Walther looked towards him with a 
silent but threatening gesture. It was too late; the fatal shot was fired, 
and Walther lay lifeless on the ground ! 

At first Egbert felt easy, or at least more coinposed, though a feeling 
of alarm impelled his footsteps back towaids his castle. A long walk 
lay before him, for he had wandered far acioss the moors and into the 
woods. Hewas informed on his return that Bertha had expired, raving, 
in a strange unintelligible manner, about Walther and the old woman. 

For some time after this event Egbert buried himself in the deepest 
solitude. Always of a pensive cast of mind, his wife’s singular story 
had often filled him with uneasiness lest some untoward occurrence was 
in store for them, and now he was quite overwhelmed. The assassi- 
nation ofchis friend continually haunted him ; his life became a prey to 
remorse and misery; and such were his sufferings, that he was glad to 
seek the society of a neighbouring town, and mia in the reigning amuse- 
ments. Still he wished to have a friend in whom to confide; he felta 
vacancy in his soul; and when he thought of Walther his terror was 
redoubled, for what friend could alleviate such misery? ‘Then he had 
passed so many delightful days with his dear, unhappy Bertha; but 
friendship and love had both vanished from his view, and his life be- 
came ‘more like a strange tale that had been told than a mere huinan 
career, 

Soon he met with a young knight, named Hugo, who appeared to 
take an interest in the sad and thoughtful Egbert. He returned the 
knight’s courtesies the more willingly as he had not expected them, and 
ere long they were seldom separate. They never rode out except in 
each other’s company, they visited in the same societies ; and yet Eg- 
bert was far from being happy. He felt as if he were imposing upon 
his friend Hugo, whose affection for him was founded in error, He 
wished to confide the secret of his destiny, in order to learn whether his 
friendship would stand the test. He then felt so completely overwhelmed 
with a sense of his infamy, that he believed no one could really esteem 
him to whom he was not totally unknown, Nevertheless he could not 
resist the impulse, and, during a solitary ride, he confided the history 
of his adventures to his friend. He then inquired whether Hugo could 
retain his esteem for an assassin. Hugo was affected, and tried to 
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corisole him, as Egbert followed him, with lighter heart and feelings, 
back to the town. 

But, alas! it was the curse of Egbert’s nature to indulge suspicion, 
even in the hour of confidence; and hardly had they entered the public 
rooms together before the features of his friend Hugo began to alarm 
him. He fancied he detected a malicious smile playing upon his lips; 
that he spoke very short; conversing with other people present, with 
a kind of marked neglect towards him. 

Among the company was an old knight, who had ever shown a de- 
cided enmity towards Egbert, often inquiring in a very peculiar manner 
respecting his wealth and his wife. Hugo was observed to associate 
much with this man, frequently conversing with him aside, while they 
directed their looks towards Egbert. Believing himself betrayed, his 
soul became a prey to the most violent rage. While still gazing on 
them, what was his horror suddenly to behold Walther’s face, his exact 
features, his well-known figure! He withdrew his eyes: again he looked: 
it was no one else but Walther whispering in the ear of the old man. 
His terror was extreme ; he darted from the room with a look of dis- 
traction, and, abandoning the place that evening, immured himself 
once more in his castle. 

There, with the restlessness of a troubled spirit, he paced from room 
to room, his thoughts incessantly busied with horrible ideas, while slum- 
ber no longer visited his eyes. Sometimes he believed himself insane, 
that it was only imagination which had produced so many terrific cir- 
cumstances; yet surely he recollected Walther’s features: here there 
could be no illusion ; and again everything became inexplicable. Soon 
he resolved to try whether travel would tend to dissipate the% hateful 
feelings, for friendship and society seemed to be closed against him for 
ever. Without having fixed upon any settled route, he instantly set 
forth, paying little attention to the country and the objects before him. 
When he had proceeded during some days, he began to enter some 
defile among the rocks, whence he found no outlet. At last he met with 
an old peasant, who led him to a path opposite a waterfall. He wished 
to bestow some pieces upon his guide, but he refused them. 

“I could almost imagine,” said Egbeit to himself, “nay, I could lay 
a wager, that this man is Walther.” Again he turned round to look ; 
it was indeed Walther! [Egbert stuck his spurs into his horse, and sped 
through wood and field, until, worn down by fatigue, the noble beast 
fell upon the ground. He then continued his route on foot; and, half 
distracted, he ascended ahill; he thought he caught the sound of a dog 
barking near him; but the waving of the birch-trees might, perhaps, 
deceive him, which interposcd between the spot. Soon, Rance ne 
distinctly heard, ina kind of supernatural note, the following song: 


The lonely wood 
‘lo me Freems good, 
So does the greeuwood trees 
The song by night, 
The pale aconhehn 
F The lonely wood for me.” 


At these sounds Egbert lost all sense of reason and consciousness. 
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Buried iti the labyrinth of fear and mystery, he was uncertain whether 
he were awake, or whether he ever possessed such a wife as Bertha. 
He grew more and more confused ; a variety of strange fancies whirled 
through his brain; he breathed in an enchanted world; he could not 
tightly conceive or recollect anything, 

“Next he saw an aged woman, bent almost double, come creeping and 
coughing, with a crutch in her hand, along the hill-side. 

“Dost thou bring back my dog, my bird, my jewels?” she shrieked 
aloud. “ Now see how the unjust punish themselves. I was thy friend 
Walther ; I was thy Hugo; only I.” 

“Gracious God!” cried Egbert. “in what an awful wilderness then 
have I spent my days !” 

“ And Bertha was thy own sister !” added the old crone. 

The unhappy Egbert lay senseless upon the carth. 

“Why,” continued the old woman, “ why did she so deceitfully aban- 
don me? Had she not done this, everything would have yet been well. 
Her period of trial was already over. She was the daughter ofa knight, 
who confided her to the care ofa herdsman—thy own father’s daughter.” 

“Alas! alas!” exclaimed Egbeit, “why have I ever predicted this 
fatal consequence—ever been haunted by this detested idea?” 

“ Because,” said the old-woman, “thy father himself informed thee 
that he had a daughter, whom he did not venture to bring up at home 
on account of his wife, being his daughter by another woman.” 

Egbert heard no more: he was lying in a raving and dying state upon 
the earth; the last voices that broke upon his ear were the screaming 
voice of the old woinan, the barking of the dog, and the strange bird's 
reiterated song. 
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[UGUSTUS FREDERICK LANGBEIN was born at Rade. 
berg, near Dresden, the 6th day of September, 1757. He was 
employed for some time as a private tutor and censor of the 

press at Dresden, where he first produced two volumes of poems, Leip- 
sick, 1788; followed, in 1795, by three volumes of novels, entitled 
“Evening Pastimes.” He wrote his “ Talisman against Ennui,” in three 
parts, at Berlin, 1802, with “Ritter Gerhard and his Faithful One,” a 
romance, also in 1802. Another series of novels appeared in 1804; his 
“Ritter der Wahrheit, or True Knight,” in 1805; followed by a variety 
of other works, chiefly belonging to the same class, but all remarkable 
for their spirit, and the ingenuity of their plots and incidents. Most of 
these are of a light and humorous character, approaching in point of ex- 
cellence nearer to the manner of Wieland (though without either his 
classical or romantic pretensions) than any other novels that can be 
mentioned. 

Ina work like the present, however, only a faint idea can be conveyed 
of the qualities of lis more extended productions, many scenes and 
incidents of which are of a highly animated character, though too diffuse 
and national to prove wholly acceptable to modern English tastes. Yet, 
extensive as they are, these novels constitute only a few of his lively and 
humorous compositions, both in prose and verse, many of which are 
become deservedly popular with the lighter readers among the author's 
countrymen, with those who delight rather in viewing the cqmic and 
burlesque than the terrific and supernatural exhibitions of imaginative 

ower. Specimens of the former kind have here been selected, as afford- 
ing at once the most amusing materials—such as are best adapted to 
display the author's peculiar manner, and as offering some degree of 
relief and contrast to the more powerful and appalling pictures from the 
hand of Tieck. 

As anovel-writer Langbein will be found to rank among the foremost 
who have infused a more light and animated spirit into their productions, 
since the revival of the modern literature of Germany. He discovers 
less of a national and peculiar tone than most writers of fiction who 
have either preceded or followed him; his delineation of manners and 
characters are more general and universal; the interest attaching to 
them is more in unison with modern tastes and feelings; while the keen 
and lively yet good-natured air of satire thrown over his reflections, 
presents us with much of the pleasure of ironical observation, without 


the sting, 
a 


MARIANNE RICHARDS; OR, MEMOIRS OF AN 
ACTRESS. 


HE Treasury-Secretary Richards was a clever, clear-sighted man, 
| On this account he was very naturally disliked by all those of 
an inferior character, who are inclined to consider the project 
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for some lutrative office, or the dispatch of some gracious commands, 

as the most distinguished and advantageous triumph of the human 

understanding. “A mighty genius, to be sure!” they would often ob- 

serve to one another, at the same‘time shrugging their shoulders in a 

way which rather betrayed their own malice than the justice of their 
ections upon him. 

True it was that Mr. Secretary Richards had committed an unpar- 
donable offence in the eyes of these court pedants, which they conceived 
quite treasonable: he had been long ago attached to polite literature, 
and had even written verses and comedies in his youth. And though 
he had long dismounted from this his early hobby, discharging his 
official duties with the utmost degree of promptitude and care, they de- 
clared that the old sinner had not fairly recanted his youthful error, 
and that his love for theatrical exhibitions still kept possession both of 
his head and his heart. Worse than all, they found his name in a list 
of members for a private theatre, which he furnished with—his advice ; 
and, if the verses lied not, with occasional prologues and epilogues, as 
if to give greater zest tothe sin. To be sure, he did not stalk the stage; 
but her lady-secretaryship was known to appear in certain fine maternal 
characters, which she represented with much nature and truth. 

Such a penchant, however, did not seem to interfere with het other 
duties, for she very ably superintended her domestic affairs, and con- 
tinued to live on the best terms with her consort. This highly gifted 
pair possessed an only child, a lovely girl, who seemed to have derived 
a taste as well as a genius for theatrical performances from her mother’s 
breast. _ Before she was four ycars of age Marianne displayed her in- 
fantine Bowers with such a degree of excellence, combined with so much 
ra eee and ease, as to delight every one who beheld her. So beau- 
tiful and accomplished a young creature, thus early attracting the plau- 
dits of her parents and her friends, became almost an object of idolatry 
in their eyes, and they spared no means of cultivating her uncommon 
powers to the greatest advantage. 

Nor did she disappoint their fond expectations. At fifteen years of 
age Marianne spoke the French and Italian languages with fluency, 
painted beautifully, amd danced still more enchantingly. In all the 
most pleasing feminine accomplishments she far surpassed her com- 
pens, for rivals she had none; there was an inimitable grace in her 
east actions, which appealed with irresistible power both to the eye 
and to the heart. 

Her genuine vivacity and wit rendered her the soul of the society in 
which she moved. She could enliven the most sedate and sorrowful 
groups of antiquated belles and beaux in the world by the magic of her 

ooks and words, while, at the same time, there was nothing approach- 
ing to levity or extravagance—nothing infringing on the most refined 
manners, or the feelings of others. Of course, with these shining quali- 
ties, she was cordially hated by all the awkward or plain women of her 
acquaintance, pitied and condemned by all the devotees, but vastly ad- 
mired and prized by every man who had a heart to give, Yet, poe 
the circle of her own family and most confidential friends, did ‘Mari- 
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anne's true worth, the native simplicity and tenderness of her whole 
character, remain unappreciated, in the recesses of her heart. 

The truth of this she soon painfully experienced in the loss of an ex- 
cellent mother, for whom she was almost inconsolable; but which 
brought some of her noblest and most valuable feelings into fuller 
play. Her devoted attachment to her father, and her respect for all his 
opinions, would now have led her to renounce her theatrical taste and 
pursuits, had he at all insisted on sucha sacrifice; but in about a year he 
requested her to appear once more upon the private boards. Here her 
characters were always of the most pathetic and exalted cast. The 
hero’s part was in general played by a fine promising young man, one 
of her father’s secretaries, in whom he placed the utmost confidence, 
and whose talents he justly appreciated, uniformly treating him less 
like an assistant than like a son. 

Unfortunately, there are always certain busy and officious people, 
whose chief occupation scems to be that of deciding upon other people’s 
affairs, without possessing, or wishing to possess, any competent infor- 
mation on the subject: so it happened in this instance. Secretary 
Richards’ real elevation of mind, which induced him thus to indulge 
his daughter’s tastes and his own, was regarded by them as absurd 
and romantic extravagance, highly unjust towards his daughter, He 
deigned not, however, to notice any of these idle and injurious reports, 
though he well knew their object, and the source whence they were de- 
rived. It did not escape hun, likewise, that his young friend Werner 
and Marianne were satisfied with strictly confining their love scenes to 
the circle of the stage, but, in order to perfect themselves in such cha- 
racters, held frequent rehearsals elsewhere. And this they both drankly 
confessed on his first allusion to the subject. e 

From this time he seemed to regard Werner as his son, and the new 
alliance soon became the famihar conversation of every circle in the, 
city. This gave peculiar zest to the pleasure of the privileged few ad- 
mitted to the private boards, who watched the progress of the lovers in 
their assumed characters, through all the difficulties and sufferings op- 
posed to their mutual passions, until, on being sometimes eventually 
surmounted, the lovely heroine yielded her hand, amidst the smiles and 
whispers of the spectators. “ How long will it be before she gives it 
him for good—at least for better or worse? When will they leave off 
these heroics, and cease weeping and making zs weep thus?” - 

This was one of those prophecies, howcver, destined never to be ful- 
filled. Mr. Secretary Richards fell a sudden victiin to an apoplectic 
seizure, unconscious even that he died in his unhappy daughter's arms. 

gung Werner, too, bcheld himself at once deprived of a benefactor 
and a father, at a moment when he was fast rising into notice, and 
might shortly have laid claim to the legal title of his son. . 

But this was not the sole change it produced: the noble secretary 
had served his country better than himself, and had, consequently, 
aimassed little fortune. His influence no longer promoted the young 
statesman’s advancement ; he began to question the policy of the pro- 
poséd ‘alliance, and his attentions to the daughter of his benefactor be 
camte less.warm and assiduous, His language assumed a moie nieasurcet 
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tone, and the word of friendship was-more frequently upon his lips, In 
this manrier did the ungrateful seek gradually to loosen those bands of 
affection which it had‘late been his epee ambition to form, until at 
deneth he had the cruel audacity, within a few months after her father’s 
décease, to write to her, stating the insurmountable obstacles that now 
presented themselves to their union, which he expressed in the most cold 
and calculating language, regretting that prudence would no longer sanc- 
tion their mutual regard. Marianne, however, exhibited less emotion at 
the reception of these tidings than the politic Werner had probably an- 
ticipated. A girl of her sense and spirit, possessed of so many and such 
varied accomplishments, thought it due to her insulted pride rather to 
congratulate herself on having detected the real character of sucha lover 
than to regret his loss. His interested motives and his bad taste were 
conspicuously displayed shortly afterwards, in his marriage with the 
daughter ofa wealthy but notorious usurer; a girl as opposite to Marianne 
as darkness to light, equally inferior to her in person as in the endow- 
ments of mind. The affairs of the late secretary had been placed in 
the hands of commissioners, appointed on his sudden demisé, who 
shortly informed his orphan daughter that, after the discharge of his 
outstanding debts, a very small surplus was found remaining due to her. 
This wrought a complete change in poor Marianne’s situation, both in 
society and in the world at large. At first she was caressed and con- 
soled, then pitied, and by degrees she felt that she began to be forsaken 
and despised. This was toomuch. “ Whither shall I turn? to what 
shall I betake myself?” cried the lovely but unhappy Marianne, as she 
became daily more sensible of the altered manners of her late friends 
and asSociates, the growing coolness of the ladies, and the familiarity 
of the tourtiers ; “for this I cannot and will not bear! Let me rather 
perform the most menial services, expose myself to all trials and to every 
risk, than longer endure these painful conflicts of heart and soul. Oh, 
my dear, dear father! could you see the cruel sufferings and temptations 
to which I have been exposed here in the very scene of your honourable 
toils and faithful services, from the very hearts which ought to have 
been so truly bounden by them, how much you would pity me! But I 
moust, fly from this hateful scene, though penury and privation pursue 
my steps, if I would not become a voluntary victim, most vile and hate- 
ful to myself. Henceforth I have only to rely upon my own principles 
and my own powers of exertion.” 

True to these resolutions, she instantly abandoned the courtly mansion 
where she was residing on sufferance, without even consulting its un- 
generous owners, and took private lodgings, where she might reflect 
in safety upon some means of future support. She first sought refi 
at the house of a wealthy tradesman, whose sole ambition centred in 
adding fresh sums, however small, to his growing capital. This man, 
judging of her fortune by her apes ances had the conscience, in the 
course of a few weeks, to present her with the most unjust charges for 
her residence, making out a variety of false items; at the same time 
giving her notice to leave the house if his bill was not settled within 
eight days, The wretched Marianne, almost reduced to extremities 
found it expedient to decide upon new measures; and, in the harry at 
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agony of her thoughts, the idea of the stage now, for the first time since 
the loss of her father, recurred to Her mind. 

Scarcely had she adopted the resolution of applying to some theatrical 
manager, when a respectable old man of the name of Oswald, who had 
been an actor from his fifteenth year, announced himself, and was gladly 
admitted. He had retired from the stage within the last five or six years, 
and taken up his residence near that of Marianne’s father, with whom 
he had been on intimate terms, and had made repeated inquires, since 
his death, respecting his unfortunate daughter. His appearance at this 
mioment was hailed with lively pleasure, as it was her first wish to con- 
sult him upon her future prospects, and avail herself of his known good- 
nature and experience. 

“Welcome, a thousand times welcome !” she cried ; “how kind this 
is of you! You are among the few of my old friends—of my father’s 
friends, I mean, who have been at the trouble of inquiring about me. 
But sit down, pray sit down quickly, for I have most important affairs 
on which to consult you, I do assure you.” 

“ Ah, indeed?” replied the old dramatic veteran, as he seated him- 
self, laughing; “most important affairs! So, so. I hope you don’t 
want me to fight a duel; anything else in reason.” 

“No, no, you need not look so alarmed; but you know the whole 
history of my unhappy affairs. You think 1 have been sadly wronged 
in respect to my father’s property, and that advantage has been taken 
of his dying so suddenly and intestate. But let it pass: Heaven pardon 
all my enemies, if I have any! It is enough that henceforward I must 
rely upon my own efforts; I feel that it is equally indispensable to my 
self-respect, to my comfort, and to my character, that I should n® longer 
live dependent upon the bounty of others; and, finally, I have résolved 
to lose no time in applying to your friend the manager, taough I am 
sorry to think it is directly against your last advice and injunctions.” 

‘I should be sorry too, if I did not believe you were only in jest. Ye 
Powers, forbid that you should be serious!” replied her good old friend. 

“ Very serious, dear Oswald.” 

* To become an actress! You alarm me.” 

“Why should it? But perhaps I misunderstand you ;—you doubt 
my talent—-you think I shall not succeed.” 

“No, not that; but I almost wish it were so,” said the old player, 
with one of his comic expressions of face; “if I thought so truly, I 
would rate you well. Unfortunately, you possess too many fine qualities, 
without any flattery, to give me hopes of that. I only fear you would 
assume too high a rank in the annals of our stage, excite too much ad- 
miration, love, hate, jealousy ; foment divisions, plots, and all manner 
of conspiracies, until you had set the poor manager’s house on: fire. 
Would then, at this moment, Marianne, that thou wert rather so dull 
of wit and hearing as to render thee quite unfit to enact the least part 
of a poor page or pediar, and had such a villanous stuttering, and such 
a halting in thy gait, as to mar the majesty of a dumb messenger, who 
has only to bear some royal despatches ; would that thy memory would 
not lead thee three words running aright; and that, withal, thou wert 
darker than a gipsy, and plainer than those that envy thee most !”. 
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* Extremely obliged, Mr. Oswald ; very friendly wishes.” 

“Yes, friendly, by heavens!” repeated Oswald, very earnestly: “better 
you had all these disadvantages, with indigence added to the number, 
than expose yourself to the dreadful risks you wot not of.” 

* “But, good Mr. Oswald-——” 

“Oh, that cursed private theatre! Oh, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Secretary ! 
A thousand pardons, my dear girl,” interrupted the old man, drawing 
his hands across his eyes ; “but you see this is the fruit of such tricks. 
I perceive that you have moulded your ideas upon that scale. There 
you had every advantage-—whole wecks to study a character; buoyed 
up with praise and pleasure, all grace and ease and confidence ; and 
applauded until your ears tingled with the sound. Peace, pleasure, and 
affluence were around you, and such a theatre gave a zest to all. Itis 
‘thus a delightful pastime deceives the heart of youth; it will always 
continue as enchanting as it nowis; we think the same scene and season 
will recur, and always please us as well. Such now appear to you the 
attractions of a public theatre, comparing it with that which you once 
enjoyed; and you would encounter the cruel sport and violence of for- 
tune, upon a scene exposed to all her most trying variations, while you 
imagined you were perhaps flying to a place of refuge. Too soon you 
are rudely awakened from a dclightful dream; the real truth bursts 
upon your startled vision; the real evils of life rise in succession before 
you; the storm grows louder and louder; you tremble— you draw back; 
you would fain wrap your cloak around you, and fly, when it is perhaps 
already toolate. In vain you look round for the flowers you once plucked 
in other fields, when they blossomed round your home; thorns, sharp 
thorns, gre strewed along your path, which pierce you the more keenly, 
the more tender your feelings are.” 

“ Surely your zeal for me misleads you,” replied Marianne, “or I do 
not quite understand you. 1 do hope your portrait is too highly coloured 
and extravagant.” 

“T will draw no portrait, then,” replied Oswald ; “1 will give you the 
original itself; and mark me well, while I honestly declare that an 
actor’s life is one of the most pitiable and weetcned. more especially 
for persons of good family and cducation, to whom it soon becomes 
wholly intolerable.” 

“But I think you ought at least to bring me some proofs of these 
harsh assertions, You too, after playing for half a century, you must 
be a very old sinner!” 

“Oh, I will give abundant proofs, if you will only listen patiently,” 
replied the humorous old actor, laughing. “ My first evidence, short 
and conclusive enough, is in this single question—can you bear up 
against contempt ?” 

*" As little as any one of honourable feelings.” 

“Therefore, my dear girl, recant, recant quickly these your villanous 
errors, For contempt, bitter, heavy contempt, falls to the lot of those 
who tread the magic scene.” 

“Who despises them?” 

“ Nearly all the world.” 

“Such a feling, then, is excessively unjust, as I suppose the world’s 
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opinions in general are. Still, every situation on earth is mingled with 
good and evil. The profession we speak of must embrace many worthy 
members—ornaments to any society, who in no way merit the world’s 
censure or scorn.” 

‘That is very true; but the innocent very frequently suffer along 
with those who are not so, you know.” 

“They must then assert their own self-respect, and prove by their 
actions that they belong to the better class, in defiance of the prejudices 
and scandal of the world.” 

“ Why, you speak like a philosopher, like a man!” exclaimed Oswald, 
with evident surprise and pleasure. “ But will this sage philosophy 
stand the test? Can it cope with all the difficulties which that thou- 
sand-headed despot, the public, has prepared for it? Can it repress 
your just indignation, when the highest triumph of your art—on which 
each little despot believes he sits in judgment after paying his entrance 
mite—shall either fail to make an impression, or be decried by the 
worst portion of an indiscriminate and tasteless audience? Suppose 
some absurd but high-born and influential leader of the zo, with a vast 
deal of conceit, and as little sense or feeling, should take upon himself 
the part of censor, and decide upon your best and most laboured efforts 
in the presence of the public, and in favour of a party who echo back 
his opinions,—pronotunced, perhaps, too near, and loud enough to be 
heard by the unhappy actress on the stage.” 

“The value of the praise or blame of such men,” replied Marianne, 
“must be pretty equal. The good opinion of a few disinterested and 
able judges ought to be the great object of every first-rate actor.” 

“ So thought my much-valued friend, the celebrated Ekhofewhom 1 
have often heard relate the following anecdote. One evening, when 
representing the part of an honest countryman, in which he studied to 
display strong and simple nature, there happened to be an original of 
the same class, as one of the spectators in the house, not far from him. 
He gazed upon his counterpart long and intently, with his mouth as 
wide open as his eyes, until at last he exclaimed aloud to his next 
neighbour, ‘ How in the world have they persuaded one of our chaps 
to come here?’ ‘This simple and hearty inquiry,’ added my friend 
Ekhof, ‘was more gratifying to my pride than any compliment of the 
best critic in the world.’ Unluckily, however, there arc not many spec- 
tators who feel so correctly, or explain themselves so clearly, as the 
honest rustic. In truth, a company of players is a singular kind of cor- 
poration, whose several members are generally at open warfare with 
each other, while at the same time they must take care to make up 
among them a most harmonious whole. Jealousy of favourite parts, 
and of public favour, creates perpetual broils, which so far injure the 
temper of the most mild and good humoured, as to display itself to the 
eye of an experienced spectator. Then the indispensable necessity of 
speaking and acting in opposition to your better feelings is a painful 
task to those who are not naturally hypocritical ; for how is it possible 
to go nobly through with scenes of splendid action, of pathos, and of 
love, with actors.whose whole lives and manners are perhaps in direct 
contsadiction-to the characters they sustain, and such as it must be your 
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object to avoid and to abhor? How is it possible to express with spirit, 
characters of vivacity and humour, while the heart is oppressed with 
its heavy burden of care and grief? To think of sporting amidst the 

bundance of fancied wealth and honours, while the contrast is so in- 
delibly impressed upon the mind, without a sigh? For, alas! penury 
and privations do not only dog the footsteps of the grossly abandoned 
or imprudent; the most cautious and economical frequently fall victims 
to this dangerous profession, without a single fault. An unsettled and 
wandering life renders prudence and domestic happiness almost una- 
vailing ; fhe changes of war, of fashion, and the humour of the great, 
are not unfrequently the cause of suddenly reducing the most respect- 
able members to utter wretchedness and ruin. Should talent and spirit 
even trrumph for a period, the evil day is sure to arrive, when, broken 
and dispirited, the aged actor, with feebler and still feebler efforts, and 
with shattered nerves, looks round him for some supporting hand in 
vain; and sometimes faints, or actually dies, with intense exertions to 
maintain his former fame. Thousands, who gazed with pleasure upon 
the triumphs of his art, look coldly down upon his less vivid scenes— 
his declining fire and pathos; nor are there wanting pharasaical friends 
among them ready to condole with him, when at length he yields— 
‘Ah, why not aim at something beyond a comedian?’” 

“* My dear friend,” exclaimed Marianne, “ you give a sad—a very sad 
account.” 

“ Nay, I have not completed it yet. I must now present you with 
the foreground of the picture,—all those disagreeable incidents and 
inconveniences attending on such a life, in particular to a young un- 
martriedjactress, exposed to a thousand perils and temptations when 
destitute of parental support ; and these not only from her companions 
on the stage, but from the most insidious, violent, and dangerous men 
of the world. The corruption, too, of manners in all great cities, creates 
absolute disbelief in female virtue, and is treated as a matter of fashion- 
able notoriety by young lords and gentlemen who lead the fon. This 
despicable feeling, arising out of sheer assurance and the most paltry 
vanity, leads these young fashionables to imagine themselves possessed 
of irresistible attractions, and that they have merely to make their ap- 
pearance, like the Roman hero, ‘to come, to see, and to conquer, and 
their fame is achieved. Such worthies only laugh in their sleeve when 
a man of real merit expresses a nobler opinion of the sex, and in par- 
ticular as respects the stage. They seek to confirm existing prejudices, 
and imagine that every pretty actress will be glad to listen to the best 
proposals she can meet withal. In this persuasion these little heroes 
arm themselves for conquest ; with brazen front, bold eye, unblushing 
cheek, they have recourse to the most despicable manccuvres ; they lie 
in ambush, they advance, they retreat, but never once lose sight of their 
unfortunate prey. Should some being of superior character, of purer 
and loftier views than those by whom she is surrounded, present her- 
self,—one whose soul were capable of abhorring the beauty of an Apollo 
when disguising the temptations of a demon,— what a fate is reserved 
for her! She may forfeit her reputation, though pure and spotless as 
the snow ; she may be condemned to the humiliation of hearitig a re- 
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petition of proposals which place her upon a level with the most aban- 
doned and unfortunate of her sex. Yes, by heavens ! were there no other 
evil, no deeper reproach and bitterness attaching to such a life than this, 
were the stage a Paradise of delight for the display of female talents 
and accomplishments, yet this single source of shame and sorrow must 
render it, in the eyes of every noble and pure-minded woman, a life of 
incessant danger and anxiety—a perfect purgatory upon earth !” 

He ceased, but Marianne was unable to reply. She was evidently 
struggling to repress her emotions ; and Oswald did not wish to check 
her feelings, in order that his arguments might have their full weight ; 
but the next moment she burst into a flood of tears. 

“Wretch that Iam!” she cried ; “on all sides I am surrounded by 
precipices yawning to receive me; yet I must press forward. “I must 
encounter all those difficulties, severe and alarming as you depict them. 
For tell me, dear Oswald, decide for me yourself—is it not more be- 
coming, and nobler far, to contend with ditficulties, however great and 
appalling, than to live dependent upon the bounty of others, or to sit 
down and weep, and die of despair? If destruction must come, let us 
not yield without an effort ; let us have the price of it; let us fall at 
least with one’s own applause, conscious of one’s own innocence; with 
honour and integrity to embalm our names.” 

“Very good, very noble, my poor Marianne,” replied Oswald, much 
affected; and he pressed the subject no further. 

‘ “Ves, my decision is made, irrevocably made,” pursued Marianne; 
“seek to oppose me nolonger. Yet, believe me, your kind motives are 
deeply, very deeply felt and appreciated, nor shall they be lost upon 
me. And now I have to solicit your friendly aid and intercessian in 
obtaining for me such a situation in some respectable company as you 
may judge best adapted for me.” 

“Then be it so,” replied Oswald; “I have discharged my duty as an 
old friend; and should you live to regret your present decision, either 
sooner or later, I hope I shall not need to upbraid myself. For, I con- 
fess, ] cannot augur good; the words of Hamlet to Ophelia occur to 
my mind too forcibly upon this occasion: 


*** Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.’ 


“Perceiving, however, that you are fixed in your determination, I am 
happy to think that I can be of some advantage to you in facilitating 
the object you have in view. I am well acquainted with Wolfram, one 
of our managers, who is most distinguished for the maintenance of strict 
order and propriety, and who, I know, is just now desirous of engaging 
some lady of ability to take the leading parts as the heroine of the piece, 
I received a letter from him this very day, stating that he had discharged 
the person who had hitherto conducted them, on account of her pre- 
sumption and the levity of her manners, and entreating that I would 
be on the look-out to find him the best substitute in my power.” 

“ Oh, how extremely fortunate!” exclaimed Marianne, brightly smilin 
through her tears. “It really seems as if Heaven meant to favour m 
attempt. Yet, perhaps, I am only deceiving myself; your friend Wolf 
ram may not like to engage with a mere novice.” 
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“Indulge no anxiety on that head. I have not the least hesitation 
in recosamending you; and I can vouch for your reception, should not 
the vacancy happen to have been already filled up.” 

see te then write, write quickly, I will not delay you a moment,” 
tried Marianne, as she reached her old friend his hat and stick, and 


almost hurried him away. 
a enn 


CHAPTER II. 


BD fj N a very few days Oswald again made his appearance, with a 
3 oy letter in his hand. “Here! J have brought you friend Wolf- 
 ram’s answer, my dear, for henceforward I must talk to you like 
a fath&. Your wishes are complied with; he longs to see you, and the 
sooner the better.” The next day was, therefore, einer Marianne 
spent the interval in trying to compose the hurry of her spirits, and re- 
calling to mind her most favourite and successful efforts in other times. 
Half smiles, half tears, she received the kind old man, accompanied by 
his friend the manager, and expiessed her gratitude in the most lively 
terms. 

Wolfram appeared delighted with her manners and conversation, 
and felt no hesitation in offering her the part of Emilia Galotti.* She 
accepted it; and on the important night, eahibited it with a degree of 
brilliant power which gained her undivided applause. She was equally 
happy in Minna of Barnhelm, and the public seemed to appreciate her 
rare talent and unequalled assiduity. She seemed to penetrate into the 
inmost foldings of the passions, in developing the meaning of her cha- 
racters » she threw fervent heart and spirit into their thoughts; and 
soared above all that conventional tone and mechanical play of the art, 
which rests satisfied with following the language without the spirit of 
the author; much as a young tyro repeats the Psalms in verse. At the 
same time, such was her correctness that she was never observed to be 
at a loss for a syllable, 50 as to be able wholly to dispense with the pre- 
sence of a prompter,—often such an indispensible requisite, even to good 
actors. She was no less correct and tasteful in her selection of dramatic 
costume. That vanity and coquetry which would have induced others, 
in playing the character of village maidens, to array themselves in the 
dress of a countess, never occupied her thoughts, and she studied only 
to adapt her dress and whole appearance to the nature of the character 
she had to sustain. During the performance she was wholly absorbed 
in the scene before her; nothing seemed capable of distracting her 
attention fora moment. Apparently she regarded the audience as little 
as if there had been a wall of separation between them and her. Eyen 
in the intervals she was still busied with her part, and preserved the 
same harmonious spirit until the close, while many of her companions 
were jesting in the green-room, and sometimes missing, when they ought 
to be ready to appear. 

The manager was a very different character to the usual run of the 
profession, whose ideas are wholly confined to the mechanical) 
of the scenes, He had taste to appreciate the full meatiirig of th 
* One of the most favourite pieces of Lessing, | Ph than 
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tacle, and understood the laws by which its most complete represen- 
tation was to be attained, insomuch that the most experienced members 
of his company were glad to avail themselves of his suggestions. This 
they did the more freely because they were discreetly and delicately 
delivered ; even their most glaring errors wére pointed out in a kind 
and friendly spirit; though he could be extremely earnest and severe 
if occasion required. This was particularly experienced by such mem- 
bers of the company as were less assiduous and less attentive in re- 
hearsal than the rest, thus requiring frequent repetitions, which ex- 
hausted the time and patience of the leading characters. 

The society, moreover, consisted for the chief part of respectable 
names,—-of persons who had acquired general approbation and esteem 
by the propriety of their manners and conduct. At the head’ of the 
female class was a widow lady of the name of Berger, whose virtues 
were justly appreciated by theinanager. Tc her he entrusted the charge 
of Marianne, who took up her residence at her house, and received the 
kindest proofs of her affection and regard. 

Several months elapsed, and Marianne continued to please and to 
be pleased. Not the slightest unpleasant incident had occurred ; and 
she frequently wrote to her old friemd Oswald, representing the advan- 
tages which she enjoyed, and rallying him, in the most amusing terms, 
upon his unjust representations of the perils of a player's life, which 
did not at all deserve to be depicted in such dismal colours. The old 
actor’s answers uniformly began, “I am rejoiced to hear that all is yet 
going well. Still you are only at the foot of the mountain, and you have 
a long journey before you. Look well to yourself.” 

And in a short time Oswald’s histiionic prophecies began t6 be ful- 
filled. Notwithstanding the manager’s utmost caution and reserve, 
there were certain young lords who found their way intu the gréen- 
room, and vied with each other in lavishing applauses upon Marianne’s 
theatrical genius and skill. These, however, she politely repelled or 
refused to hear; but her artful flatterers were not easily repulsed, and 
their commendations were shortly directed to the charms of her man- 
ners and her person. Marianne, blushing, shrank back, and made no 
reply. Such discreet conduct, however, did not deter them from again 
making their appearance behind the scenes, and sometimes they even 
followed her into the green-room, when they were preparing to dress, 

At the head of this uncivil company there figured a smart young lord 
of the prince’s chamber, named Windhorst, one of the most dissolute 
but successful intriguers of the court. Ile possessed fortune, a good per- 
son, and infinite assurance, qualities which he believed would invari- 
ably entitle him to the adiniration of the women, whether in single or 
married life. At the same time his dertermined perseverance, united 
to his utter want of feeling, his audacity, and his wily experience, ren- 
dered him one of the most dangerous characters, dreaded by every 
woman. of real virtue who was so unfortunate as to attract his attentions, 
The city annals of scandal were filled with his evil exploits, containi 
the nymber of wives whom he had embroiled with their husbands—-the 
pees whom he had decoyed from their parents’ roof. Moreover, he 

frequently betrayed the tender confidence reposed in him; and in 
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several instances, where he had been repulsed and foiled, had boasted 
of favours which he never enjoyed. \ 

Such was the young lord’s character, who now daily began to lay 
siege to Marianrie’s affections, sometimes attended by companions of 
the same stamp, sometimes alone ; but always incessant in his visits to 
the theatre, behind the scenes, and in the green-room. Marianne, how- 
ever, as invariably shunned his approach, and even showed greater re- 
luctance to listen to him than to any others who accompanied him. But 
in vain she avoided him: he followed ; “he insisted on being heard ; 
let her only admit him in the rank of her friends, and he would require 
no more.” She still sought to avoid him, and at length complained of 
his incessant persecutions to the manager. He instantly took the mat- 
ter up, called upon the young courtier, and after expressing his feelings 
warmly on the subject, concluded with fe via his prohibition of his 
appearing behind the scenes. The artful young courtier received his 
reproaches with a good-natured laugh, treated the whole matter as mere 
jest, and clapping the manager upon the shoulder, hoped that he would 
fiot insist upon banishing him and all his friends from the theatre. 

The next day he presented himself, as usual, at the side entrance of 
the theatre leading to the green-room,as if nothing had occurred. This 
time, however, the manager had been as good as his word, and the 
qouns lord beheld it guarded by two fierce-whiskered cherubims, with 

randished swords, which he imagined blazed like those forbidding a 
return to Paradise ; and somewhat with the feelings of a foiled demon, 
he retraced his steps without venturing an attack. 

Marianne’s persecutions appeared now to have ceased; but in a short 
while she remarked with pain that the manager’s manners towards her 
began to grow more cold and distant. This she could ‘not support ; 
and, with tears in her eyes, she one day pressed him to give her an ex- 

lanation. He frankly confessed that the recent affair on which she 
ad consulted him had somewhat disconcerted him. True it was that 
she was quite the innocent occasion of what had occurred ; yet, that 
he had suffered so much from similar disagreeable occurrences, that 
he was not always master of his temper, and that, indeed, it was nearly 
impossible for him to do strict justice in these matters, and even to es- 
cape the charge of confounding the innocent with the guilty; that she 
must not imagine that she had in the least forfeited his esteein ; and 
that she must judge nothing from any apparent change in his deport- 
ment; for most assuredly, as long as she continued to conduct herself 
with so much discretion and propriety, she might rely upon his friend- 
ship and protection. 
fter this conversation, the kind-hearted manager sought to repair 
his unintentional injustice and coolness by lavishing more than usual 
attention and commendations upon her. But this did not produce on 
Marianne its intended effect ; she thought she perceived a degree of 
restraint and ceremony in his whole tone and manner; there was niore 
politeness, and less openness and freedom, 

She felt anxious and distressed ; she was more and more convinced 
there was some secret cause of offence, and this feeling dwelt upon her 
imagination. She could scarcely conceal her feelings; ber sadness 
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and uneasiriess appeared in her looks; it was in vain that her kind 
friend and hostess, Madame Berger, sought to cheer and console her. 
Henceforward her manner towards the manager became more timid and 
irresolute, and the change did not escape Wolfram’s observation. It 
hurt and displeased him; and the former good understanding and 
mutual kind feelings which subsisted between them were thus disturbed 
by the machinations of one whose evil passions were still at work to 
effect more extensive mischief than he had already done, 


CHAPTER IIL : 


IIs Marianne was one day sitting in her own room adjoining that 

of Madame Berger’s, a messenger was announced, who deli- 

vered a letter, and hastily withdrew. She saw that it was di- 

rected to her; but neither the hand nor the seal were known to her. 

What still further surprised her was, that she felt it contained money, 

and she stood hesitating whether she should open it. On hearing 

Madame Berger in the passage, she ran towards her, and opened it in 

her presence, when she found it contained a large sum of money, to- 

gether with an epistle from the young Lord Windhorst. Its tenour was 
as follows: 

** My life is becoming a most intolerable burden to me, charming Marianne, if I am longer 
to be debarred from your society. [Tow long will you refuse to hear—to understand me? I 
fear I have been caluimnuated, vilely calummiated, as a wretch unworthy of your notice; yet 
Heaven be my witness how much I honour viiue, and doubly so in one situated as you are. 
Believe me, all excellent and angel-minded as I now am convinced you are, that my late ap- 
parent faults were merely meant as trials of your exalted nature, affording proofs of y@ur perfect 
and invulnerable excellence,—a triumph due to honour and to virtue. Oh, no, lam no longer 
a tempter—I can no longer doubt or disbelieve in the perfection of female character, were Ieven 
capable of it. I would still entreat, conjure you, to persevere in your exalted and virtuous 
path, inspiring me as it does with feelings of such pme pleasure, admiration, and esteem for 
your character. I know what at oo you take in dispensing happiness around you; blessings 
ought everywhere to follow you. Consent for once, then, to ‘become my almoner; do nat refuse 
the enclosed trifle, and give me no thanks. Apply it in whatever manner Pid judge best } and 
once more let me beseec you ever to persevere in your virtuous career. I know you will; yet, 
ah! if you should ever by any chance be led to swerve from it, then remember me, most charmin 
Marianne; remember there is no one on earth who is half so devotedly, so distractedly attacl 
to Pie as your unfortunate ‘* WINDHORST.” 


.~Permit me to supply you with the same monthly donation for the indulgence of your 
benevolent feelings.” 


Marianne could not peruse this appeal to her feelings without mo- 
mentary emotion; but her judgment remained true and unperverted. 
She threw the letter from her with an expression of contempt and ab- 
horrence, and instantly wrote the following answer : 


“ Str, stand in need of no encouragement to be viituous; I have thererefore returned to 
you the motiey which you enclosed me. I should esteem the treasures of all the world utterly 
worthless from the hand of a man who is known to reward vice rather than virtue.” 


She lost not 2 moment in returning the young lord his insidious 
bribe, dispatching it by the hand of her own maid Lisette, in order to 
be informed of its sate delivery. Hitherto the girl had been in the 
habit of decrying the character of the wicked young nobleman in-the 
most indignant terms, exceeding even those of her mistress ¢ ‘but 
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that day forth she began to venture a few words in his defence, and at 
length related instances of his charity, generosity, and great disin- 
terestedness. She heard, too, that he continued to bewail Marianne’s 
cruelty,—that he was very unhappy, and could never refrain from tears 
when her name was mentioned. Her eloquence upon this theme con- 
tinued so perfectly inexhaustible as to rouse Marianne’s suspicions ; 
while Madame Berger remarked that she must have received a portion 
of the bribe which she had carried back, -—-suspicions which were fur- 
ther confirmed by her hinting that it would only be an act of common 
justice to hear the poor young gentleman in his own defence. Marianne 
enjoined silence, adding that should he again venture to make his ap- 
eles he must instantly, she insisted upon it, be shown from the 
oor. 

One evening a gentle tap was heard at the room door; Lisette sprang 
up, and hastened out, closing it after her, while the young lord threw 
himself at the feet of the terrified Marianne. 

“Here, even here,” cried the wretched girl, her face glowing with 
shame and anger, ‘do you dare to intrude !” at the same time flying 
to an inner room, which sHe locked before he had time to prevent it. 
He long entreated to be heard and admitted. Marianne replied that 
she would rather prefer dying of hhunver, any death the inost appalling, 
than think of listening to him for amoment. Still he persisted, and 
on her replying to his prayers and threats with scorn, he attempted to 
force open the door. At this moment Madame Lerger walked into the 
room, and after starting back in surprise, she vented such a volley of 
hard epithets and reproaches upon the disappointed lordling as com- 
pletely astounded and disconcerted him, He attempted to stammer 
out some excuses, praised her kindness of heart and her attachment 
to Marianne, and finally entreated that she would use her best per- 
suasions to reconcile them. - 

“ Never !” cried Madame Derger: “on the contrary, I will never 
cease my endeavours to excite Marianne’s hatred—deep and lasting 
hatred—against you. Should she think—should she dare, which is 
surely impossible, to bestow asingle friendly word, a single smile upon 
you, it must be the signal of a final quarrel and separation between her 
and me. 

“A great misfortune for Marianne, truly,” observed the young courtier 
in an ironical tone: ‘‘a .dreadful misfortune to be deserted by so 
doughty an Amazon, armed proof against all male champions, with 
sword in tongue, and invincible il-bieeding to boot. Alas! great he- 
roine of the boards, 1 fear 1 am not sufficiently tongue-valiant to accept 

our bold challenge, and that I might earn too little honour in the lists. 
yield the field, therefore, most bright and venerable champion of the 
stage ; though, trust me, you shall hear from me again.” Then, taking 
up his hat without waiting a reply, he rushed out nf the place, exclaim- 
nes “Fire and fury ! what a spirit these players have!” 
is loud tone, and the noise of his departure, brought together the 
rest of the inhabitants of the house, each of whom formed their owt 
opinion on the subject—some to the disadvantage of the young lord, 
and sonte to that of the lady. It happened that the floor under Mati- 
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anne’s chambers belonged to a sober, fair-dealing, elderly man —a 
captain in the Prince’s Guards, who had a particular aversion to the 
race of high-born gamblers, spendthrifts, tdlers, e¢ hoc genus omne, 
Llearing such a horrible tumult overhead, growing louder every moment 
---a, fiercer encounter of tongues than had ever before dinned his ears 
—he felt a great inclination to ascertain the cause, moré particularly 
as he thought he recognized the voice of Lord Windhorst, and sus- 
pected him to be engaged in one of his usual adventures, Marianne 
was quite a stranger to him, for he seldom attended the theatre, and 
liad only occasionally passed her, though he was not ignorant of the 
1eputation she had acquired, and the propriety with which she was said 
to have conducted herself. He felt gieatly hurt to perccive that so 
noble a creature had not been fortunate enough to escape the fangs of 
a man whose evil conduct and success had rendered him so notorious. 
Such was the anxiety he felt for her fate, that, unable, after all he had 
just heard and seen, to unravel the mystery, he at length determined 
to apply to the lady herself for an explanation, and to offer his best 
advice and services, if conceived requisite. When the uproar, there- 
fore, had a little subsided, he sent in his name, and, owing to his general 
good character, he was instantly adinitted. Marianne was still in tears 
as she rose to receive him, and, appcaling to him for his good opinion, 
began to detail the history of her sufferings and the scandalous pro- 
ceeding that had just occurred. Her fricnd confirmed the truth of 
these statements, and at the same time besought his protection. 

“That you shall have,” he exclaimed with fervour, ‘‘ by heavens you 
shall, though it is the fist time that I ever meddled in other people’s 
affairs, which I always avoided, But indeed, it thundered so loyd over 
my head, there was such an unmerciful uproar, that I could not refrain 
from looking up, particularly when I heard the voice of Lord Windhorst. 
Besides, it is the bounden duty of every honourable mind to defend in- 
nocence against the rapacious attacks of the destroyer. In future you 
need only give me a hint; say a few taps overhead, not quite so loud, 
though, as those this afternoon, and should I be at home, you may de- 
pend upon seeing me. I expect my appearance alone will be sufficient 
to put him to flight, without any hazard of lives in your presence, as 
rogues of his stamp are not overburdened with true courage.” 

ith these words the old captain descended into his own rooms, much 
easier in his mind than before, and glad to find everything once more 
quiet ; for he was a declared enemy to all turbulence and noise, except 
in a regular battle. 

The ladies now rang for Lisette, in order to take her to task, should 
it appear that she was an accessary in the late proceedings. She cer- 
tainly cast down her cyes and looked a little flurried upon being sum- 
moned ; but she stoutly maintained that the young lord had never 
tampered with Aer fidelity. Neither entreaties nor threats could prevail 
upon her to confess the real truth, and such was the vehemence with 
which she protested her innocence, that they were obliged to confess 
themselves satisfied. 

Madame Berger, however, advised Marianne very seriously to think 
of dismissing her as soon as possible, a step which the latter felt rather 
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unwilling to adopt without some further reasons, as she had uniformly 
conducted herself in a faithful and exemplary manner. “ Don’t you 
think,” observed Marianne mildly, “it would appear too harsh to give 
her notice to leave me, without affording her any explanation, beyond 
entertaining mere suspicions?” 

Her more prudent companion only shook her head in reply, but sought 
no further to prevail upon her to take her advice. Lisette, after receiv- 
ing a slight lecture, was again restored to favour, and the whole tran- 
saction seemed to have been soon forgotten. 

It was not very long, however, before Madame Berger found occasion 
to repeat her warnings. She kept her eye upon Lisette, and remarked 
that she was frequently sporting new fashions, of a style and quality that 
must have exceeded the reach of her little income. This the girl, never- 
theless, asserted not to be the case, confidently appealing to her relatives 
and acquaintance, whom she was continually in the habit of stealing out 
of the house to see; while her unsettled looks and her forgetfulness 
seemed to betraya mind illatease, Still Marianne could not persuade 
herself that the girl was engaged in plotting and intriguing with other 

ersons against her peace, after the many benefits and favours which she 

d conferred upon her. On this account, she paid so little attention to 
the suspicious proceedings of Lisette, that the more wary old lady began 
to feel not a little chagrined that she did not show a greater degree of 
respect for her opinions. Her ill humour appeared to be as well founded 
as her former suspicions; for, on the very same day that poor Marianne 
received a fresh lecture and more warnings, she experienced the unfor- 
tunate consequences of her too great confidence and indulgence. 

She spent the evening of that day in company with her kind and 
considerate hostess, during which they had time to get reconciled, after 
the hasty and unpleasant words which had passed between them in the 
morning. Marianne, too, promised to watch the motions of her very 
dangerous and mysterious waiting-maid, as her old friend generall 
characterized her, more attentively than she had hitherto done. Wit 
this concession, so flattering to the superior judgment of her kind hostess, 
after kissing Marianne as a proof of her satisfaction, the two friends 
parted for the night. Madame Berger’s chamber lay at a considerable 
distance from that of Marianne, which adjoined that of her maid Lisette; 
both had retired early, and before midnight the house was buried in 
perfect repose. 

About that hour, however, Marianne, who had heen in a sweet slumber, 
suddenly awoke, at the samc moment that she felt a slight pressure of 
her lips. Upon looking up, she beheld a figure at her bedside, in the 
act of stretching out its arms to embrace her. It was Lord Windhorst, 
and the next moment she felt herself within his grasp. “O God!” 
she exclaimed, in an agony of fear, “help, help! I am peeciea vilely 
betrayed !” at the same time bursting, with almost supernatural energy, 
from her betrayer’s arms, to reach the opposite side of the couch. 

“Be still, be still, my angel!” whispered the young lord. “What 
would it avail you to alarm the whole henge to come and witness such 
ascene? itis all owing to that invisible little deity called Love, who 
has found his way, you see, through three fast-folded doors, into the 
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very sanctuary of beauty’s repose. Your champion, that good old lady, 
is sound asleep; your faithful Lisette I have sent away; we two are 
only conscious that we are together, and we may remain so during many 
hours without the slightest risk to your reputation.” 

Saying these words, he again sought to embrace her, when, gathering 
all her strength into one single effort, as it were, of despair and shame, 
she actually hurled him from her with such indignant eget as to 
bring his head in contact with a chest of drawers, and he fell witha 
loud crash and fearful uproar to the ground. 

At the same moment Marianne began to shriek for assistance; and 
the incensed wretch again rose, grinding his teeth with pain and pas- 
sion. Again he caught her in his arms, and again she struggled and 
cried for aid, no longer in vain; for though he had now half stifled her 
cries, the sound of his fall had reached the ears of the old captain, who 
leaped up ina fit of irritation on hearing “such an infernal noise.” 
His long heavy steps already resounded on the staircase, nearer and 
more near. With the same measured step he marched into the room, 
his sword in one hand, and his candle in the other. ‘Be quiet here,” 
he cried; “what is the meaning of all this noise?” at the same time 
advancing fiercely towards the young courtier, who retreated into the 
corner. ‘The old captain held up the light to gain a full view of his 
figure, and then brandishing his sword, inquired into the nature of the 
business which had brought him there. 

The wily young lord shrugged up his shoulders, giving the old gentle- 
man to understand, both by looks and signs, that he was not at liberty 
to state the occasion of his presence, though he might judge that it was 
by mutual appointment. But the veteran refused to give any sredit to 
such an answer. ‘“‘ Pshaw!” he cried, “none of these monkey tricks 
will satisfy me. Speak out, sir; speak out, I say, once for all. What 
do you here?” 

Lord Windhorst attempted to retreat farther back, as he stammered 
out, Would you betray our secret? my good captain, consider. We 
appeal to your honour.” 

“ Honour, faith!” replied the captain; “the honour of a thief who 
steals into strange houses, and affrights poor maidens out of their sleep! 
But no more delay—march, quick—double quick time—out of my sight 
—away! And never venture to cross this threshold again; or by the 
soul of my forefathers-———” 

The young courtier did not give him time to proceed, but, glad to es- 
cape on such easy terms, he gained the door, and making his obeisance 
to the old captain, he rejoined, in an ironical tone, “I hope you will 
pardon me, for had I known that you were engaged to keep an appoint- 
ment with the lady, I should certainly have postponed my own. 

Ah, villain!” cried the old officer, suddenly catching him a blow 
with the flat side of his sword, “every word out of thy mouth stings 
like poison.” Without awaiting a repctition of it, the disappointed lord 
disappeared, muttering curses as he went, nor did he venture to relax 
his speed until he found himself safe in his own mansion. 

The old officer felt so incensed at his last observation, that he pur- 
sued him very close, regretting that he had shown so great a degree of 
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forbearance to so hardened a wretch. Meanwhile Marianne’s friend 
Madame Berger hastened to her assistance, when, haa 4 into an 
agony of grief, the poor girl threw herself into her arms, sobbing as if 
her heart would break, In vain she attempted to express her gratitude 
for the protection so quickly afforded her by the kind old officer, whom 
at that moment they heard returning with his usual measured step, a 
slow march, from his pursuit of the routed enemy. Marianne, attired 
in an clegant deshabille, received him at the request of her friend, in the 
adjoining parlour, though ill recovered from the excessive alarm, in 
order to express her thanks with her own lips. 

“Only make yourself easy, dear girl,” replied the old veteran, panty 
ing a little to get his bicath: “he is far enough, | assure you. What 
have you to fear? it is all nothiny, except a contusion or two on the 
young man’s shoulders, for at fust 1 pressed him a little hard. More- 
over, froin the sound it made, I imagine you must have yiven him a 
heavy fall; so that, between us both, I suspect it is he that has the 
greatest reason to complain, Then pray do not distress yourself at this 
foolish affair; Iet it pass like an unpleasant dream; take heart again, 
my good girl, and go and take a fine refreshing sleep. Believe me, you 
shall always find me ready to serve you on sunilar occurrences; only 
I feel quite convinced that such will never more happen.” 

When the good veteran had retired, Madame Berger could no longer 
refrain from indulging her self-complacency at Marianne’s expense, 

ently reproaching her for not having placed firmer reliance on her 
judgment. Had she duly appreciated the advantages of mature coun- 
sels, in preference to indulging her own childish and inexperienced 
fancy fgr an artful girl, so painful, so trying a scene could not possibly 
have taken place. 

There could now no longer be any doubt of the criminal conduct, the 
base treachery of Lisette, and of her having been accessary to the whole 
of the vile plot throughout. ‘That evening she had feigned herself un- 
well, and requested permission from her indulgent mistress to retire 
earlier than usual to rest. They now summoned her in vain; she had 
disappeared, and returned no more. 

Stung with rage and disappointment, Lord Windhorst paced the floor 
of his spacious chamber, burning for revenge. He roused his confi- 
dential servant, and dispatched him, during the night, to summon one 
of his most villanous cmissaries—the abcttor of his secret schemes. 
This wretch, whose name was Luchs, was a disreputable and broken 
tradesman, whose sole ostensible business was to hawk about the rem- 
nants of his wares from house to house, but whose real object it was 
to promote intrigues, and to betray the folly and credulity of those who 
confided in him. le was the same person who conveyed the letter to 
Marianne, and was calculated to carry on and accomplish almost any 
kind of villany or deccit, by successfully counterfeiting the most oppo- 
site characters. Thus his villany was so perfectly unexampled, that he 
was looked upon by his acquaintance as a mere boon comp.nion,--one 
of those unlucky wights who have so often failed in their vocations, that 
they get disgusted, and refuse all serious employment—either to labour 
or to speculate any more, In Italy this smooth villain became a fierce 
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and revolting leader of banditti; but in Germany he confined his tri- 
umphs to the assassination of character and reputation, employing his 
tongue instead of his dagger, and inflicting tortures and calamities 
worse than death. 

With the wings of Mercury this prince of thieves appcared before his 
lordly patron, who replied to his low and servile obeisance by a severe 
slap on the cheek, on which Luchs turned to him the other also, and 
then held out his hand to receive the usual price for them. But this 
time Windhorst repulsed him. “Villain! dog! art thou come for wages 
before work? it was only to rouse thee from thy heavy drunken slumber 
that clouds thy brains.” 

Luchs clapped his hand upon his dagger, and his lordship proceeded, 
in a somewhat milder tone: “‘ Nay, thou knowest, Luchs, how madly 
impassioned I have been for that haughty beauty to whom thou hast 
carried love-letters and gold so Jong in vain. This heroine of the stage 
still aims at the ludicrous icnown of setting herself up as the model of 
theatrical virtue, and treats me with sovereign contempt. Fool! mad- 
man that lam! I have failed, egregiously failed; though admitted 
into her ‘house, her chamber, 1 beheld her more fair and lovely than 
an angel, as she lay buried in profound repose. Yet I bartered all my 
happiness for one fatal pressure of those lips; and as I stood upon the 
verge of Paradise, then, even then, a fiend, in the shape of an old half- 
pay officer, came rumbling with his drawn broadsword into the room. 
It was that hoary-headed villain Nordheim ; and he presented the naked 
blade to my breast, unarmed as I was, and compelled me to quit the 
field. Now the furies of love and vengeance are gnawing at my heart; 
I cannot rest; I shall sleep no more until I have chastised the old 
captain, and she is mine. Her reputation, at least, is now in my power; 
and when once that is gone, the public idolatry, upon which she has 
hitherto so much prided herself, shall likewise cease. This it must be 
our object to achieve; and strange indeed if we cannot contrive to catch 
her, as she falls from the pinnacle of public favour and esteem. When, 
on all sides, she sees and hears herself proclaimed as the unfortunate 
object of my successful addresses,—when her name is mentioned only 
with that of frailty, from the lips of all partics;—when every possible 
means of escape is cut off, and the airy castles of fame and honour fade 
from view, then comes my hour of triumph. Percciving that she has 
nothing more to lose, she will no longer maintain the struggle; no 
longer opposing herself tomy wishes, the repentant charmer shall come, 
and throwing herself into my arms, still open to receive her, shall solicit 
my forgiveness, and confess herself still happy amidst all her persecu- 
tions and difficulties.” 

“A noble plan, indeed,” muttered Luchs; “ more complete and skil- 
ful than I should have given you credit for.” 

“Art thou in earnest, rogue? thinkest thou it will succeed ?” 

“It cannot fail: 1 would stake my life on it.” 

“That thou shalt do, if need be; for it is thou must proceed to car 
the matter into execution. Apply thy villanous wit to the task; let thy 
winks and nods cut sharper than thy dagger; evoke all the demons of 
mischief to thy aid; make secret oath that Marianne has long leved—~ 

Sh 
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loved me to distraction; and that all this grand theatrical uproar and 
opposition is merely to save appearances to the public. At the same 
time bind over your audience to strict secresy, which cannot fail to give 
the fiction wings more effectually than our utmost efforts to bruit it 
abroad. Take care to forge proper love-letters from Marianne to me. 
Drop one or two by accident in the street, or in houses when occasion 
offers; and when questioned on the subject, give out that the fierce old 
captain is also one of her favoured lovers. In short, mystify the truth | 
in such a manner with thy inextricable web of lies as to defy all attempts 
at discovery; while, on my side, I will not be idle. We will play into 
each other’s hands; and bribe as high as thou wilt, the gold shall never 
be wanting. So, now, Satan, to thy work; and see, if possible, that 
thou excel thy former exploits—for once surpass thy self.” 

With these words Lord Windhorst dismissed the infamous and ‘aban- 
doned minister of his more fatal and destructive pleasures,—pleasures, 
whose cruel and cowardly indulgence, while they evaded or defied the 
laws by the cool villany, the art, and secresy with which they were ac- 
complished, inflicted greater suffering and calamity upon society than 
numbers of more open but less atrocious offences against these laws. 


CHAPTER IV. 


lo sooner had morning dawned than the base agent of his lord- 
ship’s projects began to prepare for carrying them into effect. 
He resumed his character of wandering dealer and chapman 
in a varity of cheap articles best calculated to attract the eye. Foreign 
silks and dresses of evciy description obtained him access toa number 
of houses, where he contrived to ingratiate himself by his accounts of 
the last fashions, scandal, and any kind of news. He was often even 
welcomed by the more opulent and fashionable class of citizens; in 
particular by the females, whose waiting-maids had almost as much 
occasion to amuse their hours of idleness with the affairs of their neigh- 
bours as their ladies themselves, 

It was in these, his casual] visits, that he made the first attack, by 
mingling anecdotes with insinuations upon the reputation of the noble- 
hearted Marianne. But it would be too weary and disgusting a task 
to follow him through his tissues of villany and defamatory falsehoods ; 
it is enough to be informed that he caccuted the project of his employer 
with unexampled cffrontery and treachery. Within a few days Marianne 
“became the general topic no less of private parties than of the whole 
city. At the same time Windhorst himself exhibited the utmost pleasure 
and vivacity in his features, as if he had met with some sudden piece 
of good fortune. He was cqually happy and joyous in his conversation, 
which, he displayed in the most pointed manner, and the change was 
not allowed to pass unobserved. His uncommon good-humour was 
ascribed to the success of his addresscs, and he was frequently rallied 
upon the subject, with allusions to Marianne. In companies where he 
did not like to give it an air of sanction, he assumed a reserved and 
grave look, which had only the effect of confirming people’s suspicions, 
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But such inquiries in other parties more particularly connected with 
him, excited merely expressions of mirth ; while the young lord, in his 
more elevated moments, would bring his own adventures upon the ZaZzs, 
—boasted of his successes, and sought to confirm his statements by 
adducing letters from the ladics themselves, among which were the 
fictitious ones of Marianne. 

But, as if it were not enough thus gradually to undermine her repu- 
tation, he proceeded to mature his diabolical project by acquainting 
his devoted victim with the loss of her reputation ; thus rudely tearing 
her from her last and sweetest solace—her dreams of innocence and 
peace. But who would be guilty of the heartless cruelty of inflicting 
such a wound? to whom contide so hateful a commission? The deep 
insatiable malignity of his nature, in the dread of implicating himself 

ersonally in the transaction, determined that the avowal should come 
fron a public audience, and manifest itself on the very scene of her 
intellectual excellence and her triumphs. Here he vowed to humble 
her pride of innocence and honour; here she must submit to her fate, 
and hear herself censured and condemned by the public voice. 

With this view he brought the whole strength of his party into ac- 
tion: cabals were formed in the pit; othcr parts of the house were 
divided, but all seemed to favour his object, by fomenting the spirit of 
discord and desolation, in which he was to Jook for the triumph of his 
schemes. The chief leaders of these self-clected critics were in the 
class of his lordship’s own friends, and, like puppets, obeyed the motion 
of the wires drawn by the invisible master spirit’s hand. 

Those among the young courtiers who had been most fogward to 
patronize and pay their court to the object of their idolatry, as if ac- 
tuated by jealousy and revenge at the supposed success of a more 
favoured lover, became Mariannc’s hitterest enemics, and omitted no 
occasion of testifying their feclings by hooting and knocking, and even 
hissing her off the stage. There was a party, indecd, that wavered 
and sought to support her; but their efforts were in vain, and only 
added to the tumult of the scene. Many of her real friends, however, 
and all who acted under the influence of the manager, and were best 
known to her, continued to oppose the tlood of popular clamour and 
injustice, until, no longer able to witness the unhappy girl’s agony and 
alarm, they retired from the house. 

Such, indeed, was the pitch of treachery and hypocrisy to which the 
artful villain carried his designs, that he was almost the only one who 
seemed her friend, and continued his plaudits to the last; a proceeding 
which led the audience to presume that le was her avowed protector, 
and secretly upon the best terms with her in the world. This appeared 
to combine all parties against her more strongly than before. There 
were no longer bounds to their opposition ;, pale and trembling, their 
wretched victim appealed in vain to their mercy and justice, in vain 
attempted to walk through her part. She was driven weeping and 
almost heart-broken from the stage, and no longer able to control her 
emotions, she fainted, just as she was going to accost him, in the ma- 
nager’s arms. 

ith indignant feclings, but with mild and courteous demeanour. 
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Wolfram himself came forward, entreating to be heard a few moments, 
and with much difficulty he was heard. We respectfully informed the 
audience of what had just occurred, and inquired how the unhappy 
young lady could have displeased the public so as to incur such severity 
of treatment? Tle waited a reply, but no one spoke; and, for the next 
three minutes a pin might have been heard to drop; the whole house 
was silent as the graye. He again looked round for an answer, and 
then, with a slight shrug of the shoulders, he retired, and the curtain 
fell. 

This seemed to be the signal for fresh disturbance, and some of the 
most riotous spirits repeated their clamour, both against the actress 
and the manager, more loudly than before; but the manager permitted 
them to hoot and storm as much as they pleased : the curtain was no 
longer raised, in spite of all their calls and murmurs ; the boxes were 
already empty; the lights were extinguished ; and the disappointed 
parties, with the malignant and abandoned author of the plot and his 
myrmidons, were at leneth compelled to resign their stations and the 
ill-earned triumph of that night. 

Poor Marianne lay half unconscious ina stupor of astonishment and 
grief. She was unable to divine the fatal cause of her persecution ; 
her heart had led her to pronounce mankind bette: than they really 
are, and she indulged not the least suspicion of so foul a plot. On re- 
verting to the whole of her theatncal carecr, she in vain sought to as- 
certain in what manner she could have forfeited public patronage and 
regard, She had ever studied correctness and propriety both in her 
languagg and costume; her cfforts had been most earnest and inces- 
sant to merit public approbation and good-will. Such a reception, then, 
as she had recently met with, was tu her a fearful mystery, and her 
surprise was only equalled by her heartrending grief. 

Soon, too she perceived a change in the deportinent of the players 
themselves, in particular the females, who had an expression of saucy 
pleasure and triumph in theireyes. The younger members likewise, who 
had never ventured to address her except when receiving her instruc- 
tions in rehearsing their parts, now indulged themsclves in taunting 
epithets and replies. 

Even Wolfram could ill disguise his vexation, and often cast glances 
which pierced her to the hcart and brought tears into her eyes, It is 
true he then appeared to pity her, and would accost her in a gentle 
tone: ‘I am quite concernec| for you, Miss Richards, and I am fully 
convinced that the enmity exhibited towards you by the tasteless public 
is highly absurd and unjust. On what it can be founded I am at a loss 
to judge, for I confess | am not one of those who concern themselves 
with the idle gossip of the day. The best plan would appeat, after all, 
that of humouring the madness of the multitude, and during the whole 
of the ensuing week they shall not be honoured at all with your appear- 
ance. Pass the time as quictly as you well can, recruit your strength 
and spirits for a fresh attempt, and endeavour to appear as pleasant 
and as confident as if nothing serious had occurred. Evil-minded men 
will continue to delight in mischief, but, believe me, they are not de- 
serving of our notice, much less that we should make ourselves miserable 
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On rejoining her friend Madame Berger, Marianne gave full vent to 
her feelings, and deplored the unhappy circumstance which had com- 
pelled her thus to surrender her rights, to be suspended from her former 
employments and privileges, and to suffer this humiliation without 
knowing the cause. Upon detailing the trying persecution and igno- 
minious treatment of the last evening, her friend interrupted her with 
indignant exclamations, and at length observed, ‘That is like him! 
Oh, the monster! This is his work!” 

“Whose work? what can you mean?” inquired Marianne. 

“ Poor innocent,” replied Madame Berger, ‘‘ how can you be so blind! 
You had better know it. Who should be the author of such sufferings 
—who should be capable of achieving such consummate villany but 
Lord Windhorst? Yes, it is he, —I dare venture my life upon it. Events 
will in time show that I have not done injustice to the character of that 
arch-fiend-—-capable of any enormity—insitiable in his thirst for re- 
venge.” 

During this conversation the subject of it was in truth seated in his 
own chamber, engaged in writing a letter to his destined victim. In 
this masterpiece of deceit he affected to lament the unhappy occurrence 
of the other evening ; its unaccountable but manifest injustice, an in- 
justice which he had exerted his uttcrmost efforts to avert. He feit 
apprehensive, from the violent opposition which she had encountered, 
that her next appearance would be attended witha similar or even more 
disagreeable result ; but that he trusted there might be some method 
devised that would finally restore her to public fay our and admiration. 
For her own sake, therefore, if she wished once more to appear with 
her accustomed triumph and éc/a/, he hoped that she wouldenot refuse 
to grant him an interview, which would clear up all difficulties, explain 
all errors and misunderstanding, and convince her that she did not 
possess a more attached friend in the world. 

Conceiving that her pride and virtue would now be alike humbled, 
he entrusted this epistle to his confidential emissary. with a commission 
to deliver it, if possible, in the absence of her friend Madame Berger ; 
and he would hold himself in readiness, near at hand, to avail himself, 
either by guile or force, of the proposed interview, when he should have 
the less difficulty in carrying her off. Luchs again assumed his character 
of the wandering merchant, and announced his arrival at Madame Ber- 
ger’s door, exhibiting to the maiden’s astonished eyes an assortment of 
the prettiest fashions in the world. In an ecstacy of delight the girl ran 
to acquaint the ladies, who were just then sitting down to their tea. 
Madame Berger’s curiosity was too powerful to be resisted, and she 
persuaded Marianne also to accompdny her. Neither of them, however, 
at all recognized the villain in his new disguise. The contents of his pack, 
however, did not at all answer to the samples; and after a critical ex- 
amination, Madame Berger shook her head and turned away, affording 
an opportunity which did not escape the false merchant’s eye. He slyly 
thrust the young lord’s letter into Marianne’s hand, giving her at the 
same time a wink, as if to keep her own counsel. 

Marianne, however, exclaimed aloud, “What is that? or from whom? 
My dear Madame Berger, come here.” The old lady looking back, and 
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catching the glimpse of a letter, snatched it out of Marianne’s hand, 
flung it at the rogue’s head, and cried out in a great passion, “ Away 
with thee, villain! out of my sight! I know the devil and his works ; 
back to your master, slave! his words and gifts are poison; we shall 
not contaminate ourselves with touching them.” 

Luchs affected the utmost surpsise at this reception, entreated the 
angry lady to be pacified, and promised that in case they accepted the 
letter, and returned such an answer as was expected, he would not reveal 
certain secrets, which would wholly ruin the reputation of both the ladies 
and utterly destroy all their prospects ; but that they must accompany 
him quietly back, without murmuring, to his master, and they would 
then hear what plans he had to propose in order to restore the young 
lady to public favour. 

At these words Madame B.'s rage knew no bounds, and with a face 
flushed with passion, and a scornful laugh, she exclaimed, “‘ Oh, thou 
wretch! thinkest thou 1 tremble before thy lordly patron? I know 
him too well. I insist on your repeatiny to him every word of scornful 
abhorrence, of detiance, of ridicule, and contempt. Say from me, that 
he is as mad as he is wicked; and that | will proclaim his folly and 
wickedness to the world. Tle shall no longer continue to infest society 
—he shall no longer betray and destroy; and know that he must assas- 
sinate me before his vile and unhallowcd grasp can reach my dear young 
friend. Say, too, that if from this time forth he should not cease to 
persecute us, I will go and solicit the interference and protection of our 
gracious prince.” 

At the same time she indignantly dashed the dour in the face of his 
lordship’s ¢mbassadoi, and led the terrified Marianne away in triumph, 
They had scarcely reached their own apartments before the cid officer, 
Nordheim, made his appearance, with his left arm ina sling, and halting 
a little in his march. “ Pray don’t be alarmed, ladies, at my heroic 
appearance; only a little love affair ; and nobody killed. Now I dare 
say you imagine | have been fighting a duel, but you are quite mistaken, 
for there were three of us. A brace of bullies set upon me as I was 
turning the corner of the street in the dark; rather an unfair distance, 
I confess; and one Leyan to cut at my arm, and the other at my leg, 
so that I thought they were actually going to hamstring me. Lut I 
contrived to return the compliment as well as I could, and I believe I 
have sent both these uncivil gentlemen to the surgeon’s, I am sorry I 
have not the pleasure of knowing the parties, though I strongly suspect 
that I am acquainted with the gentleman who sent to introduce them 
tome. For to-day I was upon parade, and I observed a group of youn 
officers, who seemed greatly amused at some observation or other, ued 
it struck me that I overheard the name of Miss Richards frequently 
repeated ; but on joining their circle, they appeared to me to change 
the subject. It looked suspicious, and I determined on returning home 
this evening to mention the matter to you, and inquire whether anything 
at all unpleasant had occurred since I saw you?” 

Madame Berger then repeated what we already know. “Is it posi- 
ble,” exclaimed the good veteran,—“ is it possible that a man boasting 
a good education, fortune, title, a high descent, and his prince’s favour, 
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can descend to such mean and treacherous practices? The audacity 
of the author of such plots can be equalled only by his artful perseve- 
rance; but in this instance his own overweening confidence, I trust, has 
betrayed him. How strange that the spectators of so respectable a 
theatre as Wolfram’s should lend themselves, like puppets, to the direc- 
tion of an abandoned villain, who avails himself of their folly and cre- 
dulity to execute his base designs! And it is quite as unaccountable 
why my young messmates should avoid conversing with me on the 
subject, when they must be awarc that it forms a topic of general con- 
versation,” 

“Oh, my dear sir,” exclaimed Madame Berger, “it is no longer a 
mystery; I have long had my eye upon him; I have traced the course 
of his defamatory plots and projects, There is no degree of art, and 
no baseness, of which he is not capable; and it is he who has excited 
all the public prejudice and opposition, which has caused my angelic 
young friend such extreme suffering.” 

“Then how fortunate,” observed Nordheim, “that we are aware of 
the sort of animal with which we have to deal! I should really be 
much amused, were I not too anxious respecting the feelings of your 
excellent young fricnd, at the idea of exposing this intriguing villain to 
the world in all his consummate meanness, impudence, and baseness. 
Shall I doit? shall I drive my sword deeper into the hornet’s nest that 
has thus stung you to the heart? shall I wholly destroy it?” 

“ The attempt would be too dangerous—he is too powerful,” replied 
Madame Berger, “‘and you would only incur your ownruin, My advice 
is, On more mature consideration, to foil his inveterate malice and hos- 
tility by quitting the field; a measure which doubtless he does not con- 
template. kes, Marianne, let us leave a place wheie such irreconcilable 
hatred, injustice, and prejudices of the worst kind, such as thy gentle 
spirit could ill brook, are all arrayed against us. Iam sensible of the 
full extent of the evil, and it will be vain to contend against the tide of 
general opinion, so foully tainted and perverted as it has been by the 
arts of this unexampled villain. Even the most humane and reasonable 
portion of the community has been imposed upon, and I fear no explan- 
ation could be of any avail.” 

“Oh, how willingly,” replied Marianne, “how very willingly could I 
fly for refuge to the poorest hut, could I only retire with credit, or at 
least with the feeling of public approbation! No, I cannot steal likea 
guilty thing away; it would look like self-accusation; it would afford a 
triumph to my worst enemies; and it would be nobler to perish than to 
yield in such a cause; it would look like betraying the cause of truth 
and virtue. I would scorn to leave the place before I have succeeded 
in recovering the public opinion, and completely established my inno- 
cence. 

“Very just, very noble!” exclaimed the old officer. 

“Yes, indeed,” interrupted Madame Berger, “and I have only te 
wish it were as prudent. But you are too good and too young, my dear, 
to know what the world and what mankind really are. Believe me, the 
most toy span the most Sapir pare families in all great cities are 
not free from curiosity to hear and entertain reports of an injurious and 
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scandalous character, which passion or interest may be led to dissemi- 
nate at the expense of others. These tales of tatlers, most generally 
published by anonymous authors, are received with uncommon relis 
and avidity; they are looked upon as a kind of general present made 
to the public, which it is never known to refuse and is very loath to 
part with. How easily, by such means, may an innocent person be de- 
prived of an excellent reputation! and when once attacked, how diffi- 
cult a task to recover it! The former may be achieved with the ease of 
childish sport; but the latter is one of those Herculean labours which 
calls for the efforts ofa giant and the eloquence of Apollo himself. How 
then can you hope, my poor dear it], to maintain sucha struggle with 
the least chance of success? you who ate all gentleness, and soul, and 
heart. You would only provoke still more inveterate hostility, and 
perhaps perish in the attempt.” 

“Then be it so,” replied Matianne, in a tone of sorrow that went to 
the heart. ‘That death, which to the happy and fortunate may boast 
so many terrors, can have none forme. lam resigned; but 1 must 
still persevere.” 

In this determination she continued to persist, notwithstanding the 
persuasions of Nordheim and the tears and prayers of Madame Berger. 
She could not even be prevailed upon by the letters of her old friend 
Oswald, who had regularly corresponded with her and afforded her 
every assistance in his power. At this juncture, though aged and infirm, 

erceiving that his letters had not made the impression which he had 

oped, he instantly set out on a journey of many miles, in order to use 
his personal influence. But this interview, though truly distressing to 
the feelint.s of Mananne, could not alter her determination, while she 
refused with equal spirit and firmness every proposal of providing for 
her in some different carecr or for arcepting a secure asylum. 


CHAPTER V. 


MONTH had now elapsed since Marianne’s last appearance 
upon the stage. The manager, Wolfrain, still delayed to select 
any drama in which she was to take the leading character, 

though he had been frequently entreated by her not to keep her longer 
in suspense. Reasons, however, were advanced, though urged with 
great feeling and delicacy, to show the advantage of postponing the 
a yet a little longer. 

eanwhile Marianne lived in perfect seclusion, seeing few persons 
except her two kind friends, Nordheim and Madame Berger. It was 
the object of both to support her spirits for the approaching trial at the 
bar of the public, and to prevent, as far as possible, any of those cruel 
and scandalous reports, current at the theatre and other places, from 
reaching her ears, She had recently experienced no fresh alarm on the 
pa of her persecutor, though it was known that his emissary had been 
a ae about the place, as if desirous of obtaining another interview 
with Marianne. One day, likewise, in Madame Berger’s absence, a man 
in genteel livery knocked at the door and handed a letter, which he 
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requested might be immediately delivered to Marianne. On perusing 
it, she was shocked to find that it was from the lady at whose house 
Madame Berger had intended to call when she left home, and stated 
that she had suddenly been taken extremely ill, and had entreated to 
see her without a moment’s delay. Such was poor Marianne’s anxiety 
that she instantly hurried on her shawl and bonnet, and, without hesi- 
tating a single instant, she bade the footman walk first, and direct her 
the very nearest path to the lady’s dwelling. 

Within a short distance they approached a gentleman’s carriage, 
which her conductor informed her had been sent for the sake of greater 
expedition to convey her to her friend. She was just on the point of 
stepping into it, when she observed Madame Berger herself, within a 
very few yards of her, walking very leisurely along the other side of the 
way. Uttering a sudden exclamation of joy, she flew into her arms, 
pea most tenderly how she had ventured to think of walking home 
alone. 

At this discovery the footman mounted behind the carriage, and it 
drove rapidly away, leaving the two ladies to put what construction upon 
its sudden disappearance they pleased. 

“Oh, what joy! what triumph!” exclaimed Madame B., when an 
explanation had taken place, “could I only witness the villain’s disap- 
pointment and despair, and I, too, to be the happy cause of this blessed 
result! Ilow very, very providential, my sweet love! another minute 
and you would have been utterly and irretrievably lost—lost beyond 
hope—fallen— undone!” 

Marianne shuddered, and pressing closer to Madame B., gave way 
to her feelings in expressions of the most lively gratitude. ©n their 
return home they found a letter from the manager, containing an invi- 
tation to resume one of her favourite characters as soon as she pleased. 
Wolfram himself appeared shortly afterwards, declaring, with an air of 
good-natured satisfaction, that the offended gods of the pit seemed at 
length to be propitiated, and that he had moreover received several 
anonymous communications, all testifying an anxiety to behold her 
once more upon the boards: “Yet it remains with yourself—I would 
not be supposed to influence your decision ; but if it be still your wish 
to appear, you have only to mention your own day and the character you 
most approve.” 

Marianne’s eyes sparkled with pleasure: “ Emilia,” she said, “ Emilia 
Galotti was my first appearance here, and it was played with general 
approbation. I will again introduce myself, under her auspices, to the 
public; I will strive to forget the trials I have gone through, as much 
as if I were a perfect stranger; and I may succeed, perhaps, in impress- 
ing the spectators with some portion of the same delusion. Heaven 
grant that I be so happy as to recover half that heartfelt approbation 
and esteem which I enjoyed on the fortunate night of my first appear- 
ance. This would bea double triumph, a thousand times more delight- 
ful than my former one; it would restore me to new life. And with 
such hopes I shall be cheerfully prepared to encounter my destiny 
without shrinking, on as early a night as you can mention.” 

The manager was pleased to observe she possessed so much spirit, 
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and appointed the following day for the rehearsal of the play, certainly 
Léssing’s masterpiece, though now, alas! almost consigned to oblivion. 
Though a man of singular penetration and knowledge of the world, 
Wolfram, in the present instance, had been made the dupe of Wind- 
horst’s artifice. Disappointed in his late attempts, he now vowed more 
bitter hostility than before; and with the view of accomplishing his 
final designs by destroying the last hopes of Marianne, and proving to 
her that there was not a chance of her recovering her lost honour and 
celebrity, he contrived to have her invited, through the medium of 
anonymous letters, to make her reappearance on the stage. 

The unfortunate girl cntertained not the most distant suspicion of 
the scene preparing fot her; she fondly believed, on the other hand, 
that the public would seek to recompense her for her late injuries by 
renewed acclamations. She repeated over her part with equal spirit 
and assiduity, devoting herself to the task both night and day, in order 
wholly to disarm prejudice or criticism of their sting, and carry away 
public feeling by an union of vivid strength, vivacity, and correctness of 
representation. 

About two hours before the curtain drew up the house was crowded 
to excess. Boxes were taken at nearly double the usual price, nearly 
a third part returned from the doors, and every corner of the pit was 
filed. So great was the throng and the curiosity that inspired all 
parties, that every moment was numbered until the heroine of the night 
should herself appear. 

The wished-for moment at length arrived, the curtain was drawn, but 
still Emilia does not make her appearance duriny the first scene. This, 
then, proguced not the slightest impression; every eye and ear seemed 
intent alone upon hailing the voice and features of Marianne. And 
what a picture of truth and passion did her first appearance exhibit ! 

Rushing from the Prince’s presence, who had surprised and avowed 
his passion for her in the church, she entered trembling and breathless 
upon the stage. The resemblance was too striking not to be perceived, 
and it was played in the most natural and affecting manner. Emilia 
then throws herself into Claudia’s arms, —-a matronly character filled that 
night.by Madame Berger; and this was done with such a masterly and 
touching expression of alarm, that most of the spectators, impressed 
with its exquisite power and reality, loudly applauded her both with 
their hands and voice. 

Alas! this appeared only to act as a signal for a burst of violence and 
clamour from the opposite party, more virulent and incessant than it 
had before been. The friends of the old officer Nordheim and of 
madaine, however, were not easily intimidated; they had been equally 
active in appealing to public opinion, during Marianne’s retirement, by 
their pe and explanations, When the storm, then, had a little 
subsided, it was followed by fresh, louder, and more continued plaudits; 
and on a second attempt to renew the clamour, it was speedily drowned 
in reiterated bursts of approbation both of voice and hands 

Thus silence was obtained; but Marianne was cruelly agitated, and 
her confidence seemed to-be gone. The first violence of the clamour 
which had assailed her ears had nearly overpowered her ; and when this. 
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was repeated, along with the struggle that ensued, the applause proved 
nearly as trying to her feelings, and she felt herself sinking to the 
ground. Yet her efforts were great, She again rallied her enfeebled 
powers; her soul was again absorbed in the’scene before her ; and such 
was the sudden transition of character as not only restored her courage 
but seemed to electrify the whole house. 

She had already begun to proceed with her usual tone and spirit, and 
perfect silence appeared to have been restored, when once more sum- 
moning their strength, her enemies raised so violent and unexpected an 
attack as wholly disconcerted her, and she was borne fainting from the 
stage. 

This occurred during the scene in which Emilia relates to the Countess 
Appiani that she had dreamed she beheld the set of diamonds, with 
which she presented her, changed into so many pearls. Just as Mari- 
anne, filled with sorrowful forebodings, with tears in her eyes and trem- 
bling voice utters the words, “ Pearls, dear mother; pearls betoken 
tears ;”—-at that moment there burst, both from pit and gallery, so loud 
a clamour, preceded by a loud harsh voice, as if spoken through a 
speaking-trumpct, “ Crocodile’s tears !” as to bid defiance to all further 
attempts at preserving order. 

This savage remark was accompanied by peals of laughter, suc- 
ceeded by showers of oranges and apples, one of which unfortunately 
struck the victim of their human persecution upon her forehead, and 
she fell without a struggle into the arms of Madame Berger. 

Every spectator of any feeling and honour broke out into expressions 
of the most lively in ignation on witnessing the success of this detest- 
able project. It was only the particular partizans of Lord Wimdhorst 
who still ventured from the side boxes, seconded by the most despicable 
portion of the pit and gallery, to continue their discordant hootings and 
shoutings, as if in triumph at their base success. This brought down 
upon them the indignant displeasure of the more numerous and en- 
lightened class, and a scene of turbulence and violence ensued which 
beggars all description, and which terminated in a contest which called 
for the interference of the civil power. 

Meanwhile the unhappy Marianne was conveyed home in a state 
bordering upon distraction: she was seized with repeated faintings, and 
it was long before she was restored to consciousness, in the arms of 
Madame Berger. 

The manager instantly came forward after the blow had been struck, 
and, with scorn and indignation in his countenance, called loudly for 
justice on the offender, on the author of the atrocious plot, as destitute 
of honour as of humanity, be he who he might. He then withdrew, 
and commanded the curtain to be dropped for that evening. 

Marianne’s situation was now truly pitiable :—the light of her last 
hopes, the fire of her soul was quenched, Her features, which late 
were lightened up with the finest expression of intellectual vivacity and 
joy, were now pale and sad, and motionless as death. She gazed with 
dull and vacant eye on all around. Her least accents were mingled with 
her tears ; and once, when she casually caught sight of the theatre, when 
accompanied by her friend Madame Berger, she burst into an uncon- 
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trollable flood of grief. About a week after this occurrence she was 
seized with a violent fever, which long baffled the skill of the physician. 
She refused almost all sustenance, could with difficulty be prevailed 
upon to listen to any kind of consolation, and frequently rambled dur- 
ing her sleep. The desire of death seemed to be the prevailing tone of 
her imagination ; and it was only towards morning that her excited 
feelings began to grow calm, when she would fall into a stupor, rather 
than sleep ; about the same hour and resembling that which occurred 
on the fatal night of her disappointment. 

A letter, too, which she had received from the manager on the ensu- 
ing day, was calculated to aggravate her sufferings,—sutfcrings already 
rendered more keen and terrible by their influence over the imagina- 
tion and the heart. This letter, written with a view to dissuade her 
from again attempting to appear on the boards, ran as follows: 

Fam truly concerned on your a count, Mts Richards; but Tmay also solicit your com- 
passion for myself. ‘The past night hw 2 ne far to destroy th reputatiun  fimy theatre. You 
may be innocent and deeply wrenecd, but that does not lave me from the weight of odium 
1 have incurred. 

‘It is quite incumbent upon me to declve that hopes forth your connection with my theatre 
must cease. At the same time, Pam poepacet advence you sin months calary, in considera- 
tion of this sudden terminattan of om cercement. “Wor ena? 

Short as it was, Marianne was unable to read this letter to the close. 
She clasped her hands; she writhed in the agony of her emotion and 
her despair, “ No, no,” she cried, ‘Sthis J cannot survive! Tf Wolfram 
can write thus—if he can question . . . . Oh! what inust the world 
believe? Then iny persecuto: has indecd triumphed. Yes, Windhorst, 
thou hast triumphed - thon hast trampled my soul in the dust—thou 
hast made me doubt the worth of virtue and of truth! Come, behold 
thy victim—coine, claim the vile, despicable creature which thou hast 
made me appear tothe whole world. Of what account are all iny long 
assiduous hours—my days, my nights of toil—the pure and honest 
hopes that once inspired me of delighting and informing my own and 
others’ hearts—the human heart, and faculties almost divine? Alas 
for honour, virtue, truth! is this the reward lum to reap? are these 
the fruits of all my studied efforts, my self-denial, my shrinking caution, 
and fear of giving the least offence to any living soul? Away, then, 
with these airy phantoms of honest virtue and renown! away with these 
self-denying ordinances, which cannot, after all, exempt their votary 
from the heartrending punishment, the scorn and wretchedness, duc 
only to crime. ‘The world has alrcady pronounced me guilty ; why 
should I longer contend? Why should I continue to d¢ better, with 
lost hopes and reputation, than those who I am told are much worse, 
and are still caressed and honoured bythe world? I feel 1 cannot long 
breathe in this atmosphere of reputed vice, while I coldly sit a sullen 
sacrifice, like the vestal watching her solitary fire. To me this half and 

‘nameless state is torture: I must decide it~ and they say that ] am 
virtuous no morc. They have pronounced me a meet companion for 
the author of my wocs, for him whom I scorned and detested beyond 
all other men. But now I am no longer what I was. I need no longer 
care for honour or for virtue, for he has ruined all my dearest hopes. 
I am cast like a helpless victim at his fect: he has broken my pride, 
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humbled my very heart with the fierceness of his persecutions ; he has 
taught me to fear, to submit to his wrongs, and to obey him. Yes, he 
has become the master of my destiny ; and let it be fulfilled : welcome 
dishonour, distraction, and despair ! . 

“Oh, my God, my God!” then exclaimed the half wild, unhappy girl, 
“what have I said—what have I thought? Save me, save me!” she 
continued, sinking upon her knees, “from my own madness and evil 
despair; grant me, oh, grant me patience, or relieve me from my doom,” 

It was in this state of mind that Madame Berger found her weeping 
by her bed-side, and conjured her, as she knelt down by her, to become 
more patient and resigned. “ Rest, my dearest, rest your hopes on 
higher objects than any earthly powers can give or take away, than any 
frail and evil mortals can disturb; fix them beyond the confines of this 
imperfect, perishable world. There is one in which you will enjoy true 

eace, a reward for all your sorrows.” 

“ Shall I?” said Marianne, in a sad and almost inarticulate tone of 
voice. 

“My poor Marianne! oh, my God, your voice, your look, pierce me 
to the soul. Nay, do not, I beseech you, continue to brood thus darkly 
over your griefs. All may yet be well. Only speak the word. I will 
go to the manager ; he shall explain that it was you who insisted on _ 
retiring from the stage.” 

Marianne shook her head, but said nothing. Her friend insisted 
upon going; when the poor girl, pressing her hand upon her bosom, 
fell weeping upon her neck. She held her fast and faster during some 
moments; but neither could utter a word. 

It was their last embrace ; they parted to meet no more. “Scarcely 
had Madame Ji. left the room, before Marianne, springing from her 
couch, hurried on her garments. She was fixed in her resolution to die. 

She took down a poem of Burgher’s, and reading the following lines, 
she transcribed them hastily, and Icaving them on her toilet, quitted 
the room ; 


‘On every side by tieachury compa sed round, 
Pursued, ensnared by ruthle s demon arts, 
Pierced c’en to death L stood in cruel strife 
‘There was no place of tefuge—none -- 
Save under me the crave 
The lamel-bianch for which I snnulin: bled, 
rm s 
Jurned to the cypress dath, that deci cd my grave. 


There happened to be a pleasure party, consisting of Windhorst and 
other young lords, sailing on the river which lies at no great distance 
from the city. When near shore, one of them remarked, as they were 
returning, something white fluttering upon the cliffs above. The next 
momient it seemed to descend with the rapidity of a bird diving into 
the waves below. “ What was that? did you hear it dash into the 
watcr? can it be a sea-bird? See, it has come to the surface—it floats 
on the tide— and now it dives again!” Again it appeared and sank; 
but before they reached the spot it had wholly vanished. 

On the same evening, at the fall of the tide, two fishermen discovered. 
the body of the hapless Marianne, and conveyed it back into the town. 
Full of anxiety for the sufferings of her friend, Madame Berger had 
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hastened to the manager’s house, in order to prevail upon him to recall 
the purport of his hasty letter, and she was just returning home with 
tidings of her success. She observed a crowd of persons engaged in 
earnest discourse as she passed, and heard some one mention aloud 
that a very beautiful well-dressed young woman had been found 
drowned. These words startled her, and she quickened her steps 
without making any further inquiry, until with beating heart she knocked 
at her own door. She spoke not a word, but ran almost breathless 
into Marianne’s room. The first object that met her eye was the paper 
containing the above lines; she seized it, and in her terror ran back 
to Wolfram’s house, without venturing even to lookat it. It was enough 
that Marianne was no more: she handed the fatal paper to the man- 
ager and burst into a flood of tears. His sorrow was little less than 
her own, while his feelings of indignation knew no bounds. He vowed 
bitterly to leave no means untried to bring the base delinquent to jus- 
tice, and to spare no pains in procuring evidence of his guilt, 

In this laudable attempt he succeeded. Three very respectable 
persons came forward to declare that they bad seen a man with a 
speaking-trumpet in his hand, on the night of the riot, extremely active 
in assailing the heroine both with his voice and missiles, one of which 
last had struck the lady on the head. That instantly afterwards he 
had made his escape, but that they should casiy recognize him again. 
Here Wolfram ordered a man whom he had in custody to be brought 
forward—it was his lordship’s emissary, Luchs, who had been arrested 
on the charge of attempting Marianne’s abduction ; and the gentlemen 
instantly verified him as the same man. They then went before a 
magistrate and deposed to that effect ; and when the villain perceived 
that all his further subterfuges were in vain, he confessed in his exami- 
nation that he had been instigated by Lord Windhorst, and, on pro- 
mise of pardon by making mote full confession, he detailed the whole 
history of his master’s nefarious plots. 

The friends of Marianne having taken a copy of these depositions, 
forwarded them, drawn up in a simple but heartrending narrative, to 
the prince’s secretary. His highness perused it with expressions of 
surprise and displeasure ; he then sent for the manager and for Ma- 
dame B., and after establishing the accuracy of the facts stated from 
their lips, he dismissed them without making any comment on the 
report. ° 

Meanwhile Lord Windhorst, boldly relying upon his rank and influ- 
ence, and quite unconscious that the affair had reached the prince’s ear, 
had arrived in the royal anteroom, and stood jesting with other courtiers 
who were waiting for admission. 

But suddenly the state doors opened, and the prince himself made 
his appearance. With a quick step he walked directly up to the spot 
where his lordship was engaged in conversation. ‘Am I to believe, 
sir,” he exclaimed in a stern and threatening voice, “ that your present 
good humour proceeds from the accomplishment of your late atrocious 
villany? Yes, sir, I am acquainted with all you have done ; I will be- 
come the avenger of that lady’s injured innocence. You are a prisoner ; 
your guards are in attendance at the door, Go, prepare for your trial ; 
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you shall not have to assert that you were condemned unheard. Should 
you be unabley however, to clear your character from the foul charges 
advanced, prepare likewise for a visit to a distant fortress : you are no 
longer a favourite of ours. I can yet scarcely credit such accusa- 
tions, and against you, too, Windhorst ... I am deeply concerned and 
shocked. But away,” added the prince, checking the milder tone he 
had begun to assume; “away, sir, my utter contempt accompanies you.” 

Mute and deadly pale, Lord Windhorst slunk from the prince’s 
presence, who then turned to his other courtiers with a frown that struck 
terror to their hearts. He fixed his eyes upon some of Windhorst’s 
nearest friends. “Let that serve as a mirror for you, gentlemen, to 
view yourselves. Take example from his destiny, and try to become a 
little wiser and better, while it is yet time. lam well aware that many 
of you were accessaries to his crimes, and feasted at the cowardly 
assassin’s board. I will have you instructed in the history of more 
chivalric times ;— go, read the lives of your truly brave and gallant 
forefathers, whose sword was ever ready in the cause of injured inno- 
cence and beauty, but who would have scorned to destroy and assas- 
sinate injured women with their tongues. Let me ever hear of a similar 
piece of treachery on the part of any officer in my service, and he shall 
share the same disgrace and punishment as must fall to the lot of the 
heartless Windhorst.” 

The prince then left them to their own cogitations. Windhorst and 
his emissary expiated some portion of their offences by a long and severe 
imprisonment, and perpetual banishment from the city and the court. 
The sole distinction between the punishment of the emissaryand his 
master consisted in the former being condemned to the house of cor- 
rection, and the latter to a fortress. 
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JDELINE was the daughter of a rich French merchant; a young 
lady who, if not quite as prudent, was perhaps as beautiful as 
Penelope, and could number almost as many admirers soon 

after she had entered into her teens. In truth, she wasa great favourite ; 
and advocates, court retainers, members of parliament, officers, and 
general officers seemed to vie with cach other for her good opinion ; but 
they had hitherto all met with the same reception, namely, that flat little 
monosyllable, no! At length a handsome young officer of the name of 
Alson had the happy fortune to obtain her good graces, but her father 
still shook his head. He was of a good old family, he admitted, only 
he had hardly a stiver to bless himself withal, except what came out of 
the military chest; and why this should entitle him to a preference over 
so many wealthy and noble offers he was at a loss to account. ’M. 
Molinet, however, did not belong to that class of cruel fathers who 
boast of the right divine of tyrannizing over their children, and by the 
combined effect of frowning and fuming, and fretting and petting, mixed 
with a little solitary confinement and low diet, bring their girls into a fit 
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rame of mind to bear the matrimonial yoke along with some ugly, 
hateful-looking wretch, whom they would otherwise, perhaps, have by 
no means admired. So, without making much ado about nothing, this 
sensible French father, after a few imprecations which helped him to 
recover his gaiety, no longer withheld his consent. “The young fools 
like one another,” he said; “and the boy wants nothing but money, 
which, I dare say, he will allow me the honour to supply. By such 
means his valour will cntitle him to a captain’s commission at a jump; 
another and another, til] he reaches a colonel’s ; and it will not sound 
amiss, when the world, in my hearing, shall designate the commander of 
a whole heroic regiment with the dear name of son - the wealthy old 
merchant's son.” 

In a short while Lieutenant Alson’s promotion began, and kept pace 
with his father-in-law’s prophecies of his valour. When he had risena 
few degrees, Molinet agreed to celebrate his marriage with his daughter 
in a magnificent manner. As the young lady, however, was only yet in 
her fifteenth year. and her father quite doated upon her, he had so con- 
trived it,in consideration of her youth and his own old age, to have her 
company a year or two longer; and on the saine morning that the cere- 
mony was solemnized his son’s regiment received orders to march, and 
he peremptorily insisted upon its commander marching along with it 
upon a foreign destination. 

The parting scene was truly tender and romantic, but the old merchant 
conceived that he was doing his duty (for he believed she was too young 
to encounter the trials of the married state), and it did not move him a 
whit, Alson’s sole consolation was in the hoped-for termination of the 
American War, which would cnable him to return speedily to his ow 
country ; while he had, at all events, secured his prize,—barring the 
usual chances of being drowned, shot, captured, or knocked upon th 
head. 

And truly his name seemed to have been entered upon the debit sid 
of the day book of destiny; for though his regiment joined the party ¢ 
the English colonists in their contest against the mother country, it s 
happened that our hero was wounded and taken prisoner by a troop ¢ 
Indians, allies of the British forces, in the firstengagement. Fortunatel 
they neither sacrificed nor ate him, contenting themselves with the to 
ture of curing him of his wounds, which, with their assistance, left hi 
a cripple for life. This he found to bea serious impediinent in the wi 
of making his escape from the swift-footed sable chiefs, though he w 
over-persuaded to make the attempt by one of his fellow-prisoners, T’ 
latter was quick enough to secure his retreat, but the unlucky Als 
was overtaken while limping at an extraordinary pace, in the hope 
rejoining his young bride and his wealthy father-in-law, with the additi 
of enjoying a quict pension for life. Poor fellow! he was caught wh 
within a stone’s throw or two of the American lines, and immediat 
compelled to limp his way back again, with an Indian spear by way 
oad pricking him in the rear. On his arrival he was thrown int 
rge wooden cage, with orders to be fattened, as soon as possible, 
one of the chiefs’ table, whose stomach refused almost every ot 
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Meanwhile Victor, the young officer who accompanied him in his 
flight, under plea of extreme sickness and his late sufferings obtained 
leave of absence, and proceeded back to his own country. During his 
captivity he had heard a great deal in praise of the beauty and accom- 
plishments of Adeline, while conversing with the unfortunate Alson. 
Aware, at the same time, of her vast fortune, a thought now struck him, 
on which he continued to ponder during his whole voyage home. He 
conceived that he might possibly be fortunate enough to supply Alson’s 
loss; for he had little doubt but that the sable heroes would very quickly 
dispose of their prisoner in such a way as to leave him no source of 
uneasiness on that head. 

Taking this, at all events, for granted, and flattered with the idea of 
his future prospects, he hastened with the rueful looks of an undertaker 
to the house of M. Molinet, and without much ceremony regretted that 
he was the bearcr of ill tidings. <A little shocked, the good merchant 
began to pull almost as longa faceas his own. ‘The wily Victor, wishing 
to make a still deeper impression, so as to introduce himself in the cha- 
racter of a comforter, cutreated that he would not alarm himself; and 
drawing his hand across his eyes, at the same time heaving a few sighs, 
he observed that his poor friend Alson had unfortunately been scalped 
and murdered before his eyes by a party of wild Indians. 

M. Molinet uttered an exclamation of horror, that brought his whole 
household together, old and young. Victor was still singing his doleful 
dirge as they gatheied round; and he neat drew forth a packet of forged 
letters, in order to give a greater air of veracity to his story. This, 
however, was superfluous: no one offered to question the truth of his 
statements, while his well-feigned sorrow recommended him strongly 
to his new friends, as Alson’s companion and fellow-soldier. Here he 
flattered himself that he had laid a good foundation for his future 
plans; and ina few days he repeated his visit, when he had the pleasure 
of being introduced to the lovely Adeline. 

Mutual sorrow and sympathy in regard to the young soldier’s fate 
drew them into conversation, and Victor was quite charmed with her 
manners, while her beauty surpassed his expectations. By degrees his 
person and language appeared equally interesting to Adeline, and not 
many months had elapsed before their acquaintance began to ripen 
into a more tender regard. M. Molinet, being satisfied that his con- 
nexions were respectable, and not in the least aware of the stratagem 
which he had adopted in order more effectually to succeed in his views, 
was shortly afterwards prevailed upon to give his consent. 

The mourning having at length ceased, Adcline cast aside her widow’s 
weeds, and gave her hand to the happy Victor, who now fancied he had 
secured the fair prize for life. But Fortune, that had hitherto shown 
herself so remarkably favourable, now, when he stood on the very brink 
of Paradise, began, hke a vile jilt as she is, to Change her tone. He was 
much in the situation of a spoiled child when the careless nurse slips its 
leading-strings ; he fell, not figuratively, but actually and heavily, as he 
was cuiting too high a curvet in the plenitude of his satisfaction in the 
bridal dance. He fell on the smooth chalked floor, and disjointed one 
of his thighs: a compound fracture, which would require him to lie in 
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one position for the period of onc or two months. What a horrible con- 
trast! the bridal chamber was turned into a sick-room, his bride became 
head nurse, and all his fondest hopes disappeared in surgical operations. 

His recovery was equally tedious and vexatious, and before he grew 
at all convalescent another character appeared upon the scene. Victor 
felt not a little alarmed on learning that Clermont, another young officer 
who had been captured by the Indians, had just arrived in Paris. His 
first question on arriving at the hotel was respecting the residence of 
M. Molinet, and he did not long leave Victor in suspense as to the par- 
ticulars of his escape and the fate of Alson. In fact, he was the bearer 
of letters from the latter to his wife, and he was naturally somewhat 
surprised on hearing from his host that the lady had contracted a second 
marriage; he was still more astonished to tind that Victor was the second 
husband ; but he revealed nothing of what he knew to his host, being 
first determined to have an interview with the wily usurper of Alson’s 
rights, of whom he knew enough, before delivering his letters. Victor 
lost all courage, and looked quite crestfallen as Clermont was announced, 
and briskly followed up his name with the familiarity of a former com- 
rade, into the sick man’s chamber. “Oh, Victor!” he cried, “ what a 
wretch you are! what a piece of villany you have committed against 
Alson! He is alive, poor fellow ; and I have brought letters from him 
for his wife--I must go and deliver them.” 

“Alive?” exclaimed Victor, ‘ Alson alive? impossible! why, he was 
overtaken and put io death by the Indians in iny company, while we 
were trying to make our escape.” 

“Stop there, Victor: he was overtaken, but not killed ; though he 
would have been, and caten too, had it not been for a party of the 
colonists, who fell on the Indians during the night, and rescued our 
friend from his perilous situation. Lut «come, I must deliver my letters.” 

“For God’s sake! my good Clermont,” cried the wretched Victor, at 
the same time tumbling head forcmost in his hurry to prevent him, “ for 
God's sake, help me up—I fear I have broken my leg again; I beseech 
you not to put the clinax to my misery. Truly, take half of all I am 
worth, and do not betray me. Command me ineverything fer ever after; 
but do spare me; and try to raise me upon the sofa before Adeline 
comes:in.” 

Touched with pity at his helpless situation, Clermont assisted the 
unlucky patient from the ground, who feigned a vast deal more than 
he really felt. 

Meanwhile Adeline, who had heard from one of the maidens that a 
stranger had arrived and was then in her husband’s room, and likewise 
hearing high words, ran full of anxiety to inquire. 

Victor was now in momentary dread of beholding the fatal letter 
“drawn from Clermont’s pocket; but the latter was too magnanimous 
and too much delighted at the sight of Adcline’s surpassing charms and 
loveliness, to think of causing her any such alarm and unhappiness, It 
is true that he enjoyed the unhappy man’s suspense and tortures, and 
would then burst out into an uncontrollable ht of laughter to see the 
rueful faces which he made, and which his lovely bride put to the account 
of his lame leg, no better for his fall. Clermont lingered long cnough 
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to catch the fascinating poison that lurked in Adeline’s bright eyes; his 
soul was fired at the first interview; and it was clear that Victor's last 
sands of promised happiness and good fortune—most tantalizing good 
fortune—were nearly run. He no longer felt so indignant as he ought 
at Victor’s base conduct; he rather sighed more effectually to imitate 
it; and having, like him, been in the habit of pleasing himself whenever 
he well could, a thought suddenly struck him to avail himself, as far as 
possible, of the information and influence which he possessed. 

Adcline, pleased to observe that there seemed nothing unpleasant 
between the two gentlemen, as she had feared, soon after left the room, 
Clermont again turned to his companion with a portentous frown upon 
his brow. “I am thinking, my good sir, that you have brought yourself 
into a very pretty dilemma indeed. Your situation is desperate; and 
besides, I never could reconcile it to my conscience to become the 
means of concealing your treacherous conduct from the parties con- 
cerned. I say, sir, too, that it would beill discharging the trust reposed 
in me by our unhappy friend Alson, in any degree to countenance so 
base a conspiracy against his peace. No, I am decided in the course 
I shall take; to deliver his letters, along with other proofs, showing that, 
though infirm, he is still in existence. The sole lenity which in such 
an affair [ can be induced to grant would be to postpone the communi- 
cation until you were sufficiently recovered to be removed; and the 
sooner you can save yourself by flight, the better it will be. I can afford 
you no greater proof of my regard; forif you continue here much longer, 
I shall, however reluctantly, be compelled to expose you to the world. 
Spare yourself the trouble of any further entreaties,— 1 cannot listen to 
them; I cannot consent to become an accessary to so cruel an impo- 
sition.” 

Having come to this explanation, Clermont took his leave, leaving 
the unlucky patient in no very enviable state of mind. He was unable 
even to make his escape ; and he lay ruminating all possible plans, either 
for counteracting Clermont’s influence or for effecting an able retreat. 
It was in vain, however, that he beat his brains for a satisfactory solu- 
tion of his difficulties. The only resource that offered itself to his 
choice seemed to be that of throwing himself voluntarily upon Adeline’s 
mercy, and relying upon the strength of her attachment, for a happy 
termination of the business. Should he, however, be successful in his 
appeals to her tenderness and coinpassion, still he would have to en- 
counter the storm raised by her incensed friends and her father, which 
in his present helpless situation would be doubly trying. At length, 
finding nothing that was likely to rclieve him from his awkward dilemma, 
he resigned himself quietly to his destiny, desirous only of getting his 
head out of the scrape with as litthe damage as possible; and, wearied 
with conjectures, he fell asleep. 

Adeline remarked that there was something or other pressing upon 
his spirits, and witha thousand endearing words she seught to discover 
the cause. But he only affected greater cheerfulness, and lavished. 
fresh thanks and caresses for all the affection and devotedness which, 
he said, she had so generously shown him. By such means he removed 
her suspicions, and she regarded the assiduous visits on the part of 
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Clermont only in the light of friendly inquiries after his friend’s health. 
Entertaining, however, the designs before mentioned, it was his object 
not to permit Victor’s health to get so fully established as to take a final 
and affectionate leave of his young bride; he must be removed suddenly 
and secretly. For this purpose Clermont now daily made his appear- 
ance with Alson’s letters in his hand, which he held before Victor’s 
eyes, while he threatened the unfortunate wight with instant exposure 
if he longer refused to quit the field. 

This, after many vain appeals for pity, he was compelled to do. Under 
pretence of taking a first airing, Clermont provided him with a con- 
veyance, and then destroyed thuse important documents which he had 
held up, like the angel’s flaming sword behind our first parents, to drive 
the unluckly Victor out of Paradise. laving accompanied him some 
distance, Clermont received his parting letter for Adeline, and returned 
in the same carriage to M. Molinet’s house. 

“Where is Victor? what has happened?” was the first inquiry. 

“ He bids you an eternal farewell !” replied Clermont, “and you may 
rejoice that you will never behold his face again. His own letter will 
inform you that he basely deccived you, that he forged the account of 
Captain Alson’s death, and marricd Adeline during his lifetime. I 
threatened to reveal his treachery, and he quickly decamped, well 
knowing that he was not legally united to your daughter, nor entitled 
to her person any more than to her fortune. Poor Alson is, indeed, 
since dead ; but this does not in any deyrce diminish his vuilt or ratify 
his marriage. It isnow just three months since my friend died in prison, 
where we were both confined for above a year. ‘ Should you ever,’ said 
he, ‘be fortunate enough to reach our dear country, salute my excellent 
Adcline, my dearly beloved wife!’ Shortly afterwards he breathed his 
last, and peace be to the ashes of my respected friend! He beguiled 
the hours of our imprisonment with his sweet and noble discourse, and 
he even watched over me, I may say, after Ins decease; for as they 
were carrying his remains out of the prison, 1 contrived to make my 
escape.” 

At this account both father and daughter stood wrapt in astonishinent, 
and in particular Adeline fixed her eyes in breathless wonder upon the 
ingenious inventor of so many fictions. He retailed them with so much 
ease and confidence, answered every question, and gave the whole fable 
so natural an air as to carry conviction to their hearts, equal to anything 
that was ever felt for the truth of the Gospel. 

The lovely bride of two absent husbands then expressed her lively 
gratitude to the intended third, for his timely interference in rescuing 
her out of the hands of so base a character, while the good old merchant 
begged for the favour of his friendship and mote frequent visits. 

But the artful Clermont checked his wishes for a short period, in 
order not to betray his own project. He called so very seldom, that, 
being bent upon evincing their gratitude, they were obliged to send him 
formal invitations. In fact, so deeply smitten was he with the charms 
of Adeline, that he was almost afraid of anticipating his views upon her, 
and tried to accost her with all the starched politeness of some grey- 
haired matron during’ his first visits. Yet he was handsome and enter- 
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taining; and Adeline, a little piqued at his excessive indifference, sought 
to thaw the icy region about his heart by her sunny smiles and glances, 
and a thousand delicate little attentions. He replied, however, very 
cautiously, though in such a way as showed he was quite sensible of 
her power, and feared to trust himself within the enchanted circle of 
her charms. i 

To smooth the way more effectually to his wishes, he next brought 
forward the agreeable intelligence of the rogue Victor’s death. It was 
apparently under the sign manual and seal af the curate who had con- 
fessed him during his last moments, stating how he had fallen sick at 
a little village, as the curate was passing through, how he had received 
the sacrament, and how he had died in peace and blessedness shortly 
afterwards. This account of his decease he, the curate, had been in- 
duced to furnish at poor Victor’s request, which duty he had discharged 
after giving him decent interment. 

Adeline was again free; and how happy that she was released from 
so awkward a kind of engagement! Of this the arch-traitor Clermont 
was soon assured by the manner of his reception: it was no longer dif- 
ficult to perceive that his artful diffidence and constrained demeanour 
had pleaded his cause more effectually than, in such circumstances, his 
utmost assiduities could have done. The coldness of his manner gra- 
dually died away ; he began to assume his real character; every day 
they grew more and more passionately attached to each other; and 
Adeline gave him her hand with greater pleasure than she did to either 
of her other husbands. 

A splendid banquet welcomed the happy pair from the altar; the 
guests made their appearance; and the afternoon wast length far 
advanced. The sound of a carriage was now heard advancing at a 
smart pace up the street, and it drew up at M. Molinet’s door. “ Ha!” 
cried the good host; ‘‘an idle guest, by our Lady, but he drives briskly 
up.” 

All eyes were now turned towards the door; and, to the surprise of 
all the company, in rushed the deceased Victor, with his drawn sword 
in his hand, which he pointed with threatening gesture at Clermont. 
“Up, up, and defend your life!” he cried ; at the same time dragging 
the astonished bridegroom with firm grasp out of the hall. 

Every guest sat too much terrified at his ghastly appearance to inter- 
fere, feeling quite assured that it was wholly supernatural. So that, 
with the assistance of his servant, Victor had thrust the unlucky bride- 
groom into his carriage and driven away with him before anybody had 
sufficiently recovered his senses to think of a rescue. 

When arrived a short distance from the city, Victor called to the 
coachman to halt, and bursting into a loud laugh, he said, “ Well, friend, 
there are two knaves instead of one, and one raven must not pull out 
the other’s eyes. There would be little use in hanging ourselves, if 
others will save us that trouble, for what we have done. My object in 
carrying you off arises from the most disinterested motives ; it will save 
you from a great deal of plague; for, as you were kind enough to bring 
me tidings of Alson, I have now to inform you that he is-actually in 
Paris, and would speedily have fallen upon you like a thunderbolt, and 
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sacrificed both his wife and you to his fury. We have both of us the 
best reason in the world for keeping out of his way; for he is already 
half-witted from the effect of his Indian adventures, and being fattened, 
during the course of a whole month, for the chief’s table.” 

“1 wish he had eaten him, then,” exclaimed Clermont, in very ul 
humour; “the fellow must have as many lives as a cat.” 

“So it seems! But we must wait patiently till the affair has blown 
over, and meanwhile seck some safe retreat, in a corner of the kingdom 
and near a seaport, in case the madman should run desperate and pro- 
ceed to extremities against us.” 

Now, this was all a fresh tissue of lies, invented by Victor to revenge 
himself. So far from being in Paris, Alson had been taken prisoner 
during his voyage home, and was now passing his time in England. 
Having given ott that he had left France under an assumed name, 
Victor, after parting with his rival, had returned, and kept a watchful 
eye upon all his proceedings. In order more effectually to screen him- 
self, and to get his rival completely in his power, he permitted him to 
accept the hand of Adeline, and then seized upon him in the manner 
that has just been related. Clermont easily fell into the snare, and no 
longer ventured to think of retracing his steps tu Paris, when he be- 
lieved that Alson, whom he had disposed of in so summary a manner, 
had again appeared on the scene of action. Ilalf stupefied with the 
news, he suffered hiniself to be rolled away, as he had been taken, in 
his rich bridal apparel, without hat or gloves, and arrayed from head to 
foot in silk; while Adeline was thus deserted by her third husband, and 
left to reflect upon her wayward Jot alone. 

Such a series of unexpected occurrences almost turned the old mer- 
chant’s head. He began to be alarmed lest they should afford a topic 
of scandal to the whole city; and after a short consultation with his 
daughter, he éame to the resolution of quitting Paris, and retiring into 
the country for a short time. 

so having settled his atfairs, he proc eeded, accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, about eighty leagues into the country, where he purchased an agree- 
able residence, and spent a whole year, more to his own than to Adeline’s 
satisfaction. So sudden and striking a contrast was too trying and too 
solitary, after the Joss of three husbands, though she had already almost 
banished them from her mind. For no one any longer doubted the 
decease of Captain Alson, her first betrothed ; while, in regard to both 
the others, it was currently reported, and in a short while yenerally 
credited, that they had fought a duel and fallen by each other’s hands, 
Since the night of their strange disappearance they had neither of them 
been heard of; until one day in a wood at some distance from Paris 
two bodies were found dreadfully mangled, and there seemed no longer 
any doubt of their being the two ill-fated lovers ; at least such was the 
account that reached M. Molinct and his daughter. It was also stated 
that the bodies had been interred, after remaining aboveground until 
their features were no longer discernible, and no persons coming for- 
ward to lay claim to them. 

However, to set the matter at rest, M. Molinet sent for the chief wit- 
ness who had given evidence on the inquest ; and having received from 
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him an account of the persons of the deceased, he found it agree in 
many points with his two sons-in-law ; a discovery which so greatly de- 
lighted him that, in the height of his satisfaction, he cried out, “ Ay, 
the knaves! you describe them to a hair; and both dead and buried, 
you say?” 

With this consolatory assurance, he hastened to his daughter Adeline, 
and they now began to visit with their ncighbours and see a little more 
of the world, while they even talked of returning the ensuing winter ta 
Paris. Before that period arrived, however, the old gentleman had 
been again solicited for his consent,-~his consent for the fourth time ! 
and he gave it with much the same easy temper as on former occasions ; 
only his daughter was this time to be united to a young nobleman, 
Baron Marly. 

The marriage ceremony was performed without the slightest inter- 
ruption. The feast and the dance passed pleasantly away, and the 
bridemaids were already busied in disarraying the fair Adeline of her 
ornaments and jewels, when, as fate would have it, a long and loud re- 
sounding knock was heard at the hall door, enough to throw a nervous 
patient into fits. It was just midnight, too; yet one of the footmen had 
courage enough to open the door; and in stepped a shabby-dressed 
man with a wooden leg, and, limping as fast as he could along the hall, 
begged to be allowed an interview with the host. The servant grinned 
at him over his shoulder, and said that it would be better to postpone it 
to the following day. 

“No, my good friend, it will not,” replied the stranger; “my affair 
will admit of no delay. I must see your master this moment.” 

But the man only stared and shook his head, as if in contempt of his 
request. Upon this the stranger, flying into a passion, raised his crutch. 
** Go, thou base varlet, or I will break every bone in thy skin!” And 
the footman ran to acquaint his master with this very unseasonable 
visit. 

M. Molinet made his appearance in his nightgown and slippers. With 
a presentiment of something wrong, he looked the stranger sharply in 
the face, as he limped towards him, with a black patch over his left eye, 
and a great plaster on the other cheek. The good old host uttered an 
exclamation of alarm at the very sight of him. 

“Who are you, sir?” he inquired in a subdued and quivering tone, 
‘and what is your pleasure with me?” 

“Alas! don’t you know me?” sighed the stranger; “don’t you know 
your own son-in-law Alson?” 

Poor M. Molinet started back several yards at one bound, raised up 
his hands in perfect wonder, and then called out to a servant at some 
distance from them, ‘“‘ For God’s sake, run, —call my daughter and her 
husband ; and make haste—make haste !” 

/ “ Nay, 7 am already here, father,” observed the one-legged man. 

“Oh, unhappy wretches as we all are!” cried the poor distracted 
father of so many sons, pacing backwards and forwards, and looking 
ruefully up the staircase, to see whether they would ever conre. 

Baron Marly first made his appearance, attired ina rich and elegant 
undress ; looking as proud and glorious as Mars himself, just before 
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he was caught with the lovely wife of ugly lunping Vulcan, who could 
scarcely have cut a more sorry figure than the one-legged man now did. 
The baron could not help smiling at the stranger, as he said, “ What 
are your commands with me, father? J was just this moment retiring 
for the night.” 

“But I will take care that you never shall,” cried the lame man, at 
the same time striking his crutch in most threatening style upon the 
ground. 

“Is the fellow out of his senses?” returned the baron, with a glance 
of contempt. 

Poor M. Molinet was now quite beside himself. He trembled sadly 
at the necessity he was under of introducing the gentlemen to one 
another on this occasion, Ile did it, but it was with a very ill grace. 

“Fine doings, indced !” exclaimed the crutchman, again stamping 
his wooden leg, more fiercely than before, upon the ground. “It is 
lucky, however, that I am arrived in time to prevent this baron from 
casting astain upon my honour and that of my famly. You will please, 
father, to show him to the very farthest chamber from my wife’s and 
mine that you can find in the house; I shall keep strict watch on the 
outside.” 

At these words Baron Marly instantly mounted his high horse of 
noble blood, and replied, with an air of disdain, ‘ Night watches, my 
good fellow, do not seem very well adapted to your present crippled 
condition, and TI will spare you that trouble. As inatters turn out, you 
“are quite welcome to your first bargain, with all the manorial rights 
and appurtenances thereto belonging. In fact, I shall be happy to make 
the transfér, by which you will help me to untie a knot which I was 
beginning to fear might chance to be tied too tight. For my part, [ am 
a friend to freedom ; and there are some of my relations at court who 
will not be sorry to hear of what has happened, for truly I have had 
very little peace since my alliance with this very worthy family, because 
they imagined that henceforward I was about to unite myself with that 
less shining but useful class of honest citizens. They solemnly de- 
clared that my marriage had raised an eternal barrier between me and 
them, between the city and the court; and that they knew how to re- 
spect their own station, if I did not. This was a sad blow in the face 
of my escutcheon ; and J should, doubiless, soon have died of morti- 
fication, had not this lucky incident restored me to my injured nobility 
and pride. This somewhat consoles me for the personal loss of a lady 
for whom I entertained the greatest tenderness and esteem, But I am 
no sentimental worshipper of sighs and tears. I entreat you, therefore, 
my dear M. Molinet, to break this little matter to your daughter—to 
present her with my parting regards, and wish her all happiness and 
good fortune. So farewell, gentlemen; if you have any commands to 
Paris, I shall feel most happy to be the bearer. There I shall take out 
a formal divorce, and so the matter rests.” With an air of lordly zou- 
chalance he turned upon his heel, and left his father-in-law lost in 
astonishment at the strange situation in which he stood. 

“ Nay, let the nimble puppy run,” cried the man with the crutch 
“and cheer up, old gentleman: you see you have got me quite safe ;[ 
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wish I could add quite sound ; but anyhow safe home again. ‘True, I 
ain a bit of a cripple ; but what of that ?—I am none of your noble im- 
postors—I am Alson, your honourable son-in-law. I hope Adeline will 
not think the worse of me; though, I confess, I do not much relish the 
thought of our first interview: hetter perhaps to put it off until to-morrow. 
You will thus have tune to reconcile her to the change of partners ; but, 
as you seem rather weary and nervous, you had better yourself retire to 
rest, and Ict me likewise be shown toa chamber. To-morrow I will 
amuse Adeline and you with some account of my adventures in America. 
You will bec much astonished, if not entertained ; but for to-night, dear 
father, not a word more—let us get a little rest.” 

M. Molinet, like one half moonstricken, tottered out of the room; he 
replied not a word ; and his son was obliged to shake him well by the 
shoulders and stamp his wooden leg, before he could make him com- 
prehend that he wanted to be shown to his chamber. 

Just at this moment one of Adeline’s maids came running to say that 
her young mistress had fallen into fits. She had heard the uproar, and 
insisted upon being instantly attired, in order to arrive in time to prevent 
any fatal consequences - having already lost two husbands, who had 
fallen a sacrifice to their mutual fury; but such was the tumult of her 
emotions, that she fainted in the bridemaid’s arms. 

Greatly concerned at this event, the cripple bridegroom observed 
that had he not unluckily been so shalbbily dressed, and altogether cut 
so very dismal and forbidding a figure, with the patches on his wounds 
and his wooden leg— which might perhaps frighten her into fits again 
as she was recovering- -nothing should keep him froin her presence. 
“ Besides, my crutch makes such a plaguey loud noise in walking, she 
might imagine some kobold or house-goblin was coming into her 
chamber. Such things she must get used to by degrees; sp my good 
girl, I must be content with thy recommending me most affectionately 
to thy sweet mistress, and here is my father-in-law will go along with 
you. 

Poor M. Molinet, quite puzzled what to think or what to do, suffered 
himself to be led, like a man walking in his sleep, into his daughter’s 
chamber, while his son-in-law walked another way into his own. 

At this moment, the baron’s servants having packed up his wardrobe 
and brought the coach, he was heard giving his orders respecting these 
two most important and favourite subjects of his thoughts; and then 
he rattled off along the paveiment, in all the offended yet newly re- 
covered dignity of his ancient house. Adeline, on her side, again passed 
a lonely night, on the very day of her fourth nuptials, besides being 
half frightened to death. 

On the morrow of this eventful evening M. Molinet’s household was 
carly in motion. The good host himself began at length to console 
himself with the idea that even a wooden-legged, son-in-law was pre- 
ferable to none, and hastened downstairs with a fixed determination to 
welcome him ina hearty and hospitable style. The''latter, however, 
seemed to think more of a good night's rest than rising at an early hour 
to reciaim the hand of his beautiful betrothed. The clock had already 
struck nine, breakfast was waiting, yct the sluggard showed no signs of 
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appearance: he had not even rung bis bell; and the old merchant, be- 
ginning to feel impatient for his first meal, waited and grumbled; until 
declaring that he must be one of the seven sleepers, he ordered one of 
the servants to knock, and to knock hard, at his door; for it was now 
near eleven o’clock, and the old gentleman, in momentary dread of an 
attack of his spasins, was fast helping himself to whatever came nearest 
to him. Before he had half done, however. the lacyuey came to inform 
him that he had knocked repeatedly at the laine gentleman’s door, but 
had received no answer. 

His master shook his head wistfully, and, ordering the servant to walk 
first, followed him upstairs, and bade him enter the room; not liking 
nee ae of receiving any further shock added to that of the former 
night, 

So he stationed himself at the head of the stairs, and called out to 
the man from time to time, “ Now, John, is he asleep?” “No, sir!” 
“Is he awake?” “No, sir!” “What, is he dead, then?” ‘Oh, no, 
sir, he is only gone—at least I cannot find him.” “ Gone!” repeated the 
merchant, advancing a little more boldly; “ what, crutch, and leg, and 
all?” “ No, sir; his leg is here, only it is nothing buta cork!” “ Nothing 
but a cork!” repeated the old merchant, “then I dare say he must have 
a stock of them, and it is that, perhaps, which makes him so light afoot. 
The scoundrel! the base deserter! to think of 1unning away from his 
own wife and father the very morning after returning to them! Surely 
J am bewitched, or this is alla dream. Jt cannot be: I am perhaps 
too hard upon him to suspect him; he has, perhaps, only got up in the 
night, and gone into the garden, and then becn unable to find his way 
back irfto the right room, Do you 1un into the garden, John, and I 
will examine the other bed-rooms; he must be somewhere—he cannot 
be gone: ,call Adeline, call all the women, and the men, and the chil- 
dren, about the place; bid them look sharp everywhere ~he cannot be 
gone! 

There was soon a general muster, and the house was searched from 
top to bottom ; but he was neither in the garrct nor the cellar: the new 
son-in-law was gone! At length, when it came to the old porter’s turn 
to be examined, who kept the lodge gates, and just then came hobbling 
up, he declared that about daybreak a lame, ill-favoured kind of man, 
with black patches on his cheeks, most like a broken-down soldier, had 
ordered him to unbar the gate, as he was going to see after some of his 
wegage which was left at the next inn, but he said nothing about coming 
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With this gleam of hope M. Molinet dispatched a messenger to the 
place, but no person answering the porter’s description had been there. 

The lovely Adeline sat pale and weeping in her chamber: until this 
trying moment she had borne her strange adventures and vicissitudes 
with the sweet temper and patience of an angel; but this was too much. 
There was no affectationfin ‘her sufferings ; her tears and sighs were 
genuine, for she had really loved Alson—he was her first choice ; and 
she sank overpowered with’grief on learning this his second and more 
cruel loss, 


Her father, little less affected at witnessing her grief, retired with 
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downcast looks, and full of perplexing thoughts to devise some method 
of proceeding, to his own chamber. The reader, however, shall not be 
left in the same dilemma, but shall forthwith be introduced behind the 
curtain of the mystery; as here follows: In the first place he need 
hardly be informed that those two arch-hypocrites and impostors, Victor 
and Clermont, were still in existence. In truth, they were far too in- 
terested and notorious villains to think of sparing the criminal law any 
trouble by honestly knocking one another’s brains out, and in fact were 
on the best terms, for persons of their stamp. As fortune, too, would 
have it, M. Molinet, in retiring to the country, had settled not far from 
the place of their retreat, which they kept as secret as possible, no less 
from fear of Alson’s return than from that of being brought to account 
for having deserted their military duties. ‘They were likewise enabled, 
from this spot, to observe the proceedings of M. Molinet, their father- 
in-law, and to learn whether the affair had at all subsided. 

The report of the fourth marriage acted like poison upon their jealous 
and revengeful feelings ; and not venturing, from a sense of mutual 
safety, to wreak them upon each other, they swore to prevent any other 
person availing himself ofany advantage which they had forfeited them- 
selves. With this view they pitched upon a wily young mendicant, who 
in some degree resembled Alson, and who could assume any character, 
and, equipping him in the manner already stated, their base stratagem 
turned out completely successful. 

About the period that Baron Marly forwarded a copy of his divorce 
to his father-in-law, the latter hecame aware of the species of imposture 
that had been practised upon him, owing to the recognition and the 
subsequent confession of the roguish mendicant himself. Stillf he did 
not betray his employers, and M. Molinet, supposing ¢hem to be de- 
ceased, was now more ata loss than ever what to conjectyre on the 
subject. 

Adeline, on her part, seemed inclined to make no further adventures 
in the matrimonial lottery, while licr father was more intent than ever 
upon finding a real and dozd fide son-in-law. Suitors again began to 
make their appearance, and he allowed her no peace until she agreed 
to make a fresh choice, for the fifth time, in the person of the Marquis 
Gilles. 

The marriage ceremony was fixed to take place at a country seat at 
soine distance belonging to the new-bridegroom. I: verything appeared 
in a good train; the day, the dinner, and the dance were all happily 
concluded. M. Molinet had limself seen to the security of all the doors 
and windows, and given orders to admit no more guests after that hour, 
be they who they would. 

The house was just beginning to settle to rest, when, horrible to re- 
late! a cry of “fire” was heard, and the room next the bridal chamber 
was found to bein flames. The marquis ran downstairs half undressed, 
and disappeared through the front door. The fire was fortunately got 
under, but the bridegroom was no longer to be seen, What had befallen 
him no one knew; his destiny remained a secret; and all that could be 
gathered was, that some countrymen had beheld a carriage drive with 
great rapidity from the castle. ; 
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Two days of grievous anxiety elapsed, when a courier made his 
appearance with the following letter, and after its delivery instantly 
galloped away: 

“ Mapam,— Vour bridals are surely bewitched, and some dragon guard; the entrance of the 
bridal chamber. Jam ono St. Georve, and feel no inclination to run a ult with the monster ; 


very willingly making room for the «sth fool, as I am told, who takes a fancy for such an ad- 
venture, “* GILLES. 


M. Molinet tore this precious epistle in a great rage; then ordered 
his carriage to the door, and taking his daughter along with him, or- 
dered them to drive quick towards Paris. He left a letter behind him 
for his son-in-law, summoning him to appear and answer for his conduct; 
but this he never did, and consequently the marriage was annulled. But, 
in the course of this affair, an aged advocate became so deeply smitten 
with Adeline’s charms as to be quite unable to devote himself longer to 
his profession without his fair client’s consent and assistance. The 
lady, however, would certainly have refused it, had not her father, an 
old friend of the lawyer’s, kindly stepped in to second the plea; and 
she was, at last, over-persuaded to yield her hand. 

This time the ceremony was performed in as private a manner as 
possible. Only a few persons were aware that it was about to take place, 
and the domestics were in perfect ignorance of it until all was concluded. 
The supper-table had been removed, and the happy old bridegroom 
was just thinking of moving after it, when the waiter entered and an- 
nounced—the Marquis Gilles ! 

What a thunderbolt of surprise for the whole party! M. Molinet 
alone had presence of inind to cry out, “ Let the marquis go to the 
devil! “tell him we have nothing to say to each other.” 

But the noble marquis was already in the room. “TV irst, my dear 
father,” ke said, “do me the justice to hear my defence, and send me 
there afterwards. On the eventful night of my marriage I was seized 
by robbers in my own court, and kidnapped blindfolded into a carriage, 
which proceeded the whole night. When it stopped, I was conducted 
into a place up steps and down steps, until they took the bandage from 
my eyes,—of very little service to me, in a dark room, with iron door 
and windows. Ilere the villains compelled me, by dint of threatening 
my life, to indite that false and wicked epistle to my beloved Adeline, 
but which procured me better treatment, and perhaps saved my life. 
Shortly afterwards they promised to release me, which they only did, 
however, within these last few hours. Yesterday they again blindfolded 
me, brought me out of the labyrinth, and conveyed me in a carriage to 
this very neighbourhood. Bidding me alight in some fields, they said 
to me, ‘That is your road to Paris: put your best foot foremost, and 
try to reach it before nightfall, for your young bride is celebrating her 
nuptials to-day with an old parliament advocate. So make haste, or 
you will have no chance of avoiding the honours that are in store for 
you.’ They then directed me to this house; and, before I had time to 
recover from my astonishment, they dragged me out of the carriage, 
and drove me with bitter mocks and gibings from their presence.” 

“A fine romantic history,” exclaimed the old advocate; “but, m 
lord marquis, who will bear witness to all this? Besides, if you could, 
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vhat would that help you? Your former marriage with your present 
sride, sir, has been formally revoked, rescinded, cancelled and annulled.” 

“T know nothing of your quirks of law, and I should be a fool to 
‘ontend with you; I will put it into the hands of some skilful expounder 
»f justice like yourself. My present object in coming here is loudly to 
»rotest, once for all, against your presuming to usurp my place, for I 
either can nor will listen to it.” 

“Good,” replied the advocate; “and that you likewise shall not 
venture to sport upon my manor, marquis, I hereby appeal to the sove- 
reign fount of justice, to his majesty the king.” 

“A most servile appeal,” exclaimed the marquis. 

‘¢ And moreover,” continued the lawyer, ‘‘ my wife shall be entrusted, 
as a sacred deposit, until the decision of the case, into the hands of 
her father. [ will soon get your bill of divorce confirmed.” 

The noble marquis expressed )imsclf satisfied with these terms. 
Both the litigants then took leave of their father-in-law, and left his 
house in company with the other guests, The poor merchant, in the 
bitterness of his feclings, pronounced his malediction upon the whole 
tribe of suitors, sons-in-law, and husbands in the world. He had not 
the least idea, however, that two of them had sct fire to the mansion 
of the third, and also abducted the unfortunate marquis from his bridal 
chamber. Such information would doubtless have driven him stark 
mad ; for, hard as the case was, he had not the least idea that he was 
now the father of six sons-in-law, while his only daughter remained 
without a husband. Yet such a strange fatality had Fortune, in the 
variety of her vagaries, produced, though she spared the unlucky old 
gentleman the additional torment of hearing that so many of his sons 
were still alive. The two traitors, his second and third sons, instantly 
fled from the country, after the success of their last caploit, leaving the 
young marauis and the old decayed barriste1 to settle their dirferences 
as they pleased. 

They forthwith proceeded to try the question of e ¢horo et mensa, as 
respected the rich old merchant’s daughter; but the cause, from one 
reason or other, was protracted so long that the old advocate died before 
the conclusion, an event which was hailed with singular pleasure by the 
young marquis. Finding that the aged barrister was toc impatient to 
await the result of the trial, the marquis, on his side, began to sue for 
a restoration of conjugal rights, but met with unexpected difficulties 
from the young lady no less than from her father. They refused to give 
credit to the story of his abduction, and declared that he had mtant to 
insult the family, in order to afford grounds for future separation : as 
he had before pleased himself by taking French leave of them, he might 
this time take himself off again in order to please them. 

The sighing shepherd, shocked at this reception, pleaded his perfect 
innocence of the charge, invoking all the saints to bear witness to the 
truth of his assertion, But the young lady was inexorable, declaring 
that she would rather die than think of receiving so ungallant a swain, 
who had once so basely deserted her. 

So the marquis went to take the opinion of counsel; whose first 
question was, “whether he could procure any witness or witnesses to 
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his forcible abduction?” He replied in the negative, and the lawyers 
shrugged up their shoulders, and advised him to think of proceeding 
no further with such a case ina legal form. The same opinion seemed 
to be entertained by all his lordship’s friends. They attempted to im- 
press upon him how unbecoming his dignity it was to sigh and languish 
for the daughter of a citizen, who rewarded him only with indifference 
and contempt. His pride took the alarm, and, shifting his affection for 
Adeline as well as he could, he disposed of his possessions in France, 
and set off in a great huff on a tour into Spain, 

How must we account, however, for the surprising coolness and 
cruelty evinced towards him by Adeline, unless we believe her to have 
been quite of a heartless, jilting disposition, and the most variable of 
her sex? There was soincthing, indeed, inthis; but it must at the same 
time be observed in her praise, that she had never been seriously at- 
tached to anyof her six husbands,except the first, having yielded her hand 
more in compliance with her father’s wishes, and a transitory feeling of 
regard, than from sentiments of esteem and love. Besides, in regard 
to the marquis, her recollections were svon effaced by the appearance 
of a rival, a very handsome young officer of hussars, which made her 
more anxious than before to break off her engagements with the former. 
On this occasion her father had less difficulty than on any of the pre- 
ceding in persuading her to listen to the young man’s vows, and she 
accepted him with the same dutiful sentiments as heretofore. 

Previous to the ceremony, the good old merchant took his future 
son-in-law aside. “You are aware, my friend, that you are only follow- 
ing in the wake of six other lovers, who are most of them now deceased. 
Theirs kas been a strange fate, and 1 imagine they must all have been 
bewitched, Jf you are bent upon running the same risk, and will not 
be advised to think better of it, there is one little piece of advice which 
I shall give you, and which may perhaps serve to counteract the charm. 
All manoeuvres, you know, are lawful in Jove and war; and, after you 
come from church, 1 would have you never once lose sight of your bride 
until you have secured her for your own.” 

Adeline was conducted from the altar between her father and her 
seventh husband, and was just procceding up the steps into the house. 
Suddenly hasty footsteps were heard behind them, and some one in- 
quired for M. Molinet. Upon turning round, the bridal party beheld a 
pale, haggard young man, in an officer’s faded uniform, who stood 
looking at them, supported upon a crutch, 

“Who inquires for me?” said M. Molinet, trembling in every limb 
as he spoke: “who are you? what is your business with me?” 

“Tam an unfortunate being,” murmured the stranger, “betrayed by 
false friends: don’t you recognize me?” 

“No, sir,” said Molinet, as the wedded pair were hurrying him up 
the steps ; “1 know nobody now.” 

“What!” replied the stranger, “have my long sufferings so com- 
pletely metamorphosed me? Are you too a stranger to me, Adeline? 
not recognized by my own wife! My first and only love, I am Alson!” 

“Just Heavens !” cried the bride, “ surely that voice——” 

“Away with you!” exclaimed M. Molinet; “do not listen to him, 
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girl! he is only an impostor. Take her away, my dear son-in-law, and 
follow my advice.” At the same time M. Molinet pushed the young 
hussar and his daughter before him into the house. 

The stranger here clapped his hand upon his sword, and confronting 
his rival, “ Not a step farther, on your life, sir. Would you be guilty 
of eloping with my wife before my eyes?” 

With enraged looks the hussar drew his broadsword ; but Adeline 
arrested his arm. “ No bloodshed,” she cried, with entreating accents, 
“forthat manis Alson. My first and best beloved! my eye indeed can 
scarcely recognize you, but my heart speaks the truth too feelingly—it is 
you. Yet I have already been so vilely deceived in this manner, that 
I am become suspicious of every one; I must, therefore, insist upon re- 
ceiving still more positive proots of your existence than your mere ap- 
pearance will afford; nor deem it want of affection that dictates our 
separation until the period when these can be adduced. Believe me, I 
indulge not the least suspicion ; but I owe thus much to my own cha- 
racter and to the world. When once I am happy enough to be pro- 
nounced yours, lawfully yours, I will most joyfully give you my hand, 
and live and dic with you alone.” 

Adeline then retired weeping into her chamber; the young hussar 
left the place with a bitter curse ; and M. Molinet, with his eyes fixed 
in mute and perplexed dismay upon the features of Alson, after some 
cogitating and talking with himself, at length reached out his hand, 
saying, “ The longer I puzzle myself with your face and figure, the more 
I seem to recollect somebody very like you; but 1 think it must have 
been in some other world. Be that, however, as it may, you are heartily 
welcome, my boy ; my poor son Alson —if you are Alson; an@ forgive 
me for giving you so rude a reception, and for having you sent, so soon 
after your marriage, abroad. I had no idea you would stay_so long.” 

Alson, for in fact it was no one else, had no very great ordeal to un- 
dergo before he succeeded in establishing proofs of his identity. Where- 
ever he appeared, the 1esemblance between him and his former self 
became more and more apparent, on slight examination. 

The strange history of his capture, and his subsequent adventures 
and final release, were reserved for the ear of Adeline, and would, per- 
haps, appear tedious to any one else. By her he was received with un- 
affected tenderness, and they had the pleasure of being twice married 
to each other, the old gentleman insisting upon a repetition of the cere- 
mony after so long an absence ; and it was the only real marriage out 
of seven, or rather eight. 

They were now truly happy and blessed with each other’s society; 
and, had not the poor broken-down soldier died about a month after the 
ceremony, their happiness might have continued much longer. Adeline 
lamented him with true widow’s tears; yet, after wearing her weeds 
awhile, being of a somewhat volatile and easy temper, suffered the hand- 
some young hussar to come and wipe away her tears. 

She consented to become his, as usual, at her father’s request ; and 
she was too sweet-tempered and gentle long to have resisted the request 
of any one who bespoke her kindly. They lived very happily together, 
—though she had wed seven husbands in about the space of six years,— 

_ and she spent about half a century with her last consort. 
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THE IRRECONCILEABLE MAN. 


* Away with insults, hate, oppression ! 
Reach ine still the friendly hand; 
Soon we part unreconciled, 

‘Travellers to a distant land. 

Feel we not life’. bridge beneath us, 
‘Trembling ‘mid the o’e.whelming tide? 
See how fast it rushes over! 

Say we loved before we dicd.” 


ITH these words the unfortunate Counsellor Lambert dispatched 
an appealing letter to President Dornfeld, one who had for- 
merly been his inseparable friend and companion, but who had 

become estranged, and was now even one of his bitterest foes. ‘Their 
acquaintance had commenced at college ; amidst study or amusement 
they were ever at each other’s side; and it was only the self-willed and 
somewhat overbearing disposition of Dornfeld that had at any time 
interrupted their mutual regard ; but they were always reconciled ina 
few hours. And it was Lambert’s gentle and noble feelings which 
usually led to this reconciliation ; he recovered his friend’s affections 
and esteem without huinbling himself to his whims. 

Their friendship followed them into the affairs of life, and what is 
more, continued during the space of ten years after they left college. 
Although greatly inferior to his friend both in knowledge and in talent, 
Dornfeld had the advantage in point of wealth and influence, and by 
such a lever quickly assumed a situation in life somewhat higher than 
the forrfer. ‘This, however, was assigned to its real cause, and pro- 
nounced unjust; but Lambert was rejoiced at his friend’s good fortune, 
and it only served to increase their attachment. 

They had severally attained to the age of thirty-five, connected to- 
gether in all their pursuits; but a dark cloud hung over them, and love 
it was that threw the apple of discord across their path. On the same 
day and in the same hour they bcheld the beautiful Amelia, and both 
left the house where they had seen her with a burning secret in their 
breasts.- It was the first they had kept from each other, for both were 
deeply smitten, and it was long that night before they could close their 
eyes. They had leisure enough to think of the lovely lady; they had 
never seen any so attractive and beautiful, and their whole thoughts 
were occupied with the means of again seeing her, and if possible of 
engaging her affections. Tach proceeded in his own way, without a 
word confided to the other, to accomplish the end he had in view. 

Dornfeld, whose busy influence had already raised him to the level 
of nobility, considered wealth and rank as boasting the most irresistible 
attractions for the female heart. He imagined that a man of his vast 
consequence, united to his person, must be the object of admiration and 
of the secret wishes of all young unmarried ladies whom he knew. 
Under this impression, his attentions to Amelia betrayed anything but 
diffidence and doubt; he appeared to make quite sure of success from 
the first, while his manner expressed all the confidence and triumph 
which he really felt. His proposal assumed the air of condescension, 
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and he could not conceal his astonishment on receiving arefusal. He 
left her, highly offended ; his admiration was converted into a feeling 
of hatred and revenge. 

Amelia’s heart was already won by the more gentle and modest assi- 
duities of his friend. He had displayed little or nothing, indeed, of 
those shining qualities so highly valued by the vain; but in every word 
and action was the evidence of a gentle and noble mind, which drew 
its source from the purest and best feelings of our nature. It was thus 
their mutual esteem ripened into love, their thoughts and feelings knit 
in unison together; and Amelia’s parents approved her choice. 

Delighted beyond his hopes, Lambert hastened to acquaint his friend, 
entreating his attendance at their marriage in quality of bridegroom’s 
man, What was the new president’s (for he was just made President 
of Council) astonishment and chagrin, on hearing this request !—he 
leapt from from his chair, and loudly inveighed against Amelia’s cha- 
racter. Ina fit of scorn and passion, he hkewise betrayed his own 
secret, until then unknown even to his friend; and concluded by be- 
seeching him, as he valued their long friendship, not to prosecute his 
suit; to abandon one scornful woman out of pity to the agony of his 
feelings, for he could not yet bear the idea; and that everything he had 
in the world he might consider as his own. 

“Ah, you require too much, my dear Dornfeld,” replied his friend. 
“Do not refuse me possession of a blessing which Fortune has denied 
you; think how many others you possess—as I would have done were 
she about to become yours.” 

‘“* Nay, do not imagine I am going to hang myself,” cried Dornfeld, 
with a bitter laugh; “it is not that; but the scornful simpleton ought 
to be well punished for her airs, and you, my noble friend, can do it. 
Let us be revenged upon her heartless pride: for my sake, draw back, 
and let her die an old maid!” 

Lambert, while he expressed his surprise and sorrow at such words, 
attempted to inspire him with nobler feelings, and to dissuade him from 
all idea of taking revenge where no injury had been intended. Yet he 
could not in the least soften him. Dornfeld insisted upon revenge, 
and spoke as if he were extorting it fromaslave. Lambert then directly 
declared that he was free, and should please himself, without binding 
himself down to the consent of any one. “Do it at your risk!” thun- 
dered Dornfeld, while scorn and rage shot from his eyes. Without 
deigning a reply, Lambert turned his back upon him, and walked away. 

Not long after this separation followed the nuptials of Lambert and 
the lovely Amelia. The name of President Dornfeld was never omitted 
in their cards of invitation to their friends, and this they did out of re- 
spect; but he never came. 

This scornful conduct served the president as a declaration of hostility, 
He even broke off all kind of communication with his old friend; and 
when he once called to inquire after his health, the president being 
unwell, he told his servant to order him from the door. Nor was he 
content with this; he opposed him in public and in all his affairs, cross- 
ing him on every side, and dogging his steps like an evil spirit, resolved 
to embitter his whole existence, This he was likewise enabled to do 
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owing to their respective bituations in the council: the most heavy and 
laborious share fell to the lot of Counsellor Lambert; a sort of conspi- 
racy was at work against him; yet he cheerfully persevered in his duties, 
though he had hardly an hour’s relaxation that he could call his own. 
He was employed in writing incessantly, often whole nights as well as 
days. It hurt him, however, to find that his best exertions were not 
appreciated; that they were even reviled, and rejected in favour of those 
of known inferior worth. Yet the president’s opposition and aversion did 
not stop here. He spoke ill of the counsellor in all societies where he 
could venture to do so; and on one occasion, when it was expected that 
he would be raised to a higher rank in the legislature, and one of greater 
profit, such were the representations made to the prince that another 
was elected, and all his just hopes of promotion disappointed. 

Until this occurrence he had borne all the insults that had been 
heaped upon him with patience. But he was now the father ofa family, 
and he began to find his present means inadequate to their support. 
He had never wished to become the enemy of the president; he had 
never retaliated; and he now more than ever wished to become recon- 
ciled to him for the sake of his family, as he found that he had both 
power and inclination to injure him. So he resolved to come to an open 
explanation with his bitter and unrelenting foe, and he wrote the letter 
mentioned at the commencement of this account. .Ile sent it, but re- 
ceived no answer, while he still continued to receive the same harsh 
and ungenerous usage at his hands. Iie had then recourse to other 
methods of resisting or of softening his hostility; but they proved equally 
abortive. Here was only a fresh source of triumph to the president, 
who loudly boasted of it among his friends and dependants, ‘ Coun- 
sellor Lambert had humbled himself before his rival; he had resisted, 
and he was now in disgrace.” And there he had the unfeeling malice 
to add that he would leave him, as a punishment for venturing to be- 
come his rival—would leave him, without giving him a helping hand, 
though he lay there until the day of judgment ! 

About the same time Lambert was sitting one evening engaged as 
usual at his desk; suddenly one of his most intimate college friends, 
Counsellor Von Buhren, entered his apartment. Fis manner was 
hurried and his features bore traces of strong emotion. “ My best friend,” 
he cried, half out of breath, “I am in one of the most awkward predi- 
caments you can imagine; to you only I look for support. I am just 
now in want of five hundred dollars; my life and honour are both at 
stake; save me, I beseech you.” Lambert expressed his astonishment, 
for Buhren did not stand first in the list of hisfriends. On the contrary, 
he was extremely intimate with the president, and, till this moment, had 
either slighted or given him proof of the ill-will of the latter. Yet the 
weakness of Lambert’s heart was not able to resist the appeal of one 
apparently in distress, and he did not now even reproach him. He 
sought to console him in the most friendly manner, declaring he would 
have been glad to assist him had it been in his power; but fora truth 
he did not possess the tenth part of that sum just then. 

This was the simple fact ; though he had cash in his possession to a 
much higher amount, some of which he was employed in counting. 
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Now, Buhren, aware that it was public property, still persisted in his 
Jamentations and prayers, beseeching that he would save him from 
despair, even by such a method. 

“No; excuse me,” said Lambert; “I would myself prefer dying of 
hunger to touching the least portion of any property entrusted to my 
hands.” Notwithstanding this honourable avowal, the other persisted 
in his entreaties, taking a most solemn oath that he would restore the 
sum without fail within eight days; threatening at the same time to 
dispatch himself if Lambert did not consent to him that very moment. 

The kind-hearted Lambert was greatly distressed between his feel- 
ings of duty and compassion. The last at length obtained the victory, 
and he tried to reconcile it to his conscience, by thinking that Buhren 
was one of the president’s chief favourites, and would be able to smooth 
the way, more than any one he knew, to a final reconciliation with him, 
when occasion should offer. Full of this hope, he opened the iron chest 
with a trembling hand, and took out a bag of five hundred dollars; 
“ Behold then,” he cried, “ [ am now doing that for you which nothing 
on earth should induce me to think of doing for myself. Breathe it not 
to any one, but keep your word, and restore me the money, or you will 
assuredly ruin me.” Buhren embraced him in the excess of his grati- 
tude, and hastened with the money home. 

Overwhelmed with business, Lambert had no time to indulge in 
reflections upon the possille consequences of what he had done. He 
again sat down 1o his desk, and wrote without interruption until mid- 
night. At length, however, uneasy feelings began to prey upon his 
mind; and the thought of having disposed of property entrusted to his 
hands, upon his own responsibility, now filled him with alarm and re- 
morse. fle could not sleep, or when he closed his eyes, unpleasant 
dreams haunted his rest, and he fancied he beheld himself in chains 
and wasting ina dungeon. He rose on the break of day, like some 
wretch released from the rack. In his anxicty, he could remain in no 
one place; he went out to find one of his most faithful friends, and to 
ae he communicated the cause of his unhappiness, and entreated his 
advice. 

“ Bad, very bad,” said his friend, shaking his head; “you have per- 
mitted your goodness of heart to blind your understanding. We can 
do nothing but provide, as soon as possible, against the worst that can 
happen, and replace the amount you have advanced instantly,” 

“There is the difficulty—I have no means,” replied Lambert. 

“Then I will tell you how,” continued his friend. “I am barely 
master of five hundred at this moment ; but in two hours they shall be 
at your disposal. So give yourself no further anxiety about it. I will 
send it to your house; go home.” 

Lambert thanked him and went away. It was hardly eight o’clock 
when he returned. On entering the room, he found two state officers 
of rank with his Amelia, waiting for him. He was startled at their sight; 
and they requested to speak with him alone. They then submitted to 
his inspection an order from the Government, for an examination of the 
amount of cash entrusted to his care. It met his eyes like a thunder- 
bolt, and he had nearly fainted in his chair. It was only the conscious- 
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ness of having committed no premeditated villany that supported him, 
He opened the coffers, and acquainted the officers with the sum of 
money that was wanting (concealing the name of Buhren), and be- 
sought them not to make the affair public, as it was certain of being 
replaced within a very few hours. They only shrugged up their shoul- 
ders by way of answer, took items of all the other sums, put the royal 
seal upon the coffers, and took leave, without committing themselves 
by any promise. 

Two hours afterwards, Lambert’s friend sent him the five hundred 
according to agreement. But at the same moment entered an officer 
of police, who handed him the order for his arrest, and a sentinel was 
placed before his door. It was now made evident that the president 
was in the plot and directed every movement. Lambert instantly wrote 
to him in an indignant tone: “I know you, my lord president !—you are 
the sole author of all my misfortunes. You plotted the vile conspiracy 
of which I am made the victim, by means of your creature, Counsellor 
Buhren, My intention, much injured as J have been, was to hold out 
to you once more the right hand of fellowship, and I hoped I was con- 
ferring a favour upon you by assisting your favourite Buhren in his mis- 
fortunes. You have rewarded me by disgrace and imprisonment. When 
will your revenge be satiated? Surely you are not quite lost to humanity, 
Free me from the net in which you have entangled me! You can do 
it; you can stem the flood of ruin, before Iam engulfed. Think that 
ow disposed of the money during a few hours, and to serve a friend 
of yours.” 

N o answer was returned, though it was intended, on the ensuing day, 
to removetthe sentinel from his door; serving an order at the same time 
upon the prisoner, to forbid his entrance into the council-chamber, and 
removing him from the office he enjoyed. The affair quickly took wind, 
and Lambert was everywhere held up as an unprincipled man, unworthy 
of the confidence of Government, which greatly surprised all classes of 
the people. 

When he had been submitted to this species of moral torture for about 
: month, he received the following letter, from one of his few faithful 

riends °° 

“T am this moment informed that your destiny is decided. The pro- 
secution against you will be dropped, but you will be deprived of your 
rank and offices. Yet the President Dornfeld has it in his power to 
rescue you from this last degrading punishment; if you apply to him 
there is not a moment to be lost. To-morrow it will be too late.” 

Lambert was no longer proof against this last blow, it fell too heavy 
upon him, and he felt that he could never survive it, He had no hope 
in appealing to the stony heart of the president; yet it was his last re- 
source; his family were on the edge of ruin; and he sat down once 
more in the bitterness of his soul; he wrote, and dispatched his letter 
by a trusty messenger. He not only entreated him to put it into the 
president’s own hand, but to beseech him to read it, for that it was a 
matter of life or death. 

Dornfeld was that day engaged in celebrating his birthday with a 
party of friends. It was already evening, and the lord president was 
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seated at the card-table when the messenger arrived. He took the 
letter, and put it unopened into his pocket, notwithstanding the earnest 
entreaties of Lambert’s bearer to consult the contents upon the spot. 
“There will be time enough,” he answeréd, and gave it not a second 
thought. 

About eleven o’clock the party broke up cards and went to supper. 
Among the costly drinking-vessels which decorated the tables wasa 
grand crystal vase, that had been presented to the president many years 
ago by Lambert on his birthday. What is more, the names of the donor 
and the receiver were to be seen in gold characters, apparent to every 
eye. It had never before been permitted to appear; and strange that 
it should be thus exposed,—strange, thought every one, that the presi- 
dent’s feelings can sustain such a sight. An uneasy and indescribable 
kind of emotion was felt by all present, which they sought to banish by 
forced gaiety; and, as the clock tolled twelve, the host, according to 
an old German custom, filled it with wine, to be passed round from guest 
to guest, 

ieee as the lord president was going to drink a health to his friends, 
and touched the edge of the crystal with his lips, a sharp shrill sound 
struck his ear, and rung with a tremulous tone round the glass. It 
was heard by all the guests with an exclamation of surprise ; the vase 
was examined by the lights, and a fresh flaw was very visible in it, 
running through the part where Lambert’s name appeared upon the 
crystal, The letter now occurred to Dornfeld’s memory, and he shud- 
dered : he had already had it for more than six hours in his pocket, 
He rose from table, and went into another room to peruse it. He broke 
the seal and read: “I stand upon the brink of a precipic®, between 
life and death. The tidings I have just heard, that I am to-morrow, 
without trial, to be deprived of my last means of livelihogd, and over- 
whelmed with disgrace, to be ranked only in the list of beggars, has 
brought me to the close of my career, and I am resolved to free my- 
self fron. my sufferings by one resolute effort. This, Dornfeld, is your 
work ; but there is yet time to snatch me from inevitable fate; and 
you will, you must do it, Dornfeld, if a drop of human blood yet courses 
in your veins. Send me, then, as a token of your good-will, one word 
subscribed with your name, and let it be ‘ Yes /’ I will wait most 
patiently for this single word of comfort until midnight. Yet do not 
delay it longer, as you would not in future wish to associate your birth- 
day with the day of my death. For the morning will never shine upon 
me which is to hold me up as an adjudged criminal to the world,” 

Now, for the first time, Dornfeld felt the pangs of conscience ; he 
looked at his watch : it was past midnight, and he dreaded the worst. 
In an agony of remorse. terrific as it was sudden, he rushed out, in 
order to prevent a deed which seemed to threaten to stamp his fore- 
head, like that of Cain, with the indelible mark of murderous shame. 

He was too late: that deed was already done. Before Lambert’s 
residence he found a crowd of neighbouring people assembled, who had 
been drawn thither by the report of a pistol. With his hands over his 
face, Dornfeld, without asking a single question, made his way through 
the crowd, Loud and bitter lamentations smote his ear as he entered: 
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guided cay by such sounds, he found his way to the fatal chamber, 
and, with the impulse of agony and despair, he opened the door. The 
body of Lambert, bathed in blood, was the first object that met his 
sight: Amelia, his wife, was kneeling, comvulsed with heart-breaking 
sobs and moans, before the couch on which he lay. She heard some 
one approaching ; she looked round, as if expecting to behold a spirit, 
and there upon the threshold stood the deadly enemy of the deceased. 
He drew nigh, but she beckoned him wildly away, for she could not 
speak ; yet he came nearer, and then she made an effort: ‘‘I beseech 
you to be gone !—the blood of my husband is crying out for vengeance 
ito Heaven ;: save yoursclf—ily !” 

He felt as if the voice of the Omnipotent were addressing him, and 
trembling he obeyed. He hastened back to his own house, but he had 
not courage to go and take leave of his guests. He sent word to them 
that he had been taken suddenly unwell, and concealed himself from 
every eye as if he had been convicted and shunned by all, The fate 
of Lambert was universally commiserated ; the real cause of his afflict- 
ing end remained no secret. Every humane and honest man avoided 
the president’s society. lis rank protected him, indeed, from open 
punishment ; but a more terrific species of justice took possession of 
his breast, and condemned him never more to c\perience another hour’s 
peace upon earth. Sorrow and remorse consumed him, and insanity 
only came to his relief. At length he imagined he was incessantly 
pursued by the angry spirit of his friend. Often was he heard wildly 
conversing with it aloud, and always in a beseeching tone, stretching 
out his hands in supplication; and then he would break out into the 
ravings ofvdespair, and beat his head against the walls of his cell, 
crying out that he would never, never be reconciled! Years did he 
continue in this state; and often his keepers were compelled to have 
him chained down to his bed, until, the powers of nature being at length 
exhausted, he was suddenly restored to perfect reason for a few moments, 
uttered a prayer, and fecbly adding, “ He is reconciled !”—he died. 


Away with insults, hate, oppression ! 
Give me still the fnendly hand ; 

Soon we part unreconciled, 

Travellers to a distant land. 

Teel we not life’s bridge beneath us 
Trembling ’mid the o'erwhelming tide 
Think how fast it rushes over ! 

Say they loved before they died. 
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{LL the world agrees to flatter women. I only am bound to swim 
against the stream ; for of a truth I have been singularly un- 
fortunate in my dealings with this idolized sex. I have suffered 

too much to become their second panegyrist, like that happy genius, 
the sweetness of whose love-songs so far entitled him to their gratitude, 
that with their own soft hands they carried him to his last home, 

Perhaps I may have becn condemned to all the pains they have in- 
flicted upon me, for having innocently caused the death of one of them 
in the first instance, my poor mother dying at the period of my birth. 
Yet surely that was not my fault; surely I did not deserve to be punished 
for what I could not help ; but I know not. Certain it is, that from my 
youth upwards the daughters of our first mother began to play tricks at 
my expense, not sparing me even when in my swathing-clothes; as my 
father, a very respectable merchant, by-the-bye, has often informed me. 

“ You were never,” he said, “so fortunate, my dear boy,as to be nur- 
tured at a mother’s breast ; ] was compelled, alas! to entrust you into 
the hands of a nurse. She was a young, good-looking woman, and had 
just given birth to a boy, said to have survived only afew hours, on the 
same day that you were born. I believed myself very fortunate in 
having met with her, as she exhibited the affection of a tender mother 
rather than the hired attentions of a menial. And in fact she was the 
mother of the boy whom she had introduced into my house to receive 
a princely education, and whom, during three years, I caressed as my 
own son. This I might still have continued to do, had not the sudden 
approach of death extorted the guilty secret from the nurse. She was 
taken ill at my house, and begged to be removed to her relations, which 
I granted. As she grew daily worse, she sent to inform me that she 
had something very important to communicate, and I went to visit her. 
She was become a mere skeleton, and stood on the brink of the grave. 

‘““*T feel I cannot die,’ she sobbed out in a feeble tone, ‘until I have 
informed you of a secret that weighs upon my soul; and perhaps the 
Lord and you will forgive me.’ 

“Touched at her sufferings, I said that I would forgive her, as Heaven 
ee doubtless do, if she would make full confession of all that grieved 

er. 

“Prepare, then,’ she continued: ‘do not be too greatly shocked 
when I tell you that the child nursed by me, during the last three years, 
as your son, is my own boy, who was given out to be dead.’ 

“Gracious heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘ where then is my son, my Albert? 
Base wretch! have you destroyed him?’ 

“* No, I have not that sin to answer for,’ she replied ; ‘he lives—in 
the Foundling.’ 

“*In the Foundling Hospital! how is it possible?’ I exclaimed, in 
astonishment. 

“¢Y will confess all while I have yet strength, if you will permit me. 
When I accepted the place of nurse at your house, I committed my own 
child to the care of one of my relatives. In my account of its death, it 
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was my sole object to remove all kind of suspicion ; and no sooner did 
I remark the resemblance between your child and my own, than my 
resolution was taken. I abhor myself when | think that it was not real 
affection that induced me, but pride and ambition that I might behold 
him a great man, and through his means, some time, perhaps, be made 
a lady. On returning with my own child, dressed in the clothes of 
yours, from my relations, I met you in going up the steps, and trembled 
lest you should detect the imposture; but you embraced him as your 
own Albert, who was that very night conveyed from iny relation’s house 
to the Foundling.’ 

“The dying wretch here ceased ; and I instantly sent for a legal wit- 
ness to take down her account, and she was fortunately permitted time 
to complete and substantiate her confession. 

*‘ Her accessary in the crime was speedily secured, and her confession 
agreed in every point with that of the deceased, while the register of 
the Foundling contained the fact ofa male child having been found and 
taken in on the day mentioned. Upon this I received you back to my 
arms ; yet so strongly had your young rival laid hold on my affections, 
that I could not discard him without settling upon him sufficient to 
protect him from ignominy and want, 

“Thus, my son,” he continued, “you see in what a scandalous manner 
these women treated you—so early made a sacrifice to their vanity. I 
only trust that you will not be condemned to receive further proofs of 
their enmity in the course of your future life.” 

Such were my father’s hopes, doomed never to be fulfilled ; nor did 
he, indeed, do much to promote them ; for, after remaining about ten 
years a wrdower, he entered into the bonds of matrimony a second time, 
with a young woman who united all the ill qualities of a stepmother. 
At first she seemed tolerably well disposed towards ine, until an unlucky 
occurrence Ueprived me of her good countenance; and she led me such 
a life—not so much like life as a very hell upon earth. 

Among my father’s acquaintance was a young officer, who often fre- 
quented our house, and was always received with marks of pleasure and 
attention. One day, when my father was gone to the exchange, I saw 
his guest step into my stepmother’s chamber. There was nothing re- 
markable, I then thought, in this ; and I continued to play for aboutan 
hour, until beginning to be hungry, I went to ask my new mamma to let 
me have some breakfast. 

Her door was fastened. “ What is the matter-—is the officer gone, 
and is mamma gone too?” thought I, as I looked through the keyhole. 
I then became convinced that they were both there, and laughed very 
hard to think that they should be playing together, like children, on the 
sofa. So I knocked, but knocked in vain, and was compelled to go 
away as hungry as I came. 

Soon afterwards my father returned, when I ran and told him with 
great simplicity everything I had seen; laughing heartily at the very 
amusing account I gave, and wondering that my father did not do the 
same. But no! he frowned, and with hasty step advanced towards his 
wife’s sitting-room. In about five minutes the lady came out, and seiz- 
ing me by my hair with a furious look, she treated me so roughly that I 
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soon lay almost senseless on the ground. Even the young lieutenant 
did not spare me, dealing me a sharp blow with his stick across m 
neck, In vain my father offered to interpose; my mother knew an 
exercised her power, and he played the pitiable part of a tame henpecked 
husband. From this unlucky period my stepmother seemed deter- 
mined, if possible, to torture me out of my existence ; she struck and 
chased me like a dog whenever I came in her way, and hardly gave 
me food enough to keep body and soul together. Though my father 
occasionally ventured to drop a word in my defence, he determined 
upon no measures for my relief, even when she seized and carried me 
from his presence as often as he interfered. Once also he took a long 
journey, leaving me in the claws of this savage animal, this hyena of 
her sex, who, the moment his back was turned, immured me in a dark 
cellar, fed me upon bread and water for about a month, with a threat 
when she released me, that if I whispered a word of what had passed 
to my father, she would again iinprison me, and never permit me more 
to behold the light of day. My health was nearly ruined; yet my 
tyrant was studying fresh plans for my perdition. She succeeded in 
impressing my father with the idea that I was not his son, and that 
the nurse had only invented the story to provide for her child before 
her death,at the expense of the real heir. She declared it was a heinous 
sin to be thus educating a youny bastard, while his son continued a 
beggar. She then applied to some abandoned practitioners of the law 
to draw out a process, witnesses were suborned, and some of the nurse’s 
relations took their oath that I was a changeling ; and I should doubt- 
less soon have been disclaimed to make room for their young relation 
once more, had not my good genius at length interfered afd opened 
my father’s cyes. 

The lady and her young hero presumed so much upon their own 
security and iny father’s submission as to suffer themselves on one occa- 
sion to be surprised by him. The scales fell from his eyes, and he sum- 
moned some of his friends to his assistance, who advised a separation. 
This he effected, and I was no longer an object of this female’s revenge 
and oppression. 

The third scene of my martyrdom was somewhat more short and 
pleasant. My father and two other merchants maintained the same 
teacher for their children. We went daily to his house, learned ve 
little, and cried a great deal. One of my fellow-pupils was a fair little 
girl about cleven years of age, io whom I was excessively attached, 
though only about a year older. One day Annie came to me with tears 
in her eyes, complaining that the master had been scolding her in such 
a way that she should never forgive nor forget it as long as she lived, 
“ Only think,” she continued, “what aclown! He said I need not be 
so proud of a pretty face, that was not so pretty as I imagined !” and 
again she wept as loud as though her father and mother were just dead. 
I tried to console her vanity by abusing the schoolmaster. Still she 
cried, declariny that she would never rest until she was revenged-upon 
the old pedant, and entreating that I would play him some trick, were 
it only to pull off his wig. 

And what if I undertake it,” said I, “ what will you give me, Anmie? 
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will three kisses be too much, my pretty Annie?” “Do it first ; you 
know I am not pretty,” she replied, laughing, while the tears were in 
her eyes; “do it, and then we shall see.” 1 entreated for payment 
beforehand, but this was refused. The design against the great wig which 
ornamented the head of our great pedagogue gave me no little anxiety, 
for he was so horribly tall as to have well merited the post of leader 
amongst any corps of imperial guards. No, it was impossible I could 
succeed in an open attack; I must have recourse to more wily mea- 
sures. So I took advantage of a moment when his eyes were fixed 
upon an arithmetical problem, and slipping behind his chair, carefully 
stuck a small hook, tied to a piece of packthread, into his wig without 
being in the least observed. ‘The other end I fixed to the door latch, 
and then sat down very quietly in my place. I had scarcely cast my 
eye upon my book before I heard one of the boys coming up the steps 
very hastily to make up loss of time. He snapped off the wig as quick 
as a star falling from the sky; it flew high in air as the door opened, and 
found a resting-place on the dusty floor. 

With grim looks the bareheaded giant rose from his seat, and hastened 
to seize the unlucky little wight, who he imagined had robbed him of 
the honours of his graceful locks. Innocent of the deed, the urchin 
fled, and Dominie Bald-paterau in pursuit of him. Ife came in contact 
with the fatal thread, stumbled, lost his balance, and then, like a fallen 
tree, measured his length upon the ground. 

He was thus feelingly convinced that he who had fled, as he entered 
the door, could not be the author of the plot, and have hooked him as 
he sat in his chair; so he directed his rage against those who were 
within his grasp. His looks were more especially bent upon me; and 
though I affected to play an innocent part, the blood rose into my cheeks, 
“Ah! young Mr. Albert,” he exclaimed, “am I to charge you with this 
vile impious act?” 

“No, sir,” I stammered out as well as I could, but at the same time 
involuntarily took to flight. 

Armed with his cane, the giant pursued; and just as I had got halt 
down the steps, and he was in the act of griping me, my foot slipped, 
and I broke one of my arms in the fall. 

The first visit I paid after my recovery was to my favourite Annie, 
intending to claim my duc reward. I found her in company of a sweet- 
smelling courtier, who had deigned to borrow a loan from her rich father, 
and was thus pleased to express his gratitude by calling and humouring 
his little daughter. Flattered with this glimpse of court favour, the 
young puppet hardly condescended to look at me as I entered. I 
waited impatiently for the empty chatterer to retire; but he kept his 
seat. I stood upon thorns, and at length somewhat pettishly entreated 
that she would allow me to speak to her. She followed me, quite out 
of humour, and very snappishly inquired what I wanted. 

. a a know, Annie, you have to giveme.... dost thou not recol- 
ct 

“T recollect nothing ; and will not be shou’d by thee,” retorted the 
little vain thing, as she flung away from me in high dudgeon. 

, Quite shocked, I ran after her, whispering, “Are you no Jonger my 
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good and gentle Annie? or must I come and claim my promised kiss 
some other time?” 

* Give yourself no trouble,” she exclaimed in a mocking tone. 

“So,” I cried, in a bitter voice, “then, who persuaded me to attack 
the great dominie’s wig? who was the cause of my broken arm?” 

“Oh, you will kill me with laughing if you talk so,” she tittered out. 
“Did I, then, command you to get that unlucky tumble, you clumsy 
little fellow ?” 

* I was fairly struck dumb with astonishment, and the little pert jade 
took advantage of my confusion to rejoin her flattering guest, taking no 
notice of me during the rest of the evening. 

From this period we never spoke, and in the end she experienced the 
fate of all coquettes. At the age of thirteen she delighted in the com- 
pliments of counts and barons, and subsequently refused the best offers 
from men of equal rank with herself. Thus, in time, ridiculed by all 
ranks and pitied by none, she arrived to a good old maiden age, with 
the loss both of her temper and her charms. From the time of our 
quarrel until my twentieth year there was a cessation of hostilities be- 
tween me and my fair foes; at least, there only occurred little skirmishes 
scarcely deserving of mention, and which led to no serious detriment 
on my part, though I had invariably the worst of it. 

Meanwhile my father died, leaving me so considerable a fortune as 
to have permitted me to live without engaging in any profession. The 
military career, however, had too great charms for me; I applied for 
an officer’s commission and obtained it. Yet, soon wearied with the idle 
bacchanalian life of my boon companions, I sought occupation for my 
feelings; and the image of the fair Rosalie next haunted my fancy both 
by day and night. She was the most beautiful girl in the city, and led 
so retired and simple a kind of life, that the most vain-boasting and 
abandoned of our regiment ventured not to asperse her fai? fame. 

With much difficulty I succeeded in obtaining an introduction, and 
the modesty of this dove-like creature quite enraptured me. I had come 
with intentions, perhaps none of the best or purest; but I took a solemn 
vow as I departed never to dream of injuring such innocence and 
heavenly-mindedness. It became my first object honourably to win 
her affections; for Rosalie was poor, and maintained an aged mother 
solely by her skill in embroidery. I became prodigal of my money in 
order to improve her circumstances ; her humble dwelling was ex- 
changed for a little palace; and seated at the side of my chaste and 
honoured love, I deemed myself happier than all the princes upon earth, 
This paradisaical kind of life had lasted for about two months, when 
my affairs called me from home. But I promised Rosalie, who seemed 
quite overwhelmed at my departure, to return in ten days at the furthest; 
and, in fact, I more than kept my word by arriving earlier. I rode post 
all the way, and threw myself from my horse about ten o’clock in the 
evening. I flew likea special messenger to her house, ran over twenty 
people in my way, with my eyes fixed upon her windows, which I was 
surprised to see brilliantly lighted. It at first struck me, to confess my 
egregious vanity, that the dear soul had in some way  feompaate tidings 

my easly return, which was thus honoured with some little festival and 
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an ilumiriation, With renewed delight I flew through the door, which 
her maid that moment opened, upstairs, and into her favourite apart- 
ment. 

One step only did I advance over the threshold, for I beheld a sight 
that filled me with equal astonishment and grief. Rosalie lay in the 
arms of young Count Osseck, a notorious man of pleasure. I stood 
fixed as a statue; while the faithless, guilty girl sprang up, looking as 
if she had seen’a spectre. The count kept his seat, and somewhat 
haughtily measured me with his eye. In about halfa minute the false 
one recovered her presence 6f mind, and approaching me as if I had 
been a perfect stranger to her, who had madly broken into her presence, 
she said sharply, “ What is your business, sir? You have most probably 
mistaken the house!” 

“ No, not the house,” replied I; “‘ I am deceived in the Lady Rosalie.” 

“In me?” retorted the girl, with a bold laugh, “how can that be, 
when I am not acquainted with you ?” 

“Do you deny that?” I exclaimed, provoked beyond all patience: 
“you must be an abandoned, wicked, fallen creature to assert the false- 
hood with such an unblushing front.” I trembled with rage; I could 
have torn her to pieces: running behind the count’s chair, she cried 
out in great alarm, “ Help! help me, count! the man is stark mad.” 

“ Pray retire, sir,” said the count, as he rang the bell; and a servant 
made his appearance. 

“What do you mean by this?” I inquired in a decided tone. 

“To throw you downstairs,’ was the answer, “if you do not walk 
down instantly.” 

“Vou See me here, count,” I replied, with as much calmness as I 
could assume, “only in my travelling dress, and perhaps mistake me 
for some adventurer. Sir, Iam an officer and a man of honour,-~-one 
who will not be insulted with impunity. I shall not condescend to enter 
into any vulgar contest with you and your lacquey; but I shall expect 
to meet you as early as six o’clock to-morrow morning to adjust our 
différence in the park.” 

“Certainly! I will be there,” replied the count, coolly, as I walked 
away. 

I passed one of the most uneasy nights I ever recollect, and at dawn 
of day [ was in the park. The count made his appearance, and my 
blood boiled as he approached. I abhorred him as the cool deliberate 
assassin of all my promised bliss. I drew my sword like a madman, 
and fought with blindest rage and passion. It was such as to defy all 
science, and in a few moments my enemy lay bleeding on the ground, 

“Fly!” he cried out, in a faint voice—“ you have killed me!” 

I had a horse waiting ready saddled, and I sought the nearest boun- 
dary,’on reaching which I had full leisure to indulge all the despair I 
felt, In the last twelve hours I had not only lost everything that ren- 
dered life dear; I had fallen from my station in society, and become 
a vagrant and a murderer, for the sake of one false woman, 

T had no motive, no inclination whichever way to turn; but I wanted 
to dissipate my cruel thoughts, and I bent my way towards the capital, 
The idea of being there secured and punished was not enough to detér 
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me, for I set little store by existence then. The distance was about 
forty miles, and yet I sold my horse, changed my dress, and set out on 
foot ; and instead of mixing in society when I reached it, I led the life 
of a solitary, and some months expired before I walked out in public. I 
received no tidings from my native place, and no one knew, nor perhaps 
cared, what was become of me. One evening, when I had been leading 
this uneasy kind of life during more than half a year, as I was walking 
in one of the deserted alleys not far from the city, I observed a figure 
wrapped in a mantle following me ata quick pace. I redoubled my 
haste, when my pursuer called after me in a mild voice, “ Limbach ! 
Limbach !” 

Still I only hastened forwards, while my pursuer, running faster than 
before, again cried out, “1f you are really Limbach, stop! I have good 
news for you from Count Osseck—he is alive—I am he.” 

It was like the voice of an angel awaking me from the tomb; my 
conscience was freed from a murderous weight of sin! I sprang to- 
wards him with an exclamation of joy, and, burying all enmity in obli- 
vion, accepted his proffered hand. 

“Ah! what fools we have been,” he said, “to have attacked one 
another like two wild beasts for such a vile creature as Rosalie! Let 
us thank Heaven that the hypocrite herself let fall her mask in time. 
To you she displayed her heart in all its naked deformity, at the very 
moment she flattered herself she was making a sure conquest of me, 
Since then she has often changed her lovers ; for hardly had you taken 
flight, and my life been despaired of, before she had supplied our places 
with other simpletons, simple as ourselves. But let us waste no more 
words upon the little wretch. Our quarrel is followed by happier re- 
sults than we could have expected. You worked me pretty smartly, 
my hot-headed friend, to be sure; yet in a week’s time my wounds 
gave me less pain than the thought that you had banished yourself, 
and were wandering the Lord knows where, without any occasion. So 
I had scarcely recovered before I resolved to set out in search of you. 
It would have been truly a Quixotic attempt, had I gone to all quarters 
of the globe, without knowing anything of your whereabout ; but, trust 
me, I had already got into your track, even to the place where you are 
standing, I also put our affair into such a train at court, before I left, 
ee you can either return into your regiment or retire, whichever you 
please.’ 

“Then what a wretch was I to think of having your life—you who 
have done all this. No, I shall never forgive myself, as I shall never 
forget your generosity, count. I accept your good offices at court with 
thanks, and of the two I think I shall retire, as I can never think of 
returning to a place where the women have used me so ill.” 

I enjoyed the count’s society during several days, and experienced 
the truth of the observation, that men of spirit, if we except the extra- 
vagances of which they are guilty, and which most injure themselves, 
are generally men of excellent hearts. 

On his return, I wrote to request my dismission, and obtained it; . 
, thys cutting off all kind of connection with my native place on account 

ofa woman, It now struck me that I could not do better than resume 
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the sword I had laid aside in our state, for the service of anothers and 
I was fortunate enough to obtain the rank of captain in a newly-raised 
regiment from my recommendations to the war minister. 

With dread of the police and a trial no longer before my eyes, I again 
mingled in the world and enjoyed the acquaintance of many brave and 
noble characters; but I avoided that of women, as a scalded dog the 
sight of cold water. It was all in vain: my evil star brought me into 
the society of some not very lovely yet very learned ladies, who could 
give excellent rules how the Greek and Roman voluptuaries prepared 
their delicate repasts, though they did not know how to make German 
water-gruel. In this way they contrived to make their poor husbands’ 
mouths water by their repeated descriptions of the alluring dishes en- 
joyed by some ancient gourmand, and then, by way of contrast, serving 
up some of the more modern, by no means so savoury and inviting. 
Exactly at the hour when the dinner should have been prepared, they 
were busiest with some important oracle of receipt, which being laid 
aside in a moment, their poor persecuted spouses found they had nothing 
to eat, 

These celebrated ladies were members of a weekly society of Blues, 
which discussed philosophy, morals, criticisms, &c., pouring forth such 
a torrent of declamations as completely defied the gravity of the most 
serious personage present. 

On one occasion I was unlucky enough to laugh out loud, which 
naturally brought down upon my head the thunder of their indignation, 
and it was with some difficulty they were appeased. Still I ventured 
in different companies to animadvert, in a jocular tone, upon their pro- 
ceedings, «vhich, coming to the ears of the party, I was singled out as 
one of their most heretical enemies, though I continued to be invited, 
under the mask of friendship, to their mcetings. I now approached 
them with séme degree of awe; for they consisted of twelve experienced 
old Blues, the youngest at least fifty, and the others all older, uglier, and 
more dangerous than she. They rose at my entrance from along table 
groaning under some hundredweight of books. One whom I best knew 
advanced and led me—imagine my horror and surprise !—to a seat 
prepared for me, in full view of the assembly, at the same time address- 
ing the society: “Here, my friends, you behold the vile defamatory 
carper who dares to asperse the noble proceedings of our institution.” 

“Then, this is that paltry critic,” exclaimed one in a shrill voice, who 
appeared to be lady president: “let him wait a moment,” she continued, 
in a still more portentous tone, “it is our wish to embue him with a little 
anti-critical taste.” 

Upon this hint, the whole assembly made a simultaneous rush, each 
armed with a rod, towards their victim, and just as the first was on the 
point of seizing me round the neck, I started back, reached the door, 
crying out as I ran, “ These are truly anti-critical weapons, ladies; and 
should you have any to spare, restore them to the witches’ besoms on 
which they ride over the Blocksberg on the last Walpurgis Night.” 

Such an imputation roused their anger to the highest degree: they 
attempted to follow me, but I held the door. As they were about to 
make a fresh onset, however, I took to flight, when they burst through 
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in such force as to disconcert each other’s measures, and many of Apollo’s 
ancient daughters measured their length upon the floor, 

I did not abate my speed until I found myself standing pretty secure 
upon the steps; though even here I heard a torrent of abuse, of rods, 
books, slippers, inkstands, and sand-boxes come pouring after me. To 
shield myself from these missiles, I seized a large paper roll, flung with 
the rest at my head, and at length made off with it. 1 found it consisted 
of a MS. under the title of “‘Lina’s Poems,” altogether so wretched in 
point of composition, that I put it into the hands of my frizeur the next 
morning to dress my hair, reserving the remainder to light my cigars 
with. Just as I was doing this,a messenger from the war minister was 
announced, and, in the idea that he was charged with my new appoint- 
ment, I ordered him up into my chamber. He had no message from 
the minister; it was from the minister’s lady, requesting to know if I 
had not found a certain MS. (describing the place), consisting of poems, 
which was then in my possession. 

This was a staggering question. “What the deuce could the minister's 
lady have to do with so stupid a trifle as this?” thought I; and I was on 
the point of answering in the affirmative. But the idea of having applied 
it to the purposes I had done,—the heinous sin, the scandal of such a 
fact, if made public, all induced me to pause; and I soon mustered 
courage enough to deny all knowledge of the transaction. 

“Then I am to understand you found no such poem,” said the mes- 
senger ; “that is unlucky, for it is then doubtless lost. Her excellency 
will be greatly disappointed: she is herself the author of it.” 

“Her excellency an author!” I exclaimed, in great alarm ; this was 
a thunderstroke upon me, with a vengeance. ° 

“Ves,a great poetess,” was the reply; ‘“‘and moreover, lady president 
of the learned society lately instituted.” 

A second thunderstroke ; and a third more terrific than the former 
followed, as the special messenger, fixing his eyes upon my hair en pa- 
pillottes, exclaimed in a terrified accent, “What do I behold! there is 
a piece of the MS., I dare swear, now visible. Gracious heavens! it 
is the title-page ;—the title-page in your hair!” and he pointed with 
his finger to one of my front locks. I snatched it with an involuntary 
motion, bringing along with it half the hair, and found it unluckily so 
disposed as to place the large court letters, grandly encircled “ Lina’s 
eae in full view. The special messenger wrung his hands in 

espair, 

“Alas! with what fatal tidings must I return to her excellency!” he 
cried ; and away he went. 

Such was my confusion, that I had not presence of mind to detain 
him, even to put a bribe into his hands. I instantly dressed myself, 
and went to consult some of my friends upon this very awkward occur. 
rence. Most, however, were already acquainted with my adventure; 
the injured fair had bruited their wrongs throughout half the city, an 
I was strongly exhorted to appeal for mercy to the minister’s lady. But 
I felt no inclination, and returned home again to consider the matter, 
Here I found a note from the minister, which removed all my doubts ; 
for he wrote without the least explanation, that I had no occasion to 
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count further upon the commission, or to think of calling at the office 
more. 

“As your excellency likes best,” I exclaimed, with a loud laugh which 
made the walls of my room echo; “this will spare me a deal of trouble.” 
For I had now reason to conclude, that since I had thrust my hand 
into a wasp’s nest, I should have them continue buzzing about my cars 
as long as I remained in the vicinity, and that it would be to very little 
purpose to attempt to conciliate them; insomuch that 1 was resolved 
to live henceforward as a private man upon my fortune. I led this 
independent mode of life, and was a happy man for the two subsequent 
years; and though the wasps of literature occasionally buzzed about 
my ears, I was too firmly cased in a coat of indifference and scorn to 
feel their powcrless stings; and the lady president contined to preside, 
as before, over her stupid Blues. 

But, alas! a man never knows when hc is well; he wants to be better, 
for he cannot rest. He becomes ambitious of raising the brittle fabric 
of his happiness to so high a point that the whole tumbles to the ground 
together; and such was the result of my attempt. I began to quote 
some good old authorities, as ] thought, that “it 1s not good for man to 
be alone,” and that it would be better for ine to have a helpinate; and 
I ran over in my head all the good quahties of all the women I had ever 
seen. But I gave the flaitering picture to the winds. “No,” J exclaimed, 
“vou have all run your town career; you have all imbibed the arts and 
evils that arise from it; and you are all cold and heartless. Give me 
one of nature’s simple daughters; an innocent rural lass, one who will 
restore me more than all the happiness of which you artful creatures 
have deprived me.” 

Upon this hint of my own, | proceeded to beat up the country round, 
to find, if possible, a girl after my own heart. I took a female survey 
of all the fa:m and all the parsonage houses in the vicinity, and in one 
of the latter found a young blooming maiden, who appeared in every 
respect a partner adapted to me for life. She was, moreover, a very 
sa harmless creature, with no kind of pretensions, confining her 
observations to yes and mo. 

Now, this good and simple-minded being I wished to make my own; 
50 I solicited the hand of the pastor’s daughter, and met with no 1efusal, 
During the first year of our marriage I had every reason to feel happy 
in my choice. My little rustic was an excellent housewife, agreed to 
everything I said, and appeared desirous of pleasing no one but myself. 
To so exemplary a pitch did she carry this latter point, that she looked 
exceedingly bluff at the young men who ventured to direct their glasses 
at her in the course of our walks. It is true that some very artful co- 
quettes can do the same; yet certainly only such as have some particu- 
lar view, or are beginning to age. On this ground, however, my rural 
love had no occasion to dread the most inquisitive eye, as she barely 
numbered seventeen summers, and bloomed as rosy as the flower whose 
namesake she was, Her aversion to ogling, then, could only be referred 
to her extreme delicacy and good behaviour. In fact, the only man 
with whom she conversed, and that was seldom, was an elderly gentle- 
man, whose optics were chiefly directed towards the heavens and their 
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revolutions of every period. He was my next neighbour, and a professor 
of astronomy. Every evening, when he was not at a review of the starry 
host, he spent in my house, when he was in the habit of looking as in- 
tently at my wife’s black eyes as if he had discovered two new constel- 
lations every time he gazed. 

Certainly I was not inclined to be jealous of the old gentleman, yet I 
felt a little curious to know whether he entertained any sort of designs. 
With this view, I one evening snuffed the candle out; and saying I 
would find my way to the kitchen fire myself, I contrived to blacken 
my wife’s red cheeks as I went, with the snuff. It was natural enough to 
run against a person in the dark, and I found from the result that she 
had not remarked my new style of painting, as by the time I returned 
with the light, she had communicated a portion of it to the lips of the 
astronomer. Yes! the old star-gazing satyr had assuredly saluted my 
rural spouse while I went to light the candle; there was most dark and 
diabolical evidence upon the very face of it ; he looked more like a harle- 
quin than a wise astronomer, and altogether cut so droll a figure, that 
oe not avoid bursting into a laugh, though I had perhaps the worst 
oF it. 

I placed the candle on the table with as much composure as possible, 
when the astronomer, throwing his eyes on a looking-glass opposite to 
him, rose with a sudden exclamation from his chair, and cast a side-look 
towards my wife. I threw inyself ina fit of laughter on the sofa; while 
the star-gazer, taking up his hat, at once marched off. Rosa cast down 
her eyes very demurely, and did not laugh. 

“Now see, my dear,’ I said, when I had a little recovered myself : 
“what have you done to the poor professor ?” e 

“ Nothing, my dear,” 1eplied Rosa, blushing, “he only asked me for. 
a kiss.” 

“So! do you call that nothing? And did you give him one?” 

“Yes! Would you have me refuse him? I could not have had the 
heart.” 

“But that is not proper for a married woman, you know, Rosa,” I 
cried, stamping my foot. “ Not to refuse a gentleman—and an old 
gentleman !—it is a great weakness which you must overcome. You 
must treat him as you do the young gentlemen when they look at you 
as we walk—that is the way to keep them at a distance.” 

I had henceforward to regret the loss of the professor’s company, 
which had served to wile away many of my winter evenings; he came 
no more, leaving me to repent at leisure of my knavish trick. 

I grew hipped and unwell, and was advised by my physician, the 
ensuing spring, to visit a watering-place at some distance, to which I 
agreed. Intending to return shortly, my wife did not accompany me; 
yet not much liking the idea of leaving her amidst the society ofa great 
city, I took a pretty country house for her in a secluded situation, and 
provided an excellent old duenna for her companion while I was away. 

“Farewell for a short time, my dear Rosa,” I said, “and promise me 
one thing.” 

_ “What is that, Mr. L.?” ; 
. “Why, promise me to say No, should any silly impertinent fellow, 
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whether an astronomer or not, ask you any kind of questions whatso- 
ever, will you?” 
os It is very odd,” replied Rosa; “but I will do it certainly if you 
ease.” 
oe That is like my good faithful Rose; for in that little word wo there 
is included a great deal of wisdom, as close and safe as a nut ina shell. 
Just let me hear you repeat it—how will you say it?” 

“ No, no, no!” she replied very resolutely. 

“ Quite right—quite right, ny own love !—take care of yourself, and 
good bye, till 1 come again— soon.” 

1 then jumped into the coach in a very good humour, and proceeded 
on my way. I was not surprised at receiving no letters from my wife 
during my short stay, for she spoke little and wrote less; and with re- 
newed health and spirits, I was preparing for my return. I soon bade 
the waters and invalids farewell, and found myself seated at mine host’s 
well-furnished table at an excellent hotel about half-way on my journey 
home. ‘The rest of the guests were full of life and spirits, and were 
amusing themselves with repeating a variety of anecdotes, among which 
was the following. “ Only a short time ago,” resumed one of my com- 
panions, “there was avery amusing incident occurred at ”” mention- 
ing the place of my country residence. “A certain adventurer, under 
the assumed title of Baron, was the other day exploring this neighbour- 
hood in search of any kind of booty he could find. Ilappening to cast 
his cye upon a rural residence close at hand, he drew near, and ob- 
served a pretty-looking woman, quite alone, gazing out of one of the 
windows. He stopped and entered into conversation under the plea 
of inquirimg his way. ‘Can you inform me ?’ 

“*No!’ replied the young lady, ‘1 cannot,’ 

“*Can you inform me of the name of the next village ?’ 

“* No!’ answered the lady; and this she followed up with a string 
of negatives for every question. 

“Surely, thought our sot-dtsant baron, this pretty creatuie is either 
dumb, or there is something I do not comprehend in all this. He then 
changed his tone of inquiry, saying, ‘I hope, dear lady, you are not 
eee eae the freedom I have thus taken in addressing you?’ 

o! 

“¢ And perhaps you will not be offended if I dismount to rest myselt 
a little?’ 

cee No ! ’ 

““* And you will not forbid me to take a little rcfreshment, presenting, 
at hee soe time, my humble compliments and thanks?’ 

0! 

“The happy traveller then dismounted, and proceeded without further 
ceremony Into the liouse. Here, with similar questions, he arrives at 
a knowledge of everything he wishes to know, the lady still expressing 
all her wishes through the same monosyllable, as she had before done; 
the negative answering every purpose of an affirmative from the lips of 
gh ees person, exactly as the baron could have wished.” 

uring this recital 1 was sitting upon thorns. The country house, 
the beauty and simplicity of its inhabitant, her puppet-like reiteration 
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of the negative, all convinced me that it could be no other than my own 
tender-hearted wife. The relater’s last words went like a dagger to my 
heart ; but I concealed my emotion, and it was not observed. All eyes 
were fixed upon the speaker, who thus continued : 

“So far, you see, my anecdote resembles a mere love adventure; and 
it is not to be wondered at. The remaining portion, however, does not 
tell quite so well for our hero the baron, who, not contented with the lady 
and the injury inflicted upon her absent husband, prevailed upon her to 
rob him of his property and accompany him in his flight.” 

Here I uttered an exclamation of horror, and ran out of the room as 
if a legion of devils had been at my heels. “TIlorses, post horses!” I 
cried ; and while they were preparing 1 locked myself up in my own 
room. Then leaping into my chaise, amidst the titters and curiosity of 
the surrounding spectators, I gave the postillion a douceur, and told him 
to drive hard; and this 1 repeated at every stage, until I reached the 
place where I had left my wife. 

The doors were fastened, and we were compelled to force our way 
into the house. With trembling step I paced its floors; there was no 
one and nothing to be seen. [very place was opened, rifled, and made 
away with. Even the old dragon left in guard of all my treasures had 
absconded ; desks, chests, drawers, papers, had all become their prey ; 
my property was gone—I was a beggar ! 

“ Wretch that 1 am!” exclaimed J, wringing my hands in bitterness 
of soul. “Now I see too well that I ain destined to become the sport 
and prey of every woman I approach, whether wily, stupid, garrulous, 
or dumb. What remains for me but to seek a refuge from their hatred 
and persecution in some far descrt, where they can find nething on 
which to prey?” 

While thus giving vent to my despair, I cast my eye upon a sealed 
letter in a window corner. I opened it hastily : it was from an uncle, 
a rich old merchant in Russia. He entreated that I would come and 
see him (though I had almost forgotten he was in existence) once more 
before he died, as he could not expect to live much longer, feeling him- 
self daily growing worse. At the same time he promised that I should 
not take the trouble for nothing, as he meant to leave me heir to his 
whole possessions. 

In my present destitute condition, this was a most fortunate circum- 
stance for me. I set out without further delay, though I was compelled 
almost to beg my way to reach my uncle’s residence, which lay above 
a hundred miles beyond the city of Petersburgh. Here I was reinstated 
in my former prosperity ; my kind relative died, within a few weeks 
after my arrival], in my arms, and I found myself possessed of a greater 
fortune than before. I determined to pass therest of my days in Russia, 
and, the better to avoid my female persecutors, in as retired a way as 
bape I assumed the fashion of the country, and permitted my 

eard to grow. In this respect I soon vied with some of the best- 
bearded natives. I looked as reverend as an aged Brahmin, and as 
awful in the sight of children as a bull-beggar, or King Bilue-beard 
himself, I took a poor boy into my service, who played the part of 
my cook, my washerwoman, and my lacquey, with gratitude and delight. 
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What degree of intercourse I was compelled to keep up with the other 
sex was restricted to the agency of Jacob, and never disturbed the 
peaceful tenour of my days. The dangerous creatures were not per- 
mitted to cross my threshold ; and I was in the habit of casting up my 
eyes in prayer and stopping my ears when I passed by any of the more 
tempting of these sirens. 

Owing to this wholesome discipline, I contrived to pass the next 
thirteen years in peace and comfort,and was beginning to grow a grey- 
headed respectable old gentleman, free from the storms and anxieties 
of life, and flattering myself with the prospect of reaching the haven of 
my final rest by the same even and easy course. 

But, alas! one evening towards midnight I heard a thundering 
knocking at my house door. I jumped out of bed and looked out of 
the window: the place was beset with soldiers; and I was called upon 
to surrender in the name of the Lmress. My faithful Jacob opened 
the door; they entered, seized and bound me; then, thrusting me into 
a vehicle well guarded, they drove off with me, day and night, until it 
reached the capital. Here I was consigned toa dreary dungeon, where 
I had perfect leisure to reflect upon my past life without interruption. 
At least I had never violated any of the laws, I concluded, and how 
could I have merited my present residence and my chains? At length 
I was brought up to trial. “Confess your crimes,” was the only ex- 
amination to which I was subjected. Appealing to the judge, I begged 
the favour of being informed why I had been brought before him. 
“That,” replied the judge, with an infernal laugh, “we intend you to 
confess, you old rascal, or we shall help you to skip a little. Mark, we 
give you three days’ grace, to think of your sins and to confess them; 
if not, prepare for the knout.” 

I was then carried back to my prison, where I remained until I was 
again brought up. “ Will you be wise and inake confession yet?” 
cried the same tyrant. 

“ What must I confess?” I replied, with the tears in my eyes. “ Heaven 
is witness of my innocence: I am guiltless of any ciime, even in thought, 
or in any way affecting the laws.” 

“ Ay, ay; that is the usual song of an old bird like you. But stop, 
we will soon make you sing to another tune. Off with him, and give him 
the knout until he confesses the truth to a hair.” 

The ruffians forthwith proceeded to try the strength of their arms and 
of their knout-straps for the space of five minutes, when they took breath. 
I bore the operation, sharp as it was, in perfect silence, while the hard- 
hearted judge stood by, expecting me to call out for mercy. I at least 
compelled him to order my executioners to stop of his own accord, and 
I was sent back tomy dungeon. There I lingered during the space of 
six months, endured all the horrors of solitary imprisonment, added to 
the uncertainty of my fate. I repeated daily inquiries of my gaoler, who 
brought my bread and water, as to my ultimate destination ; whose 
constant reply was, that he knew nothing about it, as there was no 
further mention made of me in the court of fe At length he one 
day entered my apartment at a very unusual hour, in great haste, and 
panting exclaimed, “ Up, up! and turn out; you are to be taken before 
the prince—Prince Potemkin—immediately !” 
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Trembling at the sound of this dreadful name, I was borne between 
a party of soldiers, more dead than alive, into the palace. They led 
me into a state hall, where a splendid assembly of courtiers was col- 
lected, all glittering with stars or ribbons of different orders. They 
gathered about me. At their head stood a young creature of astonishing 
beauty, who smiled, stroked my beard with her lly hand, as she said 
with heavenly mildness of manner, ‘‘ Oh, what a beautiful, respectable 
beard!” and again she laughed. Upon this the prince, whom I easily 
recognized from the great respect shown him by all around, turned to- 
hale me with a gracious expression, and added, “Go; you are now 
ree.” 

Filled with astonishment, I left the hall; my guard had disappeared, 
and the sense of my long-wished-for freedum seemed to inspire me with 
fresL. life and strength. With the vigour of youth, I ran down the 
palace steps, and the next moment I heard myself called by my name. 
{ looked back in great alarm, and saw a Russian officer, whom I had 
already observed in the prince’s audience-chamber, hastening towards 
me. “Don’t be alarmed,” he said, “don’t you know me again ?” while 
he shook me very friendly by the hand. 

I looked at him steadfastly a few moments, and then assured him 
that I had never to my knowledge scen him before. ‘‘And yet we have 
seen one another nearer than we well liked,” was the reply. 

I thought and thought ; but he still remained a stranger tome. He 
then began to laugh, and said, ‘What, don’t you really then know 
Count Osseck ?” 

“ Osseck,” I repeated, as I threw myself upon his neck, “isdt, indeed, 
possible? how came you here?” 

“Shortly after our duel,” he replied, “I entered into the Russian 
service, and have been fighting hard with the Turks ever since.” 

“Only with the Turks!” 1 replied; ‘I have been engaged with 
women, who have used me most scandalously and barbarously since I 
saw you last, and you know they began before we parted. At length I 
was compelled to avoid them as one would snakes and wild beasts. 
Yet, worsted and trampled upon as I have been, this day seems to 
reconcile me to them once more. Yes, for once, at least, ] have met 
with a kind-hearted, eacellent woman, the young and fair princess, who 
spoke so softly and stroked my beard. To her, doubtless, I owe my 
freedom.” 

“There, friend, you are in a great error,” replied the count, with a 
compassionate smile; “to this angelic creature you owe your torture 
and your chains!” 

“‘ Banter not so cruelly,” I cried ; “still let me hope that one good 
being lives to redeem the character of her sex.” 

“‘ Doubtless, my whimsical friend,” replied Osseck, “there are thou- 
sands of excellent, irreproachable women ; though the eulogist of your 
fine beard is certainly not among the number, but a cold-hearted, vain, 
dissipated creature.” 

“ How will you convince me of that?” said I, a little warmly ; “ for 
old as I am, 1 confess I was nearly falling in love with her wonderful 
beauty, united to so much kindness.” 
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“T can easily convince you,” replied the count, “ by explaining some 
little of the affair of your own sufferings and imprisonment, much as 
follows: About seven months ago, a certain young prince happened to 
be dining with the great Potemkin. He was just returned from a tour 
through some of the Russian provinces, and could find nothing more 
remarkable to relate than his meeting with a man who wore an extra- 
ordinary long beard, and dwelt upon it asa kind of phenomenon. The 
lady in a jocular tone directly exclaimed, ‘ Oh, of all the beards in the 
world, I should like to see this.’ 

“This wish was no sooner uttered than Potemkin, a great admirer of 
the princess, ordered particular inquiries to be made; when the young 
prince, taking out his note-book, read aloud the place of your abode, 
adding, ‘ There he is to be found. J don’t know his name, but no one 
can mistake him, no one being able to boast of a beard like his.’ 

“The proud favourite, calling his secretary, ordered him to write to 
the commandant of the place, giving him instructions, without loss of 
time to secure and forward the said long-beard, as soon as he could 
find him, to the capital. 

“ From that time forward neither the princess nor the prince dreamed 
anything about you, and it was not until to-day that the former, for the 
first time, recurred to the subject : ‘How does it happen, then, that your 
excellency has never shown me the man with the astonishing long beard, 
as I expected ?’ 

“ The prince immediately sent to his secretary, and in a savage tone 
cried out as he entered, ‘ Have I not already commanded that the man 
with a lang beard should be forwarded hither?’ 

“*Tt is true, please your excellency, and he has already had the knout 
and been for the last six months in close imprisonment, yct he refuses 
to confess‘his crime. Your excellency has never since been applied to 
on the subject ; the process and trial are yet remaining in the chancery.’ 

“Vet it be brought; and order the delinquent up into the audience- 
chamber.’ 

“The lady was now as much delighted as a child with some new 
plaything: she ordered you to be brought round; and at last she came 
towards me, when I recognized, with surprise, my friend Limbach in 
the prisoner. The rest you know, And what think you now of the 
court lady? How tender and humane, out of mere jest to seize a 
worthy man, consign him to a dungeon, to show him like a wild beast, 
and dismiss him without offering to make the least reparation for his 
wrongs! Then to be called a guardian angel by her victim, who, you 
know, had very nearly fallen in love with her !” 

I stood mute with astonishment—I was buried in deep thought over 
my strange fate. The count roused me, and entreated I would think 
no more of what was past, but come like an old friend with him home, 
refresh myself, and then give him the whole of my history. 

I agreed to accompany him, remained with him some weeks, and in 
order to amuse my brave host, sat down to write my own history and 
adventures. Having concluded them, I set out on my way back to my 
faye oo rejoicing in the idea of again meeting, at least, my faith- 
Ui Jacond. 





" 
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But no! this good man never saw him more; for when he reached 
the house, which he supposed was ready prepared for him, a neighbour 
with a long face came out and handed him the key, again retiring 
without saying a word. Poor Limbach walked in, but there was no 
Jacob: the house was robbed and deserted like his former one. A 
number of people collected on hearing him shouting “ Jacob! Jacob!” 
and he inquired of them, “ What is become of him?” 

“Oh, he is gone.” 

“Gone !” he exclaimed ; “do you mean that he is dead?” 

“ No, not dead,” was the answer: “he has run away.” 

“Nay, good people ; that cannot be! Jacob would not treat me so ! 
never,” 


AN HOUR'S INSTRUCTION IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
(/n the manner of Philander Von Littewald*) 


IN my earlicr years, says Philander, I was certainly a merry blade, 
and it is no less certain that I dissipated my paternal inheri- 
tance, and at length found myself compelled to make business 

a pleasure, as I had formerly made pleasure my business. A court life 
looked the most inviting; in fact, | longed to become a statesman, and 
to offer my political services to some foreign prince. So leaving my 
native place, I set out upon my tour, in the course of which I lost my 
way in going through a wood; and losing it still more by trying to find 
it, | lay down out of sheer weariness and fell asleep. 

In a little while I felt a gentle tap upon my shoulder; I opened my 
eyes, and beheld a strange oddly-dressed old man, with & long beard, | 
standing before me. “Come, get up,” he said, “and I will conduct you~ 
to a place where you may learn the whole art of government in a single 
hour.” 

This proposal was extremely agreeable to me, so I got up and followed 
the old man step by step. He bent his path over a steep mountain 
covered with mist, which finally led into a stately city decorated with 
many lofty spires and towers. 

“ Here, my son,” resumed the old man, “is the court residence of a 
mighty German prince, who can reach an extraordinary way with his 
long grasping hands, wherever he may happen to observe something 
dainty in the great state dish. But you shall become personally ac- 
quainted with him. One of his privy counsellors is dead within these 
few days past, and another is to be chosen to fill his place: we shall now 
have an opportunity of witnessing the proceedings; the real actuating 
motives on these occasions being thrown into the shape of questions 


* His real name, however, was Hans Michael Moscherosch He lived in the seventeenth 
century, and wrote several satires under the tule of ‘‘ Extraordinary and Real Apparitions,” 
respecting which he observes in his preface: “I cannot believe that I have injured any one, 
my purpose, on the contrary, having been to promote the good of all. Such as do not fiad my 
writings to their taste are either incapable of understanding them, or find themselves disagree- 
ably portrayed; their conscience accuses them. Throughout the whole range of my ‘produc- 
tions there is not a word that can be construed into a reflection upon a worthy man,’ 
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and befitting answers, for our better edification. It will, however, be 
as safe to be invisible.” And saying this, he touched his own forehead 
and mine with some balsamic drop, and we both became as impercep- 
tible as the wind. Yet we contrived to see one another; and thus pre- 
pared, we wafted ourselves like a summer breeze through a thick crowd 
of people rolling up and down the street. The farther end of this brought 
us closeup tot « palace, and so into the hall of state, where shone the 
prince surroind d by his grand officers of state, in the full splendour 
of his power, sitting upon his throne. Well, before him stood three 
figures, singled out of some half-hundred lots of candidates all eagerly 
on the scent for office, and their qualifications were now about to be 
proved, if not approved, by royalty itself. 

“ What is the first and most indispensable virtue of a privy counsellor, 
sir?” inquired the prince of one who stood with folded hands, and eyes 
upon the ground, most resembling a Moravian preacher. 

“The fear of God,” replied the man, bowing submissively, while he 
laid his hand upon his heart. 

* What is the second virtue?” 

“The fear of God.” 

“ And the third?” 

“The fear of God,” and there he stuck fast. 

The prince laughed, bade him begone, and turning to his privy coun- 
sellors, said, ‘See and find this holy simple-spoken chucklehead a 
schoolmaster’s berth.” 

He next turned to the second of the three, and inquired, “ What are 
the principal qualifications of a good governor?” 

This candidate, who had a peculiarly pedantic air, and the very es- 
sence of self-complacency glistening in his eyes, bowed much less low 
than the former, cleared his throat, and seemed to be preparing for a 
long set speech, which began as follows: 

** Plato, Aristotle, &c., maintain that a prince is only the minister of 
his people” (devil a bit, thought the prince), “and consequently bound 
to exercise only justice and equity; to promote the welfare of the state 
by every means in his power; and so to treat his subjects as he would 
himself like to be treated were he a subject. 


‘**What you'd from others take amiss, 
Be not guilty thou of this,’ 


“ Now, this proverb is the golden text to try all human proceedings, 
and one which nature implanted in our hearts. Leta prince direct his 
conduct by this rule, and he will be honoured and beloved as the father 
of his subjects. Let him, on the other hand, give way to selfish violence 
and passion, and exhaust the labour of his people in mere extravagance 
and show, and it must necessarily follow, as the poet says— 


“* That men whom princes teach to fear, 
They teach to hate, and hating heax.’” 


The prince, during this discourse, frequently fixed his eyes upon his 
council and great officers of state, as much as to Say, “ How sounds that 
my lords? this bird sings a very different tune to that of my faithful 
privy council !” 
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Lord Pakomus, High Privy President, as he was anciently called, of 
the Secret Council-chamber, was an old wily courtier, who in the enjoy- 
ment of this office had accumulated immense riches. He concealed 
his feelings under a smiling countenance, shook the honours of his 
mighty wig with a scornful air at the speaker, and when the prince 
began to eapress his great astonishment at what he heard, the lord 
president, biting his lips, chimed in with the words, “ Enough of this 
audacity ! our royal master stands in no need of lessons like these on 
the art of government.” 

This conclusive piece of flattery had the intended effect ; it brought 
all the prince’s notions back again to the monarchical level; he threw 
a black look upon the young liberal, and commanded him to stand 
farther off. It now came to the third place-hunter’s turn, a poor beard- 
Jess youth, but one who had fashioned his court thoughts and phrases 
upon the model of the lord president, and brought out every other word 
with a shake of his shoulders or of his empty head, as if to recommend 
this illustration of his reasoning to the prince. The first question put 
to him was—‘ To what, sir, ought the chief aim of the sovereign to be 
directed?” 

“To three points,” he replied rather pertly,as he bent himself, at the 
same tine, twice double in token of respect ; “ viz., first to the increase 
of the royal finances ; secondly, to the enlargement of his boundaries ; 
and thirdly, to the support of his prerogative, as the Almighty’s vice- 
gerent upon earth.” 

‘Very properly remarked,” exclaimed the prince, “very properly 
indeed ;” and in spite of his youth he nominated him one of his privy 
counsellors upon the spot. e 

We invisibles exchanged a meaning look upon this speedy appoint- 
ment, and the old man whispered me: “ The young hypocrite who has 
thus caught the duke’s ear is son-in-law to the lord presidefit. The old 
experienced court fox himself dictated both the question of the prince 
and his son’s answer; so you see they were like to fit as close as cup 
and cover,as hand and glove. Now mark, he will next Linens to give 
the lad an hour’s instruction in his business with closed doors, which, 
anhbheg we will contrive to hear, as it was the main object of our visit 

ither,’ 

The prince dismissed his council, and the lord president took his 
relative under his arm. ‘‘ Come along, my dear boy,” said he, “I will 
give you a proof of my paternal regard ; I will disclose for your edifica- 
tion the most important secrets of ministerial management, and the art 
of governing.” Saying this, he led him through some dark narrow pas- 
sages, perfectly familiar to him, into one of the most secluded wings of 
the palace, at the end of which he entered into a chamber, enclosed on 
all sides with iron bars and doors. He cautiously unlocked a small 
aperture into this political sanctuary, and secured it after him, in order 
that no uninitiated wretch, by any chance, might happen to have slipped 
into any of his state secrets, But he could not contrive to bar zs out, 
and we had the advantage of hearing the following wonderful revelations 
from his lips. 


But first the lord president proceeded to open a chest containing a 
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vast variety of cloaks, of smooth velvet, silk, or fine spun cloth, They 
were all richly lined on the exterior, but within they were made of no- 
thing better than raw coarse wool and hair, and in part sewn fast and 
strong with wolves’ and fox-hides, forming an impenetrable disguise. 

‘Ts that the prince’s wardrobe?” inquired the young privy counsellor. 

* By no means,” replied the old one; “they are only state cloaks, 
intended to be worn according to the fashion in which we wish to im- 

ose upon the people, whether by a grand ceremony or by a side-wind. 

‘or this last there is nothing like a sinart, flashy cloak, which looks as 
if there were nothing under it. So this, you see, with fine gold fringes 
—this light, innocent-looking scarlet coat—is called the ‘ People’s Fa- 
vour”* A second here, of green velvet, is the ‘leur du Pays,’ and 
a third, flounced with silver, is entitled the ‘ Common Bes?,;’ and so on 
with these.” 

With earnest gaze did the young noviciate measure them all, one 
after another, eager to try them on, At last, however, he could not 
restrain his mirth, as his eyes encountered an old faded tattered cloak. 

“Lord!” cried the young counsellor, ‘‘what can this dirty ill-looking 
hide be doing here among these fine state garments?” 

“ Wonder not at that,” replied resident Pakomus. ‘‘Once this same 
mantle shone as brilliantly as its neighbours, and it is only the long 
valuable services it has seen that have given it so very shabby an ex- 
terior. It is called ‘Good Intention,’ it is like our daily bread fora 
court life. For if by chance the helm of state should be guided by the 
hand of a fool instead of a statesman, and the ship run clean upon the 
rocks, then, while the said ship is going to pieces, he takes care to con- 
ceal himself under this cloak, crying out from some safe corner that his 
intenttons were good! Upon this the poor drowning passengers have 
no more to say; but, as some falling ministers are lke giants, the 
mantle is fiot sufficiently long to reach, in which case his colleagues 
are compelled to cover him with the whole princely wardrobe, and bury 
him in state.” 

The examination of the cloaks being concluded, Lord Pakomus 
opened a court bandbox full of masks. 

“What noble masks !” exclaimed the young counsellor ; “I suppose 
these are only worn on grand occasions, at court festivals, and so forth?” 

“That is good !” cried his father-in-law, laughing ; “they are to be 
worn as often as we want them. They are state masks, boy! that be- 
long to the mantles, each to its own. It is for this they are made to 
resemble the human features, expressing, as you see, nothing but open- 
ness and honesty ;” and saying this he placed one of them upon him. 
“ Now, can you tell the difference between me and a famous patriot 
who devotes his life for the good of his country?” 

“ Noble, indeed !” cried the young mocking-bird, imitating the old 
one, and clapping his new-fledged wings. 

. The noble pair then entered an adjoining chamber, apparently a bath- 
ing and dressing-room. There were razors, lancets, and cupping-glasses 
lying round in abundance. 


* Whether the lord president means here to allude to the service military, we do not presume 
to be sufficiently versed in his state secrets to decide,—Ep. 
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“ These articles,” said Pakomus, “are the stock-in-trade of our finan- 
ciers, our collectors, and, indeed, of all our receiving officers. With 
these shears they are accustomed to shear their flocks, both citizens and 
peasants; with the glasses they contrive to extract both blood and bone, 
and cup them frequently. When these leeches, however, have sucked 
their fill a still stronger hand often compels them to regurgitate, and 
then throws them aside.” 

The old president then led his young friend back into the hall, where 
he opened a box of spectacles. ‘‘ Now observe,” he said, “there are 
three sorts of these state spectacles. The first kind are meant to mag- 
nify objects exceedingly ; they will make a gnat into an elephant, or a 
silver penny into a round dollar. With thesc they bewilder the eyes of 
the subject, and can turn an old rotten tree into a large forest, and in 
paiticular magnify a small alleviation of the people’s burdens into an 
incalculable benefit. The second pair will as easily reduce mountains 
to molehills, and is particulanly useful in regard to diminishing the ap- 
parent amount of new rates and levies; but the third pair convert black 
into white, and cover everything they are applied to with a fine dazzling 

olish.” 
PA What rare spectacles!” exclaimed the young counsellor, entreating, 
at the same time, that he might possess a pair for himself. The old 
president, however, before venturing to try them on, cast a sharp look 
and took a turn all round the room; and then in a Jow tone said, “ These 
spectacles, besides their diminishing powers, enlighten us in other 
matters, which we do not always think it necessary to communicate to 
our good master, or to trouble him with a long-winded illustration. 
These glasses are not for A7s eyes. This, for instance, we orly do when 
the prince does not judge proper to countenance a new impost. We 
give him a view of the matter very different to such as he would take 
with his mere scanty natural vision.” ? 
F “And does this answer?” inquired the young man, with a solemn ~ 
ace. 

* Probatum est!” cried Pakomus, with energy, and they shook each 
other cordially by the hand; “are you not elected a privy counsellor, 
my son?” 

“ But what is this fine rose-coloured powder ?” inquired the docile and 
inquisitive pupil; “it seems like tooth-powder.” 

‘You are quite wrong, my boy,” said the old courtier; “ do you imagine 
Government would trouble itself with furnishing tooth-powder for its 
subjects? Not it were better they had no teeth at all, and they would 
consume less.” 

“ Then, what can it be for?” said the yong statesman, a little dashed. 

“ Dust, man, dust!” returned the old fox; “it is eye-dust, intended 
to be thrown into the people’s eyes when we have no other way of 
blinding them, And that fast-corked and sealed bottle there is ready 
fora similar kind of emergency. It contains the celebrated blue mist.” 

“J must confess,” said the counsellor, “here is enough to blind a 
whole nation; but it is for its good.” 

The president laughed bitterly, and nodded assent. 

His son next remarked a large velvet bag; and thrusting his hand 
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into it, drew out a gigantic gold tuning-hammer, near an ell long, and 
proportionally thick. 

“Let that alone!” exclaimed the old courticr, in an angry tone, and 
wished to put it up again; but the other held it fast, insisting upon 
knowing what it was for. 

The lord president at first refused to say; but at length confessed 
that on one occasion a certain foreign power had insisted upon the grant 
of some privilege from his gracious master, which was esteemed incom- 
patible with the interests of the state. ‘Soon after I received this large 
tuning-hammer, of massive gold, accompanied by a very gracious and 
facetious epistle from the foreign prince, entreating me, in a jocose way, 
to influence my master’s ideas on the subject in such a manner as to 
bring them into unison and perfect accordance with his own. Now, 
who can resist curiosities of this kind? who can refuse to unlock the 
ees his confidence, when knocked at with so powerful a hammer as 
this ?” 

“All that is very true,” said the young courtier. 

Lord Pakomus lastly showed him a little cask filled with peas, ob- 
serving, ‘‘ These once innocent grains happened to fall into the hands 
of a very roguish black-dcaling statesman, and became mcre dangerous 
than musket-balls. I am almost inclined to let you into the secret of 
such a devilish trick ; yet may I not reasonably fear lest you may some 
time, if I continue too long upon the stage, think of turning the story 
against myself?” His son-in-law here, striking his hand upon his heart, 
protested that he was an honest man. 

“No more of this, but hear the affair. It is only the most abandoned 
of villains~that will consent to make use of these bedevilled grains in 
furtherance of his designs. He strews them in the Privy Council- 
chamber, in the Chancery Office, and in particular over the smooth 
foot-cloths, fn order that the secret enemies of the villanous seedsman 
may tumble over those politic peas, and infallibly break their necks. 
And this always first occurs to the most upright and excellent men, 
who, being internally supported by a good conscience, are the less cau- 
tious how they walk, marching bolt upright.” 

At hearing these last words, I shuddered, and sighing, thought of 
the lines of the excellent Froschmausler : 


*‘ Court sweets, however sweet to taste, 
Are fraught with poisons: fear the feast '” 


Suddenly the whole flattering prospect of state government, together 
with the lord high president and his son-in-law, disappeared from view. 

“Well!” inquired my aged conductor, “and how are you pleased 
with an hour’s instruction in this grand art?” 

I only shrugged up my shoulders, and knew not what to reply. 

“ Had you any idea,” he continued, “that I had brought you here to 
witness what you have seen,—this grand political game of hiding-cloaks, 
false eye-glasses, and tuning-hammers of massy gold? No, heavens 
forbid! you had not. I pointed out to you in time where the poison lay 
in the costliest dish of all,in order that you might avoid it. I have ex- 
posed to you all the secret arts of the unprincipled minister, in order 
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that you may form 4 more correct judgment than the ignorant crowd 
respecting many noble-minded princes, whose first object would be the 
welfare of their people, were they not unhappily misled from the path 
of integrity and justice by corrupt and evil-minded ministers, whose 
selfish views wear the cloak of faithful counsel and advice, until they 
bring both prince and people into a situation of great jeopardy. Avoid 
the example of such, and bless thy stars, good youth, that thou hast learnt 
so much. If you meet with a prince who is inclined to lay the burden 
of his subjects’ welfare on your shoulders, serve him faithfully. Grasp 
with a strong hand the selfishness and avarice that propel the secret 
wheels of the political machine, and expose them to reprobation. But 
keep a wary eye where you walk; beware of the pitfalls strewn on all 
sides of you, and of a host of enemies eager to devour you!” 

With the last dying echo of these words the figure of my aged con- 
ductor fled like a vapour from before my eyes, and | found myself lying 
under the trec where I had fallen asleep. [I roused myself and stood up, 
yet I felt as if the court peas were under my feet, and this deprived me 
of all courage or inclination to proceed in my journey; so I measured 
my steps back. 


THE LADY’S PALFREY. 
(A Tale of the Court.) 


‘To escape Love’s magic chain, 
fuvery mortal art is vain; 
Who that made the foolish bet, 
{ver won it yet? 
The icy region round man’s heart 
To thaw and part 
Asunder with her sunny siniles 
Is woman’s sport and woman » wiles, 
This truth trips up an old court save, 
‘Lhe last step of his pilgrimage, 

A prosing motalist— 
As, reader, you may plautnly sce 
In this his metry histury— 

A courtly jest, I wist. 


| HERE was once a young good-natured monarch who never so 
much as dreamed of vexing the least of his subjects ; and yet 
he did not please them. He was too easy in the exercise of 
his royal prerogative, and treated them rather like spoiled children 
than hirelings and apprentices, until they almost began to think of as- 
sembling in parliament, like the frogs, and of petitioning Jupiter to grant 
them a proper king. The truth is that state business boasted less at- 
tractions than a very handsome young lady of the court, named Ade- 
laide, who had made herself completely mistress of the young king’s 
heart as well as of his time. Such was her influence over him that 
some of the old privy counsellors began to take the alarm, and tried 
every courtly means of enticing him out of the Paradise which he 
seemed to enjoy in her society ; for it was not without a good deal of 
difficulty that they could prevail with him even to take the trouble of 
signing his name to a sentence of execution, 
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To most state ministers, perhaps, this bitter aversion to business 
might have been highly agreeable, and they would have turned his dele- 
gated authority to very good account. But these belonged to that more 
rare class of statesmen who have rather a dislike to office, and who dis- 
charge its functions purely for the benefit of the people. They were 
only ambitious of rousing the royal young lover from his trance and in- 
spiring him with a sense of his dignity--to wield his sceptre with be- 
coming majesty and power, so as to convince his subjects that they had 
aking. They assembled, therefore, and laid their heads together in a 
cabinet council ; the result of which was, to delegate one of the oldest 
and wisest of their sapient body to bear their grievances and remon- 
strances to the car of their enchanted young prince. Now, Privy Coun- 
sellor Alphonso, the ambassador on this occasion, was no sneaking 
soft-tongued old courtier, who would hardly venture to call his soul his 
own; but bold, blunt, stiff, and unbending as a poker, he marched forth- 
with to seek an audience, and roundly stated the object of his visit. He 
declared in the most earnest manner, with due commendations on the 
virtues of princes who never neglected their royal duties, that both the 
capital and the country were beginning to feel very much dissatisfied 
with the style of governing, or rather of not governing at all. They 
thought it odd enough, he continued, that his attachment to a single 
girl should absorb that due to all his people, for whom he did not scem 
to care a flea. Indeed, it was thought that he would not give his little 
finger to save all his subjects from eternal comdemnation, such was the 
perfect indifference he displayed towards them, as well as to his own 
royal dignity, to the power and splendour of a ciown. 

The prince seemed quite dumbfounded at these serious charges, and 
it was clear that his conscience was at work, for he had not a word to 
say in interruption.- He listened earnestly to the whole sermon, which 
insisted greatly on the necessity of industry, tempcrance, self-control, 
and other great and princely virtues of that kind. “ Very true, my good 
Alphonso,” replied the good-natured monarch, “only I fear you have 
never beef in love.” The old minister, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
_ confessed that he had never yet found time to fall in love. At the same 
time, having delivered his sermon, he took his leave, shaking his head 
as if he entertained no great hopes of reaping any harvest from the 
good seed which he had just sown. 

For once, however, the wise old counsellor was mistaken; the prince 
awoke, as it were, out of a dream, became sensible of his royal duties, 
and never went near his beloved during the next three days. Mean- 
while it would be impossible to form an idea of the number of tears shed 
by Adelaide as she sat in her lonely chamber. She was the living 
picture of grief, until about the fourth day, finding it began to border 
upon despair, she conceived that it would be the most prudent course, 
before she made a noose of her garter, to pay the young monarch a 
visit. He uttered an exclamation of surprise on beholding her in his 
royal presence and at his feet, before he hada suspicion of her approach, 
softly inquiring Aow she could have offended him. Touched to the very 
soul at these words, the prince pressed the weeping beauty to his breast. 
“ Adelaide, my own Adelaide,” he cried,‘ 1+ ‘> calm. You are an 
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excellent girl, and you have not vexed me at all. I love you as much 
as ever, and shall never cease to love you; only I must not, I dare not, 
see you any more.” 

This was at once delight and torture to Adelaide’s heart; his first 
words were balsam, but his last were daggers. A flood of tears was 
her only reply, for her grief was too great for utterance. At length, with 
abundance of broken sighs, she sobbed out, “ You would see me no 
more! and yet assure me of your love !—would you hand mea bowl 
of poison garnished with roses? Away with such flowers for sorrow, 
and tell me frankly that you hate me, and that our parting is dictated 
by a frigid heart! Alas! it must be so, for who would be found bold 
enough to check the ardour of a monarch’s soul?” 

The good king now found himself in a very perplexing situation, for 
he was ashamed to confess that he had been tutored by an old moraliz- 
ing minister, and sought every means of disguising from her the real 
truth, But her sighs and tears again appealed so powerfully to his 
feelings that he could not refrain from relating the whole history of his 
short-lived efforts to vanquish his love. 

This confession removed a load from Adelaide’s heart. With the 
joyful consciousness that her affairs were not quite in so hopeless a state 
as she had pictured them, she recovered all her usual animation and 
good humour. This charining vivacity was as formidable as her tears. 
«Stop a bit, you sulky old pedant,” she cried, laughing through her tears, 
“and 1 will reward you well for the three days’ anguish you inflicted 
upon me! With your royal permission, I will play off a trick upon the 
old grudging churl, which shall save him the trouble in future of preach- 
ing his prosing sermons in your majesty’s ear. No, he shall never indulge 
the least inclination to moralize any more. I have hit upon it already 
~ amost excellent plan. If your majesty will please to slip into the 
castle gardens about sunrise to-morrow, and conceal yourseif near the 
pavilion, which this old notorious peace-breaker has converted into his 
summer residence, you shall see a sight which I think cannot fail to 
amuse you heartily. If my plan succeed, you shall have the pleasure 
of seeing this most sage and philosophical greybeard play such pranks 
before high Heaven, that you may easily repay him, with interest, all 
the fine speeches and reproaches which he has so philosophically be- 
stowed upon you.” 

The king, much amused, seemed to approve of the idea, with the 
single condition that the joke should not be carried too far. Adelaide 
promised, and ran joyfully home. 

Early the ensuing morning, while the whole court lay buried in repose, 
the malicious lady, intent upon revenge, took her way towards the castle 
gardens with the speed of a young roe. She was attired in a charming 
morning dress, whose exquisite whiteness might have shamed the snow, 
Her raven hair floated loose upon the breeze, or wantoned over her 
swan-like neck, while her bosom itself was but lightly veiled from the 
eye of the young god of day. 

Thus cruelly armed with the weapons of seductive destruction, the 
lovely nymph began to wander round the immaculate minister’s abode, 
He was already seated at his official desk, and from time to time cast 
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longing glances at the delicious gardens, which seemed to invite him 
down. To entice him to the windows, Adelaide began to sing a song, 
sweet at least as the nightingale’s : 
“7 was a little lively thing-— 
To school each morn upon the wing ; 
Vet loved I something better 
Than svgar bread for alphabet, 
And learnt no words that I was set 
Save that of Love— Love-letter. 
And fain I would my wit apply 
If some loved one would love as I, 
And wear with me love’s fetter.” 


The first notes of the decoy bird attracted the old courtier’s atten- 
tion. He laid his pen down, clevated his wig a little above his right 
ear, and listened. “ Who in all the world can be singing so prettily ?” 
thought he, as he rose from his desk. He crept softly to the window, 
peeped behind the curtain into the garden below, and was not a little 
surprised to observe the very young lady whom he had served so illa 
turn only a few days before. 

At first he turned once more to his desk; but his curiosity being 
piqued, he again rose, he peeped, he gazed ; he admired, he longed, he 
lost himself. Love pinned him to the spot, or at least he was only 
able to turn one eye to his seat—the other was in the garden. “ You 
old fool!” at length he began, half laughing to himself; ‘‘I fear thou 
art bewitched with a girl young enough to be thy granddaughter. But 
zounds ! she looks so desperately beautiful, old father Nestor himself 
might well fall in love with her. Zounds! I never envied my royal 
master so much in my lifeas Idonow. How happy he must be! What 
wonder thfht in her socicty he should forget that he wears a crown, or 
that he has any subjects except herself in the kingdom !” 

During this monologue, the wicked Adelaide had contrived to fix her 
basilisk eyés upon him through the window, and played the part of a 
Jovesick damsel to admiration. She plucked roses and forget-me-nots, 
which she made into a wreath, and sighed. Added to such artifices, 
she kept drawing nearer, and sang again : 

“Here, here I was captured 
By Love's mighty power, 


And wander enraptured 
Vill life’s latest hour. 


‘*T would thou might’st feel, Love, 
What I suffer now; 
I would 1 might steal, Love, 
To offer my vow.” 

The old courtier was enraptured too, and his head turned so giddy 
with the delicious song that he could no longer distinguish sense from 
nonsense, but took the compliment as it was meant. He grew merry 
and wanton as a young colt, felt quite feverish, and his long ossified 
old heart began to grow tender, and melted away like wax. Greedier 
than a fish devours the bait, his eye fastened on the lady’s charms; and 
like some fierce pike he was caught with the hook sticking in his 
gullet. The next moment he threw his morning gown aside, seized his 
best court suit; yet rccollecting, just as he began to decorate himself, 
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that she might retire, he resumed his morning gown, and ran to the 
mirror to adjust his wig. Alas! he was shocked at his own figure: 
never had his cheeks looked so flat and fallen, nor so deeply ploughed 
by the hand of years. Indeed, they resembled shrivelled eeneat 
so much that the voice of reason exclaimed—“ Thou art playing the 
fool, old greybeard! What! in the winter of thy days to think of making 
love to a blooming flower of spring! Down to thy desk again! where 
for years thou hast sat turning the rudder of the state, and heed not the 
one of any siren that attempts to bring the vessel of thy fame upon the 
rocks,” 

So argued reason, and would have said more; but the nightingale 
again trilled her tender song from the garden, and three times sweeter 
than before sang her third song: 


** Fonder than the fondest dove, 
Once within a leafy grove 
Sat a maiden fresh and far, 
Watching for her one beloved ; 
Yet ere from that spot she moved, 
Came woe and death to end her care.” 


This was too much for the sage statesman’s prudence, and it turned 
his head. His passion escaped quite beyond the bounds of reason; he 
lost both rudder and compass, and ran like a broken loose horse, down 
the steps into the garden, and never stopped until he dropped at Ade- 
laide’s feet. She had purposely averted her face, and started, as if sud- 
denly taken by surprise as her unwieldy lover plumped down before 
her. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” she cried, “what is the matter?” at@he same 
time taking the old courtier by the shoulders, as if to raise him up. 

“ Nay, most lovely tady,” he exclaimed, in the mo$t tender accents, 
and gazing on her with melting looks, “suffer me to remain Where I am 
kneeling, in the dust, until I obtain your full forgiveness, your smiles, 
your love.” 

“You surprise, you distress me greatly,” replied the artful Adelaide, 
biting her lips to avoid bursting into a fit of laughter; “but rise, I en- 
treat you to rise; for I must first learn whether you be jesting or in 
earnest.” 

“In earnest, upon my soul! doubt not the truth and fervour of my 
passion! it would be an insult upon that divine—that exquisite-—that 
angelic beauty which compcls all men to adore you. Iven I, I who 
have ever boasted perfect freedom, must now submit myself a happy 
slave and prisoner, ready to wear your chains.” 

“ Truly, I feel proud of such a conquest; yet I cannot consent to de- 
prive you of your freedom-—-I dare not.” 

“But you must,” replied the enraptured lover, “ you cannot avoid ity 
for Death only can rid me of your chains. This, too, he will shortly do, 
: you do not quickly take compassion on me, and consent that you will 

e mine. 

“ Such a formal declaration,” replied Adelaide, “ from your lips, almost 
makes me imagine I am in a dreata, a delightful dream. Leave me, 
pray, before I awake; for, alas! I fear you are very far from being in< 
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different tome. Must I then confess it? I have long sighed for this 
hour; and besides, I have been haunted this some time past by the 
strangest emotion, the oddest wish you can imagine, the gratification 
of which depends wholly upon you.” 

“ Name it, I entreat you; only name it, my adored Adelaide.” 

“ Indeed, I feel some diffidence—I do indeed, in mentioning it; you 
will think it so very singular; yet I feel I cannot be happy unless you 
consent to indulge me init. So I think I had better tell you,” 

“Oh, yes! give yourself no anxiety, nota moment’s hesitation. Only 
state your wish, and have it: bid me mount the scaffold—the funeral 
pile—or the top of the town hall—and I will do it. I would march 
through fire and flood to reach you!—’sdeath ! but I would.” 

“Would you really? then J will mention it boldly, for I require no 
such terrible proofs of your affection. Freely and frankly, therefore, I 
have a most inexpressible desire, were it only for a few minutes, to take 
a short ride round these fine gravel walks.” 

. “ Whimsical girl! what can have put this into your head? However, 
there is nothing shall prevent it; you shall have a pad to carry you 
round the walks instantly.” 

** No, there is no occasion for that: it would most gratify me to be 
borne upon your right honourable shoulders; it is that I long for; that 
must be the price of my affections ; if you would only go down upon 
your hands and knees.” 

* Cruel, cruel girl! surely you are jesting, you mean to make a fool 
of me. Ask any other favour in the world ; only spare my feelings ; I 
know you would not wish to make me a laughing-post : consider my 
dignity—my official character—I am a minister.” 

““So, then,” cried Adelaide, “ you would permit these cold haughty 
maxims of.yours to stand in the way of true passion and devotedness 
to the object of your love: how can it make you ridiculous when there 
is no one to see you? I vow eternal silence on the subject, as you may 
well believe ; and the pretty birds and squirrels in the trees above us 
will surely tell no tales.” 

The poor lover stood in great perplexity some time; till at length, the 
violence of his passion mounting into the sublime, quite overpowered 
his sense of the ridiculous,and he bent down upon his hands and knees 
with all the grace and agility of an octogenarian, though he was little 
more than sixty. The lady then took a silk sash, and bitted him very 
dexterously ; and next seizing the reins, she lightly sprang upon his 
back, almost convulsed with laughter, so that she had much difficulty 
in keeping her seat. 

Scarcely, however, had he crawled at a snail-like pace a few yards, 
when suddenly the king sprang from his ambush among the shrubs, 
and confronted his old minister upon his servile career. “Ah, ah!” 
quoth he, “such scenes are worth my whole treasury in gold! To see 
such a philosopher and avowed enemy of the fair sex converted into an 
old hobby-horse! It is too much—too much!” and he held his sides 
for laughter. 

The old privy counsellor gave a shriek of horror, just as if the sky 
had fallen, at this sight. Yet, after a long struggle, he tried to force a 
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smile, and exclaimed, in a tone of mingled chagrin and good humour, 
‘1 know I am ridiculous enough, but I never before knew the enchant- 
ing power of Love. I see now that if the little imp spares us in our 
youthful days, it is only to make a greater fool of us in old age. So jest 
and laugh, my prince, to your heart’s content; yott must find some 
other court preacher in future: I have done; I have surrendered with- 
out discretion to Love--that ‘mighty conqueror of hearts,’” 


TALES BY M. E. ENGEL. 


fir. (Mor. Erdm.) Engel, professor of philosophy, and towns-deacon 

at Planen, was born at that place in the year 1767. His name 

is mentioned as prize poet in that university, and the author of 

“ Moral Tales, Tables, and Mottoes for Youth,” &c., &c. He ranks in 

the list of the celebrated writers of modern Germany; though his lighter 

productions do not appear to so much advantage in an original and 
national point of view. A few, however, are spirited and elegant. 


THE ANTI-SPECULATOR.* 


[HERE was once a very reputable citizen of the name of Mr. 
hee Teinne. He was at one time a man of considerable 
anded property, which, upon symptoms of agricultural depres- 

sion, he had converted into a large monied capital, upon the interest 
of which he contrived to live. Thus secured against a fall of prices, he 
began to indulge, as he grew older, a violent antipathy to all species 
of gambling, and speculation of every kind. Indeed, the mere word, 
with the whole of its dangerous relatives and derivatives,—whether 
bulls or bears, mines or consols,—had such an effect upon his mind, 
that he sometimes appeared to be labouring under a temporary de- 
rangement of his affairs. He had,some time before, deposited a large 
sum in the concern of one of his most particular friends; but this he 
now very suddenly withdrew, and along with it, of course, the particular 
friendship subsisting between the parties ; his friend having happened, 
in the simplicity of his heart, to communicate some excellent specula- 
tion which he had in view. 

The same feeling extended even to his politics: he heard that the 
French Government, whose cause he had before advocated on all oc- 
casions, meditated some speculative views upon Egypt ; and forthwith 
he changed sides, and went over to the Allies. He likewise refused to 
subscribe a single sixpence for the erection of a new parsonage-house 
in the good parish of St. Paul’s, merely on account of the rector having 
mentioned his intention of adding to it a speculum or observatory (for 
in fact he was a much better astronomer than preacher), a plan to 
which the rest of the parishioners had consented. 

He next determined to make his will, while of sound mind, being de- 
sirous of leaving the whole of his property to his nephew, a steady, 
plodding young fellow, at the expense of his two sons, who were of a 
very different disposition. To make such a transfer the more sure, he 
went to consult a certain Doctor Glau, of legal celebrity, who replied 
to his singular communication as follows : 

* We would beg leave humbly to recommend the very edifying example above afforded us 
to the consideration of monied men just at this period upon the Stock Exchange, In par- 


ticular, to all rich mercantile fathers, whom we advise to dismberit all the moye 5 lative 
membets of their family.~-Ep. , ne 
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But Have you maturely considered the matter, my dear Mr. Teinne? 
Such a measure ought to possess strong arguments to back it, or the 
validity of your will might be brought in question after your departure. 
Yes, sir, even whally set aside.” 

“What ! do you imagine my will can ever be invalidated by my own 
sons?” cried Mr. Teinne, indignantly—“ let them do it at their risk.” 

‘“ But you will be safely disposed of, my good friend; they will bury 
you first, Mr. Teinne.” 

“Then there’s an end to all subordination, and that is the difficulty. 
First bury me! and then go and invalidate my will! But we must 
take some measures, Mr. Glau, we must take measures accordingly ; 
and I trust you will be able to provide.” , 

“Why,” replied Mr. Glau, “you must give good reasons for refusing 
to bequeath your property to your own children ; that is all. Show us 
some sound, conclusive arguments.” 

“ Undoubtedly—most assuredly I can,” interrupted Mr. Teinne, “and 
you will find them well founded too, doctor; as I know to my cost.” 
Here he greatly resembled the Knight of the Rueful Countenance: he 
adjusted his velvet cap again and again, with a sort of nervous agita- 
tion, while his face continued to lengthen as he pronounced the names 
of his sons. ‘“ Yes, my sons, doctor,—if I must let you into the entire 
secret of all our quarrels and miseries,—my sons, young headstrong 
rascals, as they are!—have ventured to speculate, sir.” 

“ Speculate ! and what of all that?” repeated Glau. 

“What of all that! what of all that! Why, doctor, you surprise me: 
I fancy you are not inclined to speculate, are you, doctor, in your pro- 
fession? Do you belong to the company, doctor,—a speculaéor—hey ?” 

“A speculator! no, Mr, Teinne, the Lord forbid! not I, I am no 
castle-builder—no aéronaut, sir, I assure you. I ama er man, one 
who likes to follow his nose, and walk upon solid ground, Mr. Teinne,” 

“And Heaven long preserve you, then, in so noblea resolution! and — 
no fool will catch you hazarding your neck for his amusement, like that 
silly adventurer who conceived that pretty piece of speculation, you 
know, of transporting himself to England across the channel——” 

“Say no more! say no more! Mr. Teinne ; I grow dizzy at the mere 
mention of the subject—seized with an involuntary ague-fit. Pray let 
us confine ourselves to the present question. You wish to disinherit 
your sons; very fate ; but what valid objections have you to insert in 
your last will and testament against them?” 

“What but their infernal rage for speculation, doctor ! their ungovern- 
able folly which leads them to imagine they are greater wiseacres than 
their fathers, and meddle with adventures they do not in the least un- 
derstand, The truth is, sir, they have clean overstepped the bounds 
of moderation and common sense, such little as they received from 
nature, and to which they ought to have confined their active labours 
and exertions. They left their native sphere ; and my eldest son, as I 
dare say you must have heard—-—” 

“Oh, yes!” interrupted the counsellor— that he was compelled to 
decamp ; he was—I mean his affairs were deranged.” 

“ Right, exactly so; but whence do you suppose the evil originated ?, 
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He was in an excellent concern—a very desirable—very profitable on 
sir; and it only wanted tolerable good management, He had the whole 
of his mother’s jointure, and a very pretty capital from his father in 
addition to it, sir; his connections were as respectable as heart could 
wish, and he had a host of customers and chapmen at his beck. Re- 
spectable, did I say? nay, between friends, counsellor, his transactions 
were always snug; his drafts upon houses were sure—cocksure. Never 
required, sir, to deal with Polish Jews ; no, nor with Russians either.” 

“ Then how the deuce did it come to pass, Mr. Teinne, that your son 
failed ; it must have been really very difficult. Indeed, it surprised 
both me and the commercial world at large not a little ; his establish- 
ment was not expensive: pray how could he contrive it?” 

“ Contrive it with a vengeance! he had his head full of prodigious 
speculations ; quite prodigious, sir. He might have continued to live 
long and happily with his family, here in Europe ; but no, forsooth, he 
must go and invest the whole of his ready cash in lands; exported it, 
sir, by all that’s mad, to North America, upon speculation.” 

* Indeed ! do you mean that he actually sent his money to North 
America?” cried the counsellor, amazed. 

“] have a shrewd suspicion he did; and he likewise speculated upon 
paying a visit shortly after to his fair and flourishing principality.” 

‘Principality, say you, Mr, Teinne? you surprise me!” 

“Yet it is true, Mr. Glau; nothing less than a principality : do you 
suppose his grand, comprehensive schemes would grasp at anything 
less? He wished to purchase vast domains ; a tract of country em- 
bracing about thirty square miles; much more, in fact, than many 
principalities have to boast of. Had there only been one living being 
to every square mile, or even a single blade of corn, enough to afford a 
full hearty meal to acountry mouse, there might have been some ground 
for hope !—as it is———” and he lifted up his eyes, 

“Tt is a chapter of miracles,” replied the counsellor. 

“A chapter of accidents, dismal accidents, you should have said, Mr. 
Glau,” replied the old citizen, “ At least it was no miracle to me; for 
the evil, sir, was hereditary on his mother’s side; she was sfecu/lative, 
-—-you understand me. A sore affliction, sir; but, in general, I believe, 
folly and madness are found to be hereditary.” 

“What, Mr. Teinne,” replied the counsellor; “do you really mean 
to allude to your dear departed lady?” 

“Why, doctor, what would you have me say? I tell you that, though 
my eldest son fancied himself somewhat hampered for room in Europe, 
the world itself appeared too narrow for the aspiring intellect of my 
deceased wife. She was so completely absorbed in eternal speculations, 
or speculations upon eternity, that our whole domestic economy was 
neglected ; in fact, I was deprived of every matrimonial comfort during 
this my painful pilgrimage upon the earth. The odour of sanctity was 
so great that it completely overpowered me.” 

“There now, Mr. Teinne, I can sympathize with you, my late dear 
wife being likewise afflicted in the manner you describe.” 

“So be it! and Heaven rest their souls,” said Mr, Teinne. 

* Heaven’s will be done !” rejoined the counsellor, “Amen! To re- 
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turn to our question, the case of your youngest son, the aulic epuieel te 
Mr. Teinne, gives me the most uneasiness. For, if 1 am rightly informed, 
he has obtained for himself some reputation.” 

“Reputation, with a vengeance! Luckily, I have been undeceived 
on this point by our good dean. He has let me into the meaning of 
this reputation—reputation forsooth !—such as it is. To attract the 
admiration of a set of raw juveniles ts no oy ae affair, as I dare 
say you know, counsellor. But let me see him win golden opinions 
from wise men. Listen to me, doctor,and remember it is only between 
friends. So do not let it take wind among babblers, and become a feast 
for fools, town fools, of all people in the world : let it rest, let it rest. 
But, as I say, the dean of our chapter showed me one of his publications 
the other day; and I had no sooner got through it than I was quite 
alarmed, confounded, doctor !” 

“How so? alarmed! Mr. Teinne.” 

“Yes! and well I might, it contained such inconceivable nonsense— 
such as could never have entered the skull of a sensible man, or, indeed, 
of any man. For the young gentleman not only finds Europe too 
narrow for him, like his elder brother; or this long vale of tears, like 
his more pious mother; the whole creation is too little; and his infi- 
nite faculties have invented a system—a transmundane system—which 
engrosses his whole soul.” 

“He is far beyond my comprehension, then, I confess,” said the 
counsellor. “I cannot inagine—I have never heard of such a system ; 
what sort of one can it be?” 

“What sort, forsooth! As far as I can gather, all his brother’s 
American tracts are nothing to this tract of his. They are Elysian 
Fields compared with this invisible world of his own creafion. His 
brother still sticks to solid ground, though not very, productive: he has 
asun to shine, air to breathe, and things to revive his animal functions; 
but this poor devil has reduced himself to such a state of abSolute desti- 
tution and forlorn hope, that he does not allow himself so much as a 
bare inch of space, or a second of time, or a particle ot earth, which he 
does not first borrow from his beggared, bankrupt reason.” 

“This is quite unintelligible to me ; give me acase, something grasa 
exempli, if you please,” said Mr. Glau. 

“To be sure | will, as far as I can recollect,” said the other. “ For 
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instance, you perhaps imagine that this said corporeal substance, yoy 


are at the trouble of carrying about with you, is a body.” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“You perhaps further flatter yourself that you have a head, Mr. 
Counsellor: a heart, hands, and legs ;— you have laboured at least 
under that delusion.” 

Flow the devil! surely he would not try to argue me out ef my 
Senses. 

“He would, though,” cried Mr. Teinne, with a woeful expression, of 
face; “he would convince you that you had no sense at all.” 

“Would he so?” exclaimed the lawyer: “not in a hurry.” 

“Yes, he would tell you not to deceive yourself; that it might be all 


adream, It may be your dream, or that of some other person; 1t comes 
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to the same thing; for you cannot by any means make yourself sure of 
your existence.” 

“Heaven have mercy upon us!” cried the lawyer, “can my youtg 
learned friend be in his senses?” 

“A philosopher to be out of his senses, indeed, the Lord forbid!” 
cried Mr. Temne; “it is only your idea. Still, you must not actually 
despair of life; for as long as my son exists, he will supply you, I doubt 
not, with some scheme or other to preserve vitality.” 

“Upon my word,” replied the counsellor, “such a delusion looks 
very serious, not to say alarming.” 

“Indeed, you are right there, I suspect; but you know he has only 
to cogitate in downright earnest, and he can soon bring us—though, 
perhaps, not his wits—int6 existence.” 

* But Iam an old mang will he make me anew?” 

“Oh, he can perform far greater miracles than that. Why, sir, in 
this manner he can create sun, moon, and stars; everything is the off- 
spring of his thought, and so he can create you or his own father. His 
reasoning powers resemble the little box in possession of old grannum 
Nixus.* Let him only whirl it round sufficiently, and make a few in- 
cantations, and he will make anything bounce out of his pericranium 
that he pleases. I have a shrewd suspicion that he will one time or 
other be inventing a small bedlam for himself, where, should his father 
nave to see him, he will fancy or dream that he is overwhelmed with 
anguish.” 

fi Indeed, Mr. Teinne, your case is peculiarly trying: you are greatly 
to be pitied. But what does your son imagine will become of this mun- 
dane system after his departure?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Teinne, “he will perhaps think that people will say 
that it did once exist.” f 

“Very strange! one would fancy it made of more durable stuff.” 

. “Yet we need apprehend nothing. He can create a fresh generation 
of necromancers, and teach them how to sport their reason, as you whirl 
round a dice-box.” 

“ So in that way everything may be continued on its ancient footing, 
which is what I wish. To speak frankly, Mr. Teinne, I had some 
eee at first as to the propriety of cutting off your sons in your will; 
but I now find that property could not be safely trusted into such hands, 
If you please, I will proceed to execute your will further.” 

“Do so, good doctor,” replied his friend, “and when it is finished, 
and the witnesses are in readiness, and the whole signed and sealed, let 
my death happen when it will, I shall be contented. For the calamity 
of my sons has rather embittered my existence; one dunning my ears 
with his American speculations, and the other with speculations upon 
the invisible world, One has lost all he had in the world; and the ot er, 
1 find, has cruelly deprived himself of the small portion of commog 
sense which nature gave him,” 


“* Alluding to a description of its powe S aetta yd $F 
Mymph of the F canteit nokD, powers contained in a story of Musievs, entitled The 
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TOBY WITT. 


NE of the chief ornaments of a little provincial town, his native 
place, flourished Mr. Toby Witt. At no period had he evinced 






reay 
a" 1 desire to travel, and never on any occasion exceeded his 
prescribed limits round the adjacent hamlets, In spite of this, how- 
ever, he knew more of the world than many who had travelled a great 
deal farther, and some who had expended the best part of their fortune 
on a fashionable trip to Paris or Italy. He was possessed of a rich fund 
of little anecdotes of the most useful class, which he had obtained by 
observation, and retailed for his own and his friends’ edification, And 
though these showed no great stretch of gertius or invention, they pos- 
sessed considerable practical merit, and were, for the most part, re- 
markable for coming before company coupled together, always two and 
two, 

Among his acquaintance was a careful young gentleman of the name 
of Till, a great admirer of Mr. Toby Witt for his known prudence and 
stock of observations. On one occasion he ventured to expres3 his 
high opinion of them, to which his old friend replied in his stuttering 
style, 7 Ha! hem?—what, do you indeed think me such a wiseacre, 
then?’ 

“Why, all the world says so, Mr. Witt; and I should be glad to 
become your pupil.” 

“Would you so, young man? Nothing more easy. If you really 
wish to become a prudent youth, in fact, you have only to study the 
conduct and deportment of fools.” 

“Tn what manner do you mean?” : 

“What manner! by trying to act differently, to be sure.” 

“ May I beg an anecdote, or example, for the sake of illustration?” 

“T believe I can accommodate you with one, Mr. Till. When I was 
a young man, there resided in this town a Mr. Veit, an old mathema- 
tician, rather a meagre and morose sort of personage. I used often to 
see him walking about, muttering to himself as he went along, and never 
stopping to salute any of his neighbours and acquaintance ; much less 
would he look them in ¢he face and converse with them, being always 
too earnestly engaged in solving the problem of his own perfections, 
Now, gone suppose, Mr. Till, that people were in the habit of 
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saying of iY ts 
Mott probablythat he was a véry shrewd, wise old gentleman,” said 


Y. 

“No; you are somewhat on the wrong side. They called him an 
old fool. So, so! I used to think within Siena aes sort of title 
however general, was not at all to my taste—I must take care how i 
imitate my old friend Mr. Veit. I see that will never do; one must 
net appear to be too full of oneself, Perhaps it is not well tred all 
events, to go muttering with oneself; I see we must be more sociable, 
and talk a little to our neighbours. Let me hear your notion on the 
sattiect. Mr, Till; did I judge rightly?” 

isputably ; I think you were in the right,” 
617 
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“Nay, I am not so sure of that; not exactly so, as you will find. For 
we had another genius, a finical kind of personage, and a dancing- 
master, the very converse of the old postulating mathematician ; and 
yet he did not please, though he used to stare in everybody’s face as he 
skipped along. He was glad to talk to every one who would listen to 
him as long as their patience lasted. Well, Mr. Till, and what do you 
suppose people used to say of Aim?” 

“Most likely they would call him a wild, merry sort of fellow; some- 
what of a bore withal.” 

“There you ate not so very wide of the mark, Mr, Till; for they 
called him a fool. You see he won the same title by a very opposite 
kind of merit. Here’s for us! I thought to myself; this is odd enough. 
What must one do? hov in the world must one contrive to win the 
reputation of a wise man? It is plain one must take neither Mr. Veit 
nor Mr, Slight for our model. No; first of all, Mr. Till, you must look 
persons full in the face and salute them like the dancing-master, and 
then you must have your eyes upon yourself, and reflect seriously; talk 
with your neighbours, like Mr. Slight, and think of your own affairs 
aftef wards, like Mr. Veit. That was my mode of arguing, Mr. Till. I 
compounded the gentlemen, sir: people called me a prudent long- 
headed fellow; and this is the whole of the mystery.” 

On another occasion our prudent citizen received a visit from a young 
merchant of the name of Flau. He, too, came to consult; and, after 
making some wry faces, he began to lament the extent of his losses 
and misfortunes. 

“Well,” rephed old Witt, giving him a tap on the shoulder, “and 
what does all this amount to? You must be on the alert, sir, and 
pursue fortune more diligently. She is a shy bird; and you must be 
on the look-out, like a sportsman.” 

“So I have, my dear sir, this long time past, but all to no purpose. 
One unlucky blow followed another, till I was fairly tripped up by the 
heels. For the future I shall fold my arms and rest quietly at home.” 

“In that you are wrong again, young gentleman: you must be on 
the look-out, I tell you; you need only to have a care how you carry 
your head.” 

“ How I carry my head !” repeated Mr. Flau; “what do you mean, 
Mr. Witt, by that?” 

“Only what I say; you must have a care how you carry your head, 
and the rest will follow of course. Let me explain how. When my 
left-hand neighbour was employed in building his new house, the whole 
street was paved with bricks and beams and rubbish, not very pleasant 
to pass over. Now, one day, who should happen to be going that way 
but our worthy mayor, Mr. Trick, then a young and fashionable alder- 
man. He always carried his head high, and thus he came skipping 
along, with his arms dangling by his side, and his nose elevated towards 
the clouds ; yet the next moment he found himself sprawling upon 
the ground; he had contrived to trip up his own heels, to break one 
of his legs, and obtain the advantage of limping to the end of his days, 
mies may often see. Do you take? do you comprehend me, Mr, 
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“Perhaps you allude to the old proverb, ‘Take heed not to carry 
your head too high.’” ae | 

“To be sure, but you must likewise contrive not to carry it too low; 
‘faults on both sides! If you have borne it too high, don’t bear it now 
too low,—you comprehend me? and you will do yet. 

“Not long afterwards, Mr. Schale, the poet, was passing the same 
dangerous way, Mr. Flau. He was, perhaps, spouting verses, or brood- 
ing over his ves august@ domti—I know not which ; but he came jogging 
forwards with a woeful sed bats ‘eyes bent on earth,’ and a stooping, 
slouching gait, as if he would be glad to lower himself into the ground, 
sir. Well! he walked over one of the ropes; smack it went, and one 
of the great beams came tumbling about his ears from the scaffolding 
above. But he was too miserable a dog tw be killed; he unluckily 
escaped ; but was so terrified and nervous, pgor devil, with the shock, 
that he fainted away, fell sick, and was confined to his garret for several 
weeks. 

“Do you comprehend my meaning yet, Mr. Flau? How'‘would you 
carry your head when you passed ?” 

“YT! I would keep it in just equilibrium, to be sure,” p 

“True; we must not cast our eye too ambitiously towards the clouds, 
nor fix it too demurely upon the ground. Whether we look above, around, 
or before us, Mr. Flau, let us do it in a calm, becoming gort of manner, 
and then we shall get on in the world, and no accidents will be hkely 
to befall us. Let us preserve our equanimity; you comprehend me? 
Good morning, Mr. Flau.” 

On a third occasion, a certain Mr. Wills waited upon his friend Mr. 
Witt, for the purpose of borrowing a sum of money to complete some 
little speculation he had in hand. e 

“It is quite a prudent step; very sure,” he said to old Mr. Witt, 
“though I am sensible it is not one of your lucrative speculations; but, 
as it happefs to come very afvofos, I should like to turn it to account 
and make the most of it.” 

Old Witt did not much relish this style of salutation, and seeing 
whither it would lead: “ Pray, my dear Mr. Wills,” inquired he, “how 
much money, do you think, will serve your turn?” 

“Tt is nothing much of a sum, a mere trifle; some hundred dollars 
will suffice,” 

“So! if it be no more, I will directly comply with your request. In- 
deed, to show how much I have your interest at heart, I will also present 
you ‘with something else, which, between ourselves, is worth more than 
a thousand dollars,” 

* Ah! pray explain yourself, my dear Mr. Witt.” 

“Nay | it is only a short story; but it will serve our turn, In my 
younger days, I had rather an eccentric kind of man for my neighbour, 
a Mr. Grell, He had continually a certain cant phrase at his tongne’s 
end, which at last proved his ruin.” 

a You surprise me! I should like to know it.” 

_ You shall. When any of his acquaintance used casually to accost 
him, observing, ‘ Well, Grell, how does business go on? how much did 
you clear by your last bargain?’ ‘Pshaw!’ he would say, ‘a mere trifle 
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—some fifty dollars or so, but what of that?’ Then again when he wa: 
asked, ‘Well, Grell, how much are you minus by the last bankruptcy? 
° Pshaw !’ he would answer, ‘it is not worth speaking of; a mere trifle 
some five per cent.’ Now, though Grell was a warm man in his day 
I can assure you, this accursed foolish phrase of his brought him to ruin 
He was at length compelled to decamp, sir, bag and baggage, Wha 
was the sum, Mr. Wills, which you stated ?” 

“T think I requested the loan of one hundred dollars.” 

‘Exactly so; but my memory is growing treacherous, Well, Mr 
Wills, but I had another neighbour, one Mr. Tomms, a corn-dealer. B: 
means of another sort of saying did that man build the fine mansio: 
you see. yonder, with all its offices and warehouses to boot, sir. Wha 
Say you! 

f say it is very stranjse indeed, Mr. Witt: I have a great curiosit; 
to hear this second phrase.” 

“ You shall, Mr. Wills. Why, when his friends accosted him, ‘ Well 
Mr. Tomms, how does business proceed? what cleared you by your las 
concern?’ ‘A good round sum, a hundred, that I did!’ was his inva 
riable answer, at the same time you might see that he was in high glee 
When they perceived on the other hand that he was low, very low ir 
spirits, they would inquire, ‘What is the matter, Mr. Tomms? how 
much have you lost?’ ‘No joke indeed! a good round sum; some 
fifty dollars, [ assure you.’ Now, this man began his career with a very 
small capital; but, as I told you before, he has built that large housc 
with all its offices, I say, and warehouses round it. Now, Mr. Wills 
which of these two phrases seems best suited to your taste?” 

“Why, the last of them, Mr. Witt, of course.” 

“Yet,” replied old Witt, “this Mr. Tomms does not quite suit me 
He had the knack of saying a good round sum, to be sure, even when 
he was paying his poor rates or his taxes. Then, I think, he ought tc 
have employed, like a humane and loyal man, the saying of my othe: 
neighbour—‘a mere trifle, nothing worth speaking of.’ The truth is, 
Mr. Wills, that as they were both my near neighbours, 1 carefully pre 
served both their phrases, and apply them according to the circum: 
" stances of time and place ; sometimes speaking like Mr. Grell, and at 
others like Mr. Tomms.” 

‘¢Not so with me,” cried Mr. Wills; “I admire Mr, Tomms’ phrase ; 
I do from my soul, sir.” 

“What was your demand—the sum you have occasion for, Mr. Wills?’ 

“A good round sum of money—one hundred dollars: no trifle, my 
dear Mr, Witt !” 

“There you talk like a man of sense—a very prudent man, Mr. Wills 
you have really learned your money catechism very well. Your answer 
was quite correct. Had you come to request really only a small trifle 
I might perhaps have listened to you; but, as you observe it is a gooc 
round sum, allow me to pause. I wish you a good morning, Mr. Wills’ 

But, having thus amused himself, old Mr. Witt lent him the sum o! 
money, : 
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HERE was formerly a wealthy young widow, who formed the 
chief attraction of a small provincial town in Swabia, where 
she had lately taken up her residence, to the no slight perplexity 

of the inhabitants; for she puzzled them exceedingly in gaining a know- 
ledge of her character. She was never what she appeared to be; she 
was constantly playing a double game, or suddenly assuming some new 
shape or some fresh pursuit. During the period that a certain aulic 
counsellor had resided at the same place, being a man of taste and 
letters, her ladyship was occupied from mogning till night in reading 
novels and romances; but the moment he took himself off, , She bestowed 
her whole admiration upon one of the medical faculty, a great frequenter 
of all kind of routs, assemblies, and festivals; her books were all thrown 
aside, and she had not a moment to spare from dancing, visiting, and 
dress. Shortly afterwards came a pious dignitary of the Church, ap- 
pointed to the post of superintendent by the reigning prince himself; 
so that the town had never before been honoured by so very reverend 
apersonage. Ina day or two her young ladyship was observed modestly 
attired in a sober suit of mourning; no more music and dancing was 
heard in Aer house, and it became the blessed resort of all kind of saintly 
characters. ; 

The change was this time so very remarkable that all the profes- 
sional gentlemen in the place were struck with it ; they were at a loss 
to account for so sudden a revolution, and canvassed the subject at 
some length. There was a great diversity of opinions: First, tae school 
rector (a man of wit and very good parts, which he displayed in one of 
the literary journals) was positive that her ladyship had no character 
at all; that she was neither fit for a poct nor a novelist, and that she 
was as little adapted to the stage; in fact, in a literary point of view, 
she was good for nothing. 

Secondly, the superintendent, with his spiritual friends, hazarded 
more speculations ae the subject: the theatre and the novels formi 
no part of their lucubrations, they doubted not but that Lady Elizabe 
had, at one time, been carnally-minded ; devoted to the perusal of un- 
godly books, and to other pomps and vanities of the world; she was 
thus betrayed into open acts of impiety, having been seen at public 
dances and festivals, the very gayest of the gay. At length she felt 
the grace of God, which she had been too wise to resist, and they 
doubted not her conversion was sincere. 

But it was now the doctor’s turn; and fixing his eyes upon the ani- 
mal system of her ladyship, leaving the concerns of her soul quite out 
of the question, as he presumed, he said, to the office of neither critic 
nor divine, his opinion was, that Lady Elizabeth had, in the first place, 
hurt her constitution by hard reading and studying romances in the 
day; and secondly by dissipation and revelling at night. He added 
that a course of blegding and: frequent use of mineral waters in the 
spring might be of service to her. 

oo thus adopted their own peculiar systems, much 
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in the same manner as if they had provided themselves with false 
glasses, which prevented their seeing any object clearly, but reflected 
it only in one light and colour. Nor was this all; for the rest of the 
citizens, conscious of the weakness of their own organs, were accuse 
tomed to repose implicit confidence in those of their superiors. Eacl» 
contented himself with embracing one or other of the previous opinions, 
as he happened to be more or Jess swayed by motions of private interest. 

Thus, the bookbinder, who had cleared a good sum by equipping for 
her Jadyship a library of religious works, quartos and folios, all in a 
superb dress, at once declared himself in favour of the clergy, and very 
sincerely congratulated the lady upon her conversion. 

But the linendraper, whose profits were formerly very considerable, 
finding his custom dwindled almost to nothing, declared for the doctor’s 
more uncivil hypothesis, and magnified a slight fit of religious melan- 
choly into downright insanity. 

Next came the shoemaker; and he having lost only about one-half 
of his former earnings since her ladyship had ceased dancing, embraced 
the more moderate opinion of the rector, lamenting only that so excellent 
a lady as her ladyship should be so very changeable in her plans, and 
not so much as know her own mind. 

There was only one man in the whole place, and that was the tailor, 
who, having never injured the natural strength of his optics by the use 
of glasses, and having had no dealings with her ladyship, aS she was 
accustomed to wear Dutch linen, showed more sagacity than all the 
rest of the politicians put together. 

He saw the matter in a clear light; and one Sunday evening, when 
these woythy citizens of the second class were assembled at a tavern, 
their usual place of resort after service, the bookbinder broke out into 
this pious exclamation: “The grace of God is said to have wrought 
miracles upon good Lady Hull.” 

The tailor positively contradicted such an assertion, declaring that 
there was no kind of grace at all concerned in the business. This 
brought as flat a denial again from the bookbinder; while the other 
retorted that she had plainly lost her senses, to which the shoemaker 
agreed, adding, that she did not so much as know her own mind. 

“The lady,” he continued, “ knows very well what she is doing; and 
if you had all of you the proper use of your eyes, you might perceive 
what she is aiming at, as well as she does, or as well as I do, 

* When the late aulic counsellor was here, who do you suppose was 
the most important personage in the place? Why, the aulic counsellor, 
to be sure. 

* Now, upon his departure, when the doctor came to reside here, who 
then, pray, was the person before whose face one and all of us were 
accustomed to bow and take off our hats? Why, the doctor, to be sure! 
And again, when our good prince was pleased to appoint a superin- 
tendent to visit us, who then was the person who took place of the 
doctor, and topped all that had come before him in dignity and grace? 
This is the superintendent himself; and only let us seriously reflect 
upon all these circumstances, and we shall présently find, my friends, 
a key to the whole of the mystery.” 
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The others laughed at the tailor’s joke, and they were all of opinion 
that the little fellow was a much more shrewd long-headed fellow than 
they had given him credit for. Their open admiration gave him no 
little satisfaction, as he was always mightily pleased to find himself in 
the right. 

Re Conuenien he continued, striking the table with his fist, and ina 
more assured tone: “gentlemen! I say, that if the good superintendent 
should happen to die, and no one should be appointed in his place, | 11 
wager my life upon it we shall see her ladyship taking the side of the 
doctor again.” : 

This, however, did not exactly come to pass, luckily for the superins 
tendent ; though a fresh revolution took plate. The prince, being a 
truly godly prince, recalled the superintendent tp his own court, in order 
to make him his confessor. Instead of him, however, he quartered a 
regiment upon the town, the command of which was entrusted to a 
major, a fine bold-looking fellow of his cloth. 

In the course of a month the major was invited to dine with Lady 
Hill, and her ladyship soon aa ta to dine with other company at the 
major’s. Now, the major’s own lady was much admired for her elegant 
appearance, especially when on horseback. Lady Hill, sensible of her 
own charms, took airings on horseback, joined the major’s lady, and 
was dressed in a green habit richly decorated with gold lace. 

“ That lady has no character, assuredly,” cried the rector, as she was 
riding past his school. 

** Say she is no longer under the influence of grace,” said a clergyman, 
just then returning from visiting the sick. 

“The lady now adopts a proper regimen, and takes exercise,” cried 
the doctor, as he smoked his cigar. “No fear but she yill at last recover 
her health.” = 

Thus did each of these self-complacent gentlemen try to justify his 
particular system, in such a way that the very incidents which went to 
refute it were employed to confirm it. The tailor was more fortupate, 
and meeting Lady Hull upon the bleaching-green returning from her 
ride, he shook his head, and said, “ Behold what Vanity can do!” 

The reader may perhaps be inclined to laugh at the trivial character 
of my story. but it has at least the merit of being true: and if he be an 
attentive observer, he will not want occasions on which to apply some 
of the foregoing remarks. 


THE END, 


